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Art. T. —lleise iu Chile, Peru, mul auf dem Amazonemtrome, 
wiihreud der Jahre, 1 827—1882. Von Edw: at Vdeppig. 
(Travels in Chili and Peru, umjjon the LZivcr Aifvjzons, iu the 
years 1827—1832.) 2 Vol. 4to. with Atlas of 16 plates. 

A iter the numerous volutjics which have been published within 
these few years relative to the several countries of South Ame¬ 
rica, the appearance of two quartos, containing between 900 » 

and 1000 closely printed pages, might justly excite some doubts 
of the propriety of drawing so largely on the time and patience 
of the reader, perhaps we should say of the reviewer, as the 
reader mat/, but the reviewer must, peruse the books set before 
him. it is certainly true that, s»r>cc those vast regions threw oft’ 
tlieir allegiance to the mother country, numerous European 
visiters have resorted to them, a few attracted by curiosity and 
love of science, and * ore by hope of gain; and that many of 
them have published reports of their observations and discoveries. 
But, without discussing the greater or less degree of merit of 
these works, it may be observed that none of the authors made a 
long residence in the countries visited by Dr. Poeppig, in a 
purely scientific view, and that sotyie, having passed on y a few 
weeks there, could neither penctrefg into the interior and the less 
frequented parts, nor even acquire a sufficient insighZ into what 
came more immediately under their notice. But longer experi- 
ejice, as our author justly rcmaiks, often causes us to see things 
in a different point of view, and at the end of the year we might, 
perhaps, gladly disavow the opinion which we suffered to escape 
us at its commencement. Dr. Poeppig, thSfefore, having spent 
fivo^siiccessive years in those interesting countries, we felt that 
we could depend at least on his having given us the result of 
mature consideration, and accordingly opened his volumes with 
a {ojera'ble decree of confidence tl^it we should find them de¬ 
serving of attention. N<y have we been disappointed. We * 
have found the work replete with new and interesting information 
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was besides not a novice 


communicated in an agreealJle manner, and cmAiltJed f^|iys*ti 
very favourable idea of the acquirements, perslwaiicc. and #111- 
paTlfcdity of the author. Dr. Poepp^g was besides not a novice 
m suen enterprises. jtie had previously visited the tine island of 
Cuba, and was in the tJ itited States, where he had been long 
waiting for letters from Europe, which enabled him to set out on 
his intended voyage to South America. 

This plan originated with a few zealous friends of naturtti 
history in Germany, who Widened the execution of it to our 
author, and guftpHcrc him with funds for the»purposck " The im¬ 
mediate object was to collect specimens of natural ^history in as 
great a number as possible; and the* result, as stated by Dr. ' 
Pocppigg^Miighly creditable to his industry. Seventeen thou¬ 
sand specim Jis of dried plants, many hundred stuffed animals, 
and a great muinber of other liatural productions, which were 
distributed among the patrons of the expedition ; the introduction 
iuto our gardens of many verv into renting plants before unlviiowu; 
tin ee thousand descriptions of plants made on the spot, especially 
•with regard to such parts of the flowers as it would be more dif¬ 
ficult to examine subsequently; thirty finished drawings of Jand- 
scapc scenery; forty drawings of Aroidca*, on the largest scale; 
thirty drawings of Orchidem; numerous sketches; and a private 
botanical collection of extraordinary extent, are a portion of the 
fruits of that journey. Y et it maf^be affirmed that the sum allotted 
for it w.as the smallest with which such an undertaking ever w r as 
commenced and happily completed. But tfiis narrowness of his 
means necessarily subjected the traveller to hardships and pri¬ 
vations ; it did not allow him to take with him an attendant into 
the inmost recesses of the forest. Even this was less painful to 
him than the want of instruments fof observation, after his 


own wcrqflost at the commencement of his journey, and his 
pecuniary means would not allow,him to purchase others. But, 
says he, “ what personal industry and goodwill could contribute 
to success was done, when, in some remote Indian village of the pri¬ 
maeval forests, mouth after month passed over the head of the lonely 
wanderer, who had not even a native servant with him, and often 


depended for his precarious subsistence on his own skill or good 
fortune in fishing o^yvith his gun: who sometimes had to pass 
the night alone on the summits of the Andes, sometimes tc steer 
his little bark on th<^ gigantic streams of the New YYdfod, 
through the silent and solitarv wilderness: and, at length, as a 
recompense for many dangers, happily returned to hi^ native 
land, richly laden with the natural treasures of remote regions*” 
Dr. Poeppig was at Philadelphia#in August 1826 , when he 
received the letters from Europe, which determined him to set 
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oui:*and he immediately proceeded to Baltimore, where it was 
thought much ejfsier to meet with a vessel bound to the South Seas 
than in any other port. H£ had however to wait six weeksioj; tV * 
sailing of the Gulnare, of 300 tons, which happily provedio be 
a very strong ship and an excellent safler. The description of 
long voyages, observes Dr. Poeppig, is an equally difficult and 
ungrateful task, especially in our times, when so great u number 
of them have been described, and some in a masterly manner. 
But with respect to the greater part of them the uniformity of a 
life at sea seems to have affected the style and the imagination of 
the writers, and to have rendered them dull and tedious. He 
therefore dwells but little on his naval adventures, and we shall 
follow his example, extracting only a few passages. 

“ Thus the evening gradually apjA'oaches, and is announced by a 
slight diminution of the current of air. It is in vain for language to 
attempt a description of the splendour of a sunset in these latitudes. 

It is the only time of day when die groups of singularly formed, yet light 
and transparent, clouds range themselves on the horizon. Their trans¬ 
ient existence favours the changing play of colours, because the re- 
fracticyi of the more oblique rays of the sun produces the most extraor¬ 
dinary effects. Even after we have repeatedly beheld the rising or setting 
ot the sun from the summit of the Alps, or indeed from the top of the 
Andes, wo are constrained to give unconditional preference to the same 
scene as viewed on the tropical oe f *in. While one side of the ship is 
still illumined with the last uncertain rays of the setting suri, the sea 
on the other side, darkened by the broad shadow of the sails, begins to 
sparkle. One fiery poim after another appears imlistinct rays of light 
shine from a greater depth ; afld, as darkness sets in, a new creation 
seems to be called into life. Luminous creatures glance in every direc¬ 
tion through tlife dark expanse of water; now shooting up like sparks— 
then rising in globules oT fire, or passing away with the rapidity of 
lightning—a great part are probably real nocturnal animals, which 
conceal themselves in the sea from tb$ light of the sun.” 

“ We were now within four English miles of the celebrated Cupp, . 
Horn, which has a twofold interest, as being the terminating point of an 
immense continent, and the witness of many of those vast enterprizes 
by which the daring European lias canicd his empire and civilization to 
the remotest regions. This promontory is indeed worthy to mark the 
utmost limits of so vast a portion of the globe: from whatever side it is 
viewed, it appears an isolated majestic mass, boldly standing out in the 
stormy Pacific, and by its calm grandeur attesting the victory of the solid 
ovfr the fluid. The large and solitary rock of which the Cape is formed 
is not, like that of Terra cjel Fucgo and of Statenland, split into various 
groupsj»the land, rising from the north-east, unites in one rounded, 
unbroken promontory, and, after attaining its greatest elevation, sinks 
almost perpentncularly into tjje sea, towards the south. The enormous 
mass of black rock, uneul’ vened by the slightest trace of vegetation. 
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whose summit has never afforded habitation to man, and is inaccessible 
even to the savage .boldly bids defiance to all the storms of the Antdbctic. 
Even the countless docks of sea-birds wlych swarm in these latitudes do 
ri&t Stifle there, for they find more secure retreats in the lower islands, 
and among the prickly grasses and umbelliferous plants of the Antarctic 
Flora. * 

“ It is pretty generally believed that, after reaching the western 
entrance of the Straits of Magellan, the doubling of Cape Horn may b& 
considered as accomplished, and consequently all danger at an end. So 
far as it is scarcely possible for a ^hip to be driven back again to the 
meridian of that cape, or even to the eastward of it, the victory may be 
said to be achieved. But the navigation of the coast fiwm Cape Horn 
to Chiloe is very dangerous ; for this coaft is in many places surrounded 
by undeserved rocks, and on the whole very imperfectly known. There 
is a very powerful current, at least periodically, in the direction of the 
Straits of Magellan to the land ; Vnd the many channels with which the 
archipelago of the coast is intersected, produce, in like manner, very irre¬ 
gular currents.” 

To the north of. Gupe Pilares a change in the temperature 
fcbotli of the atmosphere and of the sea became very sensible. Be¬ 
sides the usual attendants, albatrosses and other animals peculiar 
to those regions, the author says,— 

“ We met with a very elegant porpoise, streaked black and pure 
white (Delphinus Leucoramphus), and that in numbers *whicli seemed to 
border on the incredible; for the?end of the shoal, which was pretty 

broad, was frequently indiscernible from the topmast.We were 

surrounded by themjor several days. The observation that they were 
going in a south-westerly direction makes it difficult to divine the reason 
of their emigration, because the Antarctic winter must in a few weeks 
commence, in the seas lying in that quarter. • But another phenomenon 
soon excited our attention in a much greater degree. On the 12th of 
March, precisely at noon, we were not a little alarmed by a considerable 
noise upon deck, and by the order immediately to lie to. The dirty red 
colour of the sea had produced the very reasonable suspicion that we 
were upon a shoal. However, upon sounding, there was no bottom with 
one hundred find thirty fathoms. From the topmast, the sea appeared, 
as far as the eye could reach, of a dark red colour, and this in a streak, 
the breadth of which was estimated at six English miles, and which here 
and there spread into short side branches. As we sailed slowly along, 
we found that the colour changed into brilliant purple, so that even the 
foam, which is always ^een at the stern of a ship under sail, was of a 
rose colour. The sight was very striking, because this purple str^m 
was marked by a veiy distinct line from the blue waters of the sea, a 
circumstance which we the more easily observed, because our course lay 
directly through the midst of this streak, which extended from shuth-east 
to north-west. The water, take* up in a bucket, appeased indeed quite 
transparent; but a faint purple tinge was visible when a few drops were 
placed upon a piece of white china and nu^jd rapidly backwards and 
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forwards in tlie sunshine. A moderate magnifying glass proved that 
those little red doft, which with great attention could be perceived with 
the naked eye, consisted of infusoria , which were of a spherical form* 
entirely destitute of all external organs of motion. Their verjbmvely 
motions were only upward and downward*arid always in spiral lines. 
The want of a powerful microscope precluded a more minute examina¬ 
tion ; and all attempts to preserve some of the animals, by dryiug a drop 

water on paper, failed, as they seemed to dissolve into nothing. They 
were extremely sensible to the effect of nitric acid ; for a single drop, 
mixed in a glass of this animated water, put an cud almost instanta¬ 
neously to the life of the millions that it contained. Wc sailed for four 
hours, at a mein rate of six English miles an hour, through this streak, 
which was seven miles broad, before wc reached the end of it; and its 
superficies must therefore have been about 108 English square miles. If 
we add that these animals may have been equally distributed iu the upper 
stratum of the water to the depth of sl5t feet, we must confess that their 
numbers iufinitely surpassed the conception of the human understanding.” 

On the 15th of March, before daybreak*the const of Chili was 
descried from tlie deck, and all wailed in profound silence till the 
first beam of the morning should enable them to gain a view of 
the land, which was about fifteen miles distant. The weather 
being extremely favourable, the scene, when the sun rose above 
the highest summits of the Andes, was wonderfully striking and 
magnificent, and tlie author describes it in glowing colours. But 
when they approached the land, near the insignificant fishing 
village of San Antonio, so that they could examine it in detail, 
they w'ere mortified to find that even their telescopes did not 
enable them to discover ally of those objects which are most 
welcome to the eye of the navigator after a long voyage. No¬ 
where could tfiey see any trace of man or his labours. The coast 
of Chili appeared nearly to resemble the desolate region of Terra 
del Fuego. Even the peculiar smell was wanting, which is 
usually perceived on approaching*the coasts of countries between 
the tropics; and of which even animals are so sensible, that they 
become restless, appearing to have a presentiment or the termina¬ 
tion of their long confinement, and often boldly leap overboard to 
reach the shore, which they suppose to be close at hand. On this 
passage the author says in a note,— 

“ Whoever has made a voyage to the tropical Sountries of South Ame¬ 
lia, or the West Indies, will always remember with pleasure the sensa¬ 
tion which he experienced on approaching the land. Perhaps no sense 
is then go strongly affected as the smell j especially if you approach the 
coast i*n the early hours of a fine summer’s morning. On the coast of 
Cuba, the first*land I saw in America, # on the 30th of Juue, 1822, all on 
board were struck with the iftry strong smell, like that of violets, which, 
as the day grew more warm, either ceased, or was lost amidst a variety of 
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others, which were perceptible as we drew nearer the coast. During a 
long stay in the interior of the island, I became acquainted with tht^plant 
jivhich emits such an intense perfume as to be perceived at the distance 
of C.jptor three miles. It is of the species Tetrucera, and remarkable for 
bearing leaves so hard that they are used by the native cabinet-makers, 
and other mechanics, for various kinds of work. It is a climbing plant, 
which reaches the tops of the loftiest trees of the forest, then spreads far 
around, and f in the rainy season is covered with innumerable bunches 
of sweet-smelling flowers, which, however, dispense their perfume during 
the night only, and arc almost withput scent in the daytime/' 

The voyagers, after a passage of 110 days, entered the harbour 
of Valparaiso, where they cast anchor for the lirst time since 
leaving the Cliesap'cakc, a voyage of G000 miles. 

Valparaiso itself, like the coast of the country, wofully disap¬ 
pointed the expectations wliifeh they had formed of it. In the 
course of their long voyage they had amused themselves with 
reading the books that have been written concerning Chili. Al¬ 
most all of them represent it as the cver-vcrdant garden of Ame- 
*rica, as another Sicily, which they describe in the most glowing 
colours. The fancy readily yields to such pleasing illusions, find 
wc may easily imagine that, in the dull uniformity of the dark 
blue ocean, on the dreary coast of Terra del Fuego, and amidst 
the sufferings and dangers of the Antarctic storms, they would 
fondly look forward to the promised laud, as a new Cythera, 
rising in youthful beauty from the bosom of the deep. 

“ The first place at which we anchored was in the mouth of the bay, 
between the fine English ship of the linc,*the YVarspite, and the Mexican 
ship Asia, of sixty-four guns. Before us, in close tiers ^ lay more than 
eighty ships of all sizes, whose crews were engaged in tlTe various occu¬ 
pations which always make the interior of a port an agreeable scene of 
human activity. The cloudless blue sky was spread over us, and the 
powerful beams of the suu were .tempered by a cool breeze from the 
mountains. But this foreground was the only agreeable part of the 

picture.. The novice from northern climes is usually struck, on 

his first arrival in a tropical country, with all the wonderful objects which 
surround him, now that he is far remote from his native home. But this 
is not the case in Valparaiso. We saunter down the only street in the 
city, towards the inconsiderable market-place. On both sides are shops 
filled with the productions of European industry, iu some cases displayed 
with all the elegance of our large towns. They alternate with t^c 
spacious stores of the English merchants of the higher class, and with 
the taverns for the sailors, from which proce^l sounds such as we hear 
only in London and Hamburg. Except at the sultry hours of ndon, this 
busy mercantile street is thronged with people, the greater part of 
whom, however, are foreigners, and the language of England is almost 
more prevalent than the sonorous tones of the Spanish Peninsula. The 
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picturesque national costume is lost in tfic unmeaning fashions of the 
nor <4 of Europe, ^uid even the booths of the peasants present nothing to 
remind us of the coasts of the Pacific. The nmrkct-place contains only 
such objects as we have seen from our youth up, growing in qm^ou*h 
country, or which are at least common to # all the southern pints of 
Europe. However excellent the grapes aiftl oranges of the country may 
be, they want the attraction of novelty—even the expectation of finding 
»gome new productions in the neighbouring ravines (quebfadas) is pain¬ 
fully disappointed. The few trees that grow on this rocky soil, which is 
covered with a very scanty layer of earth, are those of our hemisphere. 
No spreading tamarind, no lofty *palm, no mango richly laden with 
fruit, remind ps that we have traversed the wide expanse of the ocean — 
scarcely a few grey olives bespeak the mildness of the climate. Even 
the few ornamental plants are European, and the garden rue (ruin 
hortensia) has found this so congenial a soil, that it has spread far and 
near, over the arid mountains and lathis, to remind us still more forcibly 
of the shores of the Mediterranean.” 

Though there was so little to tempt the botanist in this dreary 
spot, yet the approach of thte winter season, when he was assured 
that travelling in the interior would be equally difficult and un¬ 
profitable, induced him to stop for some months in Valparaiso. 
By flte friendly intervention of some of his countrymen he ob¬ 
tained a small house in the suburb of Almeudral, which had long 
been untenan£ed, and where he was soon settled, but suffered 
much from the incredible swarms of ileus, which arc the plague of 
this country. 

On the same Hay that he arrived in Valparaiso the Russian 
corvette Moller, Captain Stanikowich, came into the harbour, on 
her way to the Russian settlements on the north-west coast of 
America, 'fhe officers of this ship, most of them young men of 
the first families, wclk informed and full of enthusiasm, accom¬ 
panied him iu his first excursions in the environs. A few da}s 
later arrived another Russian corvette, the Siniavin, which had 
been in company with the Molter, but was separated from her 
in a storm off Cape Horn, # 

“ 1 was not a little surprised to find iu the naturalist of this ship 
not only a German, but an acquaintance. D. Mertens, sou of the 
celebrated German botanist, accompanied the expedition as physician 
and botanist; and Baron Frederick von Kittlitz was on board as zoolo¬ 
gist. There was a striking difference between the commanders of the 
yvo ships. The captain of the Moller, a native Russian, was anxious 
ouly for the immediate business of his voyage, and having takeu in a 
supply of fresh provisions, soon put to sea. Captain Liitke, of the 
Siniavin, a very amiable and accomplished man, resolved, to the gveat 
joy of bis officers and naturalists, to jnake a longer stay. A large bouse 
was hired in the suburb of Almendral, which the activity of the crew 
soon put in order, from the observatory to the kitchen, not forgetting 
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that indispensable part of a Russian establishment, a tent for ■vapo'ur 
baths. Not a day passed without our making excursions together, wtiich 
were rendered interesting by many little adventures. The Siniavin sailed 
afteP^ffortni gh t’s stay, accompanied by the good wishes of the many 
Europeans who had become acquainted with the officers.” 

Though our author’s accounts of his botanical excursions, and 
his descriptions of the scenery of the country, are in general inte* 
resting and striking, we shall, for the most part, pass them over, 
in order to have room for his repprt of the state of society, which 
in Chili, at least, is so rapidly improving, that descriptions written 
only a few years earlier are become, in a great degree, inappli¬ 
cable. Dr. Poeppig thinks very favourably of the future pro¬ 
spects of Chili, and we shall give different extracts bearing on the 
subject, ilis intercourse with some of the tribes of native Indians 
also furnishes new and striking’’details. 

“ The shaking off of the Spanish yoke, the rapid rise of commerce, 
and a sense of personal and national dignity, have not only influenced 
the moral character of the people of Chili, but have also extended their 
‘efforts to the external appearances and forms of ordinary life. Hence a 
greater change has taken place in the aspect of Valparaiso during the last 
ten or twenty years than in a whole century after the visit of Frezicr and 
Feuille. Since that time, the number of the houses and of the inha¬ 
bitants has more than doubled. The wretched huts, .in. which even 
the rich were formerly contented to. dwell, arc gradually disappearing; 
and though it ca'nnot be said that handsome buildings arise in their 
stead, yet the Chilian has learnt to relish the comfort of houses in the 
European fashion, anfi to imitate them; and it may be expected, that 
Valparaiso, in a few years, will not bear tlfe most distant resemblance to 
the dirty, disagreeable place which presented itself to the stranger on his 
first arrival there after the beginning of the Revolution. * 

To this the author subjoins the following note:— 

“ This prediction, which was written in Valparaiso itself, was partly 
fulfilled before these pages left the press. He who undertakes to publish 
to the world information respecting a people such as that of Chili, under 
the present favourable circumstances, has to contend with very peculiar 
difficulties. A description of such a nation is seldom correct after the 
lapse of a few years, whatever attention and care the traveller may have 
bestowed upon it. Every year, nay, every month, brings visible changes 
and great improvements «mong this nation, which will soon leave its 
neighbours far behind. * * * * The state of Chili will soon be set 
changed that the elder generations will scarcely recognize their own 
country, and in a few years the European stranger will find an infinite 
number of things, quite different from the accounts of the travellers of 
our times — even of those who, by general knowledge, Acquaintance 
with the language, and long residence, wer<*qualified to give a compe¬ 
tent opinion, and whose judgment of the country was not formed from 
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preconceived notions. * * * * Though Nature does not make her 
general operations dependent on a fluctuating influence of the human 
race, yet the activity and perseverance of the latter are often able to ffjpe * 
a very different and improved character to the surrounding scenery. 
Those arid mountains which we have described" will, at no very remote 
period, appear to the stranger in a less repulsive form ; for cultivation 
lias been commenced upon them since 1831, and small plantations now 
breal^ the melancholy waste, which, under the influence of such a genial 
climate, will, for the most part, be adorned with verdant fields. The 
aspect of the town itself improves* every summer; for almost all 
the straw huts have disappeared, and many large buildings have been 
erected, because the citizen, wbo # was acquiring wealth, while consulting 
his own convenience, did not neglect the embellishment of the place. 
On the spot where an insecure shed formerly stood, where rain and in¬ 
undations annually destroyed merchandise to the value of many thousand 
dollars, a handsome, solid custom-house,^vith sixteen large warehouses, 
has been built; the difficulty of landing goods duving a heavy sea 
has been remedied by the erection of a mole; and the communication 
with the interior, at all seasons of'the year, has been facilitated by the 
construction of good roads. There will soon be a broad and excellent 
road for carriages from Valparaiso, by way of Quillota and through the 
valley of .Aconcagua, to the foot of the pass of the Andes of Santa Rosa.” 

“ Chili, till within these few years, was a country in which there were 
only two occupations for persons inclined to work ; namely, mining and 
agriculture. It was unfortunate for the people, that the possibility of 
exercising their industry in cither of* these two branches was very 
limited, for the working of mines required more resources than a man of 
the lower class ever could command; while very singular, one might 
almost say inhuman, laws forbade him to cultivate the ground in small 
portions, and as independent piissessions. It was the Congress and the 
Constitution of 1828 that abolished entails, the source from which the 
misery, poverty, and ignoraece of the peasantry are derived, as well as 
the cause of the great neglect of agriculture, even in very fertile pro¬ 
vinces.” 

After describing at considerable length the former slate of the 
lower classes, the improvement that has taken place* and the 
favourable hopes that may be entertained of the future prosperity 
of the country, the author proceeds to mention some instances. 

“ Thus, in 1827, the corn trade to New South Wales being very 
much encouraged by the English government, the value of the haciendas 
(farms) in Chili rose considerably, in the hope *fbat the exportation 
would* continue and increase, though it was in fact allowed by the 
government at Sydney only from necessity. It is therefore not possible 
to state correctly the average •price of wheat in Chili, but it may pro¬ 
bably be near the truth to reckon it at thirteen or fourteen reals per 
fanega. * * % * The corn trade wfls formerly much more limited 

for want of mills, which often "Were scarcely afile to supply sufficient 
flour for the consumption of the country itself. But, in sj)ite of the 
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obstacles which have been partly deemed almost insuperable, means'have 
been found, as well in the central provinces, as about Conception, to 
' n>jjkc the rivers available, and mills of the best construction everywhere 
taa? the place of the rude machine described by Miers. The flour ma¬ 
nufactured by them is ebufidered in Lima to be fully equal in quality to 
the best from North America; and one mill, built in 1829, near Con¬ 
ception, by Mr. Liljevach, a very respectable merchant, now grinds one 
hundred barrels of flour in a day. Ship biscuit is baked in such quanti¬ 
ties that the North Americans have lost this branch of their trade*; for 
the foreign men of war, and evemmerchant-inen, supply themselves front 
the depots, which the Chilians have established in Valparaiso and Lima. 
Besides wheat, Chili possesses many other kinds of agricultural produce, 
which arc of great importance for foreign trade, lu addition to pulse, 
the consumption of which is very great, both at sea and in the countries 
to the north of Chili, where there is a very numerous population of 
Negroes, the northern provindfes have hemp, an article which is not 
cultivated on any other part of the coasts of the South Sea, and promises 
to be of extraordinary importance to tbe country. This plant has been 
long grown in tbe vnlley of Quillota and about Santiago, but little atten¬ 
tion was paid to it, because a very unfounded prejudice declared it to be 
of slight value. But it has lately been found, that the Chili hemp is far 
superior in quality to the Russian; and that the want of strength in the 
cordage made in the country was owing to the unskilful preparation, and 
not to the bad quality of the material.” 

After some further observations, the author proceeds to treat of 
the state of horticulture, which was iu a far less advanced state 
than agriculture^ but he thinks it most probable that, with a little 
encouragement, this branch of industry will become very nourish¬ 
ing, the climate being such that ati the products of European 
gardens, which degenerate in the tropical countries of America, 
will succeed in Chili. Even the cauliflower, winch it is difficult 
to raise iu North America, and which no art or care can bring to 
perfection within the tropics, has found in Chili a soil perfectly 
adapted to it. 

The cultivation of fruit-trees is, perhaps, still more neglected 
than that of the other kinds of gardeu produce, though the soil 
might grow very excellent fruit. From a general view of the 
present state of agriculture in Chili, and the improvements that 
have been made within these few years, the author has no doubt 
that it will in no gTqat length of time become extremely pros¬ 
perous, and that Chili will find in it a source of national w^jalth, 
which none of the neighbouring countries can dispute with her. * 

u In a great many parts of tbe republic the wealth of the land- 
owner consists chiefly in his cq^tlc, which, however, he did not learn, till 
very recently, to turn .to the best account. With* the very fruitful 
valleys, and better watered plateaux wlfere agriculture is carried on, or 
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is at least practicable, great part of tbe soil is of such a nature that 
cultivation would produce very little. All those bare mountains desti¬ 
tute of shade, which in eudless ramifications traverse the country in thp 
central provinces much more than in the south, are fit for scarcely ftny 
thing but pastures. * * * Those possessions tie the most favoured 
which are in the interior of the country, especially at tbe foot of the 
Andes, for they do not suffer so much from want of watery and, be¬ 
sides this, large tracts of the wild mountain country within the unin¬ 
habited Andes (La Cordillera brava) belting to them. Thither the 
cattle are driven in the middle of summer ; and, after two or three days' 
journey, they reach the fertile ravines, in which tbe animals remain 
about two months, under the care of half-savage herdsmen. The climate 
allows the cattle to roam at liberty iu the open air all the year round, 
and their numbers render it necessary that they should be permitted 
to do so ; and hence there is no trace on the estates of buildings 
which cost the European farmer such lrf’ge sums. An inevitable con¬ 
sequence of letting tbe animals range about is that, especially in the 
more remote parts, they become excessively wild, and even dangerous. 
People are sometimes suddenly attacked by savage bulls, and compelled 
to seek safety by galloping at. full speed on the roughest and most 
dangerous roads/’ 

“ The breeding of cattle is, for two reasons, the branch of rural 
economy which is preferred by tbfc Chilian to every other ; in the first 
place, it gratifies his inclination for a wild and independent life, and his 
love of every tiling* that is adventurous and bold, and requires violent, 
not uniform, exertions. The best educated men of the larger towns, on 
an occasional visit to the country, take pleasure in pursuing the cattle, 
and participating in the occupation in which the mountain herdsman 
(vaquero) is engaged. * * * The Chilian, especially of the lower 
class, possesses a wild energy of* character, which was misunderstood by 
the former government, or at least not duly employed, and which in¬ 
clines him to such <?ccupation%as disqualify him, and probably will do for a 
long time to coiqe, for a uniform and sedentary employment. A second 
perhaps still more important reason is, that, since the expulsion of the 
Spaniards and the introduction of a free, system of trade, the breeding 
of cattle has proved more profitable than agriculture. * * * The 
number of animals which a single landowner possesses would Often appear 
extravagant to a European ear. They speak with great indifference 
of herds of 1000 or J500, and consider a man as by no weans rich who 
has three times that number. The haciendas in the central provinces 
often have.frbra 10,000 to 15,000, and many even 20,000, and the 
number of smaller estates which have from 4 te«50Q0 is very great. 
Since the revolution the value of this species of property has risen in 
aff Extraordinary degree ; and the owners are very far from doing as 
they did in former times, killing the animal for the sake of the hide, 
and leaving tbe flesh to be devoured by tbe condors. * * * This 
branch of Chilian economy is however nqj, without risks, which are not 
indeed frequent, but cause as ton filing destruction*. In tbe years 1829 to 
1832, a vast number of cattle perished iu consequence of an unexampled 
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drought, which extended overall the provinces of Central and Northern 
Chili. It appears from an official statement, that in the y«sr 1831 
k ^lone 515,326 head of cattle died of hunger in the provinces of Coquim- 
and Copiapo: of these about 77,000 were horned cattle, 10,000 
horses, 23,000 sheep, 211,000 goats, &c. Though the number may be 
rather exaggerated, because the landowners wished to make their loss 
appear as^considerable as possible, still the injury was very great." 

The abundance of new or yet unseen objects in all the kingdoms 
of nature, observed after a feyr days residence in Concon, inspired 
that active zeal in which a travelling naturalist finds his chief 
enjoyment, and which renders him indifferent to many hardships. 
One excursion followed another, and though want of acquaintance 
with the country might have made them difficult—they were 
undertaken without a companion, and often to places which the 
natives themselves do not visit. 

“ It was very rarely that I made an excursion on horseback ; experi¬ 
ence soon proved that this was not a good mode, for many smaller plants 
were overlooked, and it is necessary to refrain from turning aside through 
almost impenetrable hut inviting ravines, and on the brink of danger¬ 
ous precipices. The naturalist who has once settled should never ride 
unless he wants to visit a distant point, and the intervening country is 
known to him. When he has arrived there, he may entrust his beast to 
anybody anil proceed on £ 001 .’' t 

So much importance has been attached to the question of the 
effect of earthquakes, as having occasionally produced an elevation 
of the coast of Chili, and so much, at times too acrimonious, con¬ 
troversy has arisen on this subject, that we have been induced 
carefully to look into the works of foreign travellers, in order to 
discover any statements tending to confirm or refute the theory. 
The question of the upheaving of part of the coast of Chili by 
the great earthquake of 1822 was, we believe, brought under 
discussion in consequence .of the account given of it by Mrs. 
Graham, in her narrative of her visit to that couutry, and pro¬ 
bably wifh no anticipation of the angry feelings to which her 
statement was to give rise. The opinions of the ablest geologists 
remained divided, and considerable sensation was excited by the 
confirmation of Mrs. Graham's account by the Prussian tra¬ 
veller, Dr. Meyqp, of which we gave an extended' notice in 
No. XXIXy of this Review. As Dr. Meyen, being well 
acquainted with the controversy that had arisen respecting^lbc 
accuracy of Mrs. Graham’9 report, paid particular attention to 
the subject, it was to be expected that the facts stated by him 
would have their due weight. The extracts which we gave 
from Dr. Meyen’s Work were considered as so important that an 
emiuent geologist, deeply interested in this question, in which he 
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‘defended.the accuracy of the account of Mrs. Graham, called 
on the ^Reviewer, tq inquire whether Dr. Meyen had any obser¬ 
vations'besides the extracts given by him, and to compare the^ 
translation with the origiual. One point appearing to be expressTfct 
in rather a loose manner, it was resolved ty Write to Dr. Meyen, 
who returned a very polite answer, which now lies before us, 
and in which he says, “ I was acquainted with Mr. Gre^nough’s 
dispute with Mrs. Graham from its commencement, and received 
last year (1834) all the papers on the subject from Baron A. von 
Humboldt, to whom they had been Sent by Mrs. Graham. You 
mention a passage in my work (p. £13) which you think seems 
to be expressed in a' vague manner, as if 1 doubted the reality of 

the elevation. I cannot see it in this light, but you perhaps 

allude to the passage where I speak of the elevatiou of a tract 
of country 400,000 miles in extent, as4fiirmed by a late traveller. 
This statement certainly appears very strange, as there are no 
facts whatever to show that the interior of the continent has 

been elevated, and it is therefore impossible to estimate the 

superficial exteut of the country so raised; it is only on the 
coast that the elevation can be observed. In a short paper in 
Berghaus’ Journal for November 1834, to which 1 refer you, 

I touch on the essential points which you and Mr. L-1 allude 

to, but I will add some particulars. The remains of animals 
and tang, which adhere to the rocks elevated in 18were 
certainly still to be seen in 18.31, and this is easily accounted for 
by the very firm ligneous stem of the Lamiuari^, (Lessonia.of 
Bory de St. Vincent,) especially as the sea often rises so high as 
again to cover the rocks that have been elevated.” 

In the paper alluded to Dr. Meyen says that, the province of 
Tarapaca has received frdm nature a peculiar present, namely, 
minas de Lena , (i. e. wood-mines,) which the inhabitants use as 
fuel in their saltpetre works, though probably there is not a 
single tree in all the surrounding country. This substance is not 
coal, but is stated to be dry timber, easily cleft, immense forests 
of which are buried under the sand of that plain. The trees all 
lie prostrate, with their heads towards the coast, and are reported 
to be uow covered with sand. This phenomenon, he adds, is one of 
the most remarkable of the west coast of America, and till the 
subject shall be accurately .investigated it aftffrds occasion for 
m^aifold conjectures. If those forests belong to the existing 
creation, the whole country must have been so changed by dread¬ 
ful elevations of the Cordilfera, that, instead of the damp plains 
of a tropical climate, there are now the # most dreary sandy wastes. 
The buried timber is said to be dry, as easy- to split as our tim¬ 
ber, and to burn with an equally bright flame. 
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M What can be a stronger confirmation of the gradual elevation o£ 
the Cordillera in South America, than the terrace-dike conformation of 
*Jhis chain, which I found to be quite decided at most of the points of 
(Srfli and Peru which I visited? And does not the overthrow of 
these forests prove, likewise, such an elevation of this country in recent 
times ? 1 mention these* remarkable facts, because many unfounded 

doubts have of late been expressed in England concerning the elevation 
of whole tracts of country in consequence of earthquakes or volcanic 
action in general, though they may be clearly observed oil the cdhst of 
Chili.” 


Notwithstanding, the observations of Dr. Meyen, confirming 
the elevation of the coast, doubts were still entertained of the fact, 
and at a meeting of the Geological Society in December last, two 
letters were read on the question whether the earthquake of 1822 
had produced any change ifc the relative level of land and sea on 
the coast of Chili i One of these letters was from Lieutenant 
Bowers, E.N., the other from Mr. Cuming, an eminent concho- 
logist, both of whom were at Valparaiso before and after the 
earthquake of 1822, (the latter, for several years afterwards, a 
resident,) who declared that they had not noticed any such 
change. Great importance was attached to Mr. Cuming’s state¬ 
ment in particular, because he had collected shells on the rocks 
upon the coast, and it might be taken for granted, that if any 
change had occurred he mus^bave perceived it. 

Though Mr. Lyell, in the fourth edition of his Principles of 
Geology, speaks of the elevation of the coast of Chili as an 
undoubted fact,—“ we know,” say t s he, “ that au earthquake may 
raise the coast of Chili for 100 miles to the average height of about 
five feet,”—yet the difficulties with which the subject is still sur¬ 
rounded, caused him, after quoting the several statements of Mrs. 
Graham, Dr. Mejeu, and Mr. Cuming, to express a wish that the 
scientific traveller and resident in Chili may institute more minute 
inquiries. We have, for this reason, thought fit to trauslate 
entire tha following passage from Dr. Poeppig, confirming the 
fact of the elevation of the coast; all doubts of which are, we 
conceive, removed by the account of the dreadful earthquake 
which desolated Chili in February, 1835, transmitted by our 
friend and correspondent, Alexander Caldcleugh, Esq., resident 
in Chili, which waJ'read before the Royal Society, Feb. 14, 1836, 
in which he states that the island of Santa Maria, south o^j^e 
Bay of Conception, was permanently elevated ten feet. A simi¬ 
lar change was found to have taken place in the bottom of the 
sea, immediately surrounding the island. The amount of this 
elevation was very accurately ascertained by the observations of 
CaptaiivFitzroy, who had made a perfect survey of the shores of 
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jthat 'island previously to the earthquake, thereby affording the 

most satisfactory and authentic testimony to this important fact. 

“ I have frequently waded, not without some danger, through 
river to Concon, as there was a very interesting tract on the opposite 
bank. This attempt required some little dhution, because the ford 
which traverses the deep and rapid river in a zigzag direction, changes 
its line after every inundation. Extensive sand-hills, resembling the 
downs of Holland and England, stretch along the sea-coast to the north 
of the river. They are composed of a fine white sand, in which we 
easily discover the original component particles of sienite, which is 
the predominant rock on this coast, and which foliateB at its surface with a 
facility not usual in our parts of*the world, and becomes a friable and 
very light kind of stone. Not having any certain direction (though it 
seems to be parallel with the more solid rocks further inward), these 
accumulations of light and shifting sand jvould he continually changing 
their place, were they not formed around solid nuclei, where they 
range themselves first on one side and then on the other, according as 
they are driven by the wind. Enormous beds of conchylia and sheljg 
are scattered along the north coast, imbedded in*a ferruginous clay, or 
indurated sand; sometimes united like breccia, sometimes in nests, or 
in longer chains. But they not merely extend along the surface, or 
higher up the hilly banks, as we might infer from the communications 
of many careless observers, which may, perhaps, even have been copied 
from others; but,in reality reach to an unknown depth, and their 
termination lias not been discovered, jeven at twenty feet below the 
level of the sea: on the other hand, we find them at an elevation of 
forty feet above its surface, in perfectly compact strata, which are 
enclosed by the drift sand-hills. It is very remarkable, that these 
accumulations of marine animals*consist entirely of species which are, 
indeed, found alive to this day in the same locality, but are by no 
means the exclusive inhabitants of the deep. Among such we must 
particularly mention the Loco (Mtirex. Mol.), which is easily recog¬ 
nized, and which the fishermen still take on this coast, but must for¬ 
merly have existed here in almost incredible numbers, as the beds of 
shells, which to the north of Concon alone extend, in a distinctly 
marked ridge of hills, above three geographical miles in length, are in 
some parts wholly composed of this animal. We seldom find them 
mixed with other kinds, and least of all with bivalve shells, but which 
may always be traced to living and well-known species. It is difficult 
to say what causes can have produced such extraordinary accumula¬ 
tions of animals of the same species within a very gjpnall space; for they 
are altogether different from other conglomerations of shells, which, 
Southern Chili, for example, are often found at a great distance 
from the sea, and generally qt a considerable elevation above it, and in 
which we discover genera and species of an antediluvian world, of the 
utmost variety; and in the interior of Peru, on the other side of the 
Andes, where entire hills of shells and other marine animals have been 
discovered (La Ventanilla) between the slate mountains of Cassapi in 
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the province of Huanuco, in which there is not the slightest trace o^f 
any of the very few kinds of Crustacea that at« present inhabit the 
seas along the Peruvian coast. The lost species of the singulax tribe 
Bf«the Pentacrinites, and beautifully formed coral plants, which bee 
some resemblance to «those of the South Sea islands, can be plait \ 
distinguished, although *they are so closely imbedded in the m^.e 
recent rock, that it is only by a very lucky fracture that any perfect 
specimen can be obtained. In a country which, like the north of Chili, 
has scarcely any other kinds of rock but the volcanic and gr&nite, 
lime is an article of importance, and hence the possession of thes’c 
otherwise unprofitable downs affords considerable gain. They belong 
to the proprietor of the hacienda of Quintero, who regularly digs for 
these shells, and thus supplies the greatest part of the lime used at 
Valparaiso. The poor peasant in the neighbourhood of Quintero 
avails himself of the same gift of nature, but it is only upon pay- 
ment of a small sum that ha can obtain permission to dig in one of 
these hills, and to load his mule with its never-failing produce. 

4 * The sea-coast in this district, as well as further southward, pro- 
jj^bly consisted originally of perpendicular walls of rock, which, though 
more remote from thb ocean, still mark the ancient boundaries. Be¬ 
tween their foot and the sea run these hills of drift sand, upon which a 
more solid and promising soil has been very slowly formed, but only 
in a few spots. There can be no doubt that the origin of these hills is 
of comparatively modern date, and may be attributed to two causes: 
one, as being the most striking, has been repeatedly ^mentioned, though 
it would seem that too much stress has been laid on it as a foundation 
for general conclusions. It consists in the rapid and unconnected 
rising and elevation of whole districts along the coast, which has 
been observed to‘take place in all the greater earthquakes in Chili, and 
was particularly striking during the* great earthquakes of 1822. I 
have, myself, frequently searched at low tide for marine animals, espe¬ 
cially for the beautiful Chitonese, on a chain of cliffs? in the middle of 
the little bay of Concon, where only six years ago the fishermen were 
unable to obtain a footing even at very low water—proof sufficient that 
an elevation of at least six feet in a perpendicular direction must have 
taken place here. But the formation of the broad and very uniformly 
flat coast district, on which only sea-sand lies, cannot be attributed in 
the same exclusive manner to this undeniable phenomenon. The less 
striking fact, of the gradual recession of the sea from the coast of Chili, 
has hitherto been very much overlooked, though it is well known to 
many of the older inhabitants of the coast. We shall see, in the se¬ 
quel, that, in the southern parts of the republic, even entire plains (la 
Vega de Concepcion) have arisen through the retreat of the sea, since 
the first arrival of the Europeans, which are, therefore, facts that sy 
be ascertained with historical certainty. , On the rocks which run 
parallel with the ocean to the north of Concon, but are separated from 
it by sand hills and a broad barren beach, we easily perceive the traces 
of the beating of the waves iif stratifications very near to each other, 
which i? a proof of a very gradual subsiding of the waters but not of 
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Ji elevation of the ground by fits, of which this latter appears scarcely 
because it consists, to a great depth, of loose sand. The 
formation of firm land is particularly striking in all those places where 
ranges of cliffs rise at some distance from the coast, and it is evident 
that many a cape was formerly an island, whicl* has been united with 
the continent by low tracts of land, produced by alluvion and the 
retiring of the sea. The accumulation of sand in the mou^is of the 
larger^ rivers—for instance, of the Biobio—and the constantly increas¬ 
ing difficulty of access to many harbours, for instance, of the Maule 
and of the smaller entrance (boca chka) of the port of Talcahnano, 
likewise indicate what we have just mentioned. But I do not mean to 
deny, on that account, that ai\ extraordinary collection of volcanic 
power slumbers in the depths of the great ocean, which manifests itself 
occasionally, but then in a truly terrific manner, and may have the 
effect, even in our days, of raising large islands. Volcanic islands of 
a very recent date were observed in the South Sea by Captain Beechy, 
and others were discovered and examined, almost at the very moment 
of their origin. 

“ The information which was given me of th® numerous animals to 
be met with in the environs of the hacienda of Quintero, induced me 
to make many excursions after my arrival in Concon, which always 
procured me something new, anti amply rewarded the fatigue which 
generally attended them. The white downs reflect the light so strongly 
that you soon feel your eyes very painfully affected; and the sand is so 
heated by the sun,* that even the countryman, who is inured to the in¬ 
convenience, is obliged to protect the soles of his feet by pieces of 
leather. Thermometers, the correctness of which had been proved, were 
often put into the sand, thirteen inches below the surface, in the afternoon, 
and though the experiments were made with the greatest care, they in¬ 
dicated the heat of the sun as varying from 40" to 58° (of the Centigrade 
thermometer), accordingly as the morning had been bright or cloudy, 
or a slight rain had fallen irPthc night, &c.; and this hot soil of the Chi¬ 
lian downs, which in summer is twice as warm as the atmosphere, nou¬ 
rishes in the more shallow spots a great number of interesting plants, 
among which the botanist is much surprised by the sight of a Mesem- 
bryanthemum, a singularly formed representative of the Flora of Africa, 
>4tnd the only species of that very numerous genus that ocfcurs in the 
New World. * * * The beach, composed of very fine sand, 

being moistened by the sea and .become hard, is equal to the best gravel 
walks in a garden. But the incautious wanderer is exposed to great 
embarrassment, if not acquainted with the state of the moon he sets out 
just when the sea again begins to swell, and every*fresh wave rolls some 
J^pms further over the flat coast, when even with the utmost speed 
no hope of escape remains. Though there is not the same danger of 
inevitable destruction as on \lie treacherous sand-banks of the Scottish 
coast, yet the only alternative here is to ascend the downs, and to 
pursue his painlhl journey, while at eveay step he sinks knee-deep into 
the burning sand. Such expeditions, however, often unexpectedly lead 
ns upon rare animals, which amply compensate for all our troubles. 
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The beach is animated by many remarkable birds: little dwarf harkersi 
(scolapax tetanus ), brown as the sand on which thfiy run in a |traigw 
^Sline, always assembled in small coveys, which move sociably near each 
other in the same direction, and would escape the eye of the fowler did 
not their rapid motiorf ckraw his attention, when an approaching wave, 
which they dexterously avoid, compels them to flight. An Himantopus 
(JJ. nigricyllis,V ieil.), very like that of Europe, stands quite solitary, but 
keeping a sharp look-out after the little marine animals which every 
wave leaves behind, and which the active gulls often snap up before he, 
moving slowly and apparently with difficulty, can reach his intended 
prey. Innumerable small crabs live in cylindrical excavations in the 
sand, and, as the tide approaches, watgh for their share of the booty 
brought by the waves, while they themselves are threatened by the 
long-degged cranes, which, on the coast of Chili, pursue with extra¬ 
ordinary eagerness the crustapea, and in general all marine animals. 
But the bird cannot get one &f these crabs except by rapid flight, and 
even the diligent naturalist does not obtain them without digging in the 
sand; for the smallest trembling of the ground under the foot, even the 
shadow of a person approaching, warns the little animal of its danger, 
and with the rapidity of lightning it retreats into its hole. Swarms of 
little fish purposely suffer themselves to be brought by every wave far 
upon the beach, and seem to take pleasure in the sport, for they are so 
quick and so attentive, that you may attempt in vain to catch a single 
one, or to intercept a number in their retreat with the receding wave. 
The grave herons alone contrive to deceive them by their fixed atti¬ 
tude, which, at a favourable moment, is interrupted by an almost con¬ 
vulsive motion, and brings death to one of the poor dupes. Between 
the high sand-hills there is a remarkable bird of prey, an owl which 
pursues its victims only.in the day-tupe, and builds nests under ground 
with no inconsiderable skill. It has a most singular look in the 
bright mid-day sun, for its large semi-globular eyes seem scarcely 
calculated to bear such intense rays of light. It Iooks stedfastly at the 
fowler who attempts to approach, and remains quietly sitting on the 
ground, for it is never seen upon a tree; even when closely pursued, as 
if teazing and inviting, it utters a whistling cry and flies but a few steps; 
but the pursuer soon perceives the error of his supposition, that it can¬ 
not see b/’day. In vain he attempts to approach; it vigilantly watcher 
the enemy, and is often scarcely distinguishable from the ground which 
is of the same colour as itself, till at length, tire4 of the sport, it sud¬ 
denly disappears iri one of the hollows with which it has filled the sandy 
declivity. The many kinds of mice, which the Chilian peasant calls 
lauchas , and vthe d&gu, a pretty animal, resembling a North American 
dwarf squirrel, seem frequently to be the food of the extraordinary 
number of birds of prey on tbe coasts of Chili. * * * There are 

doubtless many unknown small quadrupeds in these lonejy tracts on 
the shore. An animal of this kind, the cucurrito of the Chilians, has 
hitherto escaped the inquirers, who have often visited the more acces¬ 
sible parts of Chili. *1 was obliged to have a little dog many hours 
watching by night on the solitary downs, and wading through a broad 
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/iver a(l midnight, it] order to obtain some specimens. The cucurrito, , 
on account of its grunting, which resembles that of a hedge- j* 
hog, very nearly resembles the African species of bathyergus, and"*' 
tends to confirm the observation which every where forces itself upon 
you in Chili, that there is an undeniable affinity, a kind of family like¬ 
ness, between the animal and vegetable kingdoms of the southern point 
of Africa and Chili, and even of New Holland. The body measures 
little more than six inches, but, though of such diminutive size, it is 
Extremely quarrelsome. Perhaps these animals are as desperate in 
their combats under ground as the European mole, for half of those 
which were taken with so much trouble, were mutilated—one wanted 
a foot, and the shining black silky coat of another was covered with 
scarcely healed scars, caused by bites, inflicted by two ill-shaped pro¬ 
jecting ivory-like fore-teeth, which distinguish the animal at first sight. 

“ Between the downs, which exteryl beyond the promontory of 
Quintero, there are, along the sea-coast, many low lagoons, some of 
which are of very considerable extent. Even at a distance, you see an 
immense number of marsh and water-fowl, but, above all, the noble 
swan, countless flocks of which cover these Ifl-ackish waters. It is 
snow-white, excepting the head and neck, of a brilliant black. It is no 
•exaggeration to say that on one of these lagoons, a quarter of a square 
league in extent, more than two thousand of them were proudly swim¬ 
ming about, which I could easily calculate by counting some hundreds 
of the nearest.” , 

The favourable season on the coyst having passed over rapidly 
in uninterrupted, but well rewarded, exertions. Dr. Poeppig ven¬ 
tured on a visit to the Andes of Santa Rosa, the relation of which, 
though interesting as a whole,floes not present any thing that can 
be conveniently detached, unless it were an account of Christmas- 
day at Aconcagya, one of the most flourishing country towns in 
the interior of Chili. Hi the beginning of the year 1828, our 
traveller set out with the intention of going to Mendoza : in 
crossing a narrow and very rapid river, two of the mules lost their 
footing and were carried away by the current; the author himself 
escaped by leaping on a rock in the middle of the stream: but 
with the mules that were drowned he lost a small but select travel¬ 
ling library, his instruments, many little articles very indispensable 
to a naturalist, numerous designs and drawings, and part of his 
collections. This unfortunate accident defeated the plan of going 
to Mendoza, aud the traveller returned to Valparaiso, where he 
^sseved on the 1st of January; and, the whole plan of the journey 
having been thwarted byjthe loss, there remained no alternative 
but to wait, at not too great a distance from the coast, for the 
arrival of othej instruments, &c. from Europe, to replace those 
which were lost. Having ng inducement to remain in Valparaiso, 
our author resolved to visit the southern part of Chili, and sailed 
,ou the 30th of January for Talcahuano, where he spenuthe winter, 
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only making occasional excursions into the»surrounding cAuitr^ 
S^The indications of the return of spring, which in these sottfdts.vi 
provinces ^psembles the finest months in Europe, summoned him 
to extend his researches^ and the unknown interior of the province 
of Concepcion appeared to promise an ample, though dangerous, 
harvest. A war was at that time raging with horrors unknown in 
Europe. r He left Talcahuano on the 30 th of October, intending 
to fix his head-quarters during the second summer in the village of 
Antuco, the furthest inhabited place towards the East; and the 
following is the author’s animated description of the approach to 
that village, of his first meeting with the Indians, and his account of 
the volcano of the same name. 

“ During a fine close rain, which added to the gloom of the scenery, 
we descended the last mountain and approached the small fortified 
village of Yumbel, which is at the beginning of a boundless plain, and 
was the goal of our third day’s journey. A very strange sight pre¬ 
sented itself as soon qp we had passed the gate, which had no doors to 
it. Hundreds of half naked coppercolourcd Pehuenclie Indians sur¬ 
rounded my little party with savage yells, and seemed inclined to con¬ 
sider my baggage as fair booty. Many demands were made in 1 
language I had never heard, and the courage to commit violence, 
which, under other circumstances might have failed them, in the centre 
of a Chilian village, was compensated by a degnee of intoxication 
bordering on frenzy. This attack might easily have been attended by 
serious consequences, as my resolute guides during the skirmish took 
to their arms. A couple of dragoons fortunately came up at this 
moment and rescued us from the hands of the savage mob. The com¬ 
mander of the fortress, as it is called,'received us with great politeness, 
and procured us quarters in an empty house, an attention for which 
we were grateful, as the following day, bei&g the festival of All Saints, 
we were obliged to remain at Yumbel. 

“ Towards evening I visited, in company with some Chilian officers, 
the caziques of the Pehuenche Indians, whose first reception of us 
was so alarming. They were lying at some distance from the rest of 
the crowd,* under the projecting roof of the old guard-house, but 119^ 
on that account free from the importunity of their dependents, to 
whom they were but little inferior in drunkenness. One part of them 
were lying almost naked, stretched round the fire, and sleeping away 
the effects of their brutish excesses, while the others were endeavour¬ 
ing to reduce themeelves to the same state. They had as little need 
of drinking vessels as of any other preparation, to make this what 
they considered a festive banquet. In the centre of their circle tfi^y 
had scooped out shalldw holes in the ground, put a sheepskin into them 
and filled them with wine. There were always some at these wells of 
delight, lying at full length ot^ the ground, and drinking till they were 
seized with the wisbed-for stupefactiqp. Only one cazique, who in 
the sequel was of great service to me at Autuco, seemed to have been 
more moderate, and received us with the rude haughtiness of a savage, 
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})eca\iq£ the republic ba«l been obliged to solicit bis assistance. Wc 
opuld retake nothing of this obstinate and stupid being, till one of the 
Chilian officers reminded him of the warlike deeds of bis youth^ 
Upon this the blood-thirsty nature of the rude and revengeful nomade 
instantly took fire—he threw off the restraint Imposed on him by his 
imperfect knowledge of the Spanish languagej and entered upon a 
long recital of his murders, in the rude-sounding tones of his own 
language. The interpreter was no longer able to follow Him, and I 
willingly spared him the translation of such details. The favour of 
the chief was purchased by a present of tobacco, indigo, and salt; 
and he probably considered it as a token of his good-will that he pro¬ 
mised, if I would accompany him on one of his excursions, to afford 
me an opportunity of shooting*Moluches, a hated Indian tribe," to my 
heart’s content. A glance at him and his associates, who had just 
killed a horse, and, before partaking of it, daubed themselves with its 
warm blood, gave no very pleasing psOspects of a summer which I 
should have to pass among such barbarians, and in a great measure in 
dependence on their will. These were not the heroes of Ereilla, and 
though we would allow ample scope for the poetic licence of the Spa¬ 
nish poet, the originals fell disgustingly short of the portrait. Yet 
the friendship which the chief showed to the Huinca (an equivocal 
word for a European, and used as a term of reproach by the mob of 
Chili,) had this one advantage,—that the Indians ever afterwards 
treated .me with a degree of respect. This body of Fehuenches, 
which consisted of some hundreds, had come from Antuco to Yumbel, 
to receive the customary presents o£ the republic, previously to the 
commencement of a new expedition against Pincheira, and had been 
entertained at the public expense with a drinking-bout, which lasted 
two days. No confidence however can be placed*in such allies, on 
which account the inhabitants* of Yumbel were under arms, and a 
detachment of the small army had been stationed here. As soon as 
the money had ftecn paid down, and all the wine drunk, the savage 
horde took their departure. 

“ Yumbel is one of the oldest of the Spanish settlements, and is 
mentioned by Ereilla. As a fortified place, it is one of the chain of 
forts by which the Spanish government endeavoured to protect the 
• country against the predatory attacks of the savages, afte^all the white 
colonics in the country of the Indians had been destroyed, and a 
barrier became absolutely necessary. Situate at tiic commencement 
of a wide plain, it does not seem calculated to arrest the progress of 
an enemy; but the Indians, it appears, never leave a fort on the flank 
or in their rear. «• 0 

“ At noon the houses were filled with provisions, which were sent to 
’“us from all quarters, though every visiter brought presents of poultry, 
eggs, and fruit. However, this abundance was not unwelcome, for 
the caeiq’ues of the Pehuenches likewise paid us a visit, and their 
assurance of continued friendship aqd faithful protection, while we 
remained on the frontiers, well worth a liberal distribution of our 
stores. The borachios were concealed by the advice of the Chilians, 
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and if anything might have displeased our brown guests it they 
^caution that was observed in the distribution of a considerable c^antitg 
♦Ssf brandy. They left us towards evening, with the peculiar savage 
hotll, without which they neither take the field nor set out on a jour¬ 
ney. The inhabitants*o£ Yumbel urged us to proceed to the frontier 
of the Andes. The circumstances were not very inviting, for many 
fugitive families had arrived, and the warlike spirit and common 
hatred of the Indians to their white neighbours had already been 
manifested in no equivocal manner. The southern frontier was de¬ 
fenceless, and though the Chilian army was assembling about Chilian, 
such a spirit prevailed in it, that it was as likely to march to Santiago, 
in order to effect a new revolution, a§ to turn against the Indians. 
Such Conflicting reports had been spread for some months that it 
seemed useless to pay any regard to them. The journey could not be 
delayed, and though the danger was great, yet I could not but be 
tempted by the hope of a rich “reward in the extraordinary regions of 
the loftiest Andes. A naturalist who, in travelling in the interior of 
South America, would suffer himself to be deterred by the probability 
of danger, would, in fact, have a very narrow field for his exertions.” 

“ hate in the evening we reached the end of the dreary plain of 
Antuco, and suddenly found ourselves in a fertile spot overgrown with 
high grass. The moon had risen above the snowy plains- of the 
Andes; the streams of lava shone brilliantly on the shady side of the 
volcano; and all was still, till the noise of a great multitude-made us 
all at once aware that we were in the vicinity of Tucdpel and indicated 
that some unusual event had taken place there. In fact we found 
the inhabitants in the utmost despair, as they were in momentary 
expectation of an attack from the marauding tribe of the Moluclies, 
who were said to have advanced as £»r as the upper Biobio—women 
and children were lamenting, while the men were hastily loading their 
horses with their little property, to seek safety in flight, though with 
the certain prospect of finding their village? reduced to ashes on their 
return. Only a few men, confident in the fleetness of their steeds, 
resolved to wait till the last moment and not follow their families till 
the blood-thirsty horde had actually made their appearance. It 
seemed more advisable to imitate their example, than to go back all 
the way to Yumbel. Under cover of a neighbouring wood, we suc-«- 
ceeded in getting off our mules and baggage, and I was fortunate 
enough to obtain a fresh horse. The Chilians encamped in the centre 
of the village—for none ventured to remain in their’dwellings, where 
they could not So soon be aware of the approaching danger; It was 
indeed a melancholy Encampment—little was said, and the .cheerful 
guitar was for once laid aside—the peasants sat in gloomy despair. 
dency round the small watchfire, the reflection of which showed, in 
their careworn features, the traces of the milery which this destructive 
war has for many years inflicted on all the inhabitants of the frontiers. 
The midnight stillness was suddenly broken by a dismal Song, in a harsh 
voice, which was succeeded by an expressive silence. At a short dis¬ 
tance*!™ m us there Was an encampment of about twenty Pelmenches, 
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who lfttd hitherto remained unobserved. Near the fire, and supported 
«j»ainsl?the old trunk of a weeping rnayte, reclined a captive Indian,, 
painled with white streaks, which had been traced upon his dark aki*^ 
with horrid fidelity, in imitation of a human skeleton. The rest tferc 
seated in a circle in gloomy silence; with their horses ready saddled 
behind them, and their long lances fixed in the ground by their side. 
The prisoner re-commenced his song, but none replied, for it was his 
farewell to life—his death-song—as he had been doomed to die the 
next morning by the hand of his guards. During a fit of intoxication 
he had killed a member of another family, and, being the last descend¬ 
ant of an extirpated race, and too poor to pay the fine in arms and 
cattle," his life was irrecoverably forfeited to the vengeance of the 
relations, according to the inexorable laws of this people. I left the 
camp of these Indians, whose vicinity could only excite unpleasant 
feelings; and ascended a hill which rose close to the unfortunate 
village. Here, on a level rock, I watcfied for some time, holding the 
reins of my horse in one hand and my gun in the other, as wc might 
every instant expect the dreaded attack. About midnight, the wind 
bore along the distant sound of the trampling «f horses, followed by 
loud yells, and, in a moment, the whole village was in motion. The 
Chilians and Indians fled into the dark woods,—but the war-cries soon 
announced them to be allied Pehuenches, who belonged to the troop 
that had left Yumbel on the preceding day, and who brought good 
tidings. The watch-fires instantly blazed up, .and all thronged round 
the messengers, who reported with wild gestures that they had unex¬ 
pectedly come upon the approaching Moluchcs, whom they had 
defeated, and that they were now hastening to Chilian to spread the 
news of victory and receive <the customary presents. In confirma¬ 
tion of their statement, they foiled along at our feet some bloody 
heads, whose savage features fixed in death had a most terrific appear¬ 
ance. The horjid trophies were received with a loud yell of joy—the 
Chilians collected their cdheealed property, and a disgusting bacchanal 
ensued. Sick at heart from the. repeated sight of these cruelties, I 
retired into the wood; the exhaustion both of mind and body rendered 
any convenient resting place superfluous, and I sought in the arms of 
sleep forgetfulness of the events of the past day.” 

The defeat of the Moluches had probably ensured the safety 
of the country for some weeks to come, and the travellers pro¬ 
ceeded on their journey, after having been so fortunate as to pro¬ 
cure a aupplv of provisions, which they should want during their 
stay in Antuco for the summer. «* 

“ The inhabitants of Antuco were in a state of general consternation, 
and had been through tjie summer in a suspense which made their 
state truly pitiable. Being situated oh the extreme frontier, destitute 
of any public defence, they saw themselves exposed td the formidable 
attacks of the large predatory horde*which,, under the conduct of the 
brothers Pincheira, were spreading inconceivable desolation, at one 
time in the Pampas of Buenos Ayres, and then in the fertile plains of 
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tlie beautiful Chili. However scanty the property, it was sufficient to 
allure these ruthless hordes; but this loss was not to be compared to 
Ae slaughter of their victims, and the cruel slavery to whiciTThe 
women and children, wlpse lives alone they spared, were condemned. 
No one could tell what blood-thirsty bands were concealed in the 
uninhabited Cordillera on the other side of the volcano; and from the 
undefended, defiles there might pour down, at any time, torrents of 
brown Indians, and brutalized white criminals, who, as leaders of the 
hordes, by their malice, calculating cruelty, and thirst of revenge, 
aggravated in the most frightful'manner the danger arising from the 
mere love of pillage of the Indians. The country-people carefully 
concealed their little property in the wqods, and were obliged to ob¬ 
serve two-fold caution when the moon was getting to the full; for at 
that season they were more liable to an attack from the Indians. 
Every evening they were obliged to leave their wretched huts, and pass 
the night on some neighbouring mountain, which was inaccessible to 
horsemen; and it was melancholy to see the procession of women, 
laden with heavy burdens, and leading their children by the hand, 
ascend the steep rocky avail, uncertain whether the morning sun might 
not rise over the smoking ruins of their peaceful village. The incon¬ 
siderable garrison was unable to defend the place, and, when threatened 
by danger, shut itself up in the small wooden fortress; and the "height 
of summer, and consequently of their danger, also, was close at hand 
before the government, did any thing for their protection. Quite 
defenceless, and abandoned to all the horrors of an Attack from law¬ 
less banditti and Indians, the people of Antuco were a prey to perpe¬ 
tual terror; and the frequent reports, and false alarms, embittered their 
existence to a degree which it is impossible for a European to conceive, 
who lives under the powerful protection of the laws, and knows these 
dangers only from hearsay. My occupations did not permit me to 
make these nocturnal migrations, and nothing remained for me but a 
vigorous self-defence in case of attack. My*house was open on every 
side, and, being covered with tiles, cotild not be easily set on fire ; we 
made embrasures in the walls, enclosed them with a light palisade, and, 
to our stock of ready loaded pistols the kind attentions of the general 
of the southern army added a dozen muskets and a box of cartridges. 
The Indian will not easily venture an attack where he expects a reso¬ 
lute defence; and, as two peasants, who were acquainted with the use 
of fire-arms, were ready to pass the night in our little fortress, and 
preferred fighting to an uncertain safety in flight,' our garrison in¬ 
creased to four men, who, under such circumstances, v^vuld probably 
have been able to defend themselves during the few hours that an 
attack generally lasts. In times of particular danger, we kept alter? v „ 
nate watch during the night; that, if apprized of their approach by' 
the trampling of the enemy’s horses, we might have time to .take our 
posts. Providence, however, protected us, for while danger was 
everywhere approaching, and the»hostile bauds were within a few miles 
of us, circumstances apparently accidental induced them to turn hack, 
and tjjeiittle village of Antuco was this year happily spared. 
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** The* valley of Antuco, which comprehends the highest point of the 
Southern Andes, extends from east to west, is about seven leagues 
lon$, not very broad in any part, and divided into two very nearly 
equal portions by the river taya. At its low^r extremity it is sepa¬ 
rated by a chain of hills from the plain of tf umbel and Los Angelos; 
towards the east it rises abruptly, contracts, and is in this direction 
almost entirely enclosed by the broad base of the vojpano, there 
being barely space between it and the opposite ridge for a rapid stream 
and a narrow defile which leads into the country of the Indians. 
Many parts of the soil are not worth cultivating, as it is covered with 
volcanic rock, and resembles the dry bed of a river; but the sides of 
the mountains, and the plains ^t their foot, answer their high reputa¬ 
tion for extraordinary fertility. In some places they exhibit terraces 
one above another, and present natural meadows in the midst of beau¬ 
tiful mountain-woods, where the most luxuriant vegetation proves the 
richness of the soil; streams everywhere rush down from the moun¬ 
tains, and above their verdant summits tower the lofty peaks covered 
with everlasting snow. In the immediate vicinity of the village, the 
mountains are so high that it takes several hours to ascend the bold 
rocky summit of the Pico de Pilque. Still further up the valley, their 
colossal height increases, till the indented glacier of the Silla Veluda 
and tilt black cone of the volcano close the wonderful picture. The 
village itself has a most picturesque appearance, for it leans against a 
lofty ridge, which is crested with a magnificent forest of beech trees. 
There is an indescribable pleasure in botanizing on a bright morning 
in summer on these trackless heights* the endless variety of beautiful 
Alpine plants fills the botanist with enthusiasm; the majestic prospect 
of the snow-crowned Andes refreshes the eye of the wearied traveller, 
who reposes beneath the shgfle^o fr tf qe s of extraordinary size; and the 
atmosphere has a purity which seems to render him more capable of 
enjoying the pleasures of life and despising its dangers. But the most 
splendid and ever-novel object in the landscape is the volcano, which 
is a few leagues from the village, and, not being concealed by any of 
the smaller hills by which it is surrounded, is perpetually in sight. 
We are never weary of observing the various phenomena which it 
presents, sometimes occasioned by the manifold refraction of light, at 
others by the mighty convulsions which agitate its interior. Some¬ 
times a thick volume of smoke issues from its crater, like an enormous 
black column, which by an inconceivable force is impelled with greater 
rapidity than a cannon-ball into the blue sky; at others, a 
small wl»tte c&Qpd gently curls upwards out of the crater, with scarcely 
any perceptible motion* which indicates the trtlhquillity that prevails • 
vgithin. At any time of the day, the appearance of this mountain is 
new and varied, but it is most interesting when the sun is rising behind 
it, and ilUtmines its well-defined outline, or when enveloped in the ra¬ 
diance of the evening sun, long after it has left Antuco in shade. 
Even amid th^ storms which are ofteiMpread round its base, while the 
sky in the lower falley is serene and untroubled, it still jremains grand 
and beautiful. 
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** At night, when shrouded with thick clouds, it is rendered vIsiMe by 
the brilliant fire which constantly issues from its mouth, and which 
stfems to penetrate the lower strata of the atmosphere. The heat of 
summer, indeed, dissolves the snowy mantle with which winter has in¬ 
vested it, but a passing storffi, which never extends to the lower grounds, 
covers it, even in the warm month of January, with a sheet of silver. 
We are never tired of watching the moment when the departing day¬ 
light renders the glowing streams of lava visible. A solitary speck of 
fiery red begins to sparkle J it is followed by others, and suddenly the 
light, like a running fire, communicates to the long streams, which, in 
some places singly, and in others variously intersected, carry down 
from the crater to the base new masses of lava, which continue" their 
brilliant career till they are eclipsed by the more powerful light of 
the morning sun. In the months of November and December, when 
the air is quite free from the dry fog, we sometimes enjoy a very rare 
but truly magical spectacle. When a passing storm has covered the 
volcano with fresh pure snow, and the moon happens to he at the full, 
we observe at the sides of the cone, a four-fold light, in the most 
wonderful play of colours. While the moon is still low in the horizon, 
and, hid behind the mountain, strongly marks the outlines of its snow¬ 
capped summit, and the extreme point is still tinged with the last 
beams of the setting sun, a calm splendour rises majestically' from 
its interior, and streams of lava glow on the western side, which is en¬ 
veloped in shade: if at this instant light clouds cross over the summit, 
the scene is such as no one would attempt to describe’in words, and of 
which the greatest painter might despair of giving even a faint resem¬ 
blance ; for whatever grand effect the light of the moon, of the reflec¬ 
tion of the snow,«of the volcanic-fire, and of the evening sun, can 
produce singly, are here uniteeWfi^oite "magnificent and unequalled 
whole." 

During the author’s residence at the village of Antuco, which 
is not yet marked upon any map, he made many excursions in 
this hitherto unvisited Alpine country, in which, though there 
was difficulty enough in penetrating through the forest, you may 
at least set your foot to the ground without fear; for no poison¬ 
ous serpent, no gigantic stinging ants, no concealed enemy of* 
the animal kingdom, inhabits this happy region It would be 
useless to enumerate all the plants that extend to tbe highest 
summits of the mountains. No one, he observes^ could ever 
»imagine the^Alpine flora of Southern Chili to be SS beautiful to 
the eye, and so tempting to the connoisseur, as it really is. All 
the flowers of the Cape of Good Hope and. New Holland, 
which, without attaining the gigantic si ad of the tropical climates, 
are extremely pleasing, are happily united in the vegetation of this 
part of the Andes. b * 

„ " Indians, driven f*rom, their country, 'had settled partly in 

the neighbourhood of Antuco, and partly in the most remote lateral 
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valleys.* Though but a few understood some words of Spanish, the 
Araucanian dialect, which they use, was familiar to most of the country 
people and to my servant; and hence my intercourse with the caciq&es 
was not interrupted. Prudence counselled ps to seek the favour of 
these demi-savages, who might at any moment become our enemies, 
and, being a people whom no traveller has yet described, they deserved 
that attention; the result of which I will here add. The Pehuenche is 
a nomade, differing therein very much from the Araucanians, who, 
however, like him, belong to the same branch of the great copper- 
coloured or Patagonian race of America. Constantly roaming about 
among the Andes, he appears sometimes as a herdsman, with no pro¬ 
perty but his cattle—sometimes as a bold robber, who in time of 
war leaves domestic cares to the women, descends into the plains, and 
often extends his destructive excursions to the very gates of Buenos 
Ayres, where he is better known by.the name of the Indian of the 
mmias. 

a 

M fi« .xuhor gives minute details of their mode of life, which 

.■ :,*»bles that of other nomade tribes, and especially in North- 
ru Asia/ Their mothers are like those oV most savage people. 
The women are tinted like slaves, and frequently with much 
cruelly. The Pehut-uches are always at war with one or other 
of the neighbouring tribes. They consider it as the greatest 
proof of military skill to attack the enemy in some unguarded 
point, to penetrate into the open country, and to inflict upon the 
people all the horrors of an Inditfh war. They manage to arrive 
by night near the frontier place which they have doomed to de¬ 
struction. As soon as Qiori^Qgdynvns, they fush tumultuously, 
and with dreadful yells, into'the defenceless village, and the inha¬ 
bitants rarely have time to fly. The scene of barbarity and 
destruction which then begins baffles description. Whatever 
appears to be of any value is seized, the rest destroyed, the herds 
driven away, the men and youths murdered without pity; the old 
women, though not killed, are barbarously treated; the younger 
women and girls carried away with little hope of ever seeing their 
country again; Lastly, they set fire to the wretched huts, and 
the fiend-like assailants hastily retreat amidst the flames, and over 
the bloody carcases of their murdered victims. Less than two 
hours are sufficient to commence and finish this scene: they 
vanish 'as Suddenly as they came, and th# lamentations of the 
few inhabitants who have escaped alone bear witness to their 
destructive visit. 

“ It is very seldom that these Indians take any prisoners, and 
every one fights to the last moment, tather than expose himself to the 
more or less* dreadful fate which ffiay befall him, according to the 
humour of die victors. During my residence at Antuco, a military 
.party, which returned from the Southern Andes, had succeeded in 
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capturing a chief of the detested tribe of the Moluches. The unfor¬ 
tunate prisoner was destined to be a victim to their vengeance, and 
thfc intervention of the Chilian commandant, and the offer of con¬ 
siderable presents, had po influence over the incensed Indians, who, 
impatiently waited for the* next morning. The prisoner looked for¬ 
ward to his inevitable fate with that stupid indifference which has 
nothing in common with the courage of the hero. The man who, 
more than half degenerated, has never experienced the happiness 
of a softer feeling, resigns without emotion the cheerless boon of ex¬ 
istence. The noise of the festivalun honour of the triumph resounded 
throughout the night, and at daybreak a large circle of the men 
and all the women assembled before tin? fort. The prisoner stood in 
the centre of a smaller circle, composed of twenty warriors, each armed 
with his long lance. Three shallow pits had been dug at his feet, and 
a short stick was put into his hand. In a loud voice he'related his 
deeds, and named the enemies ifcho had fallen by his hand; and as he 
pronounced each name he broke off a piece of the stick, which lie 
threw into one of the pits and contemptuously trampled under foot. 
The shouts of the indignant hearers became louder and lpuder, and 
the women, transformed into furies, answered with yells and screams 
to every new name. One lance after the other was lowered and 

I jointed closer and closer at the breast of the scornful enemy. The 
ast piece of the stick was dropped; the last and the greatest of all 
the names was pronounced; and at the same instant resounded from 
a hundred throats the fearful war-cry of the Chibotoo. Twenty 
lances pierced the prisoner, who was lifted high into the air, and then 
fell dead upon the ground.” 

In peace the *Pehuenclm p are .liQspitable to strangers, and 
always give a good receptioiMothfeir commercial friends; but 
they do not believe themselves bound to pay any regard to those 
who are not recommended to them. They consider the robbery 
of a stranger, often accompanied with murder, as honourable as 
Europeans do a war carried on according to the law of nations. 
In trade they are honest, and disapprove of cowardly theft and 
cheating. When a caravan from tne Isla de la Laxa arrived, 
after eight ''days* journey, in the land of the Pehuenches, it* 
immediately repaired to the habitation of th$ most powerful 
cacique, who gave uotice of it to his tribe; Those who .had a 
mind to trade flocked from all the valleys, agreedupon the price, 
and took the goods with them. The day fixed foi*=ttie departure 
of the Chilians was known, and there never was an instance that 
the debtors kept away or committed any fraud in their mode 
of payment. , c , t 

From Antuco our traveller returned to the sea coast. The 
scenery appeared to him very poor uud prosaic 4 after several 
months’ residence amidst the magnificence of the Andes. He 
therefore resolved to embark in the first vessel for Peru, for 
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whifch he had to wait some weeks. This time was #ell em¬ 
ployed in copying out his botanical journals, and in packing up 
his collection, of which he kept duplicates, to be sent by a dif¬ 
ferent ship, not choosing unnecessarily to trust the fruits of such 
a summer to a single vessel. Though, during his stay in the deso¬ 
late and depopulated town of Concepcion, he oftep reflected 
with regret on the verdant plains and airy mountains of Antuco, 
he found a compensation in the company of Mr. Henry Rous, the 
British Consul, a very well inforified man, who treated him with 
every mark of kindness and friendship. He sailed on the 2<Hh 
of May, 1829, for Callao, sm board the English brig Catherine, 
the captain of which trusting to his local knowledge ventured to 
.pass through the Bocachica of Talcahuano; arid he reached with¬ 
out accident the harbour of Callao*' not much pleased with the 
barren and desolate appearance of the Peruvian coast. 

“ A flat country, gently rising towards the interior, is bounded by 
a whitish Streak of sand along the coast, on which is situated the brown 
and inhospitable-looking port of Callao. As far as the eye can reach 
from a this point of view, there is not a tree to enliven the dreary and 
stony* surface, not a scanty patch of even the lowest kind of vegeta¬ 
tion to indicate the vicinity of water, without a constant supply of 
which nothing ( flourishes here except succulent saline plants, or low 
and thorny shrubs, which at a distance have the appearance of small 
yellow patches. Round the little tillage of Bellavista are extensive 
tracts of dry gravel, interrupted here land there by reeds and a few 
other plants, which are chexyftugdbythi inhabitants with extraordinary 
care. Still further on, with ti ai’SWlness of aspect which even sur¬ 
passes that of the foreground, runs the low rocky outline which marks 
the former boundary c£ the ocean. The towers of Lima, beyond 
which rises the gloomy ridge of the Andes, alone give some variety to 
this uninviting landscape, which is not rendered more attractive when 
the sun pours down his rays from an unclouded sky. All the glowing 
splendour of a tropical Armament is vain, when it illumines only a sou 
which is adorned by no plant, refreshed by no stream, which has been 
condemned by Nature herself to everlasting sterility, which even human 
industry cannot remedy, and where the appearance of a land bird is 
regarded as an event. The whole extent of country which stretches 
towards the.north and south retains the same character with unchang¬ 
ing flddlityJNtnly where a scanty stream trickjes down from the clefts 
of the Andes and irrigates flat valleys, the thinly scattered inhabitants 
are able, with immense labour, to cultivate this ungrateful soil.” 

ft A general misfortune would be the drying up of the scanty 
streamlet which is fed by the mountain snow, and of which the very 
last drop is' qsed for refreshing the stony fields. But we are scarcely 
out of the limits of the artificial irrigation wjiich is necessarily confined 
to narrow stripes, when w£are again upon the dreary waste, covered 
with boulders, or with hills composed of a very light mate drift sand— 
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where tie traveller cannot obtain a glass of fresh water for'several 
days together, and where owing to the frequent changes even the 
native guide often loses his way. Only those singular succulent 
plants cactus and tillanilsia are to be seen. Such is the extreme 
aridity of the soil, that aftet the lapse of three centuries we still find 
the mummies of the ancient Peruvians in a state of perfect preservation. 
They were interred in a sitting posture, and according to tradition are 
the remains of persons who caused themselves to be buried alive jn 
the sand upon the conquest of Peru by the Spaniards. The fog which 
hangs for six months over the cofintry is considered very beneficial, 
and though at the most it attaches itself as a fine mist to woollen 
clothing, the Limanese call it aquaceros, a torrent. If the tropical 
sun poured down its rays upon Peru with the same unclouded lustre as 
on the splendid Brazil, the thirsty land would long since have been con- 
verted into a desert, unfit for th^habitation of man or of animals. But 
a heavy rain would be no less a national misfortune, for its long con¬ 
tinuance would inevitably destroy even the largest houses in Lima; 
the roofs of which are, for the most part, composed of reeds. If in 
the course of a man’s life such an event as a real fall of rafa happens 
to take place on the coast of Peru, it produces an indescribable sensa¬ 
tion. Processions parade the streets to implore the protection of 
Heaven for their endangered city, and the remembrance of such a 
misfortune is long preserved. Even with the utmost industry of the 
inhabitants, a country like this would be unable to maintain any con¬ 
siderable population, if there were not in its territory some more 
fertile district, from which it may Supply its wants by mutual exchange. 
The Andes of Peru almost entirely support the inhabitants of the 
coast; for, though their meanV ^eight^ jfer^xceeds that of the .Chilian 
Cordilleras, they contain valleysSs?*plateaux, which, in spite of their 
vicinity to the region of eternal snow, enjoy a moderate climate, and 
are very fertile. These are eagerly sought ag an abode, especially by 
the Indians, the degenerate descendants of those mild and unwarlike 
people who once obeyed the sceptre of the Incas. There is a great 
variety of climate in the Andes, and the number of objects cultivated 
there might be still further increased; for many useful, hitherto un¬ 
known plants might be naturalized, if care were taken to ascertain the 
locality and the relative proportions of atmospheric heat which they 
require, previously to their being transplanted. But the most beautiful 
part of the country, in which a thousand sources of future wealth are 
still buried, commences on the eastern declivity of the second chain of 
the Andes. Here arexplains traversed by lower hillspsSOverbd with 
an ocean of foliage, v^ing in beauty with the climate of Chili, hut far 
surpassing it in the abundance and luxuriance of its productions. To 
these join, within the extensive frontiers, those boundless plains, where 
gigantic rivers, which roll their broad waves through solitary forests, 
are the only means of communication between the widely scattered 
dwellings of a very scanty population 

^ * 

Lima has suffered much from the Revolution, besides losing 
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the nWnOpoly of a considerable trade with Chili and Upper Peru, 
of which the author gives some interesting particulars. He thus 
proceeds: , 

“ The Revolution affected Lima also in aqptfter way. A great num¬ 
ber of people were suddenly deprived of the means of subsistence, when 
political animosity had banished the most opulent nobles, or compelled 
them to live in retirement. They had given employment to ifiany artists 
«^and mechanics, who were engaged exclusively on works of luxury; and 
from this period too may be dated the, decline of many branches of ma¬ 
nufacture, which were formerly carried to great perfection; for instance, 
very hoe embossed work in gold and silver, at Guanianga and Lima, 
Many private fortunes were Idst during the iutrigues, for which the 
political state of the country afforded many opportunities. The perse¬ 
cutions and the legal confiscations, the heavy taxes, and, above all, the 
incapacity of a people addicted to luxury and pleasure to conform to 
the pressure of the times by judicious retrenchments,—have immensely 
diminished the national wealth. Tinsel splendour indeed still prevails 
everywhere in Lima, though poverty and decline are but too evident in 
both domestic and public arrangements. The times arc now gone by 
when a Limancse lady of the higher rank was obliged, on gala days, to 
wear pearls and jewels to the value of more than thirty thousand dol¬ 
lars, in order to maintain her rank j and the riches which arc described 
with so much astonishment by the very credible TJlloa have disappeared 
with the exhaustion of its sources. It would be impossible for them 
now', as they once did, to pave a street m with bars of silver, to give a new 
viceroy an idea of the treasures of thcX^ountry, or to shoe their mules 
with silver. Nevertheless, luxury is stij very prevalent; and hence, 
after a short stay, we form m c ^ e^ ^tavoff’able opinion of the domestic 
arrangements of Peruvian fatnifies/tJreoles of all countries have the 
weakness to attach much importance to outward splendour, and even 
the English in tHte West ladies ore not altogether exempt from this fail - 
ing. But in Peru this has been carried to the utmost excess, in conse¬ 
quence of the unhappy predominance of the coloured races and the 
inbred effeminacy of the Whites. The contest for pre-eminence betrays 
the different castes into the most boundless extravagance—a propensity 
which commerce enables them to gratify, as every ship imports some 
new article of luxury, which they eagerly purchase, and then, like chil¬ 
dren, throw' aside. The far celebrated women of Lima are said to 
exceed all limits in this respect, and thus to revenge themselves on their 
fathers ayd Imsbands, who, if such a feature were wanting to complete 
the picture oHmismanagement, are the most passionate gamblers in 
America. 

" The discontent of the Whites, who would rather renounce many 
privileges,than share thenf with the despised lower castes, for whom 
they entertain a traditional hatred—the dissatisfaction ofia large party, 
who forfeited the highest object of the happiness of the white Pera*t§ms, 
titles and orders, by the republican equalization—military oppression— 
poverty—increasing demoralization and weakness, in the government,— 
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these have hitherto been in Peru the only perceptible consequences of 
its separation from the mother- country. Whatever the blessings of 
freedom, which the rest of the Americans, and especially the people of 
Chili, are really beginning to enjoy, it is known to the Peruvian only 
from the paltry rhymes of his patriotic songs. The Revolution has 
overtaken him before he was ripe for it, and the moral immaturity of 
his whole life makes it difficult to foresee what generation'frill at length 
create new order from the ruins of a general dissolution.” 

When the author embarked for Peru, he intended to visit 
Guayaquil, and to make a long stay in Choro and Esmeraldas, 
but, on his arrival at Lima, he found this to be impracticable. 
As the coasts of Peru have little to engage the naturalist, to 
return to Chili did not appear to be of much use, and a voyage 
to the East Indies was necessarily renounced from pecuniary^ 
considerations: the interior of Peru appeared to offer the only 
asylum, where he might continue his old avocations without in¬ 
terruption, and at a small expense. It is difficult in r America to 
obtain information respecting distant provinces, even d* the same 
state. Mr. J. F. Scholtz, however, the head of one of the 
greatest houses on the west coast of America, gave him the most 
friendly aid. 

“ And if,” says he, tl contrary to the express wish of this worthy Ger¬ 
man, his name is here publicly mentioned, it is from a sense of the gra¬ 
titude which hq amply deserves,, ffs the promoter of a difficult enterprixe, 
and as the protector of a traveller, who, without recommendation from 
any government, «and without a ny officia l character, commenced his 
long journey. To him I am imWWeu ‘lor the permission to visit the 
Amazons, which is very difficult to be obtained. He afterwards libe¬ 
rated me from an imprisonment, by which it was hqped to debar me 
from all further research; and, lastly, procured me many agreeable 
hours in the solitary wildernesses of Maynas, by furnishing me with 
letters and other supplies. Mr. Sebastian Martins, an Anglo-Portu- 
guese, the proprietor of large estates on the Huallaga, spoke in high 
terms of that country, and invited me to make a long stay in Cassapi or 
Cuchero. The bare mention of these names, celebrated for the re-*« 
searches of the Spanish botanists, Ruiz, Pavon, and Tafalla, made me 
decide in a moment. The projected visit to the Peruvian Andes was 
changed to a long residence in the Cinchona forests of Huanuco, the 
navigation of the r^pijj Huallaga, and a voyage across tinMvbcie breadth 
of the continent upon the majestic Amazons.” ; 

We would most willingly dwell at some length on this part of 
the author’s journey, but the space allotted to us will qllow only 
some extracts, to which we confine ourselves with the less regret, 
as we cannot but hope that*a work of such importance will ap¬ 
pear in an ^English translation. * 

“ A few^ leagues from Diezrao are the ruins of an ancient city of 



the Incas, of considerable 
angle erf the plain, sepatat 


,J WHfar occupy the north eastern 

„ .—— c -- -v —<# ami stony chain of hills from 

the Pampa de Cochamarca, which ia about five leagues bijpacl. 
The road passes through it, and, Itmfftofore our approach, we beheld 
with impatience the widely scattme^l^onifinents of a people who, in 
a moral sens^are wholly extinhti^;<;tf^s|^-uvians call it Tarabobambu 
Xthe village # the plain), which# ^upptwili^g* it were thes only one, 
would be insignificant enough- From the great extent of this scattered 
village, we may form some idea of its ancient consequence. Such of 
the houses as are still left* or of which we can trace the remains, lie 
scattered without any seeming regularity. We were unable to dis¬ 
tinguish any roads or streets; for the high road, which has been 
carried through it, is probably of very recent date. *The detached 
buildings are pretty equal in size, ana -are separated from each other 
by small intervals, which, seem to indicate that each Was surrounded 
by a court-yard. This very same style of building is^till followed by 
the Indian* of the Andes, and even the same mode of erecting the 
walls lias continued unchanged, if we except from the comparison the 
greater negligence of the Peruviana of the presdht day. , The walls are 
built in a circular form, are from thirty to forty paces intbeir outer 
circumference, and from six to ten feet in height, .Even allowing 
something for the rubb»h,the size of the old Peruvian' habitations is 
very inconsiderable; for houses of ten to thirteen paces in the inner 
diameter, with a .wall at the utmost fourteen feet high, are certainly no 
palaces. We must not, however, expect, at an elevation of 2500 
fathoms above the level of the sea, ffeqmeet with buildings such as 
Palmyra presents to the eye of the astonished European. We stand 
amid the ruins of a people wj3^4B£reun|fcquainted with iron, who were 
therefore confined to the use of copjpFf, and sought to compensate :'t$e 
want of mechanical aids by untiring perseverance. The materials 
of which the wall* are composed are taken from the quarries of the neigh* 
bouring chain of hills, and, though by no mean* of a durable nature, the* 
builders have been so careful in the selection, that the lapse of centu¬ 
ries has made but little impression on these walla. The different pieces 
are accurately fitted, and instead of mortar are cemented together by 
a Very tough kind of earth, which has become so indurated, that no¬ 
thing hut the pick-axe of the superstitious treasure-hunteV could have 
wrenched them asunder* The most remarkable features in the archi¬ 
tecture of these ruins are the pointed or hell-shaped roofs, which are 
of tmsller stones etnbeddecMn indurated clay. Ulloa say* 
tiamz, nothing i* known of the^ manner i» which the. 
d their houses—but that at .was most probable they 
‘ flat wpodefi rpofs,n® no trace of vaults or archeshaa 
ruins, aiA ;! eWtytopgj&dteutoAhaCto 
ie^ : MhowiCM«!Wi : ’^The 
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markable remains, wlaieb'*#dtfid probably have withstoodboth time 
and climate for a thousand years; Wherever the Peruvian beholds 



fodkgstda ^eabodeof atr extermhiated people, he immediately suspects 
themtistenceof the guacas, nr caverns, wh*#i were fifled by the Incas, 
at the time of the conquest* with gold and precious stones, and for- 
gditfh ^emamrO;deatk ; oC these chieftains, who had buried 

diem from a sense of duty, and not chosen any persons as the deposi- 
taries of the secret. The mbst absurd femes have been invented,* 
and,according to a tradition coeval with the conquest ofctljg* City, there 
is in a mountain lake neorCuzcoa gold,chain, which: went twice 
round the market-place, add of such large proportions that an Indian 
could with difficulty carry, a single link of it. Many ptrsons have 
ruined themselves by'Wh attempts to turn aside the waters of the 
lake; These fdlures did hbthdwever deter others frommaking si- 
milair attempts, and only three years ago a ppposhl* Wae mhde to 
establish a company in Europe, for draining a lake in Columbia, in 
which immense treasures were said to have been buried; Electrical 
phenomena are frequent in the Andes of Peru, and ‘even the better 
mforteed European traveller ogtasMafty beholds strange sights, which 
have something awful about tfauft when seen at night in a solitary en¬ 
campment, fit? removed fr^U humo^ibitadon^ But the Peruvian 

'«p»/lower class, when hd *e&Mr8ftvmy lustra listening through the 
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buftalso far wore ihoatile, ,aniil;fkfo jw |MurticulaTly the case with the 
ias^/.,1t0ti'iure«tx)<>^ a^3^^ip4'by them .in every, tiling you 

t '#J)d aredaity^Dliged ttj exert;^your ingenuity to discover weans 
eDcounwaia^lEem, butare jtao( obliged td;afiltnowles^e,^ith 
yfxaliph,; that- the acuteness of ; |tir|HMp ( jqjfldfe?st^ndrog is no Mjafhtyfar 
thei^'tinct of the'se;fitt|e>niw^J; ; J|i^'soi9ae i observation, T#asj con¬ 
founded at the great number of die ant, for instance; 

for diere is no gart of the level coutfkry of ‘Maynnqr where^tfte suits are 
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colour# move busily backward and forward, ready for defence, 
likewise employed in looking for and attacking animals which are so 
unfortunate a* to be unable to escape, either fjjnforue or by rapid 
flidJUc If they approach a house, the owner part 

ancq goes out of their way 5 for e&po*i»us vermin that atey have taken 
up their abode in the roof orjwm-leaves, the insects and larv« 
Which do much more damage foho otte is aware of, are all destroyed 
or compelled to seek safety In Sight. The most secret recesses of 
the huts do not escape their search, and the animal that wads for 
their arrival is infallibly loan They even, as the natives affirm, 
overpower large snakes, for the warriors quickly form a circle round 
the reptile, while basking m fort sun, which on perceiving its enemies 
endeavours to escape* but in vain; for si& or more of the enemy have 
fixed themselves upon it, and, white foe tortured animal endeavours to 
relieve itself by a single turn, foe number of its foes is increased a 
hundred fold; thousands of foe, smaller ants from foe main column 
hasten Up, and, in spite of foe writings of foe snake, wound it in innu¬ 
merable places, ana m a few hours nothing remains of it but a clean 
skeleton.” 


To whatever side y&a turn your eyes about Pampayacfc you see 
fody a wilderness of thickly wooded mounjpins, where civ|luhd man 
has never established himself, or has appeared only as a transitory 
passenger, leaving no trace behind. The soul of foe observer Is filled 
with a feeling of melancholy by the fact, foal in the tropical countries 
the Works of man disappear mote completely and more ragsfoy than 


speaks of colonies that once Nourished in those mountains; but, did 
not ittcarcely perceptible tfaces^m foe^fomst indicate that trodden 
paths formerly connected foe houses Vhicb have disappeared, we 
should be inclined to doubt the feet. Event* that happened only a 
century ago am enveloped* in foe Wildernesses of foe «rtw World, m 
foe yOm Of uncertain and obscure tradition 4 and what, to foe inha¬ 
bitant of foe Eastern hemisphere, the foMre of a hiatoty embracing 
some thousand yews* would appear like events of the nut twelve- 
monfo* bears, in MvfouawrSal countries.of America, which me desti¬ 
tute orlfotMrieil re^' -, and amidst the overpowering energies of 
Nature, fort character or veneraile antiquity. Some decayed nopr 


uninhabited lfo|% add a 
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we foe only remains of 
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" (rotelaix to eight fdst high, somewhat like a blackthorn, which 
i it resembles in its numerous small white blossoms, end the lively 
Mfch* gteenof thMOaves. These leaves, which are gathered Aid 
«carefutfc dr^^ife an article of brisk tiad& and the use of them 
is as old as the first knowledge ofjil&itifery of Pern. It is a Ai- 
mutant, which acts upon the nelves 4H the same manner as opium. 
Unhappily, the use of it has degenerated into a vine which seems 
incurahi#. The Itt^tans of America, especially those of the 
Pet uvian Andes, notwithstanding the civilisation which surrounds 
them/have a vague sense of their own incurable deficiency, and 
hence they are eager to relieve themselves, by violent excitements, 
fiom such melancholy feelings. This accounts, not only for the 
use of the coca, hut also for the boundless love of spirituous 
liquors, which possesses scarcely an#, other people in the world 
in an equal degree. To the Peruvian, the coca is the source of 
the highest gratification,; for under its influence lus usual melan¬ 
choly leaves him, and his dull imagination presents him with 
images wdfich he never enjoys in his usual ’state of iniud. If it 
cannot entirely produce the terrible feeling of over-excitemen% 
that opium does, yet it reduces die person who uses it to a simi¬ 
lar statej» which is doubly dangerous, because, though less in 
degree, it is of far longer duration. This effect is not perceived 
until after continued observation; for a new coiner is surprised 
indeed at the many disorders to Whfch the men of many classes of 
the people are subject 10 Peru, bqt isVvery far from ascribing them 
to the coca. A look at a determined coquero^ives the solution 
of the phenomenon? unlit for nH the serious concerns of life, 
such a one is a stave to hie passion, even more than the diimkarcj, 
and expoms himself to far greater dangers to gratify his propen¬ 
sity. As the magic power of the herb cannot be entirely felt, till 
the usual concerns of daily life, or the interruptions of social in¬ 
tercourse. cease to employ (he mental powers, the genuine co- 
quero retires into soljtmy darkness or the wilderness, as soon as his 
longing for this intoxication becomes Irresistible. »When night, 
which is doubly awful in the gloomy forest, covers the earth, he 
remains stretched out under the tree which he his chosen j with- 


tupl Upoets the oldest trees, he regards it not, In two days be 
gwterafiy returns, paie,*trembliug, Ida eyes sunk, a fearful picture 
of unnatural indafgmm* He who hue once been noised with 
tbil passituCand is pbtiM in Uftarioft that favours its develop- 
wettt, is a lost man, * a ft * , 
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raeu of good families who* «m accident* visit to the ajtods,' 
began to use coca to pass away the acquired .a relish 

fqfit, and from that moment were lost to world* and* 

aafif under some malignant spall* refused tOiMP^l the towns* 
We are told how the r^atiot# at length ^discovered the fugitive 
in some remote Indian village* and* in sputa nf his tears* dragged 
him backoto his home. But these unhappy persons were a* fond 
of living in the wilderness* as averse to ttig pose orderly mode of 
life in the towns; for public opinion condemns the white coquaro, 
as it does an incorrigible drunkard among us. They* therefore, 
take the earliest opportunity of escaping to the woods* where 
degraded, unworthy of the white complexion* the stamp of natu¬ 
ral superiority* and become half savages* they fall victims to pre¬ 
mature death* through the^immoderate use of this intoxicating 
herb. , 


Dr. Poeppig passed more than five months in the solitude of 
Pampayacp* leading a very uniform life* solely occupied with 
the increase of bis ccfi lections, in which he was very Successful. 
^Christmas was at hand* and some preparations were made* as 
well as circumstances would permit m that lonely spot* to beep 
the festival* even though alone. But foitune had otherwise de¬ 
termined* for* goiugout on the eveuing of the 23d of December, to 
cut down a tree that was in blossom* he suddenly felt a pain in bis 
instep* like that caused by a dtpp of burning sealing wax* and* look¬ 
ing round* discovered a ver/farge serpent close to him* coiled up 
with its head erest* seeming rather to be satisfied with what it 
had done* than to be meditating a sefcoifd attack. From a sudden 
impulse, be attempted to kill the serpent* which he at length suc¬ 
ceeded in doing* and then* recollecting his own dangef* hastened 
to the house, which was about five hundred paces distant. But 
his foot had swelled considerably before he reached it. Happily, 
a creole inhabitant of Panipayaco, wbo Was at hand* proceeded to 
the operation* though the Indians who were called in* after look¬ 
ing for the snake, declared the wound to he mortal, with the com- < 
posure which is usual to them* and probably originates in their 
being accustomed to a nature* which daily threatens visible or 
supposed dangers, A blue spot* an inch broad, and two black 
points resembling fimpundutoef a needle* quite coldfMd almost 
without feeling* mowed where the bite bud been tV” 

being no instrumeets* the skin whs forced with‘ ^ 
and cut away m a vdtoto to the muscle*, but* f 
was so unlike that at a surgeodY Ami H 
^ Black blood Bowed * 
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^heatiU red hot,became, according tea superstitious notion of the 
^Peruvians, silver or ton does harm. Meanwhile, the general pa*n 
/increased io much^such frequent fainting fi,ts ensued, and it 
VoprobsbleuSfaeath wouldfolloW, that ne time was to be [of 
\ Our traveller wrote a few lines witfi a blacklead pencil to bid a 
i last 3*Ueu to his friends in Lima and in his distant home. He 
urged those who surrounded him to send His collections and 
papers according to Mi directions, and promised them that they 
should have the rest of his effeots. Having thus settled his 
worldly affairs, and reached, perhaps for the last time, bis wretched 
bed, all around appeared to.be involved in night, and, as he be¬ 
came insensible, the pain diminished. Long after midnight he 
recovered from his lethargy, and the vigour of youth obtained the 
victory; for a burning fever, a profgee perspiration, and a pecu¬ 
liar and severe shooting pain in the wounded limb, were indica¬ 
tions of safety. But a storm bowled in the forest, which an ill- 
secured place in the leaf thatch could not resist, add large drops 
fell upon/he sufferer. With much difficulty, he succeeded 19 ^ 
moving m$ burning head out of the way, but his body was so 
swelled that it was almost impossible to move. No friendly 
hand w4*> bea* to present a cooling beverage, or to prevent the 
raiu from entering. The Indian, who had been left by the others 
to watch, convinced that death had taken place, and seized with 
superstitious fear, had long before'fled to his companions. It 
was not till morning that curiosity attracted some persons, and 
relieved him from his pajnfijl situation. The Succeeding days 
passed in gjeat agony, for a large wound had been formed, and 
indications of the poison long remained. 

“ A fortnight elapsed before I was able, with the assistance of an 
Indian, to leave my bed, and, stretched oft the skin of an ounce be¬ 
fore the door of my hut, again to enjoy the pure air and a more cheer¬ 
ful prospect. It was a lovely mild morning; several trees of the most 
beautiful kinds had blossomed during my imprisonment, and now 
looked invitingly from the neighboaring wood. The gay butterflies 
spovted familiarly around, and the voices of the birds sounded cheer¬ 
fully from the crowns of the trees. As if desirous to reconcile^her 
faithful disciple, and to make him ftwteet what he had suffered. Nature 
appeared ip lb most festive dress. Gratitude qgd emotion filled my 
hSST&r certainly the goodness of the Supreme Power, m His care 
manifested in nothing so much as thefeoulty, originally be- 
itownQry individual, of finding m the intercourse with the 
beaXos/Wrid of plants and animals, even under the wssutc of 
severe sdflferingp a never-failing soutiip jj>f consolation and of jog. \ 

Tvwwds the awl ofS.mrary, 1*30. preparation, were art* to 
prosecute the journey down, therivett into the interior m P&o 5 
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but the effects of our traveller’s wound, together with th#grea£ 
privations and hardships which lie had endu|m had »o weakened 
*. Ms constitution, that was attacked kfr l&tttai«nittent feveri 
Tins caused such delay, that he did mat waUfiNJfS'buco till the 
end of March, whence* he <NW hie collections to Lima—but he 
wae detained there three week* town dm effect* of the fevesr' lie 
wee obliged to f»|Mi to Cerrn do I s eeco § hi order to receive 


and of his voyago W SMp*» He returned at th* beginning 
of May to Castapi* where he had ti$e pleasure of finding the In* 
di*ni with whom he was to navigate the upper part of the river 
Htiallage. The voyage down this river, and ibe occasional excur¬ 
sion# into the country, wena particularly interesting. At Ucbixa, a 
viUagrof the missions* be met with the'priest*a worthy old Spaniard, 
the Only one of his nation and profession who had not sunk in 
the storms of the revolution. Don Reason Bazadres, a Franciscan 
lunnk^o native of t^lfetn«~4iad lived for more thaw/orty years 
* in the missions of the Upper HuaJJaga—aud, since tfae^xpuUion 
of the Spaniards* was toe only European on the honks pf that 
river. This friendly, though very poor, old man mas mot a little 
rejoiced at seeing a wunttyman in his desert, for, in the interior 
of America, the distinctions and prejudices of the several nations 
of our part of the world vanish, end it is sufficient to have crossed 
the ocean to ha considered by the Burepafen settler in the forest 
as a relation. ° His next station was at Xocache, formerly a 
flourishing mission, where, by consent of the priest of Ucbiza, 
he took possession of the #mt habitable pert of die ancient 
mission-house, and remained two months, mjpeelf and bis sei- 
vant being the only inhabitants of the vising*. At tim end of 
August^ however, the priest' fit Uettiaa came to Tocpclke, which 
was a awn tor the scattered inhabitants of toe tniisioo to assem¬ 
ble, ns they always do when tbe f mistionaiy is them* Perhaps 
an appwHtotg holiday of thnpkintoh wga a still greater induce¬ 
ment to their astomblingi toe Unhappily ties Chrmtifm religion, 
though established among thaw where * bend*# panto* is valued 
by toes# JMiaot ffimto^theen^oppeijunitlas tor 

drinking bento la toe nmnettton.Mtoito wtohtk 

On tinted wf September, Or* 
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*^y, \rhe Collection/>f live animals was incretsed in Sion by 

S itton# from thf Indiana who returned from the chase- 
numbera of am/T must Am**** ftwests. appeared from tlm? 
ties of ijnoked monkey* which this pity brought back*) 
they bad lived for eight days m W#«fh*ef Mfimy*, and yet 
prodg*rh«0O with them, beaidaa 4 jpetwombw that Were alive, 
‘and, notwithstanding tbefr short captlrity/wnatfcabiy tame. 
Their m'odrof treating old monkeys' ie original enough, They 
wound \tiem with arrow* steeped in weak poison, which only 
stupifiea them J they stick the wound when the boast falls from 
the treef bury him ap to the neck in fresh mould, and cram his 
mouth with salt, by way of antidote. When the monkey has 
come to himself, they bind him in broad pieces of cloth, like a 
child in swaddling clothes, only so tight that it is impossible for 
him to move. So the prisoner remains a couple of days, and is 
drenched with salt water as long as he shows the least disposition 
to bite. Thosd that are very violent are hung up at intervals in 
the smoke <wer the die* In a short tune they are compelled to 
eat coohepr provisions, seasoned with capsicum, as the mode of 
‘ teaching them the ways of man; and in net this method of cure, 
rough as it is, seldom fails. 

Proceeding on the voyage, oar traveller reached, on the 6th of 


TT?(»rTTW7)i 




Maynas, where he remained till the month of July in the follow¬ 
ing yean An entire chapter is dedicated to the description of 
the province and its poditeptos-^the manners ofnhe Indians of 
the missions-^the present state*of the natives, &c. The collec¬ 
tions were here ttigancntedi by eights large chests filled with the 
skins of animals,* and many page# of written descriptions and 
numerous drawings prove what may bo done by industry in the 
forests, where the claims of European society, that take up so 
much time, are WalneWn. The kmt chapter in the work contains 
the account of that voyage dowto the A masons to Park. His 
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Poeppig’i TrmeU Iff CAtV Peru, 

America, the land of wonders, which, as %h|d many years' ...__ 

received die novice oft the shores the West Adies^ in the full spi^ri 
of the tropical momng* now disraissed him in friendly repose, n 
die evening twdi^ifc The unclouded sun sunk with aceekratsu 
rapidity in die honsen, mad his last heamsfell on the distant lines of/ 
the primeval forest, which here covers the flat coast of Brastke^h tor i 
the sea. * Night at length drew over all ‘ her slow and gradfiial veil,’ J { 
the continent had vanished* and reminiscences alone remain |! as the 
fairest fruits of past enjoyments.” 

Thus then we haye accompanied our traveller in his bng and 
often perilous wanderings \ we have seen him bear, with Uninter¬ 
rupted equanimity, fatigues, hardships, dangers, and total seclu¬ 
sion from human society, supported by his admiration of the 
magnificent evidences of creative power, which, in those scenes 
of wonder and astonishment, so forcibly impel the contemplative 
mind ^ to look through nature up to nature’s God,” We have 
conceived his enthusiasm, for though we have not had the for¬ 
tune to visit personally the; scenes which he describes, we have 
listened with delight to a Humboldt# to a Martius\pnd other 
adventurous explorers of these continents, whose laboiys have * 
made us better acquainted with the Inmost recesses of these 
regions, than with some countries nearer home. We have at 
times indulged in Elyaian dreams of some future age; when the 
hand of man S MU have disarmed nature of her terrors, without 
despaiimgher of her magnificence ; when civilization shall have 
spread its blessings, without ils evils# and the temples of a pure 
religion shall have taken the place of the hut of the savage and 
of the tiger’s den. But these Utopian visions have been too 
soon dispelled % truth's uiipi tying beam* which has revealed to 
us a far different prospect. We behold with a conviction which 
no arguments cap weaken, with a viylifhess of perception which 
no efforts of our oton can soften, the jcertainty of an impending 
and tremendous conflict between, foe white, foe pegro, foe co¬ 
loured, and the Indian population,, foe fearful nature of which.it 
is «a easy to foresee nwfad tocentempiate. Such is also 
the opinion pf Hr. Poeppig, whfy \|j ; .;4n* : idpmanfc flf CJhfii, has 
the following observations: <:.. « a ' 
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Grangers find it so difficult to distinguish, and which, in countries like 
JrasiT, must lead, sootjer or later, to a dreadful war of extermination, 
aid in Peru and Columbia will defer to a period indefinitely remote 
die establishment of general civilisation, *** If it is a great evil for 
a state to have two very different races of men for its citizens, tb6 
di&dmtfti becomes general, and the most dangerous collisions ensue, 
'when, hr an unavoidable mixture, races arise which belong to neither 
party, .jAd ip general inherit all the vices of their parents, hut very 
rarely mrf of their virtues. If the population of Peru consisted of 
only Whites and Indians, the situation of the country would be less 
hopeless than it must now appear to every calm observer. Destined, 
as they "seem by Nature herself,* to exist on the earth as a race, for a 
limited period only, the Indians, both in the north and south of this 
vast continent, in spite of all the measures which humanity dictates, 
are becoming extinct with etjual rapidity and in a few centuries will 
leave to the Whites the undisputed possession of the country. With 
the Negroes the case is different; tliey have found in America a coun¬ 
try winch is even more congenial to their nature than the land of their 
oiigin, so that their numbers arc almost everywhere increasing, in a 
manner calculated to excite the most serious alarm. In the same 
proportion as they mnltiply, and the white population is no longer 
recruited by frequent supplies from the Spanish peninsula, the people 
of colour likewise become more numerous. Hated by the dark 
mother, distrusted, by the white father, they look on the former with 
contempt, on the'latter with an aversion, which circumstances only 
suppress, but which is insuperable, as it is founded on a high degree 
of innate pride. All measures suggested by experience apd policy, if 
not to amalgamate the heterogeneous elements of the population, yet 
to order them so that they might subsist together without collision, 
and contribute in common to the preservation of the machine of the 
state, have proved,fruitless. * * * The late revolutions have made 
no change in this respect. The hostility, tho hatred, of the many 
coloured classes will continue a constant check to the advancement 
of the state, full of danger to the prosperity of the individual citissens, 
and perhaps the ground of the extinction of entire nations. The 
fate which must sooner or later befall the greater part of tropical 
America which is filled with negro slaves, which will delude the fair¬ 
est provinces of Brazil with blood, and convert them into a desert, 
where the civilised white man will paver again be able to establish 
himself, may not indeed affiict Peru and Columbia to the same extent; 
but these onUMries will always suffer from the jsvils resulting from 
the prese&a of an alien race. If such a country as the United 
States faelswelf checked and impeded by its proporimnably less pre¬ 
dominant black population ;,and if them wherethe wisdom and power 
of the goverhment ate' supported by public spirit, remedial measures 
are sought In vain \ how much greater raUst be the evil In countries 
like Peru, where the supine character of the Whites favours incessant 
revolutions, where the tewptwy rulers are not distingttwhed either for 
prudence or real patriotism* and the infinitely rude Negro possesses 
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only brutal strength, which makes him doubly dangerous in suck' 
countries, where morality is at so low an ebb ? He and his half 
descendant, the Mulatto, joined the white Peruvian, to expet tht 
Spaniards, but would«sopn turn against their former allies, were they. 
not at present kept back by want of moral energy and education.) 
But the Negro and the man of colour, far more energetic than 1 

Creole, will in time acquire knowledge, and a Way of thinkingfchat will * 
place them on a level with the Whites, who do not advancaJn mo same 
proportion, so as to maintain their superiority.” 

When we consider all these circumstances, when &ve see 
Buenos Avres even now harassed,, by perpetual wars w4th the 
Indians, when we think of the frightful crimes that have already 
taken place at Par&, we cannot but anticipate the consequences 
that must ensue, if the Negroes should rise in a general insur¬ 
rection, and be joined by‘ the native Indians. We wonder at 
the blind infatuation of the Brazilians, who, in defiance of their 
own laws,still import 100,000 new slaves every year fiom Africa; 
and we feel our minds depressed by the melancholy persuasion, 
that the future fate of these fine countries will prove \tyen more 
tremendous, than the awful denunciation which threatensrto visit * 
the sins of the fathers upon the children, even to the third and 
fourth generation. 

We must not omit to mention, with due commendation, the 
sixteen striking view's of the sceuery of the Andes, which accom¬ 
pany this interesting work. 


Art. II.—1. Lex Romano. Burgundionum: ex Jure Romano et 
Germauico illmtravit August. Frideric. Barkow, J.U. Doctor, 
et in Universitate Literaria Gryphiswaldensi Antecessor. 
Gryphiswaldiie. 1826. 8vo. 

2. Corpus, Legum, she Brachylogus Juris Civilis: ad jidem 

quattuor codicum scriptorum et principum editionum emendavit , 
commentaries criticos, locorum similium annotationem, mtiliam 
litterariam , indicesque adjecit, ineditam incerti scriptoria Epi - 
tomen Juris Chilis, medio duodecimo aoeulo fadtauh ex codice 
Tubingensi edidu Eduardus Booking, Juris utHusqJe Doctor, 
et in Universitate Frider. Guil. Rhenatra E. Cp Professor 
Publicus. Beroltni. 1829. 8vo. * J 

3. Lex Dei, sive 'Mosakarum et Romanarum Legum Collatio: e 
codkibus matmtnptis VindobonenSi et Verceu&m, nttper re • 
pertis, au^am M mendatam edidit , noth indicibusque Ulus - 
travitVtidencus Blume, Hamburgensis, in Academia Georgia 
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Augusta Antecessor, Magn. Brit* Ilannoveraeqiie Regi ab 
Aulae Cons. Bonnae. 1833. 8vo* 

Dissensioues Dominorum , sive Con troversi& velerum Juris Ro¬ 
mani Interpretum qui Glossatores vocanjur: ediilit et adnota.- 
tiwibus illustravit Gustavos Haeuel, Lipsiensis. Insunt ano- 
m/nikvetus Collectio, Rogerii Dissensioues Dominorum^ Codicis 
C/ridhm Collectio , Hugolini Diversitatcs she Dissensioues Do- 
miflmjtft super toto Corpote Juris Civilis; quibus adcedunt 
Excmpta e Rogerii Summa Codicis, Hugolini Distiuctionibus 
et Qmucstiouum Collect ionibus. Omnia prater Rogerii Dissen- 
siones nunc primum e codimbns edita, et indicibus rerum, glos~ 
satorum, legum, glossarum instruct a. Lipsiae. 1834. 8vo. 

Of the ardour and enthusiasm with which the study of the civil 
law is now prosecuted in Germany, tlfhse four publications afford 
a signal proof. In what other country would the same books 
find such able editors, or indeed any editors whatsoever ; and in 
what other country would they have found publishers ? Here we 
are not presented with the precious reliques of the classical civi- 
-lians, of*such writers as Caius, Ulpian, and Paulus, but with 
those of nameless writers of the lower and middle ages. Every 
scattered remnant of ancient jurisprudence, however mutilated or 
disfigured, attracts the eager attention of the learned jurists with 
whom that country so conspicuously abounds: they possess suf- 
ficient industry, as well as sufficient skill, to separate the gold 
from the dross; and, from the most unpromising materials, from 
what to less practised eyes Iniglit appear a heap of rubbish, they 
sometimes extricate fragments of no inconsiderable value. It is 
besides to be notqd that men of erudition have their own peculiar 
recreations, in which the uninitiated cannot participate, and of 
which they cannot form an adequate conception ; nor is it very 
hard to conceive that Haubold or Hand may have been as much 
entertained with the Dissensioues Dominorum, as any slender 
damsel with the most bepuffed of all the novels that have issued 
from any metropolitan shop. We must certainly admit that the 
enteitainmeut is neither identical nor similar; but different palates 
are gratified by dishes of the most dissimilar flavour. 

The book here described as Jjtx Romana Qurgundionnm was 
originally printed under the perplexing and unappropriate title of 
“ Papiani ikier Responsorum,” and under that title it has gene¬ 
rally been emoted and rect^nized. In the year 1566, it was first 
published by Cujacius, who subjoined it to his edition of the 
Theodosian Code. The name of Papiauus was utterly unknown 
in the annals of jurisprudence; nor does the book contain the 
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opinions of a lawyer on particular cases, but a formal treatise on^ 
various titles of the law. It seems indeed to be ascertained” 
beyond all doubt that the name of the author, as well as theti til 
of the book, is only£to be traced to an error ^of the copyist aim 
inadvertency of the editor. Of the Breviarium of Anianus|lkll 
the complete manuscripts conclude with a minute fragmen-i^of*^ 
illustrious civilian, ** Papiniani lib. i. Kesponsorumbiif in this* 
as well as in other passages where the name occum, itais uni- 
formly written Papianus instead of Papinianus.* As tin’ error is 
thus repeated in different places, it may have origipated f£om the 
use of a contraction in writing the name, Cujacius is supposed 
to have printed from a manuscript in which the fragment now 
mentioned was immediately succeeded by the Lex Romarta , and 
to have mistaken the rubric of this fragment for that of the suc¬ 
ceeding treatise. In the Vatican Library there is a manuscript 
which exhibits the very same contents and arrangement. In a 
subsequent edition, printed at Paris in 1586, he varied the title of 
the book, describing it as “ Burgundionis J. C. qui Papiuni 
Kesponsorum titulum praefert, liber.” This description refers us 
to the true origin of the book, which appears very cleany to have* 
been compiled for the use of the Homan subjects belonging to the 
ancient kingdom of Burgundy. 

In the preamble to the Lex' Burgundionum, we meet with the 
following passage: “ Inter Romanos vero interdict© sirnili cou- 
ditione venalitatis crimine, sicut a parentibus nostris statutum est, 
Romanis legileus praecipirnus jutlicari: qui formam et exposi- 
tionem leg uni conscriptam, qualiffer judicent, se noverint accep- 
turos, ut per ignorantiam se uullus excuset/'j* This passage was 
written in the second year of the reign of Gup.debald, that is, in 
the year 517. His barbarian subjects were to be governed by 
one code of laws, and his Roman subjects by another. When 
the first code was completed, the second was promised: the 
Homan subjects, indulged with the privilege of being governed 
by their national laws, were to be furnished with such a form 
and exposition as should regulate the judicial proceedings in 
which they were solely concerned. Lindenbrog perceived that 
the w'ork ascribed to Papianus was precisely such a compen¬ 
dium as might supposed to suit this purpose ? and Cujacius 
had evidently arrived at the same conclusion when hie described 
it as the work of a Burgundian lawyer. GotBpfredus’ ami 
other writers remarked that the order tif arrangement was almost 
the very same in both works; and, as this order is not such as 

* Cunradi Parerga, pi 101. Savigny, Uri. ii. S. 34, 

t Lirukiibrogu Codex Legum Antupummi, p. 267. edit. Francof. 1613, ful. 
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obviously presents itself, we naturally infer that, so far as relates 
to* the distribution of the titles, the one book served as a model 
for the pther. A .strong presumption lik&vise arises from die 
barbarian regulations which this civilian borrows from the laws of 
the Burgundians. The second title, De Hornicidiis , concludes 
|./ith tl)p subsequent passage: ** Et quia de pretiis ocpsoruni 
nihil eradenter lex Romana constituit, doniinus noster statuit ob- 
servanifwi, ut, si ingenuus ab ingenue fuerit interemptus, et 
homicidja ad ecclesiath confugerit, "ipse qui homicidium admisit, 
cum irijedietate bouorum suorutn occisi heredibus serviturus addi* 
catur, reliqua medietas facultatis ejus heredibus relinquatur. Si 
vero servus cujuscunque occisus fuerit ab ingeuuo, et ipse homi- 
cida ad ecclesiam convolaverit, secundum servi qualitatcrn infra 
scripta domino ejus pretia cogatur ejyjolvcre, hoc est, pro actore 
c. sol., pro miuisteriali lx., pro aratore, aut porcario, aut virvicario, 
aut aliis servis xxx., pro aurifice electo c., pro fabro ferrario 1., 
pro carpentario xl. inferaniur. Hoc ex prsecepto domini regis 
convcuit observari.” The Roman laws had not, like the bar¬ 
barian .codes of the middle ages, regulated the price of blood ; 
*T)ut the»Roman subjects of this barbarian king were not to be 
left without a table of fees. The prices for the homicide of dif¬ 
ferent classes of 4 persons generally correspond with the regu¬ 
lations established by the code of the Burgundians. 

This anonymous writer appears to have drawn his materials 
from the Institutes of Cains, the “ Scntentiae Rece^ta;” of Paul us, 
the Gregorian, Hermogeniau, and Thcodosian Codes, and from 
the novels of several emperors. What he has derived from these 
different sources, is distinguished with great care and accuracy by 
the learned editof. The work, as how published, consists of 
forty-seven titles, which are generally very short and simple; nor 
is it to be supposed that all the leading objects of legal cogni¬ 
zance can be comprised within such narrow limits. As little is 
it to be expected that this civilian of Burgundy, writiii^ during 
the sixth century, and at a distance from Constantinople and 
Berytus, can always be found a safe guide in questions of pure 
Roman law. The incidental value of his work has however been 
recognized by .the most competent judges, and among the rest by 
Savigny, wno remarks that it contains many passages of ancient 
jurisprudence, of which no other traces are now to be disco- 
• vered.* The author had, access to many pure sources, which 
have long been closed by the mouldering mins of time. But he 
did not possess.sufficient skill to preserve unsullied the valuable 


• Savigny’s Geschichte ties Romischen Iteclits im Mittelaltcr, lid. ii. S.52. 
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fragments which he incorporated in his motley fabric; and to- 
render it available for the illustration of ancient jurisprudence! 
required no inconsiderable effort of learning, ingenuity, and inJ 
tins try. Such was the*principal part of the task undertaken by 
Dr, Barkow; and this task he appears to have executed in a 
manner-highly creditable to his professional character. Tljfe woik*,j 
as appended to several early editions of the Theodosian (Fode, is 
without any commentary or notes. Schulting inserted^Cpianus 
in his collection entitled “''Jurisprudentia vetus Ante-pustini- 
anea,’ , which was first printed at Leyden in the year 17 and 
he added some annotations which f are not very elaborate. He 
was a man of great erudition, and of eminent knowledge of the 
civil law, but it was not consistent with his general plan to bestow 
much time and space upom-this particular tract. After the lapse 
of half a century, the task of illustration was more ambitiously 
attempted than successfully performed by Amaduzzi. The text 
was next printed its the “Jus Civile Antejustinianeum,” which 
appeared at Berlin in the year 1815. This collection was pub¬ 
lished by an association of civilians; and the care of, the Li\ r_ 
Humana devolved upon F. A. Biener, who has more recently 
distinguished himself by different works. He has subjoined va¬ 
rious readings, but uo commentary. Hitherto the book had never - 
been published in a separate form; and this edition of Barkow 
is therefore recommended by many different circumstances. The 
volume commences with a preface, which extends to sixty-six 
pages, and embraces all the preliminary information that any 
reader could be supposed to require or wish for. A very elaborate 
commentary is placed under the text; after which follow the 
various readings, consisting of thirty-seven pag£s. 

The work entitled Lex Dei is apparently a production of nearly 
the same age.* The author is supposed by Gothofrcdus to have 
been contemporary with Cassiodorus, who flourished about the 
middle of the sixth century. A conformity has been traced be¬ 
tween the sentiments as well as the style of the two writers; and 
Biume has remarked that quia, instead of quad , and incipit go¬ 
verning an accusative, seem to indicate that the anonymous au¬ 
thor could scarcely have written before the year 5Q0. When his 


* Various writers of a more recent age have instituted a formal eorifpmison between 
the Jewish and Roman laws. One of these is WHlmm Wcllwood, professor of law in 
the university of St. Andrews, who published a work bearing the following title: 
"Juris Di vini Judsorutn ac Juris Civilis Rtnnanoruiu Parallel*); sive utriusque c suis 
nndcquaque sedibus ad verbumlrauscripti ocularis Colhitio: uuthdre Gulidmo Vdvod/’ 
Lugd. Bat. 1594, 4to. Tins work is followed by an appendix, with a regular title-page 
containing 'the same dates "Ad expediences Processus in Judiciis Ecelesiosticis, 
Appendix Paralldorum Juris divini humanique.” 
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•work was first discovered in the sixteenth century, Du Tillet, 
Clnjroudas, Cujacius, and others, ascribed it to a certain Luci- 
liius Rufitius ; but upon what authority, or according to what 
conjecture, it appears extremely difficult 'to ascertain. They 
evidently could not confound him with an eminent lawyer of the 
■^ame flame, who was contemporary with Julius Paulus, and 
therefore belonged to a much earlier age. Zimmern, a recent 
and (MitiAguished historian of the Roman law, is inclined to be¬ 
lieve tdiat he may have been a Jew$ but we perceive no adequate 
reasoy for departing from the current opinion, which represents 
him as a Christian. Frchorus and Otto suppose him to have 
been a monk : Blunie replies that before the age of St. Benedict 
there were very few monks in the western parts of Europe, and 
still fewer who could have cultivated^the study of letters. Cassi- 
odorus, whom we have mentioned as the supposed contemporary 
of the anonymous writer, was himself the founder of a monastery 
in a remote part of Calabria, and in this rctrpat he closed a long 
life, which had beeu much devoted to profane as well as sacred 
^JiteraUutt. It is at least highly probable that the writer in ques¬ 
tion was an ecclesiastic of some denomination. The knowledge 
which he displays of the sacred writings renders this an obvious 
conjecture. From his mode of addressing the lawyers, " scilote 
jurisconsult*!,” it has been inferred that he was not himself of 
their number, for this is not like a man addressing a body to 
which he himself belonged. Blunie, by some iuadvertence, lias 
stated that such an argument >vas first employed *by Finestres, in 
the prolegomena to his edition of Schulting’s “ Jurisprudents 
Aiitc-Justiniancn.” Coni aria?, 1744, 12mo. In two different 
works, Gothofrcdus had anticipated this argument by an entire 
century.* 

The chief value of such a work as this obviously lies in its pro 
serving scattered fragments which might otherwise have been lost. 
The author had access to many treatises which have utterly 
perished, or of which we only possess the mutilated rehiains; and 
as he collected his materials with a considerable degree of in¬ 
dustry, his labours have found due acceptance with the most 
learned of the modern civilians. Nor are they without some de¬ 
gree of Interest to theologians.*)* The editor is inclined to be¬ 
lieve that the passages of the Old Testament he must either have 
quoted by memory, or # rendered from some Greek version. 
“ Quaroobrem mca quidein sententia eo potissimum inclinat, col- 

• • 

* J. Gothofredi Manuale Juris, p. 63. Prolegomena Codicis Tiieodosiani, cap. iii. 

i Sec Bishop Miintrr's Fragment*Versionis antique Latin® Ailtchieronymiau®, 
in the Miscellanea lluj'nieusia, tom. ii. p. 89. 
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lectorem ea loca quae adf’ert, vel memoria minus exacte tenuisse,^ 
vel ex Greeca quadam intcrpretatioue ipsum vertisse.” Venema, 
a learned divine, was x>f opinion that lie must either have em¬ 
ployed a version of lii% own, or quoted from some version now 
unknown. The supposition of his relying to any extent upou 
his memory, in digesting so long a series of quotations, se^ms to^ 
fall considerably short of probability* V 

This relique of ancient jurisprudence has already appemfed in 
about twenty different editions,'of which the earliest was published 
by Pierre Pithou in the year 1573. Another was published by 
H. Stephanus in a small volume entitled “Juris Civilis Fontes 
et Rivi,” which made its appearance in 1580. The tract was in¬ 
serted in the collections of Vail Leeuwen and Schulting. In the 
Berlin collection of 1815, it tt was printed uuder the superintend¬ 
ence of Biener. Notwithstanding the labours of so many pre¬ 
cursors, Dr. Blume has found ample room for the exercise of his 
learning and industry,. He has produced an elaborate and cri¬ 
tical edition, which will be found of no inconsiderable value to 
those who prosecute similar studies with suitable ardour^ with 
such ardour as is now displayed in the universities of Gerhiany. 
His prolegomena, consisting of forty-four pages, exhibit a copious 
account of the book, of the manuscript copies which have 
hitherto been traced, and of the various editions' and commen¬ 
taries. One manuscript he himself discovered in the library of 
the chapter of Vercelli. His more brief notes, relating to the 
adjustment of tile text, aud containing, references to the original 
sources from which it is derived, are placed at the bottom of each 
page ; and, under the title of Excursus critici, he has subjoined 
some more extended annotations, which however* are neither nu¬ 
merous nor diffuse. Several useful indices, prepared with due 
care and accuracy, close this curious volume. 

The Corpus Legum evidently belongs to a more recent age. 
Senckenbe% supposes it to have been written soon after the 
reign of JVistinian, and be concludes that it must have been 
written by a native of Italy or Africa; but the arguments with 
which he supports these opinions are so extremely slender, that 
lie appears to have made very few converts. A very different 
theory was proposed by Saxius; who conjectured that the real 
author of the work was no other than A pel, by whom he 
neously supposed it to have been originally published. Joannes 
Apellus, or Johamx Apel, was born at Niirnberg in I486, aud 
died there in 1586. After completing his law studies, he became 
a canon of Wurzburg, and councillor to the bishop*; but, having 
been compelled to leave the diocese *in consequence of marrying 
a nuu, he was in 1524 appointed professor of law in the uni- 
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vcrsity of Wittcmberg, and for this office lie was partly indebted 
to the frieiidshij) of Luther. In 1530 be became chancellor to 
the duke of Prussia; and it wrs during his.residence at Konigs- 
berg that he found a manuscript of thu work now under consi¬ 
deration. The manuscript he has described in his ** Isagoge per 
Jialogum in iiii, lib. Institutionurn.” This work was subjoined 
to an edition of the ancient treatise, printed at Louvain in the 
year f j 55l ; and, from his mention of such a manuscript being 
discovered on the remote shores of the Baltic, as well as from the 
similarly of his own method of expounding the law, Saxius, who 
imagined that this was the Oust edition, and that it was published 
by A pel himself, was led to suspect that he was the author of the 
work which he pretended to have rescued from oblivion. This 
opinion was adopted by Piittmann,, Stockmann, and Hummel, 
but was sufficiently refuted by Cramer and Weis, and more re¬ 
cently by Savigny. Apel was never a professor at Louvain, and 
this edition appeared fifteen years after hjs death. The first 
edition of the Brachylogus was published *in 1549, and several 
jnauuspjiipts of a much earlier date are still preserved. The 
fourtHTbook, p. 131, contains a passage which furnishes us with 
some materials for chronology: '* Quod autem dericus adversus 
laicum testis esse non possit, vel contra, iu capitulari legis Longo- 
bardicee cautum'est; in legibus autem Homanis non memini me 
invenisse; ini mo contrarium in multis locis constitution esse 
cognovit’ Here the author refers to a capitulary of Louis the 
Pious, who began his reign, in the year 814/ Senckeuberg, 
finding this note of time irreconcileable with his theory, rejects 
the passage as an interpolation; but, as it contains nothing to 
excite suspicion? and occurs in all the known manuscripts and 
editions, we think it impossible to approve of his trenchant mode 
of obviating a critical difficulty. From the passage lately quoted, 
Savigny infers that the book was written in Lombardy. He is 
disposed to refer its composition to the commencement of the 
twelfth century, aud he even hazards a conjecture that it may 
have been the production of Irnerius. 

None of the manuscripts, except that of Vienna, has any title 
prefixed, and the title which it exhibits is altogether inappropriate: 
“ Sumraa Novellarum Constitutionum Justiniani imp.” The 
4 mk£ two editions bear the inscription of “ Corpus Legumand 
the third, published by Pesnot in 1553, is entitled ** Brachylogos 
totius Juris Civilis, sive Corpus Legum.” Both titles have since 
been used in their turn. The plan Of the work is nearly the same 
as that of the"Institutes of Justinian*which the anonymous writer 
has partly abridged; and heiias partly derived his materials from 
other sources, the Pandects, the Code, and the Novell, In his 
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quotations from the latter collection, he seems uniformly to have' . 
employed the epitome of Julianus, whom he has frequently copied 
wofd for word. Savigny is of opinion that he has made no use 
of the Breviarium of ,Aniaiius, but, with respect to this point, 
Booking arrives at a different conclusion. As to the value of the 
work, they are sufficiently agreed. This value, it may easily bd* 
conceived, does not consist in any originality of discussion oil the 
principles of the Homan law; but, in an historical point oi*View, 
the Brachylogus is of no small importance. It apparently be¬ 
longs to the era immediately preceding that of the glosstyom; 
and, as Savigny remarks, it serves <to evince that some indivi¬ 
duals then possessed a knowledge of the law by no means despi¬ 
cable.* 

Dr. Bucking has enumerated twenty-two previous editions of 
the work. Thu first of these is appended to an edition of the 
Institutes, printed at Lyon in the year 1549, “apud Seuuetouios 
Fratres.” Several of the early editors have added notes. The 
edition of Rcusner,* Francofurti, 1585, 8vo. appeared “ cum 
paratitlis ejusdem, ac nolis perpetuis, quae cominentarii «*icp esse 
possunt.” A more pompous edition was at length published' by 
Seuckenberg, a professor of law in the university of Giessen. 
Francofurti et Lipsite, 1743, 4to. In a long preface, which he 
is pleased to call prafamen , and which is written in a peculiar 
style of Latinity, the merits of his author are very highly esti¬ 
mated ; and he there expresses his determination to adopt the 
Brachylogus as ti text-book for his jica^emical prelections. The 
choice cannot be considered as very judicious, nor is it to be sup¬ 
posed that his example found many imitators. Booking has re¬ 
printed the prefaces of former editors, has subjoined an account 
of the different manuscripts and editions, and has discussed the 
age of the writer, as well as the merits of his work, and the 
sources of his knowledge. The preliminary matter occupies one 
hundred and twenty>eight pages, and contaius very ample in¬ 
formation. v He has subjoined critical annotations, and, apart 
from these, perpetual references to the ancient texts; nor has he 
excluded the glosses and notes of the manuscripts and former 
editions. He seems to have been well qualified for the task 
which he underfoot, and the book is now exhibited hi a very 
satisfactory state. The Epitome inserted at the end of the voluerc 
had been previously noticed by Savigny and Schrader. 

We now descend to the age of the glossatores, or those writers 
who used their best endeavour to elucidate the civil law soon 
after that study began to be prosecuted with renewed vigour. 

* Savigny ’s Gescliichte des RomUcbeu Redbti ini MUtclalter, Bd. ii. S. 255. 
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Cl liey laboured under many disadvantages, incident to a period 
of intellectual darkness. In the knowledge of philology and 
history, so requisite for understanding the«$cope and spirit of 
ancient jurisprudence, they were unavoidably deficient, and were 
therefore chargeable with mistakes and misconceptions into which 
no modern tiro could easily fall. But these peculiar faults must 
be imputed to the barbarous age in which they lived; tlfeir merits 
as acute and indefatigable expounders of the law were entirely 
their own. Sonic of the more reoent and more elegant civilians, 
particularly Alciatus, Duarenus, Hotmail, Govca, and Muretus, 
have treated them with undeserved contempt; but many others, 
and among these Cujacius, Gravina,'* and Bynkershoek, have 
amply commended the sagacity and perseverance with which 
Accursius and the rest of that famjjy have investigated the most 
intricate questions of law. Their merits were highly extolled by 
Wieling, in his “ Oratio pro Glossatoribus;”+ and Hand has 
discussed their character with ability and discrimination.^ 
Brunquell published a learned prolusion on their sects and con- 
lrovc£jg*es,§ which necessarily find a place in the general histories 
of*tile civil law; and, at a very recent period, the character and 
the works of the glo&satores have been rendered more conspi¬ 
cuously known by the profound and masterly researches of ISa- 
vigny.* 


* Gravina: Origines Juris Civiiis, p. 113. 

t Wiciiug Lection urn Juris a Civilis libri duo, p. £91. edit. Traj. ad Rhcn. 
1740, Svo. '* 

| “ Quod vero glossatoruin scripta edo,” says Hiinei, " neminem fore arbitror, qui 
in imilam partem interpretetur. Etsi enim sunt, qui if Jos mnascentis juris Romani 
auctores conlcmnanl) eosque ineras ineptias protulisse audacter adfirment, tamen isti 
glossatoruin scripta non inodo non legisse, verum ne inspexisse quidem videntur, quum 
si unius Azonis Suiumaui et pracipue Lccturaui Codicis levitcr tautum gustassont, 
icquius fortasse judicium fccisscnt. Dcbeinus enim in iliis non solum acumen ingenii, 
verum etinm uni mi constnntiarn admirari, qui omnibus fere subsidiis, quibus nostra 
astute instruct! sumus, destituti, ex ingentis motis voluminibus, smpissime corruptc 
scriptis, disjecta doctrin® membra conquirebant atque ordinabant, et quae inter se pug- 
nare viderentur, tarn perite conciliabant, ut etiamnune in jure controvefto muitas corum 
optniones, quatuquaui auctorum noroen reticcntes, teneamus et in furo sequi non dedig- 
nemur. Omnino ilil juris libros, quo* possidebant, tarn diiigenter tractabant, ut eos 
inemoria tenerent, tarn doctc et jucundc interpretabantur, ut iucredibilis nobilissiinoruin 
ex omnibus Eqropae partibus juvenuin multitudo ad ilkmnu scholas concurreret, quibus 
rebus lan?am erant auctoritatem consequuli, ut de gravissin^ cuusis, qui summara rcrum 
^illo tempore teuebant, ad cos ruferrent. Itnque glossatores semper colui, quum nitor 
et'smnma in excolendis operibus menus magis videri debeat teraporibus quani ipsis 
defuisse, ut veteris quse dicitug schol® pictures magni liabeo, etsi nunc eadetn res ad* 
curatius ad artis rcgulas pingi potest. Adjuvat pr«tereo glossatorum lectio histori® 
studiuin. Mult® enim opiniones multasquc controvcrsi® etiamnuac agitat® jam in 
glussatorum scrifttis leguutur.” . 

$ Brunqnelli Opuscula ad Historiam et Jurtsprudenuam spcclantia, p, SQ5, Hula: 
Mngd. 1774, 8vo. • 

* Savigny’s Gescbichtc des Rpmischen Recbts 3m Mittelalter. Heidelberg, 1813* 
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The first and oldest tract which occurs in Dr. Hand's col-' 
lection, he conjectures to have been written in Italy about the 
middle of the twelfth century. The author, whose name has not 
been discovered, begirls fry stating that there are said to be four 
lilies of the law, yielding good and various odours: “ Quoniam 
quatuor esse legum dicuntur lilia, varios bonosque odores refe¬ 
renda.” These fragrant lilies are Martinus, Bulgarits, Hugo a 
Porta Havennate, and Jacobus Hugolinus, who were all pro¬ 
fessors of the civil law in the*university of Bologna, and whose 
differences of opinion in expounding particular doctrines he 
undertakes to specify. But his attention is chiefly directed to 
the opiuions of Martinus and Bulgarus. 

The second tract, that of Rogerius Beneventanus “ De Dis- 
sensionibus Dominorum,” was first printed in the year 1537. An 
edition of it was published by Haubold/j' to whose learned labours 
the students of ancient jurisprudence are so much indebted. 
Wenck, another very able professor in the same university, who 
has illustrated the history of the glossal ores, is inclined to believe 
that the author wrote between 1127 and 1158 j but HUmd, fixes ^ 
upon a period somewhat more reoent, and places the composbtion 
of the work between 1150 and 1162. Of the materials supplied 
by his anonymous predecessor, Rogerius seems very freely to 
have availed himself. 

Another work of a nameless author, described by a good 
alliteration as “ Codicis Chisiani Collectio,” follows in the order 
of arrangement. c HUnel supposes if to,have been writteu about 
the close of the twelfth century. The author mentions the names 
of mauy recent writers on the civil law, all pf whom, so far as can 
be ascertained, were natives of Italy, and it is highly probable 
that he likewise belonged to that country. From the two pre¬ 
vious collections he has transcribed entire paragraphs. 

The “ Dissensiones Doininorum’* of Hugolinus form a work 
of much greater extent than the other three combined. It coin- 
prcheuds no fewer than 470 paragraphs. Savigny and Hauel are 
both of opinion that the author roust have written about the be¬ 
ginning of the thirteenth century. He has to a great extent in- 


* 

31, 6 Bde. 8vo, How far the English lawyers ace disposed or prepared to avail therg^., 
selves of his researches, may partly be inferred, from the following erudite passage,' 
which occurs in a very recent publication r “ The Pancjects were discovered at Araal- 
phi in 1137, Jd Stephen. $ Black. Corn. 66." (Merewether and Stephens’s History 
of the Boroughs and Municipal Corporations of the United Kingdotfc, vol. i. p. 6. 
Lend. 1835, 3 vols. 8vo.) p 

t Eogerii Benevemanide Disaeniionitru* Dorainorum, sire do ControvOrsiis veterum 
Juris ltoniani Ialerpretum, qui Olossatores vocafttur, Opusculum: emendatius edidit 
1). Christfanu* “Gottlieb Hauboid, Ate. Eipsiee, 18*1,8vo. 
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Corporated the collections of his three predecessors, and has made 
niany additions of his own. He mentions most of the writers 
whose names occur in the third collection, together with several 
others, and among these Azo, Odericus,^nti vacarius; of whom 
the latter is best known to our countrymen, as having been the 
first professor of the civil law in England. His history was how¬ 
ever involved in much obscurity till the appearance of*Wenck J s 
very elaborate and accurate work.* 

All these reliques of jurisprudence are published with the most 
scrupulous care and diligence; nor can it escape the observation 
of afiy one who inspects thp volume, that the editor must have 
bestowed upon it no small portion of time and labour. He com¬ 
mences with a preface of sixty pages, and has illustrated his dif¬ 
ferent authors with a double series of annotations, the one con- 
taining references to a variety of writers who have discussed the 
same subjects, and the other relating to the readings and emen¬ 
dation of the text. His references to manuscript authorities, and 
to other obscure sources of information, are very numerous. His 
style oL annotation is concise, and he compresses much erudition 
"'""withilTa narrow compass. Four different indices, very labori¬ 
ously compiled, complete a volume of nearly eight hundred pages. 

Dr. Hauel is a professor of law in the university of Leipzig, 
and is 110 unworthy successor of Haubold and Wenck. To his 
ardour in exploring the libraries of various countries, France, 
Switzerland, the Netherlands, Britain, Spaiu, and Portugal, we 
have elsewhere had occasion a to allude. To this learned pere¬ 
grination he devoted several years of his life, as well as some 
considerable share of his private fortune; and, returning to his 
native country with a very ample stock of materials, he speedily 
began to communicate to the public some portions of his literary 
wealth. The earliest of his works was his catalogue of manu¬ 
scripts: the Dhsensiones Dominorum followed after an interval of 
four years; and He now meditates editions of the Gregorian, 
Hermogenian, and Theodosian Codes, and pf the Bseviarium of 
Aniauus. For such a task he is eminently qualified, not only by 
his learning and acuteness, but likewise by the previous course of 
his researches. 

- ,T. ... 

"Wli_Mn{riiitrr Vacant*!, primus Juris Romani in Anglia Professor, ex annaHum mmm- 
mentis et opere accurate descripto illustrates. Juris Romani in Bononiensis Scliolsc 
iuitiis fortunam illustrates, enietltiationeni, inle/pi'etetiohem hodiemam juvaus, studiis 
Caroli Friderici Chris riant Wenck, Jur, Doct. et Prof. tips. Lipsiffi, 1820, 8vo, 
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Art. 111. — I. Istoria d’ Italia di Messer Francesco Guicciardini 
a< miglior lezionc ridotta, dal Professorc Giovanni Rosini. 
6 vol. 8vo. Parigi, 1633. 

2. Storia d’ Italia , continuata da quel/a del Guicciardini sino al 
1789, di Carlo Botta. 10 vol. 8vo. Parigi, I8S3. 

3. Annali d Italia dal 1750 al 1819, compilati da A. Coppi in 
conlirtuazione di quelli del Muratori. 4 vol. 8vo. Roma, 1827. 

The history of modern Italy, as essentially connected wit(| the 
general history of the other European states, begins with the end 
of the fifteenth and the commencement of the sixteenth centuries. 
Before that time, and during that long preceding period called 
the middle ages, Italy, divided into numerous municipal republics 
and principalities, formed a political world of itself, the compo¬ 
nent parts of which were as much, if not more, divided and 
diversified in their sqcial system, their interests, and their policy, 
as the other nations of Europe were among themselves. Accord¬ 
ingly, it is impossible to give a satisfactory single liislorj^of all ,, 
Italy during the middle ages. Every republic, every principality, 
of that period has its own distinct annals or chronicles; which 
are like so many separate paintings, each occupying a frame of 
its own, so that, while we are looking into the history of Venice, 
of Florence, of Milan, of Genoa, of Rome, and of Sicily, we 
have a cosmoramic view of each of those States, but we can 
never embrace *a panoramic outline .of the whole of Italy. 
We find, it is true, the history of one state often connected 
with that of some of its neighbours, but the connection is 
merely temporary, and soon after we lose sight of it alto¬ 
gether. There was no preponderating power round which the 
other states moved in orbits; each formed a system of itself. 
From the time of the Lombard league, the Imperial authority in 
Italy had become merely nominal. The irruptions of the An- 
gevins and die Aragonese had ended by establishing native dynas¬ 
ties in Southern Italy, independent of the countries whence they 
Originally came. Venice was a maritime power more Oriental than 
Italian. The dominion of the popes, as temporal sovereigns, was 
very limited; their authority was contested by the barons and 
the municipalities, even in the territory nominally belonging**^ 
the See of Rome, and was, restrained on, every side by its neigh¬ 
bours,—Naples, Florence, and Venice. Some aspiring individu¬ 
als,—the Visconti, Ladislaus of Naples# atyd Alfonso,after him,— 
strove to create a preponderating power in Italy, but they failed. 
Wiser heads endeavoured to establish a balance of power between 
the Italian states, so as to secure the rights and independence of 
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each, resembling in principle the balance which the statesmen of 
'Europe in after-ages conceived and strove to maintain, for the 
sake of guarding against the encroachments of-the houses of 
Austria or of Bourbon. This equilibrium among the Italian 
states, between Florence and Milan, Venice and Naples, an¬ 
swered its purpose as long as the little world of Italy, insulated 
as it were from the rest of Europe, had to guard only against 
native ambition; but when there rose beyoud the Alps other and 
much more formidable powers, who began to look upon Italy as 
an easy prey, then the Italian system of balance of power, instead 
of strengthening the country against the danger from abroad, 
weakened it by keeping alive old jealousies and animosities. A 
confederacy of all the Italian states would have been then more 
to the purpose. The great Lorenzo de’ Medici perceived the 
w ant of such a bond of union, and*he attempted to supply it by 
an alliance between Florence, Milan, and Naples, but his death 
frustrated his yet immature design. Private ambition, rival 
jealousies, and general dishonesty, opened* Italy to the army of 
Charles VIII. and from that moment Italiau independence was 

“ So long as the three great nations of Europe (France, Germany, 
and Spain) were unable, through internal dissensions or foreign war, to 
put forth their natural strength, the Italians had so little to dread for 
their independence, that their policy was altogether directed to the 
regulation of the domestic balance of power among themselves. In 
the latter part of the 15th century a more enlarged view of Europe 
wonld have manifested the necessity of reconciling petty animosities, 
and sacrificing petty ambition in order to preserve the nationality of 
their governments, not by attempting to melt down Lombards and 
Neapolitans, principalities and republics, into a single monarchy, but 
by the more Just and rational scheme of a common federation. The 
politicians of Italy were abundantly competent, as far as cool and clever 
understandings could render them, to perceive the interests of their 
country. But it is the will of Providence that the highest and surest 
wisdom, even in matters of policy, should never be unconnected with 
virtue.”— Hallams Europe during the Middle Ages , cb. iif. 

Ludovico Sforza, in order to secure his usurpation of the 
duchy of Milan over his own nephew, invited the French to the 
conquest oT Naples; Florence, under the w^ak Piero de Medici, 
abetted the invaders; and the Borgias at Home, after repeatedly 
betraying both parties, sided with the stronger. The French 
went to Naples, were driven away, came again under Louis XII., 
and the Aragonese dynasty of Naples, who in their distress had 
applied to rtieir relative, Ferdinand of Spain, for assistance, found 
themselves stripped of eveay thing by their own perfidious ally. 
The French and Spaniards then quarrelled about the spoils; the 
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French were worsted, and Spain remained in possession of Na¬ 
ples and Sicily. Lombardy, by means equally unjust, had fallen 
into the hands of Lodis XII. and, to complete the total ruin of 
Italy, a pope, Julius Ilg, allied himself with both French and 
Germans, to effect the destruction of Venice, the only Italian 
state that still maintained its independence. The same Julius, 
soon afterwards, feeling perhaps a return of Italian spirit and 
Italian sagacity, formed a fresh alliance with Venice and Spain 
to drive the French from Lombardy, and he succeeded, after 
having occasioned infinite mischief. The horrors of that war, 
1509—12, the plunder of Vicenza, Padua, Legnago, and o'tlier 
towns, the storming and massacre of Brescia, are faithfully de¬ 
scribed by an eye-witness, Luigi da Porta in his Lettere Storiche, 
published for the first time in 1832. In the end, Louis XII. 
was obliged to give up Lombardy, which that prince, styled by 
French historians u the father of his people,” had covered with 
blood and ruins, through his inordinate ambition. A third 
French king and a fresh army soon afterwards crossed the Alps 
to attempt the conquest of unfortunate Lombardy. Thqresult 
was like that at Naples. The French conquered and agamua^f/’ 
and Charles V. remained in possession of the Milanese, as he 
was already of Southern Italy. The remaining Italian powers 
now thought of resistance, but it only served to rivet their chains. 
Rome was taken and horribly pillaged, 1527; and, soon after, 
1530, Florence was obliged to submit to Charles and the Medici. 
All Italy lay prostrate at the foot of.Spjjin. 

This eventful period of 36 years, from the descent of Charles 
VIII, into Italy to the final subjugation of that country by 
Charles V., found a contemporary historian equal to the task of 
handing down its transactions to posterity. As this was the 
epoch in which the history of modern Italy first assumed a sort 
of unity of character, of condensation of interests, so was Guic¬ 
ciardini the first general historian of his country. The merits of 
his work are well known, and we need not here enlarge upon 
them. He was the friend of Machiavelli, from whom it seems 
very probable that he derived much information of which he 
availed himself for the earlier part of his work. It is well known 
that Machiavelli had collected materials for the continuation of 
his history of Florence, which breaks off at the death of Loretta? 
in 1492. In the years that followed, Machiavelli was employed 
in several important missions, connected with the politics of 
Florence and of Italy in general, while Guicciardini was still 
little more than a boy, and it Was only in 1512 that Guicciardini, 
then 30 yqats of age, vf’as first employed on a political mission. 
Machiavelli was then a veteran in diplomacy. They afterwards 
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'became intimately acquainted, and Machiavelli was twice sent on 
\r mission to Guicciardini, who was then papal lieutenant, first at 
Modena in 1526, and afterwards at Parma in 1527. The con¬ 
versation of such a man as Machiavelli could not but be singu¬ 
larly instructive to his junior brother diplomatist. For the rest, 
the tone of both historians is the same; they are both matter of 
fact narrators: they consider men such as they found them to be, 
and not such as they might or ought to havo been, and they 
relate with the same imperturbability an act of atrocity as a gene¬ 
rous deed. They expose weakness, errors of understanding, bad 
policy, but care little about the morality of actions. They seem 
to have thought, like some statesmen of our own days, that an 
error is worse than a crime. They appear biassed by no passion, 
either good or bad, but proceed straightforward with their sen¬ 
tentious narrative, unmoved and inexorable. They* account for 
the acts of men either from self-interest or ambition, lust or 
revenge, violence or pusillanimity, but seldom if ever from virtue. 
But where was virtue to be found among pftiblic men in Italy at 
that time? Was it to be met with among the Borgias, or in the 
—Hdlhjyfll Julius II., or among the Medicis? Was it to be found 
in STorza, who betrayed his own country and poisoned his 
nephew; or in Trivulzio, who fought in the ranks of the invaders 
of his native land; or in Pescara, who revealed to Charles V. the 
secret of his brother conspirators; or in the weak, discordant, 
pusillanimous councillors %f Florence ? The policy of that 
republic, like that of all the Italian republics of «the middle ages, 
was founded upon might and not upon right. Or, did virtue 
exhibit itself among the*.foreign kings and their generals who 
were desolating Jhe fair fields of Italy—in a Ferdinand of Aragon 
or his general the great Gonzalo, who broke the promise he had 
given on the consecrated host; or in a Maximilian, ever faithless 
to his treaties; in Louis XII., who ground the unfortunate 
Milanese with taxes, and plundered their cities, and ransacked 
their libraries; or his nephew Gaston de Foix, who,sent to the 
scaffold the brave defender of Brescia, Count Avogadro; in a 
Bourbon, who led the army of a Catholic and Apostolic Sovereign 
to attack the Pontiff in his own capital; or lastly, in those multi¬ 
tudes of fofeign soldiers of all natious, between whom the only 
..diffe rence recorded is, that the French were the most insolent 
tu!cl licentious, the Germans the most brutal, the Swiss the most 
avaricious, and the Spaniards the most coldly and ingeniously 
cruel? Such were the scenes among which Guicciardini lived, 
such the period, the history of which he undertook to describe, 
and which he has sketched in all its fearful reality. In times of 
triumphant vice, historians are apt to be either misanthropists or 
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sceptics. In our own days, similar causes have produced in France 
the school of fatalist historians. 

The editions of Guicciardini’s history were generally incorrect 
or mutilated, until Professor Rosini of Pisa published his edition 
of 1820. He has correlated numerous passages, and has also, by 
a new and judicious distribution of the material arrangement of 
sentences and punctuation, imparted fluency to some of the more 
intricate and prolix periods of the text Professor Rosini has 
added in the last volume an Important “ Essay on the Life and 
Works of Guicciardini,” in which lie gives a complete and im¬ 
partial moral portrait of that great historian. 

A continuation of Guicciardini’s history had long been a desi¬ 
deratum in Italian literature. Botta, already known for his work 
on the contemporary history of Italy, was applied to, and he 
undertook the task in 1826.' A hundred persons, mostly Italians, 
of various conditions and opinions, who admired Botta’s now 
universally acknowledged abilities and honest frankness, sub¬ 
scribed together for 1 the purpose of enabling him to devote him¬ 
self to this laborious task, and to secure him some remuneration; 
as he had been only a loser by the publication of his fornTtelJkue 1 "* 
tory. . After five years, the work was completed in 1830. 

Botta takes up the continuation of Guicciardini’s history, from 
the year 1534, and brings it down to 1789, where it meets his 
previously published history of the revolutionary conquest of 
Ttaly by the French, and of the reign of Napoleon, which was 
reviewed in No*. I. of this Journal. 

The calamities of the sixteenth century were not altogether un¬ 
attended by any compensation for Italy, with regard to its future 
political strength and independence. After the abdication of 
Charles V. in 1556, those Italian states which had retained, if not 
civil liberty, at least their own native government, recovered in 
some degree from their stupor, and exhibited less subserviency to 
the will of Spain. Cosmo I. Grand Duke of Tuscany, showed a 
determination to be the master in his own dominions; he baffled 
the intrigues of French and Spaniards, who both aimed at the 
possession of Siena, and at last succeeded in adding that city and 
its territory to the rest of Tuscany* The popes likewise made 
several important additions to their state. Several' fiefs of the 
Colonna and other baronial families were incorporated. Thp 
duchy of Urbino became likewise united to the papal territor^by 
the extinction of the House of La Rovelre in 1632* A still more 
important acquisition was that of Ferrara, which had been for 
centuries under the D’Estew and which, after the‘death of Al¬ 
fonso II. ivithout issue in 1597, was united to the Roman state, 
which thus extended from the frontiers of Naples to the Po. 
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Pdrma and Piacenza were detached from the Milanese and given 
td*the House of Farnese. 

But the most important event in favour of Italian nationality, 
was the rapid rise of a warlike and independent monarchy at fhe 
foot of the Alps, which has ever since contributed more than any 
other in preserving the North of Italy from total subjugation, 
* and which may yet be destined to render further services to the 
cause of Italian independence. By the peace of Chateau-Cam- 
bresis between France and Spain in 1559, Emmanuel Philibert, 
Duke of Savoy and Prince of Piedmont, recovered possession 
of his dominions, which had been for a quarter of a century 
in the hands of the French. He was the real founder of the 
power of the House of Savoy in Italy, which under a succession 
of clever and brave princes increased with every subsequent 
reign. His son, Charles EmmanuSl I., made the important 
acquisition of the inarquisate of Saluzzo, which constitutes one 
of the finest provinces of Piedmont. Charles Emmanuel was 
an extraordinary character. A man of unconquerable spirit, 
undismayed by reverses, deep and secret in his resolves, he was 
c»namas>dd to a spring, which, the more it is pressed, the more 
strongly it rises again. But he had a restless temper and a 
most unruly imagination, which the Venetians used to call “ his 
madness,” and which led him to conceive the most vast and im¬ 
practicable projects. At one time he had secretly allied himself 
to Henry IV. of France for the overthrow of the House of 
Austria, with the understanding that he was to have Milan and 
Montferrat, and assume the utle of King of Lombardy. The 
French, however, were to retain two fortified places in his domi¬ 
nions. After Henry’s assassination, Charles aspired to marry 
his widow, Marie de Medici, and to become Regent of France. 
Having incurred the displeasure of Spain, he widened the breach 
by claiming Montferrat, oil the death Qf Francis Gonzaga, Duke 
of Mantua, who was his son-in-law, and without waiting for 
negotiations he invaded the country. This brought # on a war 
with the Spanish governors of Milan, which lasted for nearly ten 
years without any definite result. He then endeavoured to gain 
possession of Genoa, but in vain. He had before attempted to 
take Geneva *by surprise. He next allied himself to Spain, on 
occasion of the death of Vincenzo, Duke of Mantua, the last 
oftfie .elder branch of the Gonzagas, in order to oppose the suc¬ 
cession of the Duke of Nfcvers, the next heir* Charles Emma¬ 
nuel again invaded Montferrat, while the Spaniards besieged 
Caaale. The^French came to the relief of the Duke of Nevers, 
but Charles Emmanuel defeated them at the battle of Vraita. 
Meanwhile a German army entered Lombardy as auxiliary to 
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Spain, besieged and took Mantua, where they committed all sorts 
of horrors, in 1630. This is the German army which brought 
the plague so eloquently described by Manzoni in his Promessi 
,Sposi. Charles Emmanuel died soon afterwards, and his son, 
Victor Amadeus I., obtained, by the peace of Ratisbon, the 
greater part of the so-much contested Montferrat: the chief town, 
Casale, however, was restored to Nevers, Duke of Mantua. 

■ The sixteenth century, and the first part of the seventeenth, 
may, therefore, be considered, as the epoch of the fusion of many 
petty states, the relics of the middle ages, into great divisions, 
aucb as the Papal State, Tuscauy, and the dominions of the 
House of Savoy. This was so far an improvement in a national 
point of view, although obtained in several instances through war 
and injustice. The history of Italy, which during the middle 
ages was a most perplexiiig labyrinth, becomes henceforth less 
intricate and more intelligible. 

In the latter part of the sixteenth century, Venice lost the 
island of Cyprus. *A numerous Turkish force invaded it in 1570, 
took Nicosia by storm, and beleaguered the capital, Famagosta. 
After an obstinate siege, the garrisou being reduced to T&Qjmm, 
and the town suffering by famine, the Venetian governor, Braga- 
dino, though against his will, listened to the terms of Mustapha 
Pasha. The garrison, and such of the inhabitants as chose to 
withdraw, were allowed to do so. But on a sudden Bragadino 
and his officers were arrested, and the latter, after being first 
tortured, were put to death along with 300 soldiers. Bragadino 
himself was led naked to the square, tied to a pillar, scourged, 
and then flayed alive in presence of the barbarous Pasha. The 
Turk had offered him his life, rank, and emolument, if he would 
-turn Mussulman. Bragadino nobly rejected the impious offer, 
and expired with the name of the Saviour on his lips. His skin 
was filled with straw, suspended to the yard-arm of a Turkish 
galliot, and sent to Constantinople. All the Venetians and the 
Greeks who were left alive were carried into slavery. Such were 
Ottoman faith and Ottoman generosity towards a gallant foe. 
This horrible tragedy took place in August, 1571« Venice raised 
a monument to the martyr Bragadino. 

In October'of the same year the battle of the Ctirzotari, called 
also the battle of Lepanto, again raised the spirits of the Chris¬ 
tian world. Don Juan of Austria, and the Venetian progenitor, 
Barbarigo, completely routed the great Turkish fleet, linking 
most of their ships, and taking others. Barbarigo lost his life in 
the combat. The Genoese admiral, Gian Antfrea Dori'a, did 
not contribute to th*e victory as he might and ought to have done. 

The seventeenth century was for Italy a period of comparative 
peace*, if by peace is mear t the absence of foreign war and 
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invasion. The south of the Peninsula was disturbed by popular 
revolts at Naples and in Sicily, which only served to aggravate the 
miseries of the people. The famous revolt of Masatiiello, and 
the subsequent attempt of the Duke of Guise to possess himself 
of the sovereignty of Naples, are well-known, and formed the 
subject of an interesting article by Sir Walter Scott in the eighth 
Number of this Journal. In the north a petty, desultory kind of 
warfare was revived, and carried on for many years, between the 
French, the Duke of Savoy, and the Spanish governors of Milan, 
on account of the eternal disputes about Mantua and Montferrat, 
which we have already alluded to, and which were only terminated 
by the treaty called the Peace of the Pyrenees, concluded be¬ 
tween France and Spain in 1659. Thirty years of peace fol¬ 
lowed, the benefit of which was chiefly felt by those Italian states 
which were under native rulers. Charles Emmanuel II. Duke of 
Savoy, applied himself to heal the wounds which had been in¬ 
flicted on Piedmont during the past contest, and, at the same 
time, to embellish his capital. The royal palace of Turin, the 
chapel of the Sudario, with its marble dome and pillars, the Ca- 
rTgtamb palace, the college of the nobles, the royal country man¬ 
sion of Rivoli, and the other villa of La Verteria, are all monu¬ 
ments of hisreig^n. A still more creditable, because more useful, 
undertaking was the road which he cut through the rocks of Les 
Echelles in Savoy, by which he first opened an easy and direct 
communication between Chambery and Lyons, which constitutes 
even at present the high road*front France to Ittily, and which 
may be compared with the great modem roads of the Simplon 
and of Mont Cenis. Charles Emmanuel established at Turin a 
literary society and an academy of painting. 

Ferdinand II. Grand Duke of Tuscany, called " the Friend of 
Letters,” and his brother Leopold, encouraged the sciences; they 
founded the academy called Del Cimento, one of the few Italian 
academies which have not thrown away their time in trifles. Tor¬ 
ricelli, Redi, Magalotti, Marsilj, Viviani, and other eminent men, 
especially in mathematics and the natural sciences, adorned Flo¬ 
rence and the court of Ferdinand. Young men from all coun¬ 
tries of Europe resorted to that capital as to a new Athens. The 
reign of Ferdinand II. was to Tuscany a renewal of the age of 
htc greaV ancestor Lorenzo. Nor was Rome then inclined to 
distuij/ the investigations #of science as in the time of Galileo. 
Alexander VII. (Cardinal Cliigi) was, unlike his predecessors. 
Urban VIH. jmd Innocent X., a pontiff of a mild, virtuous 
character, and of an enlightened mind, anfl a great patron of 
literature and of the arts. It Vas under him that Cardinal Pai- 
lavicino wrote his History of the Council of Trent. Alexander 
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died in l667 f after a twelve years’ pontificate, and was succeeded 
by Clement IX. (Rospigliosi), another virtuous pope, and still 
more temperate than Alexander in the exercise of his authority. 
He conciliated France, (disturbed by die feuds of the Jansenists. 
He reigned too short a |ime for the welfare of Rome and of the 
Catholic world; dying in 1660, and leaving behind him the 
memory of having been one of the most deserving occupants of 
the Romish see. He was succeeded by Clement X. (Altieri), a 

f uiet, good old man, who was himself succeeded, in 1676, by 
unocent XI. This was also a pontiff of irreproachable cha< 
racter, disinterested and averse to pepotism, a lover of justice, 
and firm in asserting it. He had a dispute with the haughty 
Louis XIV. on account of the immunities , as they were called, 
which the foreign ambassadors had long enjoyed at Rome; and 
by which, not only their palaces, but the houses in the adjoining 
streets, could not be eutered by the officers of justice; affording 
thereby so many s/metuaries to all the bad characters in the 
Holy City, who sallied out by night to commit depredations and 
other misdeeds, and then returned to their haunts, where the 
police could not follow them. Innocent XI. determined 
an end to this abuse; he did not, however, touch the rights of 
the then resident ambassadors, but he notified to the various 
courts that he would uot admit in future any'new ambassador 
who did not renounce the immunities. Louis XIV. sent the 
Marquis of Lavardin, who came accompanied by several hundred 
French half-psfy officers, in order tp support by force, if necessary, 
his pretended immunities. Innocent XI., thinking he had a right to 
be master in his own capital, refused to give audience to Lavardin, 
and even excommunicated him. The ambassador placarded his 
protest at the corners of the streets. The pope, however, stood 
firm; aud Louis XIV. then seized upon Avignon, and would 
have sent a fleet against the Roman territories, had not other and 
more weighty matters engrossed all his attention. Thk stiange 
controversy was not set at rest until after the death of Innocent, 
who was succeeded by Alexander VIII. He was followed by 
Innocent XII., also a disinterested and moral pontiff. 

It may safely be asserted, that the seventeenth century exhibits 
a series of popfes which is upon examination far more satisfactory 
than that registered in the annals of the sixteenth. It "yas jp the 
seventeenth century that Rome first bpgan to accommodate itself 
to the change of the times; it then first adopted a tone o& wise 
aud dignified moderation, which became it better thau its for¬ 
mer assumption of suprenfney in temporal concerns, and which 
it has maintained with little interruption ever since. In saying 
this, ^ are of course speaking of the tone and demeanour of the 
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GQurt of Rome towards Catholic states. In point of morals, the 
change was still greater. From the end of the sixteenth century, 
the popes have been, with very few exceptions indeed, men whose 
personal character has been above scandal. There have been no 
more Borgias, Roveres, Medicis, Caraffas, or Farneses. In the 
eighteenth century this happy improvement has been still more 
marked. Those politicians, or inflexible religionists, who think 
that the Papal power, both spiritual and temporal, ought to be 
swept away imtanter, vi et armis , from the face of the globe, will 
of course overlook these shades of character in the history of that 
Church, as not worth their'attention; but we, who are not yet 
quite persuaded of either the probability or the expediency of 
such a sudden and total revolution, we congratulate mankind that 
an office so influential as that of the papal dignity has passed 
during the last two hundred years through a succession of gene¬ 
rally estimable, reasonable, humane men, who shared the sympa¬ 
thies of their fellow-creatures, iustead of frightening them by 
stern fanaticism, or revolting them by their profligacy. 

„ The republic of Venice was, during the second part of the 
sevelffteenth century, chiefly engaged in its wars beyond the sea 
against the Ottomans. The Turks invaded the island of Candia, 
in 1645, with a large force, took Canea and Retimo by storm, 
and began to lay siege to Candia, the capital of the island, which 
was regularly fortified. The war of Candia lasted more than 
twenty years, and is one of the most memorably in history for 
perseverance and desperate valour on one side, and the gallant 
defence on the other. The Venetian fleet meanwhile scoured the 
sea; the Captain-General, Grimani, defeated the Turks near 
Negroponte, and drove them into the port of Nauplia. In the 
followiug year, 1648, he sailed for the Dardanelles, when a ter¬ 
rible storm dispersed his fleet, and sunk the admiral's ship with 
Gri pi ani on board. Lui"i Mocenigo was appointed his suc¬ 
cessor.^ He repelled the first assaults of the Turks upon Candia, 
and obliged them to convert the siege into a blockade. * In 16*51, 
he sailed to attack the Turkish fleet, which was bringing rein¬ 
forcements to their countrymen in Candia, and fell in with it 
between. Paros and Naxos. The Captain Pasha's ship was 
taken, others were sunk, and several burnt. *The Venetian flag 
fode*tjMfmphant over the Archipelago. Mocenigo died in 1653, 
and JPas succeeded by korenzo Marcello, who completely de¬ 
feated the Turkish fleet before the entrance of the Dardanelles 
in July, taking 80 ships, sinking others, killing 14,000 of 

the etteifl^iand making 500C1 prisoners. But Marcello himself 
was slain by a cannon shot. Lazaro Mocenigo, who brought to 
Venice the news of the victory of the Dardanelles, was appointed. 
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Captain-General. He sailed for the Levant, with the full’de¬ 
termination of forcing the passage of the Dardanelles, and burn¬ 
ing the Turkish ships in the harbour of Constantinople. The 
famous Mehemet Copftmgli was then Grand Vizir, and he had 
fortified the castles, aud'hnanned a new fleet, which came out to 
meet the Venetians. Mocenigo routed the Turks, and, notwith¬ 
standing a violent storm, entered the Straits, passed the first bat¬ 
teries, and was on the point of entering the sea of Martnora, 
when his ship caught fire and" blew up, in July, 1657. After a 
succession of other commanders, the senate appointed Francesco 
Morosini, a name which has become deservedly illustrious in the 
annals of Venice. Volunteers from France, Savoy, Rome, and 
Malta, crowded to the defence of Caudia. On the other side, 
Aciunet Coprougli, son of Mehemet, and equal to his father in 
abilities, arrived, in lf>66, to take the command of the Turkish 
forces in the island. He brought with him strong reinforcements, 
which increased his troops to 70,000 men, with an immense train 
of artillery. The close siege was resumed in lf)67. The Turks 
were very expert in the art of making trenches and digging mi nes, 
but the Venetians were not less quick with their countermines. 
After furiously battering the place, the Turks made repeated 
assaults, hut were repulsed in all, until the rainy, season came to 
interrupt the operations of the siege, which was resumed in the 
following year with great loss on both sides, but without any 
decisive result.. At last the Turks succeeded, after an immense 
loss, in making a lodgment in one of the bastions, where they 
fixed a battery. Morosini, foreseeing this, had undermined the 
work; he set fire to a mine which contained 9000 pounds of gun¬ 
powder, and which blew up that part of the *bastion, with the 
Turks and their cannon. The besiegers, nothing appalled, set 
about in the ditch deliberately to sap the remaining part of the 
bastion, which was still in the power of the Venetians* and 
amidst a shower of balls they succeeded in levelling the whole 
bastion to* the ground; in consequence of. which the town re¬ 
mained exposed on that side. Candia was now in imminent 
danger, when a squadron arrived from Toulon with 50(X) men 
under the Duke of Noailles, whom Louis XIV. had sent to the 
relief of the place* • Pope Clement IX. also sent his galleys 
with some troops. Noailles found tire town in a m iserab Jb jjlightV 
The whole line of fortifications was e in a ruinous stateL and 
broken in many places, and within neither a house nor a cmirch 
was left entire. Every wi^re lay men either deed or dying, 
wounded or mutilated ; .and the greets were encumbefiSr* with 
ruins, and with heaps of shot and shells thrown from the Turkish 
JjaUejW;. Noailles decided upon making an immediate sortie, 
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aelhe was confident of beating the Turks in the open field. He 
accordingly went out (against the advice of Morosini and other 
veteran officers) in the night of the 24th of June, with, about 
6000 men and 600 horse. They forme/ in silence outside the 
walls, and rushed, at break of day, updn the Turkish entrench¬ 
ments, carrying all before them, took several redoubts, and enter¬ 
ing the trenches killed all the Turks they met with. The Turks in 
the camp, and Coprougli himself, surprised by this furious onset, 
withdrew to a hill in the rear; amf the French were proceeding 
to seize the batteries, when the accidental explosion of some 
barrels of powder made the soldiers, who had heard much of the 
wonderful use of mines in the siege, fancy that the whole ground 
upon which they stood was undermined. A cry of Gare la 
mineT ran through the ranks, and they fled in disorder towards 
the town, notwithstanding all the efforts* of their officers to rally 
them. Coprougli, seizing the moment, fell upon them, and 
would have destroyed them all, had not Morosini sallied from 
the town, with a body of his own Venetians, to cover their 
retq g at, and to divert the attention of the enemy. The French 
lost 7JD0 men, including the Duke of Beaufort and many other 
of the principal officers, W'hose heads were carried to the Vizir, 
and afterwards paraded on spikes round the walls of the be¬ 
leaguered city. Soon afterwards, Noailles embarked with his 
remaining men, in spite of all the entreaties of Morosini, leaving 
Candia to its fate. The Maltese and Papal galleys followed his 
example. * ' 

Morosini had now no hopes of being able to defend the place 
any longer. His endeavours were therefore directed to save 
4000 citizens and about as many soldiers, who were all that 
remained alive. He assembled a council of war on the 27th 
of August, when it was resolved to capitulate. The Vizir 
^caaipkbonourable terms. Not only the garrison, but all the 
citizensJpho chose to depart, were allowed time to do so, and to 
carry ifway all their moveables; and, in order to guard* against a 
repetition of the atrocious treachery of Cyprus, Morosini de¬ 
manded Postages and Coprougli gave them. But Morosini did 
more: upon^his own responsibility, be availed himself of the 
eagernesa which the Turks felt for the possession of Candia, to 
conv€rMme capitulation into a permanent treaty of peace between 
the Republic and the Porte. The terms were more advantageous 
to Venice than those generally granted under similar cirenm- 
itinrrm TjsrTrpnMrr retained, on tty? coasts of Candia, the pos¬ 
sess^ "oTSuda, Carabusa, and Spinalonga, besides Cliasa and 
several other districts in Dalmatia, which the Venetians had con¬ 
quered during the war. All prisoners and slaves taken -^uring 
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the war were liberated. Morosini, on his return to Venice,'whe 
tried for having exceeded his powers, but was honourably-ac¬ 
quitted. 

. In September, 1649 ,‘Candia was evacuated, all the inhabitants 
choosing to follow Morroini, trusting to the generosity of Venice 
for their future support. The senate afterwards gave them lands 
and houses in the province of Istria, at and near Parenzo. Many 
noble Candiote families chose the Ionian islands for their resi¬ 
dence. Morosini sailed with the first division, Grimaldi and 
Montbrun with the last, leaving the serjeant-major, Pozzo di 
Borgo, and two or three other autialterns, to deliver the keys. 
The Vizir entered the deserted town through the breach of the 
demolished bastions, which was lined by his janizaries. Co- 
prougli behaved on this occasion as an honourable and even 
generous conqueror. The war of Candia cost the Senate 
twenty-five millions of ducats, and increased the debt of the re¬ 
public to sixty-four millions. In the last three years of the siege 
29,088 Christians of all ranks and nations, and of both sexes, 
were killed, as well as 70,000 Turks, besides 38,000 comjtry 
people and slaves. The Turks made sixty-nine assaultSfthe 
Christians eighty sorties, and the number of mines exploded on 
both sides was 1364. The siege of Candia is a theme worthy of 
the noblest pens. 

“ Even Daru,” observes Botta, u prejudiced as he is against Venice, 
has shown himself, in relating the Candian war, a sincere and just his¬ 
torian, ai\d more swayed by truth than by certain partialities which seem 
to influence him both when he speaks and when he is silent on other 
occasions.”*—B. xxvii. 

• 

Tn 1684, war having again broken out between Venice and the 
Porte, Morosini was appointed Generalissimo of the republic by 
sea and by land. He sailed from Venice with a powerful flee t, and 
was joined at Corfu by several Maltese, Papal, and /Tttscuii 
galleys. He took Santa Maura aud afterwards Preve/’a. He 
then landed in the Morea, from which the Venetians liad been 
expelled ever since the time of Solyman the Great, took Coron 
by storm, marched to join the Mainotes, took Calamats, and 
defeated a Turkish army sent to its succour. J$ext* year he 
opened the campaign"* with, 10,000 men, took Navq&no, and 
Modon, defeated the seraskier’s army, besieged Napoli a^l took 
it after an obstinate defence. In 1687, he defeated in a pfcched 
battle the seraskier near Patras, taking his standard, reduced 
Patras and Lepanto, Corinth, and finally the whole^NifiJ^prea. 
Morosini then landed at the Piraefts, and attacked the Acropolis 
of Athens. It was in this siege that a shell, thrown by the Vene- 
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tjftnl, fell on the Parthenou, where the Turks had deposited their 
-powder, and partly laid it in ruins. The Turks then surrendered. 
In 1688, Morosini made an attack on Euboea, but did not suc¬ 
ceed, owing chiefly to the malaria (e\f having spread in his 
camp. The same year the doge, Giusthliani, having died, Moro¬ 
sini, although absent, was elected his successor, retaining his 
command iu the Levant,—a thing unusual in that jealous re¬ 
public. In 1689, Morosini returned to Venice; he was met at 
sea by the senate, and led in triumph to the landing place in the 
square of St. Mark, amidst the acclamations of the whole popu¬ 
lation. It was a proud day‘•for Venice. A statue of bronze was 
erected to him in the great hall of die Council of Ten, with the 
surname of Peloponnesiacus. A few years afterwards, Morosini, 
old and inflrm, was sent again to the* Morea, where illness termi¬ 
nated his glorious career at Napoli di Romania in 1693. He 
lias been called “ the last of the Venetianshe was certainly 
the last of their successful generals. After, his death a cautious 
policy seemed to pervade the councils of the republic, and few 
traces of its former bold determination remained. However, by 
the peace of Carlowitz in 1699, the republic retained the Morea, 
the islaud of Egina, Santa Maura, as well as several places 
conquered in Dalmatia. The Morea was Anally retaken iti 1713 
by the Turks, who were repulsed with great loss in their attack 
upon Corfu in the following year. By the peace of Passaro- 
witz in 1718, the Venetians renounced the Morea and Egina, as 
well as the fortresses on the coast of Candia. T hey retained the 
Ionian islands, including Cerigo; and Prevcza, Vonizza, and the 
fortresses on the coast of Albania. This was the last war 
between Venice’ and the Porte. The Venetian flag continued, 
however, to make itself respected at sea, especially in the Levant 
and on the Barbary coasts, where the recollection of its former 
yietecie s kept up the magic of its name for nearly a century 
longer^ and the senate did not neglect its navy. During the war 
betw«irt! N the Russians and the Turks under the Empress Catha¬ 
rine, a Venetian fleet under the captain-general, Angelo Emo, 
kept inlrapect the fleets of the two belligerents, and, by cruising 
in the seai^f the Levant, protected not only the Venetian but the 
other Christian neutral vessels. At the Ml of the republic, 
'Venirawiad a fleet of 50 ships of war of different sizes, and 700 
largdfmerchant vessels.« The weak point of Venice was not on 
thc^ide of the sea. 

Genoa^Jie other Italian republic^ had long since lost its rnari- 
tiir«j*pt#^erT Its flag was no security against the Barbary cor¬ 
sairs, and the island of Corsica, its only remaining possession 
beyond the sea, was in an almost continual state of insurrection. 
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In (he city of Genoa itself frequent conspiracies were hatched? 
owing to the eternal dissensions between the democrats and the -no¬ 
bles, and among these, between the portico vecchio, or old families, 
at\d the portico nuovo orView nobility. Genoa had no Council of 
Ten to repress the inordinate ambition of daring individuals; yet, 
by good luck, all the conspiracies were discovered in time. And 
to prove the sincerity of the preteuded assertors of Genoese po¬ 
pular liberty, it is enough to state, that most of these conspirators 
were abetted by either France, Spain, or the Dukes of Savoy, to 
whom they would have sold the independence of their country, for 
the object of a momentary triumph afid revenge upon the envied 
patricians. Fieschi, in 1547, aspired to be ruler of Genoa, under 
the protection of France, and with the assistance of the execrable 
Pier Luigi Farnese, Duke of Parma. Cibo, soon after, attempted 
a similar revolution with the assistance of the French, who were 
then masters of Mondovi. Coronato, in 1576, after creating 
great disturbances between the two orders of nobility, and then 
between the new nobility and the citizens, being disappointed by 
the reconciliation of the two parties, batched another conspiracy, 
but was discovered, tried, and executed. Giulio Cesare Vacttero, 
another demagogue, a man of the most flagitious character, 
joined with Atisaldo, a noble of a similar disposition, and agreed, 
in 1628, with Charles Emmanuel I„ Duke of Savoy, to introduce 
Piedmontese troops into the city. Vacfaero’s friends were at the 
same time to ispue from their haunts, shouting “ Liberty! ” to 
seize the palace, and throw the senators out of windows, to open 
the prisons, to slaughter all the nobles without distinction of age 
or sex, to plunder their houses, as well as the public magazines, 
and keep part of the booty to propitiate Prince Vittorio of 
Savoy, who was to appear under the wails with a body of 5000 
men. Luckily, one of the conspirators revealed the whole^plot 
to Rodino, his father-in-law, who, having been once banish^/nr 
murder, had served in the Piedmontese troops, but had r&^ntly 
beeli'pardoifed, and even entrusted with the command ofor&Bvly of 
men in the service of the republic. Rodino was terrified at the 
scheme, and he immediately revealed the whole to the doge. 
The leaders were taken, and expiated their crime on ti if apaffold; 
and Charles Emmanuel was not ashamed to interfere in behalf of 
his agent Vachero, threatening the republic with open wi&cf'he 4 
were put to death. This, however, did not save the curait. 
—(Botta , book xix.) In 1650,'Gian paolo Balbi, one of the 
new or portico nuovo nobility b solicited first the FrenalLja nd the n 
the Spaniards to assist .him in overtiming the governmenWltis 
country. Being discovered in both instances, his companions 
wgre executed, but be escaped, and wandered in exile in various 
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cowries of Europe. He then wrote Against the government of 
J&noa, and the usurped power of the nobles; but ** supposing 
even that all he says were true, this would never excuse a citi¬ 
zen who, in order to settle the governmeirf of his country accord¬ 
ing to his ideas, calls in foreigners andAhe soldiers of absolute 
powers to assist him.”— Butta , book xxv. 

In 1671, Raffaele della Torre, a young man of a noble Ge¬ 
noese family, after having spent his patrimony in debauchery, 
took to the sea, and seized, in sight of his native city, a ship 
bound to Leghorn, with a large amount in specie, belonging to 
Genoese merchants. He dted to France, while his trial was 
instituted at Genoa, and he was condemned to death for piracy. 
He then repaired to Turin, where he proposed to the cabinet of 
Savoy the conquest of Genoa. The oldest advisers of the duke 
exclaimed against the proposal, but die duke himself resolved to 
attack Genoa, with which he was at peace, while Della Torre 
endeavoured to excite a revolt by means of his friends : this was 
in 1673. The Piedmontese marched in the direction of Savona, 
while Della Torre, concealed in the neighbourhood of Genoa, 
witfifr number of desperate characters, concerted with his friends 
in the city means for taking possession of one of the gates. The 
plan of operations, when once within the city, was exactly the 
same as that of Vachero. Murder, plunder, and lire, were to be 
let loose within the walls of Genoa. But here, again, a happy 
chance saved the state. One of Della Torre's confidents revealed 
the whole to the senate. Measares were taken to defeat the plot, 
and Della Torre had just time to escape. With the money he 
had received from the duke he wandered about iu various coun¬ 
tries, and was at fast killed at Venice in 1681, while he was saun¬ 
tering about masked, in company with several courtezans. 

Butj the duke, although disappointed by the failure of Della 
rosecuted the war against Genoa, for which he had not 
even awtetence. The whole transaction was a serious stain on 
the lifouK^Charles Emmanuel II.- The war lasted thi? wholes” 
1673, along the western Riviera, with the loss of many brave 
soldiefsTZfa both sides, but in the. end with no advantage to the 
Piedtnoiue^* Peace was made in the following year, through 
the intervention of France. The haughty Louis >XIVwho 
iflreadVjawspired to the protectorate of Italy, forced his mediation, 
and dictated in some measure to both belligerents. _ He after* 
obliged the Duke of Savoy to prosecute and exile the WaJ- 
denses, asfajahad himself treated hjs own Protestant subjects. 
He^rtrekcplcked a quarrel wjth Genoa:.he demanded, among 
other things, that the sentence against the family of Fieachi 
should be reversed, alleging as a reason that Gian Luigi Rieschi 
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bad not deserved it* because bis object was to restore Genoa t4 thp 
former legitimate dominion of France! He also insisted thatibui' 
galleys* which Genoa had recently put in commission* should be 
disarmed. In reading of these pretensions and political ma¬ 
noeuvres of Louis XI V.V and observing the tone assumed by him 
towards other states* one becomes more and more convinced that 
Napoleon in our days did little more than follow up* with greater 
energy and skill* and under more favourable circumstances* the 
plans already coucocted during the reign of the Grand Mo- 
nargue , and which had become hereditary in the French cabinet, 
tending to make France the arbitre&s of Europe. Both Louis 
and Napoleon* however, failed in the end* and he must be a bold 
man indeed who would renew the attempt after the failure of 
those two. • 

Upon the above plea* with which he coupled some pretended 
insults offered to his intriguing envoy* Louis XIV. sent his 
admiral* Duquesne, to bombard Genoa* “ to punish it if it did 
not repent”—such were the words of the French minister* Seig- 
nelai* the son of Colbert* to the senate of an independent state! 
Duquesne’s fleet, in May 1(384, threw 13,000 shells into the*city, 
one half of which was thereby reduced to ruins. The French 
officers acknowledged that the bombardment of Genoa was more 
severe and destructive than that which they had inflicted upon 
Algiers the year before. The senate* however, stood firm, and the 
French fleet* after having done all the mischief it could* returned 
to Toulon. In the following year; the doge and four senators* in 
order to avoid further annoyance from so formidable a neighbour, 
repaired to Versailles* and there made an humble apology to Louis 
in the name of the republic for the offence of \frhich his majesty 
complained. Thus the Genoese were allowed to rebuild their 
houses in peace. 

Louis* not content with the possession of the stronghold 
nerol* on the Italian side of the Alps* had partly coaxed aitttypartly 
frightened ‘Charles Gonzaga* Duke of Mantua* to adini^nllrench 
garrison into the fortress of Casalc in Montferrat. Piedmont 
was consequently at his mercy, and his troops marched backward 
and forward from Casale to Pignerol* as if they had iii their 
own country. Thfe war of Louis against the Gcrmawempire, 
which he began with tile barbarous devastation of the Penmate* 
brought on also a war with Spain* whose king was allied bjfelood 
and policy to the Emperor Leopold; and* as the possessions of 
Spain in Italy were more vulnerable than Spain its<jJLand Italy 
afforded more resources to an invader* Louis orderealfiS Unuies 
to march through Piedmont to the invasion of the duchy of 
Milan*. Austria on the other hand* assembled an army under 
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P^Jbe Eugene for the defence of Milan. Victor Amadeus II., 
of Savoy, being placed between the two contending parties, 
perceived that for him neutrality was out of the question, and, 
as he was tired of the overbearing conduct of Louts, he decided 
in favour of Austria and Spain. In 1 (d 90 the French, under 
Catinat, began pouring over the Alps/ Louvois, King Louis’s 
minister, gave orders to Catinat to devastate Piedmont, and, 
although against Catinat’s feelings, bis orders were but too well 
obeyed by the soldiers. The Piedmontese, seeing their fields 
ravaged and their houses in flames, retaliated upon the French 
detached parties and stragglers. After the battle of Staffarda, in 
which the Austrians and Piedmontese lost 7000 men, the French 
spread over the fine plain of Turin, plundering, violating, burning, 
and slaughtering. They sacked Rivoli, and burnt Lucerna and 
Bibiana. Catinat wrote to Lottvois,*saying, "We ought to have 
mercy on the unfortunate inhabitants. What is to be done?” 
" Burn, devastate and burn,” was the answer. " Had the Furies 
issued from Tartarus,” observes Botta, “ with their lighted torches, 
they could not have done worse than the soldiers, I will not say of 
Cafinat, but of Louvois, did in Piedmont.”—Book xxxii. 

Turin and the other fortified places remained in the hands of 
Victor Amadeus. In the following year, 169L the French 
attacked CuneO, but were repulsed by Prince Eugene, and in 
their retreat were followed by the peasantry, who killed all the 
stragglers. They lost 4000 men in this affair. Another French 
corps ravaged the province of Aoste. Fresh Austrian troops 
came uuder Schomberg to the assistance of the Piedmontese, and 
in the spring of 1692, Victor Amadeus resumed the offensive. 
He suddenly crossed the Alps above Pignerol, and carried the 
war into France. Here the Germans retaliated upon the inno¬ 
cent inhabitants of Dauphin6 the cruelties that French soldiers 
had jRommitted in the Palatinate two years before; and the Pied- 
iwrjinAkc likewise revenged themselves for the devastation of their 
L untry. Embrun and Gap were sacked, and the latter' - 
he banks of the Durance paid for the ravages flflm- 
year before on the banks of the Po. In 1695 Catinat 
ed Piedmont by the valley of Susa, and his light troops 
tefore Turin. Victor Amadeus fastened to the de- 
his capital. He fought the battle of Marsaglia on the 
ctober, and was defeated with the loss of 10,000 men. 
Th^ Frencb, after the battle, gave no quarter to the German sol¬ 
diers, being enraged at the devastations committed by the latter 
in Datiphm€ the year before. Thus one atrocity serves as a pre- 
texTfor another, until all parties become steeped in crime, and it 
is impossible to decide which is the guiltiest. Blit the French 
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wer.e not satisfied with killing their enemies; they fell upon fhe 
country-people, whom they tormented in every way to eraffifct 
money from them. Lust, as usual, added to the horrors or cru¬ 
elly. The celebrated yillars, who was present in this campaign, 
bears witness in his Mebioirs to the enormities of his countrymen. 
“ Very great disorders, • he says, u were committed by our sol¬ 
diers; several small towns were given up to the dames. Revello, 
where was a monastery, with fifty young ladies, boarders, of the 
first families of Piedmont, experienced all the horrors that the 
lust and insolence of the soldiery can indict. After these dis¬ 
graceful incursions, and having ruin$d a country, the resources of 
which, well managed,' might have proved of great service to our 
army, our troops recrossed the Alps for the winter.” Our blood 
boils at such a narrative, and yet what is this but a stray leaf of 
the enormous register of foreign outrages upon Italy? Another 
pest which followed the track of the French in these campaigns 
in Piedmont was the cupidity of the commissaries and contractors 
for the supply of the army. They plundered the Piedmontese, 
while at the same time they stinted the French soldiers of their 
allowance. Catinat, seeing his men perishing with hunger be¬ 
came furious: he hung several of the culprits, but to little purpose; 
for one that was hung came another, as great a knave, only perhaps 
more adroit in concealing his roguery. This plague has gene¬ 
rally attended most continental armies, but the French in parti¬ 
cular. Buonaparte himself, in his Italian campaigns, complained 
bitterly of it todhe Directory. The principle of making an army 
live at discretion upon the inhabitants is an infamous principle, 
and must bear corresponding fruit. The fatal expression of 
Turenne in the Palatinate, “ My soldiers must live,” being eagerly 
adopted with an outrageous latitude of meaning, has been the 
cause of infinite misery to Europe. No! the soldiers of an in¬ 
vading army have no right to live at discretion upon the irfyabit- 
ants, and to plunder them of their substance; if they doAlfe “iu- 
hjibitants Jiave a right to destroy them whenever thev_ jan . like 
bealts of prey. Those who send an army into a foreistfacountry 
ought to provide for its subsistence; their commissariei^aght to 
enter into an understanding with the local authority lUnd give 
bonds for whatever supplies they receive, the whole to b*e by the 
Treasury. If one of the belligerents is to pay the whole Expenses 
of the war, this must be settled at the pe%ce, and in a legal manner. 
If this were done, wars would become too expensive to be under¬ 
taken upon slight grounds. -Unless all civilized nations, by com¬ 
mon consent, agree to these* natural principles of justice, t^ere 
can be no safety for either states ordndividuals. 

After two years more of a desultory warfare in Piedmont, 
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Viptdr Amadeus, who had been secretly negotiating with Louis 
in 9 jraer to save his states from total ruin, concluded a separate 
'peace in June, 1696. The French agreed to give up to him 
Casale and Pignerol, after destroying the fortifications, and'to 
evacuate Piedmont and Savoy, on condition that the Austrians 
should also on their part respect the neutrality of his territories. 
This convention was cleverly managed on the part of the Duke of 
Savoy, who availed himself of the importance of bis adhesion to 
either party, to obtain permission ,to remain neutral, as each 
party would rather see him neutral than hostile. Thus Italy was 
allowed to breathe again in f>eace, until the treaty of ftyswick, in 
16.97, put an end to the general war. 'The peace, however, was 
of short duration. The death of Charles II. of Spain was the 
signal for another and a more dreadful storm, which this time 
spread over the whole of Italy: the? possession of Naples and 
Sicily, Milan and Sardinia, as part and parcel of the great 
Spanish succession, became the bone of contention between the 
Bourbons on the one side and the House of Austria on the other. 
As this war contributed mainly to the political settlement of Italy 
which has continued since, and the leading features of which still 
subsist, we shall enter at some length into the details of the great 
contest as given by Botta. 

Two fears agitated Europe on occasion of the Spanish suc¬ 
cession. One was,"that the House of Austria, by adding to its 
great power in Germany the dominion of Spain, America, and 
the Spanish possessions in Italy, would renew the.scheme of uni¬ 
versal monarchy, which was nearly realized by Charles V. The 
other danger was, that Louis XIV., whose ambition was already 
sufficiently manifest, and who had succeeded in giving to the 
great military resources of France au impulse before unknown, 
would, by placing one of his relatives on the Spanish throne, be- 
comefthe arbiter of Europe. These fears, although perhaps ex- 
sgge^.Sed, were not altogether visionary—we say exaggerated, 
becaul-L so long as the institutions and the national character ofg, 
countt$,‘*'ind especially of a country like Spain, remaiued^fn- 
altergd^gjanere change of dynasty could have no lasting effect on 
its poliutfLas it was proved in the case of Philip V., who a few 
years afjjffe had, through the arms of France, been seated on 
the throSE of Spain, made war against his own Bourbon relatives. 
Whelifas in the case of Napoleon, changes of dynasty in various 
countries are accompanied by revolutions in their institutions,— 
when every thing is newly fashioned according to the mind and 
will of one great military arbiter,—when the kings appointed by 
liiin'are guarded by his own soldiers, and act merely .as his pre¬ 
fects,—then, truly, the danger is infinitely greater to all remaining 
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independent states,—then the foundations of universal mondrcjby 
are laid. But such a thing could in modern Europe be effaced 
only by revolutionary power craftily wielded by a great military ***■ 
chief. The old monarchies, from their aversion to change, are 
deprived of that mighty vbut dangerous lever. 

Pope Innocent XII.foreseeing the calamities to which Italy 
would be exposed in consequence of the disputed Spanish suc¬ 
cession, had been endeavouring to form a league of the Italian 
states to preserve the neutrality of the Peninsula, and to prevent 
the irruption of foreigners under any pretext. He might as 
well have been employed in seeking for the philosopher’s stone, 
or the quadrature of the circle. How was it possible to form an 
effectual league, whilst Naples and Lombardy, situated at the 
opposite extremities of the Peninsula, were both Spanish pro¬ 
vinces, and as such in the hands of one of the two belligerents? 
Innocent died in the mean time, and Clement XI. (Albani), a man 
of elegant learning and taste, but timid and parsimonious, gave up 
the project. He tried, however, and in good earnest, to preserve 
peace among the sovereigns; he spoke to them the language of 
the common pastor of Christendom; he sent ambassadors to the 
various courts for the purpose of adjusting amicably the knotty 
affair of the succession. His endeavours, although vain, reflected 
far more honour upon him, and upon the Roman court, than the 
intrigues of many of his predecessors, who* had so often sowed 
dissension among nations, and called foreigners into Italy. This 
confirms what *ve have said before, that Rome was much altered, 
and for the better, since the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Spain, that is to say, its authorities, its grandees, clergy, and ma¬ 
gistrates, had acknowledged Philip V., the grandspn of Louis XIV. 
Catalonia and Aragon alone were not hearty in their acknow¬ 
ledgment, but they dissembled for the present. The Spanish 
viceroys in Italy followed the dictates of the mother-countiy, and 
thus the authorities of Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, and Milarf^'wor-*—. 
'fl|legiance < to the Bourbon king. The populations of se de¬ 
pendencies cared but little whether an Austrian or $'tftmrbon 
resided at Madrid, while they themselves continued tvja® jrjuled 
by Spaniards, Now came the intrigues with regard ft Naples. 
Both Philip and his rival, the Archduke Charles of^jb$tria, in¬ 
sisted on the pope’s decision of their respective claims, Ylhe See 
of Rome had claimed of old the right of bestowing the iirtesfiture 
of the crown of the Two Sicilies at every new accession, recejviug 
as a fee a white hackney and a purse of 9000 ducats. This claim 
had been often contested and rejected, but now each of the con¬ 
tending parties was eager to acknowledge it. Each offeree! its 
white hackney |nd its purse, and much more in secret; nay France 
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• opd, Philip even offered to the pope the cession of the Abruzzi, 
Jtojpe annexed for ever to the Papal Suite! Clement, to his 
- honour, refused, and in this showed himself superior to those who 
thus tempted him.. Uceda, Philip’s ambassador at Rome, endea¬ 
voured to carry his point by a puerile 9fid indecorous stratagem. 
He contrived to introduce,, unobserved, an old white horse, 
covered with a rich embroidered cloth, into one of the courts of 
the , Vatican on the eve of St. Peter's, when the pope, after ves¬ 
pers, was coming out of the pontifical chape). Uceda’s messenger 
then presented the horse , and the’purse with 9000 ducats, and, 
without waiting for an explanation, ran away. A great bustle 
and confusion took place a thong the papal attendants at the sight 
of the poor hack, as if it had been the wooden horse of Troy. 
The pope, who had already positively refused to declare himself 
for the present in favour of either pretender, was offended at this 
impertinence. He ordered the horse to be turned out, and the 
forlorn animal was driven die whole of that night and next day 
about the streets of Rome, followed by the mob with hisses and 
blows, until it fell dead. This was a farce that preceded the 
tragedy. 

The first clashing of arms took place as usual in North Italy. 
The Emperor Leopold, besides Ida pretensions to the Spanish 
succession in the name of his son, the Archduke Charles, preferred 
a particular claim t#the duchy of M ilan, as an imperial fief, which 
had been granted by former emperors to the Visconti and the 
Sforza,and which, by the extinction of the descendants of Philip II., 
to whom Charles V. had granted, the last investiture, had now 
reverted to the empire. Meanwhile he assembled a large force 
in the Tyrol. Pope Clement, seeing the storm approaching, 
made a last though ineffectual endeavour to avert it. Head- 
dressed himself to the Venetian senate, to induce it to stop the 
passage of the Austrians through the territory of the republic. 
But Venice was exhausted by its Turkish wars; the senators re- 
fiecteckthat, by refusing a passage to the emperor’s troops, widely 
had beefc..granted on former occasions in consideration*of the^fm-^ 
pena l dign ity as connected with the title of King of,the Romans, 
they**^WJl!0j| in fact place themselves in a state of hostility against 
that poWfmand would be thereby driven to an alliance with 
France ffijll' Spain, which might prove fatal fo them in the end. 
How* could Vernas refuse a passage to the emperor, while the 
Duke of Savoy allowed thPe French to traverse Piedmont, aqd the 
Pope and., the Duke of Modena permitted the Spaniards to pass 
through their territories in proceeding from Naples 
and' vice versfi? The neutrality of Venice, on this, a* on nil other 
similar occasions before and after, consisted in mexmy til^wing 
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the German troops to pass by the shortest road to the duchy c^f ■ 
Milan, without entering any of the walled towns, or stationimg^ 
and fortifying themselves upon the Venetian territories. 

Before the Austrians bad time to descend from the Tyrol, the 
Freneh contrived to gainipossession of the important fortress of 
Mantua. Ferdinand Gortzaga, Duke of Mantua, a man not de¬ 
ficient in natural abilities or information, had given himself up 
entirely to a Jife of effeminacy. His court was the resort of 
loose handsome women, especially singers and dancers^ from 
various countries. He entertained them sumptuously, both in 
town and at his country-seats; and he kept fine barges on the 
Mincio and the Po for their diversion. He himself never tra¬ 
velled unattended by a number "hi them. He was no jealous 
sultan efther; for he left diem at perfect liberty to go or stay 
and do aatbejs liked, Thosfc who went away were immediately 
replaced^ by fresh arrivals. ' In die midst iff this dreamy sort of 
existence, the uproar of arms awakened the duke. Both France 
and the emperor insisted upon being allowed to garrison Mantua. 
The Venetians proposed that the place should be guarded by 
soldiers of the pope and the republic until the peace. But the 
emperor, considering Mantua as a fief of the empire, would not 
listen to the proposal. The duke, bewildered, and almost re* 
gretting bis princely station, was at last persuaded by a French 
agent to allow the troops of France end SpHta to enter the for¬ 
tress in April, 170J. For this Ferdinand was put to the ban of 
the empire, anti denounced as a base traitor, and he ultimately 
forfeited his duchy, which reverted*to Austria. In him ended the 
line of Gonzaga, which hfd reigned' over Mantua, not without 
some lustre, especially for their patronage of the arte and litera¬ 
ture, for more than three centuries. 

Victor Amadeus, Duke of Savoy, a man of a very different 
stamp from Ferdinand Gonzaga, was all the time watching, ac¬ 
cording to the old policy of his bouse, in order to make th&most 
Nadvantageous bargain for himself in the approaching pontest. 
fftHoved neither France nor Austria; he wished that Nth* could 
have been fairly kept out of Italy, but, as this was tut of the 
question, he of fwio* evils chose rather to have iAusofenW” pos¬ 
session oC Milan , which could only be a detached nvjfihpr of the 
Austrian monarchy as long as Venice lay between, tfl|n to see 
Milan in the possession of Spain, which vgs then synony¬ 
mous with that of France; for in this case he should be sur¬ 
rounded by the arms of the latter "power and lie completely at its 
mercy. He dkmmbled, bpwever, bis real thoughts for the pre- 
ient, for the French Were at hi* gates and the Austrian forces 
yet far away. Neutrality being impossible, be resolved to join 
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£jance in the first instance, in order to let the first fury of 
* ™e French* always most formidable in their onset, spend itself 
and pass by without hurting him* determined in his mind to Watch 
the course of events* and avail himself of anyiavourable turn, 
come from whatever side it would. He followed in this the ex¬ 
ample 6f his ancestor, Charles Bmmauuel I. 

v " This policy of the House of Savoy,” observes Botta, “ has been 
called perfidious j it certainly was not.faithfui or loyal, but we ought to 
reflect that a petty Italian prince, placed between two great overbearing 
powers, could not act otherwise if be wished to preserve the independence 
of his states. The original injustice was on the part of those foreign 
powers, who ever since the time of Francis I. and Charles V. sought 
each to hold sway over Italy and to treat the native Italian governments 
as their bumble dependents.” , 

Catinat was again invested with the command of the French in 
Italy, and Victor Amadeus sent him his own contingent. Prince 
Eugene commanded the Austrian troops, who came down from the 
Tyrol in 1701; Eugene’s first campaign has been much admired. 
His sudden march across the mountains, by which, avoiding the de¬ 
files of Chiusa, between, the Adige and the lake of Garda, where 
the French, had posted themselves, he suddenly appeared on their 
right flank in the valleys of the Veronese; hie unexpected passage 
of the Adige at Gastelbaldo, below Legnago; and the battle of 
Carpi, iu which he deceived Catinat a third time, and drove the 
French beyond Mantua and as far as the river Oglio; these ex¬ 
hibit a skill and quickness ,ih tactics seldom surpassed even by 
Frederic or Napoleon. Not is all the blame to be laid upon 
Catinat, who wui One of the best generals of his time, but whose 
judgment was Neutralized by the rashness of the other officers 
and by orders from Versailles. Catinat demanded his recall, and 
was succeeded by Villeroi, a pompous court-favourite, who lost 
the battle of Cliiari and ended his generalship by allowing himself 
to be surprised by Eugene within the walls of Cremona and takgp' 
prisoner in February, 1702. Eugene laid siege MafWua, 
whence tile poor duke had hastily decamped* with his train of 
singWS^mj dancers, and withdrawn to his other territory of Casale 
and Motlrarat. Vendome was sent to Italy ^to replace Villeroi; 
he foug$f?tne battle of Luzzara against Eugene, in August/1702, 
rin which the French had the advantage. 

Victor Amadeus was by this time heartily sick of his French 
alliance. The French generals had slighted him; Philip V. him¬ 
self on his passage through Piedmo«| had offended him : fie saw 
that the Austrians were strong,and tenacious, and he resolved to 
make the best terms he could with Austria* In tins design he 
was encouraged and favoured by his kinsman, Prince Begene, 
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who bad not forgotten his Savoy descent and connections. Louis 
XIV. heard of these negotiations ; he sent orders to Vendome ' 
disarm and secure the Piedmontese troops, to'the number of 
5000, who were serving^nder him. Victor now threw off the 
mask, declared war. against France, and strenuously fortified his 
fortresses, and especially his capital, Turin., This was towards 
the close of 1703. He was soon afterwards joined by a body of 
Austrians under Stahremberg, who, by a skilful circuitous march 
along the southern bank of thd Po, arrived in Piedmont without 
being interrupted by Vendome. Th# war now raged simulta- 
neously in two parts of North Italy in Piedmont between the 
French and the Piedmontese, and in the Mantuan State between 
the Austrians and the French, In the following year, 1704, 
Vendome himself marched from Milan into Piedmont with a 
strong body of troops, whilst fresh French forces poured in from 
the opposite side over the Alps to overwhelm Victor, Piedmont 
was overrun by the invaders on every side, and all the horrors of 
1693 were renewed. The Piedmontese, however, were not cast 
down; they rose at the call of their sovereign; the nobility 
joined their regiments; the peasants left the plough and the ar- 
tisans their shops, to enrol themselves in the militia. No com¬ 
plaint was heard, no sacrifice was deemed too great. The for¬ 
tresses were well provided* Victor himself, at the . head of a 
select body of troops, was marching and countermarching through 
the country, with which he was perfectly acquainted, avoiding a 
general engagement, but attacking and overpowering all the 
French detached corps fie met with. The people were all for 
him, and gave him every assistance and information. The sub¬ 
sidies lie received from England and Holland *80,000 ducats a 
month) enabled him to,support his troops in default of the ordinary 
revenue, which could not be collected tinder such circumstances. 
The French took Suim and Vercelli, and laid siege to Verrua, 
Xwhieh surrendered after an obstinate defence in April, 1705. 
rfofta FellMoptmelian 1 afterwards. The whole of Savoy 
was now lost i> ’fmbf. The country of Nice was also jhvaded by 
the French. surrendered, and the banners oL-dw-con¬ 

querors we^e withihsightof Turin. Victor was noM^fitjduced to 
the last extremity : c He bad not a square league of ternt^ that he 
could call his own; his only court and residence were withjjn his 
camp; and he was reduced to the condition of a nomadic chief. 
But his subjects adhered faithfully to him; they docked to his 
standard from the places already occupied by the enemy; they felt 
that it was better tp run *the risk of being killed with arms in 
their hands, than to be first outraged and then tormented and 
^slaughtered iotheir own houses by an insolent conqueror. Pied- 
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auont was then in the same predicament as Spain has been in our 
s^ewn time during the war against Napoleon. 

The Emperor Leopold died in May, 1705, and his successor, 
Joseph I., continued the war against prance. The victories of 
Eugene and Marlborough, on the side of Germany, enabled 
Austria to make greater efforts in Italy. Eugene came to the 
assistance of his cousin of Savoy. He descended along the lake 
Of Garda, and drove the French as far as the Adda, Vendomc 
hastened to oppose his progress. * Eugene was wounded at the 
battlg of Cassano, where, after an obstinate struggle, be could 
not force the passage of the river. 

In the following year, in consequence of the defeat of Ra- 
millies, Louis XIV. recalled Vendome from ttaly, as the only 
general able to face Marlborough. The Duke of Orleans was 
sent to Italy to replace Vendome, and La Feuillade was charged 
with the siege of Turin, almost the only town still in the posses¬ 
sion of the Duke of Savqy, The siege of Turin is the most 
famous event of the war of the Spanish,succession in Italy. It 
decided the turn of affairs in the Peninsula. Bcitta has described 
it with all the warmth of national feelings, but, at the same time, 
with perfect truth. Tfcue siege and its results were glorious to 
Piedmont, and honourable to, Italian valour and perseverance. 
It began in May, 1706. Victor Amadeus bad fortified and pro¬ 
visioned Turin with great care;;he left in it 8500 Piedmontese 
troops, and 1500 Austrian auxiliaries, the whole under the com¬ 
mand of General Daun.. T£he citizens enrolled themselves into 
a militia, forming eight more battalions. The duke, with a 
chosen body of troops, hovered about the country, waiting for 
the arrival of ,Prince Eugene, and meanwhile annoying the 
French, and intercepting their supplies. The French besieged 
Turin with 40,000 men, 128 pieces of ordnance, and 50 mortars. 
On the 27th of August, a wide breach having been made, the 
besiegers marched twice to the assault, mft were, repulsed each,, 
time. In the night of the 29th they were near takiqg the Jgvm 
by surprise. A hundred French grenadier** favoured by the 
dajJujfes|l descended into the ditch without; being perceived by 
thesen|4fs, overpowered the guard of a sally-port, forced the 
outer g|tdj entered the subterraneous pass^e, audPwere on (he 
point of breaking through the inner gate* which opened into the 
* pl^e. This part of the^ground was undermined; the mine was 
, loaded, but the Piedmontese had not yet had time to lay the train. 
An officer aud a private of the miners were alone in the mine, 
when they heard the noise above <heir heads, and- gu^wed its 
import. Not a moment wsts to be lost*. The soldier Pietro 
Micca by name, whispered to the officer: “ You hashsn^out of 
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this place, and I will set fire to the mine, and save my. town ar?d\ 
country. Tell the governor to remember my wife and children/’. < 
The officer, dumb with surprise, left the place. As soon as he 
was out, Micca set fire tortbe powder, which blew up the french 
grenadiers, and alarmed tne garrison* The body of Micca was 
found under the ruins. An humble private soldier saved that 
night the city of Turin from all the. horrors of a storm, and, at 
the same time, secured the crown on the head of Victor. Botta 
complains, and with reason, that the heroism of Micca was not 
properly rewarded, T’wo rations of bread were allowed tg, his 
family in perpetuity—a niggardly reward for such a service. Of 
late years, however, the neglect has been fell* and the descend¬ 
ants of Micca have been sought after. An old man, the last, 
remaining of the family, was found living in the mountains} he 
was brought to Turin, was dressed as a'serjeant of artillery, and 
allowed pay as such. The corps of engineers Jm ve had a medal 
struck to the memory of Pietro Micca. 

On the following day, 3CHh of August, the French made a 
general assault; they succeeded in making a lodgment in the 
outer works, but the explosion of another mine blew up part of 
the works, together with those who bad taken possession of them. 
After this French soldiers would not return to the charge. 
Prince Eugene was now approaching with the Austrian army. 
He had forced the passes of the Adige, the Mincio, and the Po, 
and, marching along the. southern bank of the latter riyer, arrived 
in Piedmont.. Victor hastened to pieet him. The two chiefs 
ascended together the hill of iiixpergs, on the right bank of the 
Po, opposite to Turin, They saw the miserable state of the 
fortifications, and, having reconnoitred the position of the French 
entrenchments, determined to attack them* Victor Amadeus, on 
that day, made a solemn vow that, should the battle turn in his 
favour, he would raise on the elevated spot where he then stood 
a sanctuary, as a perpetual token of gratitude to Heaven. 

N*On the morning of the. 7th of. September, the Austrians and 
Piedmontese marched from La Veneria and Pianezaau to the 
attack of the French entrenchments, which were plane# 
north-east of Turin, between the Hon, the Star a, andjubePo. 
The Huke ofl» Orleans w ished to come out and. meet the ories in. 
the open, country, but v Marshal Margin* who held the supreme 
command, preferred waiting for the attack. The Germans d'nd 
Piedmontese advanced with shouldered arms, .and in the best, 
order, amidst a shower of musketry and grape-shot. The, Prus-. 
sinus, several battalions of whom served under Eugene, were thd 
first to scale the parapet, which theynmiuediately set about level- 
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v Sing, to give entrance to the cavalry. The French made a stout 
^resistance, but at last gave way. Uh another point, Victor had 
likewise effected an entrance, and the Duke of Orleans, who 
opposed him, was wounded, and removed from the field. The 
castle of Lucento, which stood on the left of the French position, 
and in which they had placed their powder, caught fire. The 
confusion and rout how became general. The French ran from the 
entrenchments. The garrison of Turin sallied out against the 
fugitives, and the carnage was great Between 5 and 6000 were 
lulleAsand wounded, and 6000 taken prisoners. The allies lost 
SOOt^iUed, and 1500 wounded. The booty was very consider¬ 
able ; 200 pieces of artillery were left behind by the French, with 
the tents, baggage, most of the banners, horses, cattle. Sic. The 
defeated troops fied towards Pigfterq), harassed by the peasantry; 
scarcely 20,000 men recrossed the Alps. 

Victor and Eugene entered Turin in triumph. The citizens, 
after four months’ privations, dangers, and continual alarm, 
crowded around them with marks of sincere joy at their deliver¬ 
ance. Soldiers and citizens repaired to the churches to offer a 
solemn thanksgiving. No Te Deum was ever chanted with 
more sincere devotion. * Victor fulfilled his vow; he raised the 
splendid chord) on Mdtiut Superga, the dome of which is the 
first object discerned by the traveller who approaches Turin: 
there are the tombs of die Princes of the House of Savoy, and, 
on the 7th of September, every year, a solemn procession takes 
place, to which thousands df the : population iff Turin aud its 
neighbourhood still continue to ttesort, 

The Italian campaign now hastened to a close. Milan opened 
its gates to the» Austrians; dm citizens, weary of the Spanish 
dominion, received Eugene with joy; they swore allegiance to 
the emperor, in whose name the prince promised them the 
maintenance Of the privileges granted by Charles V. to their fore¬ 
fathers. The remaining French and Spanish troops shut them-, 
selves up in Cremona, Victor recovered all his towns in 
mont. Jjly.a convention between the French commanders and 
Prices ^ngene, the whole of North Italy was evacuated by the 
Ecspeh <Aid Spaniards. Louis XIV. gave up Mantua to the 
EmpM$» without any attention to the rights of the Duke 
^ Gonzaga, who had voluntarily admitted the French troops into 
the jpwn. The duke, .who was at Venice, was overwhelmed 
witnvvbat he called the treachery of Louis XIV.; he peremp¬ 
torily refused a pension offered him by France, and died a few 
months afterwards broken-hearted it Padua. He left nd issue. 
Thus it was that die duchy of Mantua came into the power of 
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AustfiB, in addition to that of Milan. Mantua was dealt with 
pretty much in the manuer in which Venice has been disposed df*~‘ 
in o«r days. 

The Austrians next proceeded to the conquest of Naples. 
General Daun in 1707 marched through the papal state, and en¬ 
tered the kingdom without opposition. Capua surrendered 
without firing n shot, and Bavin encamped outside of Naples. 
The Spanish Viceroy, Marquis Villetta, had no means of averting 
the blow. The Neapolitans "were evidently tired of Spanish 
delegated dominion, which had weighed on them for two cejpsries 
like an incubus, and had reduced their? country to misery. Mqpy 
among the nobility, offended at the haughtiness of their Spanish 
rulers, were favourable to Austria. The eletti, or representatives 
of the noibility and people of,the city of Naples, repaired to the 
Austrian camp, presented the keys, and swore allegiance to the 
Archduke Charles, as King of Spain and of the Two Sicilies. 
The rest of the kiugdom followed. The island of Sicily, how¬ 
ever, remained in possession of Philip V. In 1708 the Austrians 
took the island of Sardinia from the Spaniards. Nothing of any 
importance occurred in Italy after this, until the peace of Utrecht 
in 1713; and the treaty of Rastadt in the following year settled 
all the disputes about the Spauish succession. T^ e Archduke 
Charles, having succeeded Joseph I. on the imperial throne, re¬ 
signed all his claims to Spain and the Indies, but retained Naples 
and the island of Sardinia as well as*Lombardy. Sicily was given 
up by Spain to Victor Amadeus, with the title of King, at the 
particular request of Queen Anne of England. Victor also re¬ 
ceived some additions of territory in Montferrat and the Val di 
Sesia. The House of Savoy ranked' at last among the kings of 
Europe. The princes of that house had fought hard and bravely 
for the distinction, and Victor especially had risked every thing 
on the issue of the contest. He repaired to Palermo, where he 
iwas solemnly crowned. A few years afterwards an unexpected 
slWypf Cardinal Alberoni, minister of Philip V., who in time of 
profound peace sent a fleet and an army to conquer bqth Sicily 
and Sardinia, terminated in an exchange by which Siciljwwas 
ceded to Austria, and Sardiuia was finally given, with ttts Vul§ of 
Kingdom, to the House of Savoy, under whom it has c£ro$ined 
ever since. Victor Amadeus was crowned at Cagliari first I£ing 
of Sardinia. Bon Antonio, the last peince of the Farne^e dy¬ 
nasty, died in January, 1731, without issue, and left his duchy of 
Parma to Bon Carlos, son of Philip V. and of Elizabeth Earnese. 

The peace of the Peiunsufh was maintained till the year 1733, 
when, strange as it may sound, Italy became involved in the war 
for the Polish "succession between Stanislaus Leczinsky, protected 
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■by France and Augustus III. of Saxony, supported by Russia and 
Ab^tria. The Polish succession, however, was merely a pre¬ 
tence; the real object of France was to weaken Austria, while 
Spain wished to recover Naples and Safily. Victor Amadeus 
having abdicated the crown in a fit of ennui , his son Charles 
Emmanuel III. had succeeded to the throne in 1730. Fol¬ 
lowing the hereditary policy of his house, he saw in the ap¬ 
proaching contest between France and Austria an opportunity of 
enlarging his territory and perhaps* of gaining Milan. France 
made ]|p scruple in offering it to him, as soon as it should be 
conquered, and Charles Emmanuel joined his army to that of 
France for the purpose, pretending in his manifesto that he made 
war for the independence of the Polish election! The French 
and Piedmontese now overran Lombardy and took Milan. The 
Austrians came down slowly as usual, crossed the Po, fought the 
battle of Parma, in which 15,000 men lost their lives, without 
any decisive result, and that of Guastalla, in which 12,000 men 
fell on both sides. The Austrians retired in good order to ano¬ 
ther position. 

Meanwhile Don Carlos of Spain had conquered the kingdom 
of Naples from the Austrians. A large Spanish force lauded on 
the coast of Tuscany in November, 1733, and Don- Carlos, who 
had just completed his eighteenth year, came from Parma to put 
himself at the head of *the expedition, the direction of which 
however was entrusted to the Count de Montemar, an officer of 
experience. The Spanish soldiers, in passing through the friendly 
states of Tuscany and Rome, committed the usual outrages for which 
their ancestors had rendered themselves famous in the time of 
Charles V. The town of Orvieto was especially ill treated by them. 
The pope obtained as a favour that they should not pass through 
Rome. They entered the kingdom by the way of Frosiuoue and 
San Germano. The Austrian viceroy, Viscouti, had not sufficient 
force to oppose their progress, and the Neapolitans themselves 
were ready to turn in favour of the Spaniards. We jEPmcnibei # 
having seen once a book styled " An Account of the numerous 
Revoiitims of the most faithful City of Naples,” for such is the 
title„a* f »|med by that city m its municipal deeds and records. 
Somelbrng^of' this facility to rise in favour of wvery new invader, 
german, Spanish, or French, Angevin or Aragonese, must be 
ascribed to national versatility of character inherited from their 
Greekancestors, but much of it to the manner in which the va¬ 
rious conquerors treated the country, forgetting the promises 
they had made on their entering it. The people were sanguine 
in believing that change of masters would bring improvement in 
their condition; and afterwards^ finding themselves disappoin ted, 
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turned with all their native vivacity to opposite feelings* Bottr 
gives extracts from several of the addresses delivered by the'ma¬ 
gistrates« nobles, and bishops of Naples and Palermo, at every 
change of rulers, and* they are certainly curious specimens of 
southern flattery and hyperbole; but he observes at the same 
time that, after the specimens of the Same sort which we have seen 
in our days addressed to republics, consuls, emperors, aud kings, 
we have no right to be very critical oh the adulatory strains of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries* The addresses to 
Buonaparte alb tie by French and Italians form a most mortifying 
evidence of human servility, hardly ever surpassed since the time 
of Tiberius Caesar. 

The conquest of Naples by Don Carlos, unlike former con¬ 
quests; proved in the end q real benefit to the Neapolitans. It 
closed for ever the disastrous rule of the viceroys. Philip V. 
instituted his son King of Naples and Sicily, giving up to him 
all his claims to those two kingdoms. This was the beginning 
of a v,#w era for those floe countries, for Charles used his autho¬ 
rity with wisdom and liberality. The offices of the state were 
now filled by Neapolitans; the revenue of the country was 
spent within and for the state itself. From the epoch of Charles’s 
accession to the throne till the French revolutionary invasion of 
Italy, Naples enjoyed sixty years of peace, internal and external, 
the longest period of tranquillity it h&d known for centuries. 
Nor was this peace the peace of the grave. Commerce, industry, 
sciences, and literature, revived; * splendid buildings were raised; 
numerous reforms were made in the economical and judicial 
departments; the feudal powder was gradually curtailed; super¬ 
fluous monasteries were suppressed, not in the august and sweep¬ 
ing manner adopted since by mock-republicans, but with proper 
regard for the rights of the existing inmates; the pretensions of 
Rome were strenuously resisted. Botta points out in his 50th 
Bode some of the improvements effected during the reigns of 
■“•Copies and his son Ferdinand, There are men still living at 
Napies, who well remember the happy times which the country 
enjoyed before the great revolutionary avatar of 179fl. 

The treaty of Vienna, in November 1735, conclude<Rh<^®ee n 
Caadmal Fleury end die emperor’s minister. Count ^iofiendorf, 
recognized Charles Bourbon and bis descendants as kings of the 
Two Sicilies* If restored to Austria the duchy of Mil/n and 
the states of Parma. Charles Emmanuel, King of Sardinia, lost 
therefore the hope of retaining die Milanese, but be received the 
provinces of Novum and* Tortona, as far as the river Ticino. 
And it was agreed that, in case of the death, without offspring, or 
Giovaa Gastone, the last of die Medici, Tuscany should devolve 
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Upoq Francis, Puke of Lorraine and Bar, who had married 
‘Maria Theresa, the presumptive heiress of the Austrian domi¬ 
nions.; Lorraine “was given in exchange |e Stanislaus Leczinski, 
to be incorporated with France after his dffUh. Soon after this, 
Giovan Gas tone died, and Francis and Maria Theresa came in 
1739 to take possession of the duchy of Tuscany, which their suc¬ 
cessors govern to this day. 

Thus, the House of Medici, after three centuries of a sove¬ 
reignty, at first real though not nominal., and afterwards* both 
nominal ^and real, became extinct. They had «risen from the 
democracy, or plebeian ranks they were first demagogues, then 
protectors* then usurpers, and lastly despots. The Medici have 
been great, both for their illustrious qualities and for their crimes. 
The first house of Medici, the princely ^citizens, Cosmo and Lo¬ 
renzo, were the most distinguished /or the former. Their de¬ 
scendants degenerated and were driven away. Leo X., Lorenzo’s 
son, was seated in the papal chair, and mainly contributed to 
the fame of his family. His successor, Clement VII., a less amiable 
man, called in the imperial power of Charles V. Florence ^was 
taken and given to Alessandro, the spurious offspring of Lorenzo, 
‘ Duke of Urbino, grandson of Lorenzo the Magnificent., Alex¬ 
ander* was murdered by a relative as wicked as himself* There 
were now no more male descendants of the great Cosmo, Pater 
Patriot, except the pope himself; the collateral branch of the 
Medici, the descendants of the older Lorenzo, Cosmo’s bro¬ 
ther, were called to rule Tuscany. Young Cosmo,*son of Gio¬ 
vanni di Medici, the celebrated captain , of the black bands, was 
elected first Duke of Florence. Cosmo was stern and merciless, 
but more cautious and clever than Alexander had been. 

“ No one was more skilful than Cosmo in the art of taming people; 
be was indeed a terrible roan, who might be held up as a model to those 
who delight in that diabolical art. His descendants inherited his prin¬ 
ciples with their mother's milk; a fearful race, descended from Giovanni 
di Medici, fire Coudottiere of the black bands, who, was tbe tfrrpr of the 
Germans, and from bis sop Cosmo, tbe dread of die Florentines. They 
were all had except one, Ferdinand; bad for liberty, bad for public mo¬ 
rality, whi|B they tended to corrupt by their profligate example"— 
Book xli. } ' . ^ 

Still, however, this second or ducal house of Medici, like their 
■ ‘‘Citizen hnpestprs, deserved well of Italy and of Europe in one 
particitifcn'7 they were tbe patrons of arts, letters, and sciences* 
This is the magic halo that encircles and will continue to encircle 
• the memory of the Medici down to the farthest generations. 
/ Another commendation, merited by the second or ducal, house of 
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Medici, beginning with the fierce Cosmo, is that they effectually 
resisted the pretensions of the Court of Home in matters of*ter» 
fioral jurisdiction. Cosmo would be master fct home, and his 
successors followed bis example. 

The war of the Austrian Succession, 1741 *48, although it 
raged in Italy a* well as in Germany, produced no final alteration 
in the political settlement of Italy as arranged by the treaty of 
Vienna of 1735. The duchy of Parma alone changed masters; 
it was given up by Austtia«>to Don Filippo, Infant of Spain and 
brother of Charles, King df Naples. In this war, Charles Em¬ 
manuel III., King of Sardinia, sided with Maria Theresa; Genoa 
and Modena with France and Spain. The consequence was, 
that, after the battle of Piacenza, 16 June, 1746, won by the 
Austrians, and the subsequent retreat of the French aud Spa¬ 
niards through the Genoese Riviera, Genoa found itself exposed 
alone to the Wrath of the pursuing Austrians, who loaded the 
city With intolerable Contributions, exacted in the most overbear¬ 
ing banner. The insurrection of the Genoese people on the 
5tnDecember, 1746, on occasion of a mortar which a party of 
Austrian soldiers were dragging through the narrow streets of 
Genoa, atid which they wanted to oblige the citizens to lift up, 
put an end to this oppression. The Austrians were driven by the 
people out of the walls, a glorious event, of which the Genoese 
continue to be justly proud to this day. Botta describes truly 
and with great animation this transaction in his 45th Book. 

In Piedmdnt, the battle of the Col d’Assieta on the Alps of 
Fenestrelle, which die Piedmontese won against the French and 
Spaniards in July 1747, and in which the French general, Che¬ 
valier de Belleisle, lost his life, put an end to«all the attempts of 
France on that side. 

The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748 confirmed the political 
system of Italy as it was before the War, with the exception, as 
we have said, of Parma. This system continued for half a cen- 
tqry aftgFWhrds, without being disturbed by any more wars, until 
the French revolutionary invasion of 1796V 

We have dWclt at length on these wars .and treaties^of the first 
part of die eighteenth century, because a knowledge $f them is 
rdtyuired in ordee to Understand the political settlen\ent of Italy, 
which has been the result of them. These wars, although begqn 
by the ambition of foreign powers* were not altogether mere 
games of kings, for the Italians had a vital interest in drew. It 
was the interestof die Italians not to have any lodger aradng 
them a foreign preponderating power, possessed of the finest ' 
provinces of the peninsula. TWo hundred years* rule of Spanish 
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^iceroys bad shown what must be the condition of the foreign 
.subjects of a distant monarchy. The question for Italy was, whe¬ 
ther Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, Lombardy* and Parma, were to, 
have their own governments or be Spanish^ .French, or Austrian, 
as they had been till then? This question, Of course, materially 
affected also the independence of the other Italian states which 
had retained their native governments, such as Piedmont, Genoa, 
Venice, Tuscany, Modena, and Rome. JLOckily, the mutual 
jealousy of foreign powers favoured*the emancipation of Italy. 
Naples and Sicily again became a nation, the crown of which 
could never more bO united with that of Spain. Sardinia was 
given to an Italian jprinee, with the rank of king, and with a 
considerable increase of territory on the side of Lombardy. 
Parma had its own resident duke. Tuscany was secured to the 
younger son of Maria Theresa, not to be united with the Aus¬ 
trian dominions. The other Italian states, Genoa, Venice, Lucca, 
Modena, and Rome, retained their independence. Milan and 
Mantua alone remained under a foreign power, and that power 
Austria. But the Austrian influence in Italy was thereby much 
more circumscribed than it has been since the overthrow of the 
Venetian republic by Buonaparte. The sweeping policy of the 
Revolution removed the landmarks of Italian nationality, and 
destroyed the two North-ltaliau powers, Piedmont and Venice. 
The work of the treaties of Utrecht and of Aix-la-Chapelle was 
undone. By the Congress of Vienna in 181$, the first only of 
those two powers has been restored and even j&nlarged. But an¬ 
other of the great advantages gained by Italy in the first part of the 
eighteenth century has been preserved, Naples and Sicily having 
retained their national independence. 

Upon the whole, the first half of the eighteenth century was 
for Italy an epoch of emancipation from foreign thraldom, and of 
national consolidation. One loss only was incurred; Corsica 
was detached from Italy, and hecame a province of France. That 
island, rugged and poor, inhabited by a wild but spirited race, 
had long baffled the declining power of Genoa. The Genoese 
engaged French auxiliary troops to reduce it to subjection, and 
at last, rattier than consent to see Corsica independent, they made 
it over to France by the treaty of Versailles, in ^lay, 1768., Such 
\y as the narrow policy of the Genoese republic. The Corsicans, 

‘Hfeade(§yby De Paoli, fought bravely against the numerous and 
discrpTmed troops of France, but the odds against them were too 
ar^at. The more ardent patriots emigrated, and Corsica sub¬ 
mitted to France in June, 1769. In the following August, Napo¬ 
leon Buonaparte was born at• Ajaccio: be was, therefore, by 
birth, a subject of the crown of France.— Botta, book xlvi. 
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* The next two books Of Botta’s History chiefly relate tb the 
state of ecclesiastical discipline in Italy; the reforms madb* in 
tyOst of the Italian states, Naples, Venice, Parma, Tuscany and 
Lombardy; the supbMihion Of superfluous convents; the restric¬ 
tions laid on the immunities claimed by the clergy; on the 
asylums, &c.j the disputes about the jurisdiction claimed by the 
court of Rome in foreign states; and lastly, the suppression of 
the famous order of the Jesuits. All these'matters are extremely 
interesting, and in general‘-very imperfectly known. The result 
of these controversies Was that a more distinct line of separation 
Was traced between the temporal«and the Spiritual authorities; 
that the latter was restricted within its proper limits; the eccle¬ 
siastical courts no longer exercised their authority over laymen; 
and the temporalities of the church, and the regulations concern¬ 
ing matters of discipline or affecting public morality, were sub¬ 
jected to the Sovereign authority of each respective state. The 
gitat distinction between matters of faith and regulations of 
church discipline began to be clearly understood and enforced. 
Tbe two brothers, Joseph II. add, Leopold, one in Lombardy and 
the other in Tuscany, Were foremost in these reforms. 

The forty-ninth book contains an impressive account of the de¬ 
structive earthquakes of Calabria and Sicily in 1^83. The fiftieth, 
or concluding book, gives a sketch of the social and intellectual 
state of Italy just before the great moral convulsion caused by the 
French revolution. The author notices the principal men of sci¬ 
ence living inTtaly at that epoch*—Spallanzani, Father Beccaria, 
Volta, Gaivani, Guglielmini, Galiani, Genovesi, Fabbroni, &c. 

<f With regard to the moral sciences, the inquisitive and free spirit of 
the age manifested itself in Italy as elsewhere, with" this difference, that 
those who were most intent on reforming the abuses which men had 
engrafted upon the stem of tbe Church, remained firm in the faith of 
that Church, and kept aloof from tbe sarcasms and indecencies of foreign 
infidels. The Italians wished to correct, but not to destroy.*' 

And here is the great distinction between the revolution in 
France and the abortive attempt to force the same upon Italy, 
where the public mind was in a different and more healthy condi¬ 
tion,—where ample reforms had been effected during the pre¬ 
vious half*century, and others would have taken pl&ce without 
any social catastrophe, had they been left to the hands qfX ae na¬ 
tives themselves. No doubt the French invasion effecteav^yms 
at a much quicker rate. Instead of pruning, it cut down the ftsje 
at once: it destroyed all Remains of feudality, but it also swept 
away manorial ahq other patrimonial rights upon land at the ex¬ 
pense of justice: it abolished the convents, but squandered away 
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jmost. of their wealth, and threw thousands of innocent individuals 
'intoynmerited distress :* it swept away communal property, church 
’titheytjjiaritable foundations, public aiwfll as fiscal treasuries: 
it stripped the palace of the noble end the ^ottage of the peasant, 
the altars of the church, and the museums and libraries of the na¬ 
tion. And all this was doife, not as in France, by the impulse of 
any great class or portion of the people; it was done against the 
wish of the immense majority of the Italian populations, whose 
opposition was overcome by foreign, bayonets. The revolution 
was not spontaneous in Italy; it was forced upon the country. 
Even the more sincere among* the Italian republicans exclaimed, 
Volevopioggia, ma non tempesta —“ We wanted a shower, but not 
a hurricane.” The hurricane has long since passed away; its 
victims lie mute and forgotten in the grave, and no complaint of 
their’s now disturbs the complacency 1>f those who, remote from 
those times of violence and danger, coolly calculate the advan¬ 
tages which have resulted from the revolution. That the present 
generation has derived some advantages from past convulsions we 
readily admit. The most important of fbese advantages is the 
improvement effected in the judicial system. Instead of the 
former multifarious local statutes in almost every province or dis¬ 
trict,f of the barbarous and often clashing laws and edicts of 
Goths and Loiribards, German emperors and Spanish viceroys, 
every Italian state haB now a uniform code, printed and published, 
so that every individual may be acquainted with the laws under 
which he lives. This is no small advantage, compared with the 
former obscurity and uncertainty. The compilation of the laws 
began in the last century in Tuscany, Piedmont, and other states. 
Napoleon, however, extended the principle to all Italy. The 
French civil and commercial codes have remained in force, with 
some modifications, at Naples and Genoa. The Austrian code 
is in vigour in Lombardy, and that of Leopold in Tuscany; the 
Sardinian code in Piedmont, &c. The registry of mortgages has 
been maintained. As to criminal matters, the publicity of trials 
exists in several states, such as Naples and Tuscany; affd every¬ 
where the courts of justice have been established upon a uniform 
system, onfc in every province, and courts of appeal in the respec¬ 
tive capitals. Torture has been abolished. JThe principle of 


*** In tWLjpt-kSngdom of Iftly aloqp, which was about one-fourth of the whole Penin- 
ula. £» fr-3 ti Property was sold to the amount of 200 millions of francs, and an equal 
qusyanywas annexed to the national domain. The amount of the sales in the Seat of 
\y is not ascertained. 

In Tuscany alone there were CVe hundred municipal statutes previously to the 
reform made by Leopold. 
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equality in the eye of the law is universally acknowledged. Every 
relic of feudal servitude or feudal jurisdiction has been removed. 
The numerous fidei-commissi, and other mainmorte jpSperty, 
Have been unshackled ^md restored to circulation. The laws of 
inheritance are in most of the Italian states upon a more equitable 
footing than formerly. Tfie ecclesiastical jurisdiction no longer 
interferes in temporal matters. The progress of education, of 
tolerance of opinions; the extension of the arts of industry; the 
many material improvements both in town and country, the roads, 
canals, draining of marshes, new harbours, manufactories, houses 
of industry, 8tc.—these are matters of common notoriety. Such— 
to say nothing of a corresponding intellectual and moral progress 
among the people—are the advantages which Italy has gained 
during the iive-and-thirty jtfsrs that have elapsed since the be< 
ginning of the present century. It were an error to suppose that 
the restoration has stopped this progress. The restoration, to 
use the words of a discerning Italian writer, “ has restored old 
names rather than old things.” Few universally acknowledged 
abuses have been restofted. 

And here the work No. 3 on our list becomes of particular use 
to the reader of Italian history. It is a continuation of the worthy 
Muratori’s Annals of Italy, which closed with the year 1750. 
Coppi has continued the series down to IS 10. * Muratori’s and 
Coppi’s together constitute a work chiefly for reference, in which 
facts are registered by order of dates, and they are written upon 
a different plap from that of a general comprehensive history, like 
those of Guicciardini and Botta. But many minute facts and 
details are more clearly and quickly found in a book of annals 
than in one of general history. Each work has, therefore, its 
peculiar merit, and both together may be considered as forming 
a tolerably complete course of modern Italian history. Botta’s 
contemporary History ends with 1814; Coppi brings his Annals 
down to 181 9 , and th us registers many important occurrences of 
„ the various Italian states after the restoration. Coppi has care¬ 
fully collected the official documents, treaties, general laws, and 
public institutions, as well as the military or civil facts, which 
occurred in the various parts of Italy during the eventful years 
1790—1819, withjtonest sincerity, taking care to refer the reader 
to the original authorities. 
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Art. IV.— ]. Roman de la Violet te, ou de Gerard de Nevers, en 
.wjcsflu xiiime Sicc/e , par Gibert de Montrenil ; publie pour fa 
prenH&re Jois f d’aprits deux Manuscrits de la Bibliotheqye 
Royale. Par Francisque Michel. Pa»is, 1834. 8vo. 

2. Roman tVliustache le Maine , Pirate Fameux du Xiiime ; 
publie pour la premicrefois, d'aprits un Manuscrit de la Biblio- 
thhque Royale . Par Francisque Michel. Paris et Londres, 
1834. 8vo. 

3. La Riole du Monde. Le Roi'd’Angle t err e et le Jongleur 
d* lily (.xiiime Siecle )/ public d'aprhdeux Manuscrits , Cun de la 
Bibliothcque Royale , C autre du Muste Britaunique. Paris, 
1834. Svo. 

4 Tristan ; Reeueil de ce qui reste des Poemes relatifs a ses Aven- 
ttires, composes en Francois, en Anglo-Normand, et en Gw, 
dans les xii/ne et xiiime Steeles ; publie par Francisque Michel. 
Paris et Loud res, 1836. 2 tomes. 8vo. 

Snt Robert Walpole pronounced “ History a fiction:” we shall not 
here slop to inquire into the validity of the principles upon which 
his assertion was founded, but, believing the converse of the pro¬ 
position, nnmYly, that all fiction is history, to be nearer the truth, 
we pm pose .oXpmmending to our readers the curious specimen of 
i-arlv Romance, the title of which heads the list of works arranged 
at die commencement of this article, as deserving of their attention 
in u two-hud manner—firstly, with regard to its character as a 
wot k of fiction; and secondly, with reference to, the historical 
illustrations of contemporary manners with which the narrative is 
interspersed. 

The Roman dejn Violette, by Gibert or Gyrbert de Montreuil, 
and which appears to have been written about the year 1225, was 
long since pronounced by Roquefort to be one of the most agree¬ 
able productions of the thirteenth century; and the perusal of it 
justifies, in the fullest, this eulogiuni. The plot, which resembles 
that of Cymbeline, is ingeniously contrived and clearly developed, 
while it "is at the same time related in a style which adds hew 
charms to it, the narrative never being interrupted, as is too fre¬ 
quently the case in compositions of this period, by long digressions 
on theology or love. Although the subject ofdhe romance is not 
historical, for there never existed a Count of Nevers of the name 
'of GeVcd, or of any other name, to whom the adventures related 
by o^dioct can possibly le referred, yet the work, from the ad- 
rp(#fable delineations of ancient manners which are scattered over 
Ills pages, is of great historical value. # 

“ En outre, cet onvrage,” says M. Michel, in his admirable introduc¬ 
tory notice,” independnmrncnt du plaisir qui pent procurer sa lecture, nous 
vol, xvu. no. xxxm. H T®*- 
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fourmt presque tous les moyens d'&tudier completement la toil mure de . 
I esprit frailcois et letat de la langue romnne d’oil dans le preroicMunrt 
environ du xiiime si&cle,” rT 

9 i 

And, in fact, the Rdman de la Violette presents a picture of le 
bon viewv temps , as charming and characteristic as any one of the 
time of Louis Quatorze from the aristocratic and social pencil of 
Watteau. 

ie As Watteau painted so did Gibert sing F* 

It is, in sooth, a Fashionable Novel of the thirteenth century, by 
the BuKver of the day; and as such we think it cannot fail to 
amuse our readers, and to give them some correct notions of the 
spirit of the age in which it was produced. 

After a few introductory remarks, the story commences as 
follows- r , 

“ Whilom in France there reigned a king. 

Who handsome was, bold and daring. 

Young, and withal intelligent, * 

Hardy in arms too, and aidant $ 

High in his favour knights aye rose; 

Wise men he for his couneil chose. 

Counsel he trusted, counsel prized. 

Counsel he ne’er the least despised } j 
He’d been well taught, was wise withal. 

And right good were his customs all. 

Maidens and dames he held full dear, 

And oftentimes made them good cheer. 

Courageous too, and of great fame. 

Was this King. Louis was his name.”* 

The monarch here referred to js Louis die Eighth, who is re¬ 
presented as holding upon an Easter day in the month of April a 
“ cour biele et gentil” at Pont-de-F Arche, Never since Noah 
made the ark were seen such numbers assembled. The king 
feasted them royally; and their joy found utterance innsong. The 
Countess of Besaugon, sister of the Bishop of Lincoln, commenced 
wi^ji thejjaliad— 

_ <f Ales bieleme nt, que d'amor me dueil,” 

• "II ot en France .j. roi jadis, " 

Qoi molt fu biala, preps et hardisj 
£ Joueties hom fu et cnteudans, 

Hardis as araes et aidans ; 

Molt honora les chevaliers; 

Dea sages fist aes consillicis, 

Consel crei, consel aula, 

Ainc consel ne raesaesma; 

Bien esto^t ensaignigs et sages, 

Eji, molt estoit boms ses usages. 

Dames, pudeles tenoit chiereg, 

Souvent lor faisoit biele* chieres. 

Molt fu preux et de grant renon i 
Loeys ot li row & non.”— page 6, 
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^ She 1 was followed by the Duchess de Bourgoigne, who had a 
- “ clps^Lvoice and good song,” and she again was succeeded by a 
host oh noble ladies, whose names and performances are dyJy 
recorded. • 

When this amusement had continued for some time, the party 
ranged themselves hand in haud along each side of the hall, and 
the King passed down between them, making his remarks as he 
went along. The royal attention was speedily arrested by a noble 
youth who, with falcon on his wrist, displayed so much manly 
beauty that every lady who beheld him was captivated. This was 
of course no less a person than the hero of the poem. 

“ Gerard was this vassal's name, 

Who certes was of well-known fame; 

And for that he so well dieting, 

Besought him before every thing 

The fair Chatelaine de Dijon 

Tlfat he would please them with a song.*'* 

Gerard, who was as courteous as handsome, complied with her re¬ 
quest, and the song, which of course touched upon the tender 
passion, pron^pted him to boast of the charms and fidelity of his 
mistress, the tfair Oriaut. Gerard was too good-looking and 
agreeable not tew stir up a feeling of jealousy and discontent in the 
hearts of some of his hearers. Among those whom he thus griev¬ 
ously displeased was Lisiart Comte de Forois, who sought to- re¬ 
present him as an empty boaster, and offered, with the King’s 
permission, to stake his lauds against those of Getard, that the 
fidelity of the lady would not withstand his temptations. Gerard, 
fired at the observation, accepted the wager, which the King was 
at length induced 4o sanction. 

Upon this Lisiart took his departure, accompanied by ten che¬ 
valiers, all in the garb of pilgrims, and drew nigh to Nevers, where 
the fair heroine Oriaut was espied seated at a turret window, lis¬ 
tening to the pleasaut warbling of the birds, sighing at the thoughts 
of her absent lover, and seeking solace for his abseuce in “ un jpon 
son poiteviu.” 

^*#flant cante ot la clamoisselje 
Sa main a mise h, sa maisiele.” 

Into this tower Lisiart and his companions wefe received for the 
night, ^iid Oriaut descended into die hall, accompanied by her 

“ Li vasAus ot Gerars a boo, 

Qui molt cstoit de grant fenom; 

Et pour ciiou qu’il cantoit Si bien, 

Li ot pvoil sour tpftb* ripp 
La cbastelainp da Dijon 
K'il die .j. vier d’une changon."—page 11. 
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“ Maistresse” or Duenna, to welcome him. No sooner was|this 
ceremony concluded, however, than Lisiart poured forth a violent 
declaration of attachment; the lady turned a deaf ear to/bis 'ad¬ 
vances, returning him, instead of her affections, a snatch of song. 
She then rose and ordered refreshments. Tables were laid, cloths 
spread, &c.; venison, roast meats, and fresh fish, in abundance, 
were laid before her guest, who, however, was too busied with 
thinking of his scheme of villany, and with the consequences of 
its failure—the forfeiture of his lands—to have much appetite for 
the repast. 

“ The ancient dame of Oriaut, 

The ‘ Maistresse/ she sate by the two. 

Loathsome and dark her skin to view, 

A treacherous sorceress was she too, 

Gondree her name, and to be brief, 

Daughter of Gontacle the thief. 

Begotten of a wanton nun. 

Who had in sooth much mischief done. 

For, as it always seems to me, 

‘ From bad roots, bad the grafts will be/ ” 
##*#*#•* 


“ Two children she had had, and slain, 
Dan Baudry was their father’s name, . 
A monk of Charity was lie/ 5 * 


This worthy coadjutor in a piece of villany immediately guessed 
that the pensiveuess of the Count arose from his passion for her 
mistress; accordingly no sooner was the repast concluded, than, 
prompted by her love of mischief, she sought a conference with 
him, obtained his confidence, and his promises of great rewards if 
she would enable him to accomplish the object lie had in view, 
and thereby‘save him from losing his wager. Gondree bade him 
be of good cheer, trust to her ingenuity and guile, and retire to 
rest, for that his broad lands were safe. Two servants, bearing 
wax tapers, then drew nigh to conduct the Count to his sleeping 


r " ■ ■ 


“La vielle qui Maistresse fu 
Oriaut, sist dales le fu; 

Laide ct oscure avoit la chiere. 

Molt esloit desloiaus sorchiere, 
^Gondrfie avoit la vielle a non, 

Fille eat Gontacle le larron; 

Ci) I’ot d’une fausse bfiguine, 

Qui roaiut meschief fist defs'esbine; 
Poor chou di-jou, tels est ra’entenle: 
* De pute rachinc pute elite.’” 


“ .Ij. enfans^ot qu’ele ot mordris, 
Qu’engcnr& avoit flans Baudris, 

Uns moignes de la Carite.”—pp. %7, ?8. 
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> chamber, and the treacherous hag went and prepared her lad/s 
' bed! . 

' u Et quant elle son lit fait a * 

Sa dame apiele, si le couche 

Nue en chemise en la couche j 

C’onques en trestoute sa vie 

La biele, blonde, l'escavie 

Ne volt demostrer sa char nue."—p. 31. 

No sooner was Oriaut in bed than the old woman, coming to 
her bed side, inquired of her why, during the several years she had 
waited on her, she had so scrupulously concealed her person. 
Oriaut explained that there was a particular mark upon her skin, 
known only to her lover and to herself, the discovery of which by 
another would be considered by Gerard^as a proof of her infidelity. 

The traitress, having learned thus much, departed for the night; 
and in the monyng, when she had prepared the bath for her mis¬ 
tress, and left the chamber as she commanded her, she pierced a 
hole iii the door, and, as the fair Oriaut entered the bath, discovered 
upon her right breast a mark of the very shape and colour of a 
. violet. ^ 

Alas! had batJiing dresses been invented, what a world of misery 
would Oriaut and her doating lover have been spared! for Gon- 
dree, without delay, summoned the Count to share her discover}', 
who, having seen the secret violet, hastened back to the court, and 
demanded that Oriaut might be sent for as a necessary witness to 
prove that he had won his wagef. A messenger was accordingly 
dispatched for her, with whom she returned, and made her ap¬ 
pearance before the assembled nobles in a costume, the poet's 
description of which rivals the elaborate, but somewhat mystic, 
language of Maradan Carson; and is there as much overwhelmed 
with shame and confusion, as Gerard is with anger and disgust, at 
hearing Lisiart boast of her favours, and instance, in proof of his 
assertion, the fatal violet. 

“ On her left breast 
A mole cinque-spotted, like the crimson drops 
1! iib&dsottom of a cowslip: Here's a voucher. 

Stronger than ever law could make: this secret 
Will force him think I’ve picked the loci*, and ta'en 
The treasure of her honour." 

’' But vfi do not purpose analysing the whole romance; we have 
recommended our readers to peruse it, and in the set phrase of 
ci iyic-craft, “ we shall not mar the interest of the denouement by 
•^Particularizing the means by which the happiness of the lovers is 
. brought about.” Moreover, we have something to say touching 
Eustace le Maine, a poem in which, from its historical character* 
many perhaps will find metal more attractive. • • * 
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Turn we then to the romance of Eustace the v Monk. If ^the 
author of La Violettc may justly be regarded as the BulwerofTliis 
day, the writer of Eustace must be looked upon as its Walter 
Scott. His hero is no imaginary person; for, be it remembered, 
Eustace stands recorded by contemporary historians, as an active 
partisan of the barons in their opposition to John, as having 
brought a fleet to their assistance, and -as having been slain in an 
attempt to land upon the English coast; he is then, as we have 
said, no imaginary hero, but one of real flesh and blood, one who 
plays a part id the annals of the tiipc, and bought for himself a 
name of celebrity by dint of unwearied activity, an undaunted 
spirit, and an admirable readiness of invention. A genius of this 
bold and daring character was in bygone days looked upon as 
somewhat more than huma'h, and Eustace accordingly figured in 
the legends of the period as oue leagued with the powers of Evil, 
and was stamped a conjuror by those inferior spirits who were 
themselves no conjurors. The consequence is, that the poem now 
before us, although more nearly allied to a rhyming chronicle than 
to a romance, must bear the latter title from the great proportion 
of mythic lore which its author has interspersed' among those 
portions which are more strictly historical. / 

An admirable preface replete with information, in which M. 
Michel has with great industry gathered together, not only those 
passages of the Chronicles wherein this “ Robin Hood BouHon- 
nois” is spoken of, but also a number of extracts from the Close 
and Patent Rolls preserved in the Tower,* in which he is men¬ 
tioned, introduces us to the Poem, which contains 2306 lines, and 
is undoubtedly a composition of the thirteenth century. It com¬ 
mences as follows:— 

ft Briefly of the monk I'll tell 
Examples, which I know full well. 

At Saint Saumur abided he, 

Eight leagues distant from the sea; 

There lie did black monk become, 

When he came from Toledo home. 

Where he had learned negromance. 

Th^re Was no mad in all France 

* Some additional extracts from the Scala Chronica, the Uatulus Mim ,£Cc , 
fluently communicated by Sir.Thomas Wright toM. Miehr), may be foutunn the notes 
to the “ Rapport,” addressed by the latter to M. Guizot, Ministry de VlnsimetiatiPub- 
lique, at the termination of his literary mission to tins country. This report (wliWh is 
published by Silvestre, and may bp procured from Pickering, the agent for all publiu^ 
tions connected with Earjy French Literature) is exceedingly creditable to the industry 
and spirit ^research displayed by M. Michel, and we have no doubt die result of his 
labours among the Libraries of England will hot only add to bis reputation, but justify 
Ibj&ie fullest the patronage of hit, Guizot- • 
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Who knew so many thicks and wiles. 

On many a one he played his guiles. 

For he had dwelt at Toledo .* 

A winter and a summer too. 

Where, in a subterranean cave, 

He converse with the fiend did have. 

Who taught him arts of every kind. 

Wherewith to trick and cheat mankind, 

* * * , * * 

“ When Eustace had learned enough evil. 

He straightway took leave of the Devil, 

Who told him he* would live until 
He had contrived sufficient ill, 

’Gainst kings and counts should war maintain. 

And lastly on the sea be sl#in.”* 

Which prophecies are all in the course of the hero’s busy career 
duly accomplished. 

Of this life, however, as here narrated, chequered as it is with 
incidents both of grave and mirthful aspect, the latter being by 
far the most abundant, we cannot attempt to give tm outline, 
partly from Vvunt of space, partly from the character of the inci¬ 
dents themselves, many of which are of a nature not to be repeated 
to ears polite. This blemish, great as it is, is the fault of the 
times and not of the author, and to quarrel with a writer of the 
thirteenth century, because his language or subject does not 
square with our ideas of propriety, would be as absurd and unrea¬ 
sonable as it would be to upbraid him with the unseemliness of 


*' Del moigne brietnent vous dircii 
*Lcs examples si com je sai. 

II se rendi a Saint-Saumef, 

A .viij. lieucs pri6s de la mer; 
Illuecques noirs raolgnes devint 
Puis ke de Toulete rcvlnt, 

Ou il ol apris nigreuianche. 

N’ot liomme el roiaumc da Franclie 
Kl taut s6ust ars ne caraudes; 

A maintes gens Bit mantes caudes. 
* II avoit a Toulete estd 
Tout .j. ivter et un estd, 

Aval sous terre en .j. abtsme, 

Od parioit au malfd meisme, 

Qui li aprist l’enghicn et 1’art 
Qui tout le^uiotit dechoit ct art. 

* # # -* 

Quant Wistace ot aasds apris, 

Au dyable congi6 a pus. 

Ii dyables dist kil vivroit • 

Taut que mal fait assds Bruit, 

Rols et contes guerrieroit 

Et en la mer occia seroit."—pp« 1 it. 
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his trunk hose, or because his doublet was not in accordance with 
the fashionable notions of the times we live in. Whether thejs'u- 
pefior refinement of tl*3 present day, which banishes the'practice 
of calling a spade a spade,'be attended with a proportionate in¬ 
crease of morality, we are not now called upon to discuss; we will, 
therefore, substitute for such discussion a few specimens of the 
work which has called forth these remarks. 

After relating sundry humprous adventures, the poet tells us of 
the death of Bauduins Buskes, the father of Eustace, who was 
killed at Basinguehans by Hainfrois of Heresinghans. The result 
of which event is that Eustace quits his monastery, and gets em¬ 
broiled in a feud with the Count of Boulogne, whom he had called 
upon to avenge his father’s death; and by the enmity of the Count 
is driven to engage in a number of remarkable adventures, which 
occupy a large portion of the poem. The first revenge which he 
takes upon the Count is by firing two mills thgt he might give 
fight to the Count, who was at the wedding of one of his vassals, 
Simon of Boulogne. 

Not satisfied with this outrage, Eustace next disguises himself 
as a monk of the Abbey of Cler Mar6s, and accompanied by l\v<.> 
of the brotherhood rides out, meets the Count, enters into conver¬ 
sation with him, and entreats him to pardon Eustace the Monk. 
The enraged Count replies that, if he could lay hands upon him, 
he would have him flayed alive. After some time the Count sus¬ 
pects who hiq, companion is, but Eustace not only contrives to 
baffle all the attempts made to identify him, but is no sooner dis¬ 
missed from this perplexing examiuatiou than he goes to the stable, 
saddles the Count’s favourite steed “ Moriel,” aud mounting it 
rides away, first bidding a squire tell liis masterHhat “ Eustace has 
run away with Moriel.” The Count and his attendants give chacc 
to his daring foe—but the former, knowing the fieetness of Moriel, 
has little hope of overtaking the fugitive. Eustace meanwhile, 
after riding some distance, calls on a trustworthy friend, to whose 
charge he commits Moriel, and assumes the garb of a shepherd 
just m time to point out, in that character, to the Count the road 
which the monk has taken. The Count rides af&Hnim, and over¬ 
takes, instead of Eustace, the two monks who had been his compa¬ 
nions; and while*ne is threatening them with instant punishment, 
the boy who has charge of his sumpter-horse is deprived of it by 
Eustace, who adds to his crime by “cutting out the poor boy’s 
tongue. 

Such are the adventures, and they are almost endless, in which 
Eustace is engaged during his contest with his unrelenting enemy 
the Couht of Boulogne. He afterwards arrives in England, and 
a brief abstract of that part of his story, which must be looked 
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up*n as an historical passage, must terminate our notice of his 
life and exploits. 

Eustace, on his coming to England, threw himself at the feefcof 
King John, and craved the protection of\he English monarch, in 
the garb of an Hospitaller or Knight of St. John. u Since you are 
an Hospitaller it shall be willingly granted you,” said the King. 
Said Eustace, “ Hear my prayer. Eustace the Monk demands 
mercy of you, and that you will retain him in your service.” The 
King promised that his request should be granted, provided he 
pledged himself to serve him faithfully, and produced sureties for 
his good behaviour. Eustace replied by offering either his wife 
or daughter as a pledge. “ What!” said the King, “ art thou the 
monk?” " Yes, sire, Eustace is ray name.” “By Saint Aiimon,” 
said the King, “ but I will willingly fetain you.” He accordingly 
gives him charge of thirty galleys, with which Eustace sails to 
Guernsey and Jersey, which were both fortified and commanded 
by a castellan, who, on the arrival of the fleet, addressed the people, 
saying, “ Wait until they land, and then we will destroy them.” 
Eustace and his followers speedily disembarked. Eustace made 
up to Roraerel, the castellan, who headed his troops. “ God- 
zhiere!” cried Roraerel —“ Vincenesel!” was the battle-cry of 
Eustace; and a bloody fight ensued. But Eustace, who was 
armed with a ponderous battle-axe, struck right and left, dealing 
many a good blow, fracturing many a strong helmet, until at length 
lie made himself master of the battle field. 

We must pass over his treachery to John, and indeed the rest of 
the adventures of Eustace the Mouk, that we may say a few words 
on the subject of the “ Riote du Monde.” This story, which is in 
prose, corresponds with its rliyming companion, “ Le Roi et le 
Jongleur d’Ely,” formerly privately printed by Sir Francis Pal- 
grave, which last was the original of a very clever translation from 
the pen of Mr. Lockhart, under the title of the “ King and the 
Minstrel of Ely,” published in the Keepsake for 182y, and no 
doubt familiar to most of our readers. Nothing further remains 
for us now to do than to state that “ La Violette” is*beautifully 
illustrated, not only by fac-similes of the two MSS. from which it 
has been printed, but by six miniatures selected and elaborately 
copied from the illuminations which ornament the MS. containing 
the,prose romance of Gerard de Nevers; and to repeat our satis¬ 
faction at‘the manner in»which the several poems under considera¬ 
tion have been edited by M. Michel. They are at once monuments 
of his industry, and indubitable proofs of his love and admiration 
of the early literature of his father-land. 

Since writing the foregoiftg notice of M. Michel’s editorial 
labours, we have received a perfect confirmation of the justice of 
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those commendations which we thought fit to bestow upon thcmi, 
in the form of two volumes, containing The Poetical Romances ftf 
Tristan, in French, in Anglo-Norman , and in Greek, composed in 
the ’Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries, edited by that gentleman, 
and very elegantly printed, of a size to correspond with the 
English “ Sir Tristrem” which forms the fifth volume of thelast 
edition of Sir Walter Scott’s poetical works. 

The poetical romances here published are prefaced by an in¬ 
troduction of considerable length, in which, and in the notes ac¬ 
companying it, M. Michel has collected from almost every avail¬ 
able source a very valuable and extensive collection of materials 
illustrative of the subject of Sir Tristram generally. This is fol¬ 
lowed by the Romance, contained in a manuscript of the Royal 
Library at Paris, which was /ormerly very imperfectly printed by 
Von der Hagen in the Appendix to his edition of the German 
Tristan und Isolde, von Meister Gottfried von Strassbnrg * From 
the state in which the manuscript now is, the first two leaves being 
so much injured by damp as to render whole passages totally 
illegible, it is impossible to obtain from its perusal any certaiu 
results as to its origin or its author. M. Michel is, however, , 
of opinion that, if the language of it is not decidedly Anglo- 
Norman, the present version has at all events been derived from 
an earlier manuscript which was so; and, judging from this cir¬ 
cumstance, from the localities which are specially mentioned in it, 
and from the semi-English words which it contains, he does not 
hesitate to avov$ his conviction that its author was a Trouveur, 
who flourished under our Richard or John, or at the latest during 
the reign of Henry the Third. He was probably the Berox 
named m v. 1232. * 

" Berox l’a mex en sen memoire.” 

And again in verses 1753 and 1754:— 

“ Ne, si comme l’estoire dit 
Lou Berox 1c vit escrit. 5 ’ 

*H4' 

The indirect manner in which the writers of romances were in 
the habit of avowing themselves fully justifies the^belief. This 
poem which is the longest in the collection, and contains 4444 
lines, is followed by Another entire work, containing 576 verses, 
and being identically the same in point of subject with the second 
in the Douce MS. published from a manuscript preserved in the 
public library at Berne. This poem, the language of which is 
exceedingly difficult, was unfortunately not obtained by M. Michel 
until his Glossary was printed, so that he Was prevented from 
giving that facility td its perusal which he has afforded to the clear 
understanding of the other parti of his work* 
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The second volume of this collection opens with copies of the 

twh fragments contained in a manuscript; formerly belonging to 
that learned antiquary, the late Francis Douce, Esq. and pre¬ 
sented by him to M. Michel, with a vilw to their publication. 
The poems in question are those of which abstracts, from the 
accomplished pen of the late George Ellis, are to be found in the 
Appendix to Sir Tristram. The second of these poems appears, 
however, to have been improperly designated a fragment, inas¬ 
much as it contains an episode in the life of Tristram, which is 
perfect and complete in itself; and which, as we have already 
observed, corresponds exactly with the poem from the Berne 
manuscript. It is from this second poem in the Douce MS. 
that the well-known passage, containing an allusion to Thomas , 
supposed by Sir Walter Scott to mqpii Thomas of Erceldoune, is 
quoted in his introduction to the English romance, and in which 
mention is made of Breri— 

ix N’el dient pas sulutn Breri 
Ky solt le gestes, e le cuntes. 

De tuz le reis, de tuz le cuntcs. 

K.i oient c$t6 en Bretaiagne”—v. 848—851. 

and whom we are much inclined to suspect to be identical with 
the llerox of the Paris manuscript. Our conjecture has at all 
events the celebrated parallel betwixt Monmouth and Macedon 
to keep it in countenance. * 

The Lai du Ch&vre-feuille, by Marie of France, accurately 
printed from the copy in the Harleian library; add a fragment on 
the subject of Tristram, extracted from a French poem entitled 
“ Donnez des Amans,” contained in a MS. belonging to Sir 
Thomas Phillips, conclude this portion of the work, which is 
rendered complete by means of a very valuable Glossarial Index; 
which will amply repay M. Michel for the labour he must have 
bestowed upon its formation, by the assistance which it will render 
to his readers. The Greek poem in versi politici, from a manu¬ 
script in the Vatican, on the subject of Tristram and other Knights 
of the Round Table, formerly printed by Von der Hagen, (but we 
believe only for private circulation,) and the Spanish romance of 
Don Tristan, bring the work to a conclusion. 

The publishing of the poems here collected is doing good and 
acoeptable service to the cause of Middle Age literature : for 
although much has already been written upon the subject of Tris¬ 
tram and his adventures, the literary history of this most popular 
romance is as yet very imperfectly developed; and it is only by the 
publication of all the various form# in which it has appeared, and 
by a diligent comjparison of * them when published, that any ap¬ 
proach to a correct knowledge of ouch history is to b? hoped for, 
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All that we at present know may be very briefly stated. Tristram, 
says M. Michel, whether it was translated from the Latin, :as 
many of the MSS. declare, or invented, was certainly thedirst of 
the Armorican cycles; its first translator or author being an Eng¬ 
lish knight. Luces du Gast; whose work gave so much satisfaction 
to Henry the Second, that he engaged Walter Mapes to publish 
the Roman, de Lancelot, and Robert de Buron, that of the Saint 
Graal $ and when these three were completed, Helye de Buron, 
the brother or relative at leasi; of Robert, undertook to complete 
the romance of Tristram, and engaged, in terminating it, to review 
all the texts, original or translated, of 1 the romances of the San 
Graal cycle, with the view of supplying or re-establishing what¬ 
ever the previous writers or translators had omitted or wrongly 
translated. Thus the romance of Tristram was the first com¬ 
menced and the last finished of the four great romances of the 
Armorican cycle. Be this as it may, Tristram enjoyed a popu¬ 
larity unequalled by any other romance. The Troubadours of 
Provence and the Trouveurs of Normandy vie with each other in 
the frequency of their allusions to it. The Minnesingers of Ger¬ 
many likewise breathe the name of Tristram in their songs; and 
his unhappy passion has served as a theme for the Spanish Can- 
cioneri. Dante numbers him among the unhappy lovers 
u Vidi Paris, Tristano, e piu di mille 
Ombre mostrommi, e nomimommi a dito 
Che amor di nostra vitfv/dipartille.” 

' Canto V. ver. 67. 

Bojardo, Ariosto and Petrarcha likewise allude to him. 

But to return to the history of the romance. When Gottfried 
of Strasburg wrote, and he appears to have flourished in the first 
half of the thirteenth century, not only did he And the story ready 
written to his hand, but it had been so long in circulation, that it 
had in many of the versions been sadly debased and altered, and 
Gottfried had to search for the story as told by Thomas of Brit¬ 
tany, the Chronicler of Cornwall, which was one that could be 
safely depended upon, and which account, written-as is proved by 
Gottfried's quotations from it, in Nor in an-French') we may pre¬ 
sume to have been at least a century older. The story told by 
Gottfried correspond** with the story told by Thomas of Ercel- 
doupe, for we agree with Sir Walter Scott in believing the *Sir 
Tristrem edited by him to be the production of that writer, and 
the poem alluded to by Robert de Brunne: and these both, as it 
appears by Professor Muller’s testimony, are closely followed by 
the Icelandic Saga, which wa£ translated in the year 1226, at the 
command of King Haam; Such are the thief points in the his¬ 
tory of Sir Tristram which have been already decided, and from 
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Which we-may reasonably conclude that, should the original work 
of Thomas of Brittany ever come to light, we shall find it cor¬ 
respond very exactly with the English story. But enough of jSir 
Tristram for the present; we may find another and fitter oppor¬ 
tunity for examining at length the different versions of Sir Tris¬ 
tram’s history, and shall therefore spare such of our readers as do 
not participate in our fondness for the time-honoured tales of days 
long past further discussion upon the subject. 

We are glad to find, however, from M. Michel, whom we again 
thank for his exertions in the cause, that the study of the literature 
of the Middle Ages is rapidly extending ;* and we think the exer¬ 
tions now making by himself and others to publish its best pro¬ 
ductions will do much to spread still further this growing fondness; 
for we believe, when its works^come to be better known, they will 
be far more generally esteemed. If freshness and originality are 
to be reckoned among the greatest charms which can grace any 
emanations of human fancy, any out-poujings of human invention, 
where can we look for those enticing qualities with greater cer¬ 
tainty of finding them, than in the marvellous relations of the old 
romancers, than in those lays of bygone times which were the 
'doughty ancestors of the fictitious narratives of the present, day! 
Many of the latter, be it said, are filled with incidents like, if not 
copied from, those now to be found in the mouldy and worm- 
eaten folios, which are by too many looked upon as encumbering, 
instead of enriching, the shelves of our public libraries. 

Gentle reader, if you wish for a proof, you will find one in 
Pelham—a principal incident in‘which resembles, if it be not 
taken from, one in the black-letter romance of Virgilius. Well 
indeed, then, might Chaucer and the conductors of the Retrospec¬ 
tive Review exclaim:— 

** For out of the olde feldis, as men saietfi, 

Comitli all this newe come, fro yere to yere j 
And out of olde bokis, in good faitb, 

Comith all this newe science that men lere.*' 

— - ——— . . 1 ' ■ ■ . ... . " 1 11 — 

* “ La lilUsratun^Romane,” says M. Michel at the close of his introduction, 
" presque entierernent ignor£c, il y a quelques ann£os, a trouvd des savants pour la 
faire connattre et des lecteurs pour l'&udter; en France, MM. Raynouard, Mon- 
niergue, Paulin Paris, Robert, Leroux de Lincy, Jubinal, Otiabaillc; en Belgique, M. 
le Baron de Reiffembcrg; en Allemagne, MM. Immanuel Bekker, Ferdinand Wolf, 
Ludwig/Jhland, et Von der Hagen; en Angleterre, Mademoiselle Louisa Stuart Cos¬ 
tello, Sir Frederick Madden, MnL Thomas Wright, Thomas Duffus Hardy, W. J. 
Thoms, Sir F. Palgrave, et M. John Kemble, A qui la literature Anglo-Saxonne doit 
unc merveilleuse Edition de son plus beau monument, le poeme de Beowulf.” 
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Art. V ,—Monuments de V Egypt e et de la Nubie. D'apres les 
• £)essim exkcutfa sarks Lieux ; sous la direction de Champollion- 
le-Jeune. Publics sous les auspices de M. Thiers et M. Guizot. 
Par une Commission Speciale. Paris: Firmin Didot, fr&res. 
1836. 

This great work of the late Champollion’s is published, as it 
will be seen from the title, by a special commission appointed by 
the French government, and under the distinguished auspices of 
M, Thiers, the present premier of France, ana his late colleague, 
M, Guizot, minister of public instruction. Having given an 
ample account in our last number of the progress, revelations, 
and prospects of Egyptian antiquarian discovery, as set forth in 
Bossellini’s work on Egyph published under the auspices of a 
commission appointed by the Tuscan government, we think it is 
duetp opr readers to exhibit to them all the additional lights thrown 
upon the subject by tb£ publication before us; and to enable 
them to form a correct notion of the present state of the inquiry. 

Only two livraisons of this work have yet appeared. They 
consist of a selection from the numerous drawings taken by 
Champollion in Egypt, with some brief and meagre preliminary 
notices attached to each liyraison, which profess to give an ac¬ 
count of themr They are very vague, very jejune, and occa¬ 
sionally very inaccurate. We blame not the authors of them, 
for they have {he good sense, always accompanied by candour 
and modesty, to acknowledge their inadequacy to the task of 
complete explanation, They state that they find no notices among 
the papers of the deceased explanatory of some of the inscriptions 
over the battle scenes ; and therefore they have \iot attempted to 
explain some of those which appear in the work. Other co¬ 
lumnar and vertical inscriptions they have taken upon themselves 
to leave blank. For this they are to blame, since it does not fol¬ 
low that, because they could not interpret them, they cannot be 
expl«ft”«»dk In fact we shall take upon ourselves to interpret the 
inscriptions vWrich they have given; and we <^hall do so with 
perfect conviction, and with a full sense of the responsibility of 
having die eyes df competent judges in this country fixed upon 
the interpretation. 1 At the end of the notices accompanying the 
second fiyraiipn they apologise for not giving a volume of letter- 
press description on the ground of present deficiency of mate¬ 
rials • hut they promise explanations in the numerical order and 
of the same size (gy.) as the illustrations, as soon as they have 
sufficient materials to form a folio volume. Mean while, they 
intimate that the prosdtfi notices are to be considered as merely 
provisional. We shall endeavour to supply the hiatus thus fairly 
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admittedy^ffiT giving our readers a brief analytical account of the 
contents of the first two Uvraisons of this splendid national French 
work. In doing so we may still continu^ to gratify our inclina¬ 
tion for that brevity, which in our last number we urged to be 
one of the most essential ingredients in popularizing the subject. 
With this view, we shall confine ourselves to any points of espe¬ 
cial interest or novelty, which may occur in the successive folios 
of these two Uvraisons ; and which may either impart new lights 
or new corroborations to the concentrated summary of the whole 
state of the inquiry which we gave in our last number. 

The first two plates consist of copies of inscribed steles at 
Ouadi Haifa^ Mashakit, and Djebel Addel. The only important 
point established by the last is the title of the Pharoah Horus, 
whose name is given by Manetho and the four collateral chro¬ 
nologies which corroborate his evidence; who is the son and 
successor of the great Memnon, and whose oval or titular shield 
stands the MtlWn the middle series of the Stone of Abydos. 
The steles at Ouadi Haifa and Mashakit are curious and indeed 
important in one especial particular. On six of the Phonetic 
pvals, which are crenated, and which, instead of cartouches, the 
usual name, Champollion on this occasion designates as boueliers 
(shields), appear the names of some of the heads of the various 
countries conquered by Sesostris. We shall indicate them in 
succession, inasmuch as they singularly confirm the suggestions 
we offered in our last number; distinguishing, at the same time, 
the separate Phonetic powers of the symbols employed. 

The first contains the generic name of the Scheti (spelt Sh-e- 
d-te); the second, the generic name of the Sons of Mosech or 
the Muscovites, spelt precisely as in Hebrew (M*s-e~/c) ; thirdly, 
the people of Aracan, spelt very nearly as that name is sounded, 
(as for example, Ar-rk-k-a-n); fourthly, the people of Casan 
(spelt C-a-s-n ); the fifth, is probably Susa, but the middle 
vowel u is obliterated, and it stands at present S- -se. For the 
purpose of convenience, we shall take the liberty of^ajujftping 
from the commencement of the first livraison to the end of the 
second; the retift of the illustrations being taken up with one 
entire subject, to which we shall then be free to devote all our 
remaining attention in this short paper. The *9th and concluding 
plate.of the second livraison is occupied with copies of inscribed 
steles ift Ibrim in N ubia. They are not vary important. They are in 
honour of M cera-Thothmos (the eleventh shield of the middle series 
of the Atone of Abydos), son of the famous Maoris, grandfather 
of Memnon, and fattier of the Pharoth who ; from all collateral 
evidence, appears to have been cotemporary with Moses, and 
who pursued the Israelites to the Bed Sea. That Pharoah, his 
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son, and another of the princes of the blood, distingiW^d by his 
usual insignia, are represented as offering him homage. The in¬ 
scription which accompanies the ceremony is, “ To the good 
deity Thothmos, lord of the ends of the earth,” (the exact terms 
employed by Homer, i. e. peirata gates.) 

As we have observed, the rest of the illustrations in the two 
livraisons are taken up with one subject. That subject is Ip- 
sambul; and they comprise details of the two structures erected 
by Sesostris at that place,' the Speos of Athor, the goddess 
Venus, and the Speos, or Sesostreum, cut out of the solid rock, 
and apparently consecrated to the combined purposes of temple, 
palace, and tomb. In the temple or Speos of Athor, there is 
nothing which calls for prolonged commentary. The founder’s 
favourite wife, whom Chaippoliion calls Nofre-ari, is represented 
throughout as the presiding divinity of the temple of Venus;—in one 
case apotheosized and worshipped by Sesostris in the character 
of Athor; in the other associated with him in presumptuous 
claim of divinity, he being enthroned by her side in the character 
of Ammon. We may here reiqark, that we object entirely to 
the name of Nofre-ari, Us assigned to the second wife of Sesostris 
by Champollion. In giving her that name, he violates his own 
definition of the Phonetic language; employing one of the sym¬ 
bols syllabically and leaving out others. For mstauce, he omits 
the M of the vulture (maut), with which the name commences, 
and which he interprets Maut on another occasion, viz. in the 
instance of thfe mother of Memnon, and he gives to the guitar, 
which, according to his theory, ought only to represent an N, the 
full syltabicor heraldic expression of Nofre, which is the Egyptian 
name for that instrument. Again, he takes £he signs for ari 
which follows, but he leaves qut the Phonetic signs of the 
word Mne at the end. Upon his own system, we shall reverse 
his interpretation. We should leave out the guitar, as a mere 
symbol of a good divinity, and giving to the whole of the rest of 
thej pha fflcters Champollion s Phonetic powers , we should read the 
nameMaria mne, a well known Jewish and possibly an Egyptian 
name. We shall not, however, waste our time'ln cavilling about 
this natne, but for the present invest the lady with the very un- 
euphonious appellation which Chalmpollion has given to her. 
The name of the wife of Sesostris, Butaniathe, we do not object to. 
Both queens are exhibited in colouredocostume, in plate 3 of the 
second livPaison. There is one large half-length portrait of Nofre- 
ari; a second of full length; and a third, a full-length of Butaniathe. 
But all th^ehavebeen givetrbefore by Rossellini, and merely confirm 
his accuracy., Wereturn to the'Speos of Athor, merely to ob¬ 
serve, in quitting this part of the subject* that Sesostris, desig- 
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nated byTffs"\^ever-varied Phonetic and titular symbols, and which 
appear in the proper order of succession first on the third series 
of shields on the Stone of Abydos, is oi^ two occasions repre*- 
sented before his accession to the throne; the title of (t Benevo¬ 
lent God” being substituted for “ King by the will of the people,” 
or i( of a willing people.” It appears that he was married for 
several years before his accession; since he is followed, on one 
occasion, while offering incense to Horus, by a young female 
child, who in the inscription is called his daughter, and named 
Amentheme. On one occasion Nofre-ari is called u Queen and 
royal wife of Ammonwhfch would lead one to infer that she 
had been one of the Palladi, the royal order of nuns, to which 
many of the princesses during their nonage belonged, and who 
were consecrated by a temporary vow of virginity to Ammon. 
Part of a dilapidated statue of Athor appears on the extreme 
wall of the sacellutn of the temple. The figure has a cow's head 
surmounted by l^lotus; and the name Athor,—which signifies 
House or Womb of the Sun, the Egyptian Messiah, or Bethshem¬ 
ish/* threatened by the prophet “ with having a fire lighted in 
it, which should destroy its images,”—is clearly visible above the 
head of the broken and decayed statue. Marks "of fire are met 
with throughout the interior. The antithesis implied by the pro- 


* Thu passage is. " He shall break the images of Bethshemish, and barn with fire 
the Houses of the Egyptian gods,” Jeremiah, c. 43, ver. 13. The word Athor means 
the same as Bethshemish, both. Phonetically and symbolically, implying the House of 
Orus or the Sun. Her symbol is a house with a hawk within it. She is the Virgo or 
Virgin of the Egyptian zodiac, mysteriously holding her son Orus, the false Messiah of 
Egypt, on her knees. We need not wonder therefore, at the denunciation of the pro¬ 
phets against Egypt, nor at the peculiar character of the denunciation. We need not go 
to the Prometheus of jEschylus, or the Pollio ofVirgil, to show that all the Pagan na¬ 
tions, receiving their rites from Egypt, had a traditional expectation of a conquering 
Messiah. But the peculiar characteristic of Egyptian arrogance was, that the Pharoahs 
successively claimed to themselves divine honours, as the expected Epiphany or Incar¬ 
nation. Thus, one of the Pharoahs is represented in tiie prophecies as saying, u I am a 
God, and sit on the throne of God, in the midst of the seas.” Again, " The river is mine 
and J made it.” The whole early line of the Pharoahs arrogated to themselves tbisblas- 
phemous designation. Sesostris especially did so, offering and causing diviniMlWSffls to 
be paid to himself in the character of the Son of Ammon, and obviously undertaking bis 
ambitious design of universal empire in the character of son and vicegerent of Ammor>,in 
order to makeTiimself the earthly god of the wltole world's idolatry. The chief purport 
of the prophetic denunciations is to condemn tills arrogant assumption, and to reclaim from 
the false church in Egypt, on behalf of the true church in Jiraaa, the virgin daughter 
of Judah^the right of giving birth to the true Messiah. It is a curious circumstance 
that, as through the whole of theaTevrish symbols there are evidences to be found qf 
marked distinction from the Egyptian in the midst of obvious conformity, sd it will ap¬ 
pear that, through the whole of the prophets’ denunciations against Egypt, there, runs a 
marked line of cdnnecled purpose. The worshipped symbols of jthe gods we generally 
embodied in these denunciations, while the threaH expressed in a symbolic manner, 
appears to aim at contrasting the humiliating confusion threatened to Egypt with the 
presumptuous confidence reposed by Egypt in die gods and monarch* of its idol 
worship. For instance, in the preceding verse of tlie chapter above referred to, a 
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phecy between the real fire threatened and the profipfe tire lighted 
up within this temple by the orgies of Venus, and the presumptuous 
'deifications of mortal beauties which cover its walls, is obvious 
and striking. The eighth and ninth folios of the first livraison 
represent the front elevation of the great Speos of Ipsambul, 
which indeed depicts and records the Titanian ambition of its 
great founder. 

Four of the Caryatides which support the architrave are enor¬ 
mous colossal statues of Sesostris himself; two, of his favourite 
wife, in the character of Venus or Athor. At the foot of each 
of his statues stand two of the princes, his sons; and at the foot 
of each of her’s two of the princesses, her daughters. But the 
latter do not rise above half the height of the leg of the six 
colossi which compose the? magnificent and unique portico of this 
astonishing Troglodyte palace. On the left side of the portal, Se¬ 
sostris is sculptured in the act of slaying a vanquished negro, who 
wears large gold ear-rings. On the right sidefue is represented 
in final conflict with the same chief of the nation of the Kobouri, 
whose duel with him is depicted at Louqsor. The JOth plate 
exhibits the same profile of Sesostris as had been previously 
given by Rossellini, and some of his accoutrements and ornaments, 
none of which call for notice, unless we may except the oval 
clasp of his sword-belt, which contains the symbols of his name. 
The l$th plate is coloured, and represents him in his chariot, 
in all the magnificent panoply of an Egyptian monarch and 
conqueror. The car, instead of being of bronze, as usual, is on 
this occasion chiefly composed of gold. His steel casque is em¬ 
bossed with gold. His bow, formed generally of two pieces of 
elastic steel, united by a central band, is of 5 gold, or of steel 
enamelled with gold; and his whole person is covered with a pro- 


second shepherd desolation is denounced- “Be (Cyrus) shall array himself with the 
land of Egypt as the shepherd putteth on Ills garment.” 

.Again in Isaiah, xix. 1, all the symbolic threats are opposed to the symbolic confi¬ 
denc es of Egypt 8 “A cloud to the sun, a fire to the heart.*’ And it is most curious 
thataburniog heart was in fWbt a symbol of Egypt. " Behold, the Lord rideth upon 
a cloud, and the idols ortEgypt shall be moved at his presence, .and Lie heart of Egypt 
shall melt in the midst of It. AH the verses of the same chapter, from three to twelve, 
are,most curious in tfteirreferenee* to Egypt. The allusion to the fishers, spreading their 
nets on the water* in th$ midst of the reeds of papyrus, will immediately bring back to 
the recollection of ojur readers, the striking graphic illustrations of fishermen, with their 
peculiar Egyptian net and their'ambuscade among the reeds of papyrus, which Rossel¬ 
lini supplies; and to which we haro referred irt^our review of his ingenious work. 
One corroborative passage from Esekiei respecting Egypt may be. added to the fore¬ 
going: “ I wtlV cut off the multitude from No,” viz. from populous Thebes, that 
multitude'In wbleh she boasted—the pimtta dmoii of Homer. And again,« Noph,” 
i. sultem^Is, “Idmil have distresses daily j’ ? —not, so the contrast implies, her fictitious 
walling* for the*de«d. /f A|Tshpphnelies, fheday (i ;«. (he orb of day) shall bo dark¬ 
ened, when l Shalt brealf tftefis the yokes ofEkypt.’ 1 The allusion to the yoke of Apis, 
in the last instance, Is evldetafi f Ezekiel, *sx,14, id, J 6,18. 
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fusion of-goi^j ornaments and jewellery, consisting of breast¬ 
plate, armlets, bracelets, girdle, and pouch, an appendage to the 
Egyptian military apron, as it is to the k^lt and philiheg; aiyd* 
the square shrine-like symbol of truth (amune —which offers some 
features of conformity with the Jewish Urim and Tbutnmiin) is 
suspended by a heavy gold chain round his neck. A11 this rich 
accumulation of ornaments is partly dimmed rather than con¬ 
cealed by the green muslin robe, which appears to have been a 
peculiar and favourite costume of the Pharoahs. The horses 
which draw the car are magnificent, and their caparison is as 
gorgeous as the warlike hartiess of their master. Their necks 
are loaded with ornaments ; their heads are diademed with gold 
and jewels, and surmounted by stately ostrich feathers. A run¬ 
ning footman runs before the car. His tunic is of cloth of gold ; 
in one hand he carries a truncheon; in the other his bow and 
arrows. A black-fringed cap constitutes part of his costume, and 
large and heavy ^8ld bracelets of a peculiar form invest his left 
ami, which may have been either a symbol of his station in the 
royal household, or an accoutrement intended to protect the left 
arm in drawing the bow from abrasion by the rebound of the 
string after discharging his arrows. The lion which, according 
to 15 i odor us Siculus, in his warlike expedition, accompanied 
Osymandias, a name proved to have been a title of Raineses 
Meatnon, runs by the side of the chariot of Sesostris. A brief 
inscription, in a single line, written horizontally over the head of 
the whole pompous paraphernalia, merely announces that “ this 
is the golden chariot, and these the horses of the Great King.” 
In a lateral vertical inscription there are the terms of the com¬ 
mon “ Vivat Rex’* in use now, like the t( O King , live for ever,” 
peculiar to the Persians. It may be correctly translated— Ammon 
me Rameses (we doubt extremely all Champollion’s interpreta¬ 
tions of the titular shields-—interpretations confessedly not go¬ 
verned in any respect by the Phonetic discovery)—“ To him be 
joy and life daily and for everl n 

The first folio of the second livraison contains the portraits of 
the wives of Sesostris, which we have already described, but it 
adds a half-length coloured portrait of Sesostris himself. This 
has not been given by Rossellini, and, with the exception of the 
Moorish complexion, it is so like Napoleon Buonaparte, that 
it might be readily taken fbr a portrait of that modern conqueror 
himself. The rest of the plates in the second livraison are chiefly 
occupied with the details of part of one of the great campaigns 
of Sesostris, and which are itv a gi%at measure either dupli¬ 
cates or copies of the same sculptural description atv£duasor. 
These details arc taken from'the north wall of the vestibule of 

12 • 
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the Speos at lpsambul. It was against the Scyj<hi§Ti people, 
called the Schefim the inscriptions, with their allies, called Robou 
‘by Champollion, but who are occasionally called Robourirh, that 
this campaign was undertaken. It gives only an incomplete view 
of the campaign; representing various portions of the field of 
battle, before, during, and after the conflict. That field of battle 
is a plain intersected by a river, on one of the banks of which 
Sesostris pitched his encampment; the same river encircles a hill, 
on which stands the fortified town of the enemy. The illustra¬ 
tions depict the march of the Egyptian army in various divisions, 
consisting of infantry and chariots 1 -*—the shock with the hostile 
squadrons—the defeat of the latter upon the plain, and the flight 
of the defeated remnant of their army to their fortified town, 
where they await his attack. The illustrations contained in J||bsc 
livraisons show the manoeuvres employed by Sesostris anorhis 
army in order to surround, and make a general attack upon, the 
town. We shall briefly direct attention to thtTfoost remarkable 
points, which characterize these curious and important represen¬ 
tations of a warlike campaign, conducted between 3 and 4000 
years ago. * <■ 

On plate 18, the proof that the Egyptians had occasional cavalry, 
as well as charioteers, is given by the representation of a man on 
horseback; and a body of spearmen are seen marching in line, 
with their commanding officer directing their regular military 
step. The Egyptian infantry are armed with spears, swords, 
and shields, ^id protected by close-fitting helmets. Occasionally 
cuirassiers appear among the corps of infantry; and the cuirass, 
consisting of moveable plates of steel, descending downwards 
to the military kilt, almost always designates the charioteers, 
who are also always moustached. The body coat of mail and 
the striated apron sometimes resemble the classic form of Greek 
military costumes. Two men always oedupy one car; one to 
drive the horses, the other to fight. The spirit with which the 
longer? cession is invested by the sculptor, as will be seen at the 
bottom of the successive folios 18, 19 , *21, and ‘25, is worthy of 
the examination of the artist. The variety of action and play of 
muscle imparted to the beautiful horses, tbe different phy¬ 
siognomies of the warriors, and the general beauty in the dispo¬ 
sition and arrangement of the chariots separately, as wpll as of 
the whole group, will, we think* convince the most sceptical of 
the fact* that 'from this source the much-admired equestrian pro¬ 
cessions on the Athenian temples were originally derived* 

Plates are Chiefly remarkable for representing the 

sutnpter mulesof'thearmy carrying baggage panniers for its 
use, and the droVei of often which accompany the expedition. 
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The ari'ik ,.<J .tfien, on the turrets of the walls of the Robourim, 
prptect themselves from the discharge of the enemies 7 arrows by 
large- shields of leather, or some other material, the top of then? 
being fixed like a sail to strong uprights, and the lower, or broader, 
end to the ramparts. 

Plates 22 , 2 $ and 24 are chiefly taken up with exhibiting the 
details of the arms, armour, discipline, and order of battle of the 
Robou or Robourim. They appear to have been a powerful 
nation, and not much behind the Egyptians, either in the number 
of their army, in its discipline, or in the character of their offen¬ 
sive and defensive arms. There is a difference in the latter, but 
no inequality. Their army is also divided into infantry and cha¬ 
rioteers. The charioteers wear cuirasses, and carry shields, 
spears, and bows; but they are distinguished by the form of 
their shields, which are generally square, as opposed to the 
truncated oval form of the Egyptian. They have a broad brim 
to them, and aft*divided by vertical and horizontal lines into a 
number of square plates of metal, which probably covered a 
wooden frame. The helmet differs from the Egyptian in having 
a tasselled cfest. The car also differs in being square and cum¬ 
brous, like a waggon. It was also in many instances covered 
with the same series of squares either to ornament or to protect 
the shields, and the car held three warriors instead of one. The 
latter also are distinguished from the Egyptians, who wear mou¬ 
staches, by a lock of hair hanging from their temples, * Their 
force must have been considerable and well matched in point of 
number with the Egyptian. Thanks to some of the inscriptions 
which the French commission have preserved, while they have 
superciliously omjitted others, we can arrive at a pretty correct 
knowledge of the number of the contending armies, of the number 
of the prisoners made, and of the number of the dead. Over the 
heads of a single brigade of the charioteers of the Scheti and the 
Robourim appear in one instance the symbols of 9 , 000 . Now, 
when it is added that their chariots are quadriga, t hat is to 
say, are drawn by four horses abreast, which is sdffMimeg 
the case with the Egyptian, but not always, not fewer than 
$ 6,000 horses and 27,000 warriors must have been in this 
brigade alone. A similar estimate may be fprmed of the force 
of thq Egyptian army. Over the heads of one column of heavy¬ 
armed infantry appear the,words—“ 9,000 men bearing spears and 
shields, under the command of his majesty himself, toko overthew the 
bad race 

The 24th and 25th plates represent the defeat and flight of the 
Scheti and Robourim,afld theirpursuit by the Egyptians across the 
river to the town*. The sculptor on this occasion has exhausted all 
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his ingenuity, and striven to equal in graphic power Jut*, ights of 
poetic imagination, while portraying the rout of one party and the 
pursuit of the other. Sesostris, in the centre of the battle, is made 
the hero and central ‘object of attraction of the labours and 
glories of the day. All the turmoil aud terrors and bodily suf¬ 
fering of a field of battle are depicted to the life. It is Gray's 
poetical picture embodied in sculptural narrative. 

te Where his glowing eye-balls turn. 

Thousand weapons round him bum: 

Where he points his purple spear. 

Hasty, hasty rout is there ; 

Marking with indignant eye 
Fear to stop and shame to fly : 

'Here confusion, terror's child. 

Conflict fierce and ruin wild. 

Agony that pants for breath, 

Despair and honourable death." 

There are some prominent incidents represented in the con¬ 
cluding scene of these battle-pieces, which deserve to be distin¬ 
guished and selected from the confused mass of objects that 
produce the aggregate result of order amidst disorder intended 
by the sculptor. The general resemblance borne by the re¬ 
presentation to Homer’s description of fields of battle in the Iliad 
is remarkable. Warriors are seen dashed headlong from the cars 
by the stroke of the javelin or the arrow;—terrified or wounded 
horses, rearing and plunging amidst the contest;—cars, devoid of 
their riders or overthrown, whirled from the scene of action by 
the frightened and astonished animals, and the chariot wheels of 
the Egyptian hero, like those of Achilles, dashing over heaps of 
dying and dead. In some cases the contending Warriors, descend¬ 
ing from their cars, appear to parley, like Diomed and Glaucus, 
amidst the pauses of the battle. In one .case two young warriors 
belonging to the combined army of the Scheti and the Robourim 
are carrying off their dead companion, who is placed at the 
bottau^rof their chariot, and they are pursued by an Egyptian 
warrior, who threatens them with his lance and taunts them with 
his words, while they, looking hack towards him, await his attack, 
the one with contempfuous,the other with smiling, tranquillity. 
We can hardly help fancying that we hear the beautiful apostro¬ 
phe of Virgil's youthful hero, EthfyaluB— t ' 

•,' In roe converfdte ferrum, . 

V Me»tnej adsum qui feci.” 

/gpe shock::*hr hostile cars of the Egyptian and Scythian 
artgfeadrons, distfe%uisjicl from each other by the contrasted cha¬ 
racteristics wehavedetailed, as exhibited in plates 23 and 24, 
and the tumultuouseffect of uifcf collision, are spiritedly expressed 
by flie sculptor: 
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“ Arms on armour clashing bray 
xJorrible discord} and the madding wheels 
Of brazen chariots rage.” 

. The discipline of the Egyptian army, and its military organisa¬ 
tion, are most obvious. The cavalry advance in double columns, 
that is, eight horses abreast, when the chariots are quadrigae,— 
four, when bigae. The infantry generally advance in line, each in¬ 
dividual .of the rank moving with regulated step, and a centurion 
or captain heading every rank, directing their movements with a 
long truncheon or staff. Homer’s description of the military or¬ 
ganization of the Greeks, as’contrasted with th$ clamorous and 
tumultuous attack of the more barbarous Asiatics, will probably 
occur to the classical reader while surveying these curious revived 
proofs of ancient strategics. * 

“ Silent they move, a well-appointed throng, 

Chie^urges chief, and man drives man along.” 

The archers discharge their arrows, like modem musketeers, in 
regular platoon. Slow and double quick time characterize, as in 
modern timers, the various orders of march. In one of the last 
plates, after "the battle has been won, and when the assailants of 
all arms are advancing rapidly to turn the right and left dank of 
the enemy as they fly for protection to their fortified towns, the 
spearmen are seen advancing in unbroken ranks, but with a 
running step—their lances being ported at a regular angle, as if 
prescribed by some military manual. The fortified town being 
built upon an elevation, the artist has admirably expressed the 
inclined stooping position of the infantry, heavily burdened with 
their loaded quivers on their shoulders, and the labouring muscu¬ 
lar actiou produced on the chariot horses, as the whole body of 
assailants make a combined rush forward to storm the heights. 
Every battlement and tower of the hostile city is thronged with 
armed men awaiting the attack, and here, as we have before said, 
ends the series of illustrations at present published. If the 
French Commission had had the good sense to give tbswhaero- 
glyphical inscriptions which accompany the last two illustrations, 
instead of the vacant columns which they have choSen to do, we 
should have been enabled to obtain a better and clearer idea of 
the various fortunes of this fiercely contested battle-field and of 
its results. , 

One inscription which terminates the scene, however, they 
have given, and this enables ns to add one elucidating com¬ 
mentary before we conclude. The t «ubject of that inscription 
is what may be edited a terminating episode in the battle Oft the 
plain. The defeated Chief of the Rofrourim is repreireftfad %iwely 
escaping from the slaughter of the day in his chariot, in which 
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both liis charioteer and his associate warrior are-^Q^Cted' as 
slain during his flight. He escapes on foot to tb4 draw-bridge 
which crosses the river to the gate of the town, whence the go¬ 
vernor or one of the chiefs comes forth, to receive him in his flight, 
or to condole with him on his disaster. The latter is depicted 
offering to his humiliated monarch a peculiar form of reverential 
accolade or embrace, one hand being placed on the head, and the 
other on the heart. Beneath both the word Robourim is clearly 
written. Above is an inscription; which is meant to indicate the 
address of the defeated chief, whether to his vassal or his warlike 
associate, and which is somewha^ to this effect: “ Give me 
refuge, refuge from the wrath of the just King.” 

We have now gone through the illustrations of the first two 
livraisons of Champollion’s work. Whatever interest may be 
found to attach to the sculptured battle-pieces which they preserve, 
they are, as we have reason to know, far inferior in interest and 
in the historical information they convey to Jjjpse which remain 
extant on the walls of the various palaces and temples of Thebes 
and Nubia. These illustrations contain but a very small por¬ 
tion of the great campaign of Sesostris, only equalled in ambitious 
design by the march of Napoleon to Moscow, and in vvhich he evi¬ 
dently aimed at the conquest of the whole then known world. But 
the wars of Amenoph the First against the shepherds, of Moeris, 
of Memnon, Petamon, Rameses Me-Ammon, and Shishak, 
though not embracing so wide an extent of conquest, are not 
deficient in interest, and descriptions of them equally extant with 
those of Sesostris, on various monuments at Thebes and N tibia, 
remain to be produced. We need not in conclusion say more 
than that we await their production with considerable anxiety 
and interest. In conjunction with the civil, domestic, and com¬ 
mercial details, to which we adverted in our former article, as 
supplying materials for a history of Egypt and its contemporary 
nations, during the three hundred and forty-eight years of the 
18th dynasty of kings, these military details will fill up a vast 
chasm in human knowledge, and supply an authentic history of the 
human race during the most critical and influential periods of its 
existence,—periods as well corroborated by demonstrable chrono¬ 
logical dates as any later period of the ancient history of the world. 
It will complete, sftch is our expectation, the chronological chain 
of historical events—comprehending with adequate acouracy a 
period extending from 1322 B. C. to die date of the 1st Olym¬ 
piad, 779 B. C., with which, and not before, authentic history could 
uot be permitted to commence, previously to the extraordinary 
discovery of the Egyptian* monuments, to which we have been 
referring in terms ofnigh but deserved appreciation. ,, ^ 
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Art. VS.— Tragedie di Giovanni Battista Niccolini, Florentine. 

{Tragedies by G. B. Niccolini! a Florentine.) 2 vols. 8vo. 

Capolago. 1835. # „ ** 

At a very early period of the existence of this Review, we took 
occasion to introduce the living Florentine tragic poet to our 
readers ;* and in so doing expressed a strong persuasion that he 
was capable of far better things than his Antonio Foscariui, the 
tragedy then under our consideration. That we did not judge 
him erroneously the volumes before us prove; and, although we 
still see room for great improvement, and, as we think, powers ade¬ 
quate thereto, Niccolini nas already so far justified our favourable 
opinion as to entitle himself to more circumstantial notice, to more 
elaborate criticism, than we then bestowed upon him. This he 
might indeed claim at our hands, had»he since produced nothing 
but his Nabucco, an extraordinary play, in which he has drama¬ 
tized the fall of Napoleon, and displays far more force and origi¬ 
nality than in any*of his other tragedies, though we by no means 
consider it as the sole, or as likely to remain even the chief, foun¬ 
dation of his fame. But, before we dissect or discuss that or any 
of his new' productions, we must say a few words of the poet him¬ 
self, whom we formerly scarcely deemed worthy of so much atten¬ 
tion, of his general character as a dramatist, and of the causes to 
which we ascribe most of his faults. 

Niccolini is a noble Florentine,f and hereditarily a poet, de¬ 
scending, by his mother, from the greatest Italian lyrist of the 
17th century, the justly celebrated Filicajh, who might alone re¬ 
deem the Seicentisti from reprobation. He was esteemed by his 
admirers, the classicists, the chief rival of Mauzoni, as long as 
that highly gifted*writer continued to cultivate the sisters of Cas- 
taly, by whom he was so profusely favoured; and since the author 
of the Conte di Carmagnola , Adelchi , and / Promessi Sposi, 
has, in excess of devotional zeal, abandoned the fair fields of ima¬ 
ginative poetry, Niccolini is in Italy, we believe, unanimously 
acknowledged as his only successor. An Italian poet thu$~yakied 
by the Italian literati is neither to be lauded nor censured by 
foreign critics, without good and sufficient reasons alleged; and to 
do this satisfactorily we must take a rapid and general survey of 
Italian Tragedy. * 

The drama seems to have arisen in Italy upon the revival of 
classical literature, for though there were Italian mysteries, they 

* See Foreign Quarterly Review, Vol. II. page S68. 

■f It is, perhaps, scarcely worth mentioning ttyit the name of Niccolini, is one of 
the histories! names of Florence, and tbatJFilicaja was employed by the grand-duke in 
the government of the country. The honours with which he was foaded^by almost all 
the then living sovereigns of Europe, including the eccentric Christina of Sweden, were 
of course paid as a tribute to his poetical not to bis political fame. , 
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were few, we believe, and never very popular; the drama ^s con¬ 
sequently modelled upon classic originals,, without assuming a na¬ 
tional form, except jn comedy, when the Commedie delV 
Arte* appeared. This classic influence was of course most ap¬ 
parent in the works of the earliest dramatists, but it continued 
through the last century, although gradually modified by the softer 
Ausonian nature, and may be traced even in the operas of M etastasio. 
Towards the end of the 18th century, indeed, Alfieri formed a new 
and severer school of tragedy, excluding those superfetations, the 
amours obligho f the French classics, Corneille and Racine, and of 
the mellifluous Metastasio; but he thus in fact rendered Italian 
tragedy more truly classical, whether he took his subject from Greek 
mythology, from history ."ancient or modern, or even from the Bible. 
Alfieri may perhaps be said,to have exaggerated the severe simpli¬ 
city of Greek tragedy with respect to plot and dramatis persona, 
while he rejected the pomp of poetry which, in the classic drama, 
supplied the place of complex incident and thrilling^nterest; and the 
result is, if we may hazard the confession, a sense of barren cold¬ 
ness, that tenders the perusal of his tragedies,in spite of the powerful 
genius they display, a somewhat heavy task. But ,the striking 
contrast presented by the vigour of Alfieri with the tameness, or 
the tame sweetness, of his predecessors and contemporaries, awoke 
vehement admiration, and has established him as the model of 
most subsequent tragedians, and especially of such as, like himself, 
are ardent lovers of liberty. 

In this state Niccoliui found the tragic theatre of his country, 
when, deeply imbued with classic lore, he devoted himself to the 
worship of Melpomene. Could he draw his dramatic ideas from 
other than classic sources ? Could he seek othe.r modification or 
adaptation of those classic ideas to modern notions, than those 
offered by Alfieri ? Even the political circumstances of his times 
were calculated to confirm this classic tendency of his mind, inas¬ 
much as he glowed, through the inconsiderate impetuosity of ado¬ 
lescence, half-ripening to die fervid passions of early manhood, 
amfdsfthe wildest modem hallucinations of pseudo-Roman liberty, 
and of Roman military glory; being favoured and promoted, during 
this last most misleadable, if not most loadable, age, by Maria 
Louisa, temporary ^ueen of Etruria, and her successor the Prin¬ 
cess Elise, both dependents and creations, the last the sister, pf the 
anti-romantic Napoleon. Let us then# in considering the works 
of our poet, their merits, and their Failures, constantly bear in 
mind the various but concurrent influences under which they have 

&4 years of age, brought forth 
nrst'Tmgiwyi It '#OS'Greejk throughout—the title, Polissena, 

■■■ i.—...... - Jl f.- - i iii i mm m mil i fiinn'ii Hiin_.l .' 


* See For. Qa. Rev. Vol. II. page 62. 
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the Italian form of Polyxena; the subject, the sacrifice of the royal 
Trojan virgin at the tomb of Achilles* The character of the per¬ 
sonages, and the conduct of the play, are sufficiently Hellenic to 
‘impress us with respect for the writer’s knowledge of, and love for, 
Homer, iEschylus, and Co.; the only deviation from the sternest 
classicism is Polyxena’s invincible, involuntary, and thoroughly 
concealed and controlled, though not conquered, love for Pyrrhus; 
and even this modern sentimentalism is do happily managed as at 
once to aid the catastrophe and interest readers and audiences, 
accustomed to the strong stimulants of our own times, without 
oft'euding the Hellenic sense of the severest classicist. Niccolini’s 
purity of language, sweetness and richness of poetry, and tender¬ 
ness of feeling, have been so abuudantly eulogized by all critics, 
Italian, French, and German, that upon these we dwell not; oc¬ 
cupying ourselves chiefly with what we deem higher points, to wit, 
the structure and conduct of his pieces, and the development of 
character. Threat more Greek tragedies were probably the fruit 
of the enthusiasm that greeted Polissena ; and then our poet, 
after having, at the suggestion of an English lady, Italianized ra¬ 
ther than translated Douglas, locating the Scotch hero in Sicily, 
betook himself, touched perhaps by the spirit of nationality 
springing up around him, to the annals of his own couutry in 
search of materials for tragedy. 

But before we examine his historic tragedies let us recollect that 
Niccolini was now, and had for some time been, acknowledged by 
the classicists as their head, as the great, the successful rival of 
the romantic Manzoni, and must necessarily have been chary of 
risking the loss of so exalted a station in the literary world. If 
he felt the superior interest possessed by national subjects, the 
richer field offered by national characters to his powers of embo¬ 
dying individuality, he would seek to combine these advantages 
with his classic fame, by treating modern history, in the Continental 
language of the day romantic subjects, classically. Bearing 
these circumstances in mind, turn we to -the Historic Tragedies 
before us. (. ~ ■* 

Niccolini’s first trouvaille in Italian history was die fate of An¬ 
tonio Foscarini. For an recount and criticism of his tragedy 
upon this subject, we refer to our former number already quoted, 
but must add one observation, appropriate to the view we are now 
taking . 4 It is that this trouvaille was one of peculiar felicity, real 
treasure-trove to a classicist, since most of the great incidents of 
the story can be represented in the play with due subservience to 
unity of time, and no other sacrifice or strain of ^probability, 
than supposing the trial and execution of Antonio Foscariui to 
have taken place, without a itioment’s delay, in the that 
succeeded the evening of his offence and capture ; that being the 
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evening of the day in which the law, constituting the entrance 
into a foreign envoy's garden a crime, was passed. 

«« Antonio Foscarini bias had two younger brothers, tragedies 
founded upon Italian history. One of these, Giovanni di Pro- 
cida t attempts a mighty subject, were it so treated us to display 
the growth and working of human passion; the other, Lodovico 
S/orza, is, to our mind, essentially undramatic. A few words 
will suffice for all we have to say of the latter; of the former, we 
shall speak considerably more at length, esteeming it our Author’s 
best historic tragedy, and, perhaps for that very reason, a striking 
instance of the defects of his system.® 

The subject of Lodovico S/orza, though sad, perhaps even 
tragic enough, if we may use the epithet in a sense so qualified as 
to render it compatible with what is to follow, appears to us, as 
before said, decidedly and essentially undramatic. It is, and can 
be nothing but the death of the feeble Giovanni Galeazzo, and 
the usurpation of his able, unprincipled uncle^Lodovico il Moro 
(the Moor); an event of immense Italian importance and dignity, 
it is true, since it may be considered as the origin of the wars of 
the French and Spaniards in and for Italy; but utterly barren of 
vicissitudes. The opening scene shows us the poor youth suffering 
under the action of a slow poison; and his fate is so manifestly 
inevitable that we can hardly take any interest in the exertions of 
his heroic and highly talented consort, Isabella of Aragon, in his 
behalf. Neither is the catastrophe at all caused, or scarcely even 
precipitated, «by the vacillations and credulity pf the would-be 
chivalrous Charles VIII. of France, whose character is however 
admirably drawn, or, shall we say? touched. 

The Sicilian Vespers is a subject of a very different kind, yet, 
perhaps, equally unfit for the drama, if the drama be doomed to 
struggle helplessly within the trammels of the Unities. An his- 
torical play, in the Shakspearian acceptation of the term, assuredly 
might be constructed upon it; and, in the bauds of Shafespgare, or 
even in those of Kit Marlowe, Hvhat a powerfully interesting play it 
would iThve been ! # We sbouldtherphave seen the tame submis¬ 
sion of the conquered Sicilians, provoked by the lawless violence, 
the outrages Upon feifcale honour, the generally insulting and ca¬ 
pricious tyranny, o£ their French masters, into a sullen dissatisfac¬ 
tion or a passipnate iudignation, offeriug fair materials to be worked 
upori by Procida|we al^d the hero himself the 

gradual ri|iening. v of resentmbrit private injuries, patriotically 
sympathizing wlth^pubnc injuries, ihlo the calm, steady, but irre- 
siatible^eteri^nht^si to avejige the wrongs of bis country, to break 


VC think that her fen. 
trataf# of such a maeiacre. 




' to sea Joanna Billie grapple with the Sicilian Vespers, 
i heart could work kydf into sympathy with the perpe- 
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the oppressors* yoke, and to restore national independence; and 
we might thus have been wrought into such sympathy with the 
vindictive passions of Procida and his countrymeu, as even to bear 
the consummation of that most awful of all acts of popular retri¬ 
butive justice, the Sicilian Vespers, in which every frenchman 
upon tne island, detected by his false enunciation of the two words, 
ceci and ciceri , was mercilessly slaughtered. 

But what of all this can we have in a tragedy cramped within 
the limits of the Unity of time? The mere catastrophe which, 
thus unprepared, revolts us. The maturity and horrible result of 
a conspiracy, the grounds of*which we learn only from hearsay, as 
crimes long since committed, and therefore awakening no lively 
emotion; and though Niccoiini has thoroughly, if not altogether 
happily, identified the private with the great public interests, the 
sorrows of his hero and heroine springing from the outrages and 
oppressions that have produced the conspiracy, yet those sorrows 
are not its motive Tfhuse; and we hear so much of the remorse of the 
perpetrator of the main outrage, that we feel nearly as much pity 
for the penitent criminal as for the vindictive sufferer by his crimes. 
A brief abstract of the story will illustrate our views. 

The wife of Giovanni di Procida, after presenting him with a 
son and a daughter, has been forcibly torn from her home by 
Eriberto, l attice Heribert, an historical character, known as a fa¬ 
vourite of Charles of Aujou,and as the most arrogant and licentious 
among the French oppressors of the Two Sicilies. To him the 
victim of his violence has borne a son, Tancredi; and, subsequently 
escaping from his power, she has returned to die at her husband’s 
feet, w'ith the disgraceful secret, that a child of her compelled shame 
exists, trembling*upon her lips, ititimated but not revealed. Her 
eldest born, Procida’s son, has fallen by Eriberto’s sword, in au 
impotent juvenile attempt to avenge his mother; and Procida, 
vowing retribution upon the whole nation to which the destroyer 
of his wife and son belongs, has left Sicily to excite Rome, Con¬ 
stantinople, and Aragon, against the tyrants of his native land. 
To insure his safety, be has s|»fead a report of his death; and his 
daughter, Imelda, believes herself an orphan, independent a9 help¬ 
less. She is wholly ignorant of her mother's story ; and, having been 
protected from brutal outrage by Tancredi,hnsrepaid bis service 
by falling in love with the unknown stranger, who is unacquainted 
with his own origin, andVhom she, from his speaking good Ita¬ 
lian, supposes to be a countryman. At the opening of the tra¬ 
gedy they have already been so long privately married that Imelda 
is a mother; andi Tancredi hayjng recently discovered that he is 
Eriberto*s son, has filially written to ask his father’s consent to that 
u foregone conclusion/' his union witb Imelda. ' 

This private plot, all of which, save Tancredi’s share,'is hlsto- 
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rical, may be considered as a fair embodying of the general mise¬ 
ries caused by French insolence and licentiousness; but we must 
observe upon the addition to history, so revolting to English feel¬ 
ings, the unconscious guilt of the wedded brother and sister, that 
if it were needed to enhance the evils indicted by the conquerors 
upon the conquered, we have to regret its chronological improba¬ 
bility, to say the least. Scarcely sixteen years intervened between 
the invasion of the Sicilies by Charles of Anjou and the Sicilian 
Vespers; so that Tancredi could not well have completed the 
age of fourteen when he is suppose^ to have rescued and capti¬ 
vated Imelda. 

But to proceed—all this being preliminary matter—>the tra¬ 
gedy itself consists of the unexpected return of Procida, his 
interview with his fellow' conspirators, their capture of Tan¬ 
credi, Imelda’s grief, terror, and confession of her marriage, the 
interception of Eriberto’s answer to his son's request, in which he 
tells him that his intended bride is his half-sist€?, Imelda’s conse¬ 
quent determination to take the veil, her seizure by the French as 
she is embarking for a Tuscan convent, the death of Tancredi, 
and a fainting fit of the widow-sister, blending with, though by na 
means causing, the first outbreak of the insurrection. 

Having thus shown the defects inherent in the scheme of the 
tragedy, consequent upon the confining such a subject within 
the limits of the Unities, we turn to the more pleasing task of ex¬ 
hibiting Niccoliiii’s merits in execution. The following extract 
from the first scene between Procida and one of his confederates, 
is to us peculiarly pleasing by the delineation and management of 
the hero's character. 

** Gualtiero, entering. Procida V 

Procida. Friend! 

Giial. At length again embraced ! 

Pm. Upon tby bosom let me place my hand— 

Now hear. The vengeance-consecrated day 
If this., Thy heart beats calmly. Bold in arms 
I knew thee; of a valiancy more rare 
This is the test—approved conspirator. 

But speak of Naples, whence, thou com’st, the lot ? 

Gual. Dishonour, 

Pro. v And the wish ? 

GuaU Revenge. 

Pro* \ And Charles ? 

Gual At subjects, he oppresses, an<J, as strangers, 

Disdains tim ; ioiM) of Naples. Towards the rich 
Rapacious, taw«?<N thepooy 

He lurks an hi* palace. 

Or thence, as says|^ Wat mtm cfefl, prpwls forth. 
tPm. Saw’st thou the fierce usurper;near ? 

Gual. So neat 
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On battle-day might I but find him 1 Little 
Tbe lurid, sidelong, flashing of his eyes 
Athwart his sullen brow should then avail him ! 

He, truculent of aspect, ne’er inspired 
The awful majesty of terror felt 
In presence of the forest’s monarch> no, 

But the cold shuddering with which the serpent. 

Forth from some Temple’s' hallowed gloom, unlooked for, 

Gliding upon tbe day-light, chills the blood 1 

Pro. The day has dawned when I may trample on him— 

May stand tremendous executioner 

Of Heaven’s high judgment on his head,—The Nobles, 

May we hope aid from them ? 

Gual. Habitnate 

To slavery, once so bitter, they are novj 
Unmoved by generous griefs; he weeps, a coward. 

Of yore who gloried in tbe name of rebel. 

* # 40 # 

Pro. Awakened with the stroke of hostile swords 
Is virtue in the bosom of th’ oppressed. 

As from tbe gelid stone the fire-spark breaks. 

. # •# * # * # 

Gual. Disclose thy plots. 

Pro. Plots ? None have I. A nation 

Conspires not. All, without a previous word, 

All understand each other. 

# # # # * , # 

We need a powerful monarch j be the sword 
That monarch's sceptre, and the helm his crown. 

Let him our clashing wills redace to concord. 

The bleeding woynds of servile Italy 
Heal, and anew create her. So that she. 

Erst mistress of the world, no longer prove 
The general thrall, the prey and sepulchre 
Of every foreign race.” 

Gualtiero now goes forth to announce to his confederates the 
existence, arrival, and plans of Proeida. He returns to'ProcTda 
in the third act, and his tidings are thus hailed: 

“ Pro. Oh miracle of hatred 1 Faithfully 
A nation keeps the mighty secret; all 
Favours the vengeance that, to make it sure, 

I haver thus long delayed. * 

Gual. * The sons of Prance 

Forget, despise, enjoy. Each warrior boasts , 

Tbe glories in Byzantium that await big]; 

Derides the tears of women whom, seduced, 

He now deserts, and, in his vice audacious, 

Reveals the Injuries of the nuptial bed!, 

Pro. That execrated race desires alike 
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Warfare and lawless love,—whate’er can promise 
Pleasure and danger. 

# # # ^ # # # 

* * , 

GWH. I may not, Procida, disguise my thought j 
Much as in peace I loathe the French, do I 
Upon the battle-field admire them. Would 
Our Italy had warriors their compeers! 

Pro. Disdain her not, but pity ; and whoe’er 
Shall further wrong the flouted thrall, chastise!” 

We selected the following speech of Imelda’s as a specimen 
of Niccolini’s pathos; then rejected «it on account of the similarity 
of situation with that of a scene in Nabucco , from which we 
propose to make an extract; and have finally resolved for that 
very reason to insert it. It would be doing Niccolini injustice to 
omit this burst of pure and* passionate feeling of Imelda, who is 
a very different character from Amiti. The Sicilian wife and 
daughter as yet knows nothing of the peculiajjborror of her mar¬ 
riage, but has just been told by her father that her hand is to be 
the reward of him who slays Eriberto. 

“ Intel. What have I heard! I, daughter, mother, wife., 

Falter and tremble, and in mine each thought 
Danger and sin behold. Vainly I now 
In my bewildered reason counsel seek. 

Each path is closed; my husband and my father 
Will even at the altar meet in blood. 

Betwixt thejr weapons 1 shall'stand—in vain! 

Immense, fierce, just, my father’s hatred is; 

Yet am I Tancrea s wife, and must reveal it 
When bid to wed another. With fby babe 
Let me seek pardon at my father’s feet - —- t 
What would’sfc thou, wretched mother ?—Of his foe 
Is’t not the grandchild ?—Anger, not affection 
His infant features might awaken. 

And in the terrible impending fight 
Where is Itnelda's place? Alas! Nor country 
"*Nor-lawful vows has she., A guilty prayer 
With trembling lips to Heaven up- ifiering. 

Abhorred, distrusted, and forlorn, must,she 
Remain. An impious sister,* in French hearts. 

As in,Sicilian, o’en midst strife add death, 

Must she awaken a concordant shudder.”' 

We could gladly go on adding extr&ct to extract from this tra¬ 
gedy, which, notwithstanding its faults, pleases us much. But we 
must recollect that we Rave stiUma tter before us of more peculiar, if 
not of greater, interest \n Nabucco* content ourselves with one 

f i [ * " * ,f 

- - - " 1 - 

* All she knows of ttie finally history is that Tsncndi’s father, Eiiberto, slew her 
brother, beside whose tomb the scene of the first four acts is laid. 
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Wore, which shall be from the closing scene, in illustration of 
Niccolini’s faults as well as of his merits. 

The scene is now changed to an open*space,* adorned with* 
myrtles and orange trees, between the city walls and an extra¬ 
mural church, where the insurrection actually did begin. This 
space is thronged with people, awaiting some festal church-cere- 
niotiy; amongst them are several of the conspirators, sometimes 
stimulating the crowd to rage, sometimes discussing their plans 
with each other. Suddenly another conspirator, Alimo, rushes 
in, when he is addressed by one of his party. 

” Palmieri. Say what has chanced ? 

Alimo. Tumults and blood ! 

Pal. Then haste we— 

Al. Forbear! Ubaldo, who from Pisa4irougbt 
Those hidden weapons that shall give us freedom. 

Thought hence to sailj with him a woman went 
Veiled with unwonted care, her face unseen. 

The Franks prohibited their embarkation. 

* * * 

In vain Ubaldo strives, in vain the few, 

' 'There present, aid liim; all are by French numbers 
Oppressed ; Ubaldo falls; his sailors fly. 

Bearing away tit' unknown. But in swift barks 
The French pursue, and must overtake them.” 

The French commander, Drovetto, now' crosses the stage, 
speaking contemptuously of the Sicilians; but at length yields to 
the entreaties of the more cautious Sigier, whom he allows to 
search Procida’s castle. When they are gone, the Sicilian poets 
proceed, by the desire of the conspirators, to-stimulate the people 
in songs, which the French soldiery are supposed not to under¬ 
stand ; Palmieri assists their efforts by apposite apologues; and at 
length some of the populace exclaim, 

“ Were Procida alive- 

Others. Procida’s dead. 

Procida entering. Procida lives! I’m he.’ ! * 4 * 

The difficulty now is to restrain the impatience of the roused 
and encouraged people, till the concerted signal shall announce 
the appointed time. Meanwhile Drovetto returns, dragging in 
Imeld^. 

*< Drotctto. Why shouldWbdu leave Palermo ? I no longer 
Believe that Procida is dead. That rebel, 

Hid in some neighboring island, there conspires 
With the abhorred Aragonese, and thee » 

Vainly expects. My hostage thou remairiest. . 

. ■ U ti .1. J m* ■ —" -- .■ — - * ■■ ' . ■■■ ! !' ■ ■ >■ > 11 ■" " 

- • It will be remembered that (be relaxation of the unities, which allows twenty-four 
hours in time, gives two or three streets in space. 

VOJ., XVII. NO. XXXIII. 
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Im. Too surely I'm an orphan; here Drovetto, 

Nothing is left to me, unhappy wretch ! 

" , [Enter Sigier, jolloxced by French soldiers, and Tancred. 

Sigier. No idle fear was my mistrust; I reached 
Procida’s castle, entrance was refused— 

In vain ! The iron gate and bars gave way 
To French impetuosity. The castle. 

The chapel I explored, and midst the tombs 
Found Tancred prisoner. * 

Imelda (aside). Oh God! What hear I ? 

Procida (approaching her). Thine/>ath !* 

Sig. And, standing on the hill, I saw 

A dusty cloud from the near valley rise. 

Bespeaking warriors; Frenchmen they are not, 

For those who fled the castle hurried to them. 

Procida ( aside to the conspirators). It is Gualtiero ; friends, the hour’s 
arrived. 

Dro. Haste to disperse them; then return witfe,speed. 

The flashing of French steel shall dissipate 
The rabble. Thou hast disentangled now 
The threads of this deep plot* This mob is mute. 

Sinking again into their ancient fear; ' 

I singly here suffice. [Exeunt Sigier and troops. 

Tancred, thou son 

Of a French hero, how wast thou made prisoner ? 

Why in that castle ? 

Tan. As Imelda’s husband. 

People. Oh Heavens ! Cah that be true ? 

Dro. Why trembles she ? 

Resentriient, menace, pallor, mark tby brow! 

—No, I mistake not; Procida Is here ! 

Thy wrongs from tby wife’s father thou forgives^. 

And seek’st to shelter him from certain death. 

Tancred (aside.) Thousand emotions in my bosom war. 

Imel. Vainly you here seek Procida. Here were be, 

I bad not fled. His silence is no offspring 
**Of love or pity. Never can be be 
My consort. 

Tan. After such enduring love 
Can’st thou desert me, crhel ? Thou, a mother ? 

Pal. Pure calumny! She blushes j all know well 
That he is son to Eriberto, who 
So deeply injured Procida; then think # ye 
Procida’s child can be a Frenchman’s wife i 
Dro. discover which of these is procida, 

And the fair slave be thiqp, given or restored. 

Imelda (aside.) , Most generqps ! He’s silent. 

Dro* *• She with me - 


** He bud .made her swear never to rev.'al her marriage with Eriberto’s son. 
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Tan . What mean you ? ■ 

Pro. By this blow know Procida ! [Stabs Drovetto. 

Pal. And with thee die the slanderer, .the liar! [Stabs Tanered. 

Imel. Oh God ! Hold! hold 1 We’re but too much united. 

Tan. Barbarous tmelda—’tis for thee I die— 

Give me at least—one last—last kiss of love! 

Imel. I dare not—Oh I One mother gave us birth. 

Tan. Great God! - ---What do I hear! - ——I die. [Dies.* 

Imel. * Oh Heavens! 

I’ve murdered him—he doubted me—1 faint! 

• [Spoons in the arms of the women. 

Pro . Sicilians, friends, stand ye immoveable 

From horror of their fate ? A Frenchman’s work 

It is, fruit of our outraged nuptial beds. 

I must not now my daughter’s miseries weep; 

My sword 1 brandish—Hark! the sacred bell! 

May I be first to shout. Death to the French ! 

Death! Deaths 

[Oualtiero rushes in with armed men. 

Gual. To arms! To arms! 

People. t To arms! To arms!” 

And with this shout the tragedy ends; so that if we knew not 
from history the complete success of the Sicilian Vespers, we 
should really be left in great anxiety concerning the fate of our 
friends the conspirators. 

We now proceed to Nabucco, which, at lejst in point of 
vigour, may be pronounced Signor NiccoTini’s master-piece. The 
subject, as before said, is of our own times; the close of that 
series of mighty vicissitudes, to the reality of which the hearts of 
half the civilized world now living have throbbed, and in which 
their individual interests, ay, and those of the youth since 
born, were involved. And this is dramatized by the simple con¬ 
trivance of nominally transplanting the recant revolutions of au 
adjacent kingdom to distant climes and ages. That such is not 
a legitimate use or form of the drama is, we think, a position so 
self-evident, that to prove it were a mere work of supererogation; 
and this inajjpropriateness might afford a sufficient explanation 
of the otherwise singular fact, of the truth of which we have been 
assured, that this powerful piece, upon a'shbject so universally 
interesting, and by a poet of acknowledged genius, has been but 
little read, and never, we believe, acted in’Italy. The latter 
seeming neglect originates, however, as we learn from the same 
source, in the veto of the constituted authorities, the grounds of 
which are political* But to ttye tragedy itself. 

Nabucco is, we believe, the Italian form of Nebuchadnezzar, 
though whether the tragic hero/who here bears the. name, be the 

' K 2 '* 
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grazing* Nebuchadnezzar most familiar to our minds, or some 
ancestor of his, we are not sure. At all events, he is an Assy¬ 
rian Usurper, and represents the Emperor Napoleon Buonaparte. 
The other persons here brought before us, are Caulaincourt, 
under the name of Asfene; Carnot—the true hero of the piece, 
inasmuch as our noble author is evidently a republican at hearth- 
under that of Arsace; Pope Pius VII. under that of Mitrane, chief 
of the Magi; Madame Mfae, as Vasti; and Marie Louise, as 
Amiti—a somewhat more conjugal and maternal queen than her 
prototype, the empress, has been usually thought. The scene to 
which our contemporaries, thus disguised, are transported, is 
Babelle, which, though it looks like the tower of Babel, means 
Babylon, and by which the reader need hardly be told he is to 
understand Paris; but, like cfurselves, he would probably take the 
Babylonian palace to be the Tuileries, did not the key, prefixed 
to the dramatis persoria, for the benefit of those who are too 
stupid to unriddle such mumming for themselves, expressly ena¬ 
ble us to inform him that it is the Chateau de St. Cloud, brought 
to Paris for the nonce by Harlequin’s wooden sword, we presume. 
The period of contemporaneous history dramatized is’that inter-' 
vening between the battle of Leipzig and the capture of Paris; 
hence we cannot but suspect that upon this occasion Niccolini 
has for once ventured to break through the shackles of the 
unity of time. Not a hint is indeed given from the first scene to 
the last of any Japse ofmonths, weeks, or even days; but though 
the poet could not be required to introduce the. whole campaign 
of 1814, (in our private opinion the most really heroic portion of 
Napoleon’s career,) though we are prepared for such modifica¬ 
tions of history as the limiting the whole of the Var subsequent 
to the battle of Leipzig to the defence of Paris, and finding the 
defeated conqueror in the capital at the moment of its fall, 
instead of at Fontainebleau; yet we can hardly suppose that 
Niccolini would venture to represent the allies as inarching from 
the "Elbe to the Seine, even under the less glaring form of the 
Scythians, Egyptians, and Modes, advancing from the Araxes to 
the Euphrates, there fighting a new battle with the rallied and 
new levied troops, bribing a general (Marmont,) and finally cap¬ 
turing the city, within three, or even twenty-four, hours of the 
tidings of the first defeat reaching the metropolitan palace. 

Having thus briefly stated 4he nature of the Tragedy of Na- 
hucco , we will now select a few extracts, seeking chiefly to dis¬ 
play Niccolini*8 mode of painting the remarkable personages with 
whom he has takeit such seemingly unwarrantable liberties. We 
shall begin with part of the opening scene between Madame 
Mbr$ and the young Empress. 
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" Amiti. Thou wcepest for thy son: I, wife and daughter. 

Alike for father and for consort weep. 

Thou may’st, without remorse, implore £Ue Gods 
To grant thy son success. In me each prayer 
Is guilt; I must be found a faithless wife. 

Or an unfilial child. 

Vasti. And unavailing 

Thy prayers, thou sad one ; save thine agonies. 

Nought is assured; then weep with me whilst fortune 
Betwixt Darius and Nabucco floats 
Uncertain. Either, cruej^in success, 

Will bid thee at his victory rejoice. 

Ami. Oh Vasti! That a mother 1 were not 1 
Then, since the impious war I could not hinder, 

1, child of kings, should know to pjerce my heart. 

Perchance, ye cruel ones, over my tomb 
Ye might have joined your bloody bands—at least, ' 

Unloosed the ye by which I knit you, less 
Your guilt if not your hatred were. 

Vas. To me 

Such death is due. Enormous is my crime— 

1 bore Nabucco. * * * * 

My son’s the fault if be has wearied fortune 
And armed all Asia, Satisfied with glory 
He might have been, and empire, on that day 

Which gave thee to bis arms, angel of peace. 

♦ ♦ * ♦ ^ ■*- 

Ami. The victory be'theirs Who know to pardoi/. 

Tears’ sacred rights who feel. 

Vas. "What king e’er pardoned ? 

If to his foesj or to Nabucco, fate 
Give victory assured, thou shalt but learn 
Which is most guilty. • • * 

On him if fortune smile, his boundless pride 
Again will hurry him to enterprise 
Most rash; war will of triumph be the fruit. 

Should victory crown the hostile kings, I see them 
Trample upon Nabucco, and seem great. 

Exalted on his ruin, whilst their fears. 

Cautious as cruel, agonize the earth 
With crimes of prudence', to my son*-*---, . ■ 

. Ami. Hush, hush! My fear knows all. 

Vas. , Would I feared only] 

The kings of earth. But since the dreadful day 
When great Mitranes, prophet most revered, 

Pontiff of Bel, on whom the eyes of Asia 
And of the Gods are fixed, w@s ifrom the Temple 
Torn, undefended by his tears, his age, * 

Or by the altar be embraced; his God, m 
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o hty and terrible, round the king's steps 
Spreads davkness, fills his heart with tumults wild,' 

* And his uncertain miiqil with thousand furies." 

We shall dismiss the ladies by showing how Nabucco dismisses 
his high-born queen, when, upon his arrival from the field of his 
defeat, she tenderly greets him. 

“ Amiti. My husband! 

Nabucco . Hide thy grief.—Oh never, never 

Nabucco’s wife be seen to weep! Assured 
Is now thy glory—Vainly adverse fate 
Of me may rob thee j thou retain’st fay name; 

And from my sufferings, not from the throne. 

Or thy forefathers, shalt thou honour reap. 

Now to our son—for iqe embrace him $ shortly 
I’ll visit him." * 

Our next extract shall be from the scene between the falling 
monarch and the enfranchised pontiff. m 

** Mitranes. Why loose my fetters! E’en thy dungeon’s peace 
Dost envy me ? In full security 
Tramplest thou not on altars overthrown ? 

Respect the helplessness of age, oh king ! 

If thou disdain the prophet; My misfortunes 

At least be sacred ; or, if thou desire 

That every crime should be Nabucco’s, slay me. 

Nab. Thou wouldst by death be glorified—In vain— 

More lenient thou behold’st me. 

Mit. • Leniency 

In thee forebodes but cruelty’s increase. 

* * * • 

Nab. Wrathful old man, remember’st thou no mom 
Thy former flatteries ? Am I not he ’ 

Whose brow by thee was with the holy oil 
Anoin&d ? 

Mit, Did I consecrate thy crimes ? 

Did I bestow the sword to smite myself, 

To smite mankind ? No, guiltily didst thou 
Delude me, saying, ‘ 1 have given peace 
To Babylon; she, of her impious madness 
Is weary, and Bel’s temple shall rebuild.’ 

Then Asia saw tb^e; citizen end general, 

With steel and wisdom armed, appease dissensions 
And tyrants overthrow—morals and lawgj 
And of innumerable unpunished crimes , 

The end, she hoped. Singly could 1 oppose 
The wish of Asia. Recollect the day 
When in the Temple 1 awaited tfyee, 

Imploring all the Gbds tp bless my King— 

Arrogantrmovest thou amidst the shrines j 
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Th’ assembled priests, the present majesty 
E’en of the God, contemning—-On the altar 
Not the eternal volume of the law 
Thou seekest, but the crown. Thou waitest not 
Till on thy brow I place it, with rash hand 
Clutching it, even on the holy altar. 

The pious awe, beseeming well a king 
Who undertakes to judge the world, in thee 
1 see not, but with bitter smile thoii say’st, 

* This crown is heavy, of a truth ’tis heavy/ 

And thou spok’st truth, oh king ! for on it weighed 
The teat's of earth, ,our crimes, the wrath of Heaven, 

And what Nabucco was to be. 

Nab. Didst think 

Nabucco other Gods owned than his sword. 

And from the altar would accept hi#kingdom? 

* * * * * 

My warriors in tbine old-wife’s tales believe not j 
I’m by their weapons and niy gold defended, 

Not by thy God; he favours still the strong. 

Mit. The just he favours. If his eyes awhile 
• He should avert, or midst the clouds conceal 
His face eternal. He at length unveils 
His brow, and thunders ’gainst th' exalted crimes. 

Absolved by fortune.” 

After sending Mitranes back to his prison, Nabucco observes: 

“ I cannot slay that pontiff nor revere him; 

He has been too submissive for respect. 

Too firmly be resists me for contempt.” 

But Arsaces is, as we have said, our poet’s true hero, and wc 
turn to a scene between him and Nabucco, after the latter has 
thus contemptuously dismissed the senate. 

** Nab. Hence trembling slaves, I do not pardon you, 

But scorn to punish. [TAe senate withdraws • 

Arsaces. Murder me thou may’st, 

But not debase. 

Nab. Thou hop’s! such glorious death 

In vain—I with thy blood pollute mv sword ! 

Ars. ’Twere for thine arm a uovel enterprise. 

As yet thou hast but shed the blood of slaves. 

Nab. And what art thou, Assyrian ? 0 • 

Ars. I deserve 

A different kingless country. - 
Nab * So! A rebel. 

Ars. Such were I, midst thy slaves a jocund flatterer 
Thou hadst beheld me, bending low my bead 
Before the worshipped throne j and in thy power 
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I thus might share. Thou with their fears didst bargain. 
That made thee king, and that maintain thee tyrant. 

Nab. Bethink thee, if this sword, on which the fate 
• Of Asia hangs, striktf not rebellious slaves. 

Thousands of weapons wait upon my word. 

Ars. Then why delay’st thou ? Call them—-I believed thee 
Worthy to hear the truth-’-Do thou chastise 
So gross an error. 

Nab. He whp on this earth 

No equal knows may‘tolerate thy boldness. 

Say on. 

Ars. Wert thou a vulgar tyrant, 4>ung npt 
Assyria’s fate on thee, Arsaces then 
Could slay or scorn thee. I, who in thy ranks 
Have fought, have seen thee general and soldier. 

And on the battle field a god in arms 

Admired, upon the throne abhor thee* 

« * • a 

Nab. Of liberty what talk'st thou to the kirif ;} 

In me our country dwells 3 then speak of me. - 
Ars. To thee I speak, Nabucco, to thy fortuue 
Others have spoken. Asia’s ills thou seest. 

Not thine. The sea of blood deluging earth 
Touches thy throne; it totters 3 dost not feel it ? 

For us I ask not pity; on thyself, 

Nabucco, have compassion. 

Nab. Did I prize. 

My power .above my fame, I were at peace. 

And you in chains. 

Ars. The founder thou wouldst be 

Of a new empire, and a high emprise 
This seems to thy ferocious pride. Thou ’rt great 
If thou succeed ; if in th* attempt thou fall, 

Audacious. Well I know, that splendid ruins 
To man yieldglory, but not genuine fame. 

Nab. I upon victory would found mine empire, 

Not owe it to the charity of kings. 

•"Assyria, conquered, boasts not as her monarch 
Nabucco. On this head my crown must blaze ; t 

With all the terrors of its former brightness. 

Or there be crushed. Wherefore chose not Assyria , 

Her king among#; W unwarlike Magi ? Then, 

When to this hand, framed but to wield the sword, 

The sceptre she committed, she pronoodiced 
Her preference of glory to repose. 

Is glory ever bloodless ? Would ye now 

Return to your effeminate (Studies, ply 

The distaff, break our ai ms ? Who my reverses 
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Could not support never deserved my fortune. 

l|l ^ ^ ^ 

•If I am vanquished, to unwarlike leaders 
To venal satraps, Asia must be slave. 

Whom see’st thou on the throne worthy a throne ? 

Where is the crown on which I have not trampled ? 

/irs. To me dost thou recall the arts of kings, 

And vileness ? To Arsaces such a crime 
Royalty seems, that scarce Could her in thee 
Forgive it, did thy virtue match thy valour. 

But is’t the sole reward of so much blood 
That we may choose out* tyrant, and our sons 
Be horn to a new yoke ? 

Nab. My reign attests 

That ye were free. 

Ars. Oh direst lot of slaves! 

Slavery, to him who has lived free, is shame. 

But why my wounds re>open ? I address not 
The citizen, ’tis to the king I speak— 

To thee Assyria has given her crimes, 

Her valour, virtue, rights, and fortune. Rich 
Art thou through ancient ills, rich in her wealth. 

The harvest of the past, the future's hopes 
Are placed in thee. * * 

The urn of fate God to thy powerful hand 
Committed, and forsook the earth* But was’t 
Guerdon or punishment ? Heavens ! Dar’st thou stake 
The world's last hope on doubtful battle ? [now, • 

When in the tired Assyrian courage flags. 

And fair pretexts are wanting, other sons 
Demand of mothers, wrapt in mourning weeds, 

With tear-ditfitned eyes \ For what should we now battle ? 
Cold are our altars or o’erthrown, the Gods 
Uncertain; slain or prisoners our sons; 

Not e’en their graves are given to our affliction: 

The Scythian snows conceal our brave Assyrians; 

And our ancestral monuments are buried 
Beneath the ruins of our temples. Say, 

What should th’ Assyrian now defend ? 

Nab. His crimesj 

I with my dazzling glory fill the throne, ^ 

Hiding the blood with which by you 'twas sPnined. 

Twill redden if I fall, fc and for revenge 
Call on your murdered sovereign's servile heir. 

Ay, and obtain it. But with minds unstable 
Ye look for pardon of past crimes, of new ones 
For recompense. • 

Ars. Nor fear nor hope are mine. 

His sword secures Arsaces from all kings.” 
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These extracts will we think be sufficient for our purpose 
which was to exhibit the force that our poet is capable of exert- 
iflg, and his mode of delineating and treating the distinguished 
characters here introduced in disguise, not to attempt any thing in 
the nature of a regular analysis of what we might better denomi¬ 
nate a series of dramatic scenes than a tragedy. We must not, 
however, close the volume without informing the leader of the 
fate of those distinguished characters, in Assyria at least. And 
this we will despatch in a very few words. When Paris—we beg 
pardon, Babylon—is taken, Asfene having fallen in the battle, a 
fate which we were not aware had befallen the Duke of Vicenza, 
Amiti flies to her father; Mitranes takes Vasti with him to Reb- 
lata, otherwise Rome; and Arsaces, rescuing Nabucco from 
amidst the horrors of defect, offers to assist him to expel the 
enemy, provided he will abdicate and restore the republic. They 
argue the point at some length, the circumstances considered; 
but, as we have given part of their former discussion, we shall 
now give merely the conclusion of the argument and of the 
tragedy. 

“ Nabucco. As victor I might leave my throne, subdued 
I ou that throne must die. A glorious life 
Might still be mine, Arsaces. I behold 
Twixt Asia and , myself a storm; sea, 

A wide o’erarching sky. The eyes of men 

Shall bend, not on the mouldy palaces 

Where lies* concealed my foemen's hallowed Vileness, 

But on the rock where 1 am bound 5 and more 
Nabucco than the Gods, though with late vows. 

Shall be invoked. But life of what avail, 

Now that in -blood my fates extinguished are, * 

That new times dawn } The fragments of my ruin 
Must serve my foes to build with. I'm borne down 
By the world’s hate. Kings, I to you bequeath 
The business of mine exculpation. Now, 

„ Thou sword, long Asia's terror, give me rest 
Immortal. 

Arsaces. Hear me! Hold. 

Nab. . Even of death 

Would you rob him who was earth’s lord ? 

Ars. v Thou fallen, 

Who shall twixt men and tyrants interpose ? 

Nab. Arsaces, mine example* 

Ars. No, thy blood 

Will swarms of tyrants breed. 

Nab. *' Tbou bast prevailed, 

Arsaces. Other fot I Wished. Now listen. 

This sWord, sole relic left of all my realins. 
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\ Take thou, and if a kinder fate permit * 

. My son to ripen into valour, give *t him. 

Like me, if he shall know to use it, I 
Bequeath him much. Let him in fitting slason 
Revenge his father; but ne’er condescend 
To strike his foemen with this sword. My death 
Do thou conceal. Amidst these palace-walls 
Euphrates winds his course, into earth’s depths 
Hence sinking. Be his Hood mine uaknowu tomb! 

Let kings for ever tremblingly expect me I” 

With these words Nabucccv throws himself into the Euphrates. 
The allies appear as nlasters of his palace; and the curtain falls. 

And now we take our leave of Niccolini, but only, we feel con¬ 
fident, for a while. We have heard that he has another historical 
tragedy forthcoming, founded upon *the annals of his native 
Florence, and we should look forward with pleasure to receiving 
it, did we expect it to be only on a par with the best of those 
before us. But we%avesaid, and we repeat it, we are convinced 
that Signor Niccolini is capable of surpassing his present pro¬ 
ductions. For this he seems to us to want only courage to risk 
* his classicist eminence, and to break the shackles of the unities of 
time and place, especially of the first, which renders it next to 
impossible to depict the workings of passion in the human heart. 
If he does this, we feel assured that he will yet give us such an 
historical tragedy, as will deserve to be presented to our readers 
in a regular and minute analysis with copious extracts. 


Art. VII .—Histoire des Francs, par M. le Comte de Peyrorthet. 

Paris, 1835. ft vols. 8vo. 

The beginnings of states are by no means the least interesting 
periods of their history. In the old world those beginnings were 
generally identical, with the beginnings of nations, or at le^t 
wrapped up in the same obscurity; but history has thrown a 
clearer light upon the formation of those states which were built 
upon the wreck of the western empire of Rome. The “ barba¬ 
rians” were thcmselveB not altogether unenlightened; they had 
known the Romans under different circumstances, and had learnt 
something even of their fhanners and of their civilization; and 
Christianity, which was immediately anti generally adopted amongst 
them, brought with it learning and literature. The deeds of their 
forefathers were sung amongst th^xn in Wrongs and ballads* unstable 
monuments, which were deeply Imbued with the romantic charac¬ 
ter and ideas that must naturally, have been peculiar to those with 
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whom they originated, whilst their own were registered in matter- 
of-fact chronicles, written by the men in whose memory the/had 
* occurred. Thus are eve enabled tp trace, without difficulty, the 
eventful period of their establishment, the causes that gave them 
strength or that rendered them weak and sickly in their commence¬ 
ments, the principles and maxims which ruled and guided them. 
The nearer, the site of their establishment to the head-quarters of 
the Roman power, and (consequently) the more enlightened the 
people amongst whom they threw, themselves, the sooner does 
their history become authentic, particularly where, as in Gaul, the 
conquerors spared the church, and left the bishops, whom they 
found there, m the quiet possession of their sees. 

M. de Peyronnet—the unfortunate ex-minister of Charles X., 
now the inmate of a perpetual , prison, as the reward of his services 
to a fallen dynasty—has chosen a noble and fertile subject for his 
pen in the first race of the Frankish monarchs. Had he treated 
his theme unworthily, the position in which Be is placed, and the 
few resources which he could have commanded, would have been 
sufficient to disarm our criticism; but, we have no need of the 
excuses which be urges, for we are well satisfied with his book, 
which is judiciously arranged and well written, full of just and 
profound views. He has evidently studied the chroniclers with 
care and in a good spirit, and he has formed upon them a work 
which is full of interest. 

Before we follow M.de Peyronnet, as it is our intention, hastily 
through his 'two volumes, we will quote the account which he 
has given of his method of treating the subject—we will give it 
simply and without comment, because the observations that it 
contains are too just and too self-evident to need any. 

“ There is still one point,” he says, u in which I have quitted entirely 
the forms consecrated by long usage. I could not persuade myself to 
proceed by reigns in this history, so multifarious and complex, of the 
Merovingian ages. It appeared to me that a serious and important 
event, whose effects should be uniformly spread through all parts of 
the empire, and whose successive returns should have marked boldly 
a sufficient number of intervals in this period of history, would he a 
more logical and more natural divisor, i 1 had to find the means of 
reproducing, cofiectjvely and under a common aspect, the things ac¬ 
complished at the N same time in the three divisions of the empire. 
For it was the history of that empire which 1 had in view, and by no 
means the incomplete and mutilated history of one of its divisions. I 
could not be satisfied with making Austrasia and Burgundy subordinate 
to Neustria; with sacrificing to tne King of Paris those of Orleans and 
Metz ; with introducing these latter only as strangers. Nor would it 
have been more convenient to represent, one after another, the reigns 

three princes living and reigning at the same epochs,' and to recount 
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successively facts which were simultaneous afd contemporary. In this 
method there would have been neither fidelity nor simplicity—neither 
rapidity nor clearness. These considerations led me to substitute for, 
the simple changes of princes, which are not always events, and which 
would in all cases have been but partial events, the general transforma¬ 
tions Svhich the political organization of France underwent. 

“ Thus France, considered Collectively, as it belongs to my design, 
having been perpetually subjected during a long space of time to the 
double tendency of reunion and partition,»these two accidents, alterna¬ 
tive and always linked together, appeared to me to be of all others 
best calculated to maintain in my composition the unity which could 
alone, in my opinion, banish froftt it confusion. I place the actions of 
princes at the true epochs of history, and could not consent to take for 
epochs the lives of princes, indolent, obscure, powerless, where in fact 
there is nothing belonging to them. They are in my subject, but they 
do not constitute it; my subject is France. I do not see that Tacitus 
has divided the books of his history according to the reigns of Galba, 
Otho, Vitellius.”— Pref. 

Oil the orthography of the ancient names much might be said, 
but, in our present paper, we shall not depart from that adopted 
by M. de Pcyrounet. In nothing has there been hitherto observed 
so little of anything like established principle. It is to be 
regretted, that, even when translating from modern tongues, or 
when writing on modern subjects, no regularity is observed. We 
have seen the same person write the name of the great German 
philologist in one place Dr. James Grimm, in another Dr. Jacob 
Grimm. • 

The early history of nations is ever uncertain. All that we can 
assert concerning the origin of the Franks is, that they were 
a German tribe; jheir name is first mentioned about the middle 
of the third century. Various revolutions in the interior of 
Europe had placed them on the borders of the empire. Merov&e, 
the founder of the race of kings whose history is the subject of 
M. de Peyronnet’s book, with his subjects fought under the 
Roman banners. During the reigns of one or two of their kings, 
Gaul was overrun by these adventurers, sometimes the enenffes 
of one people, sometimes of another—fighting alternately against 
Romans, and Goths, and Allemans, in the character of invaders, 
but not of conquerors. The reign of Chlovij^-the terrible Chlo- 
vis—was the era of conquest (480*7). At the age of fifteen he 
was raised to the throne, and five years afterwards he placed him¬ 
self at the head of a numerous army, crossed the Rhine at Co¬ 
logne, and marched directly against the Romans, who were en¬ 
camped at Soissons. The Romans were conquered, and Chlovis 
founded on their ruins the state* which was one day to act such 
an important part among the nations of Europe. 
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The tribes who established themselves upon the ruins of the 
Roman empire were by no means the barbarians they are xfom* 
'■monly described. Their chieftains, who raised themselves tfo new 
thrones, showed at once that they knew how to govern—that they 
were, to a certain degree, statesmen as well as heroes. When the 
Franks entered the Roman provinces of Gaul, the people who 
already inhabited the territory were not chased from the soil, but 
a share in the lands as well as in the laws, though not an equal 
share, was given to them. Between themselves they were allowed 
even to retain the laws by whicji they had been previously 

f overned, but by the law of the conquerors the person of the 
toman or Gaul was worth but half as much as that of the Frank; 
a crime against the latter was repaired by a composition double of 
that which was in a similar case adjudged to the former. A simi¬ 
lar rule existed amongst all the Teutonic conquerors—in out own 
island the common wergeld of a Saxon, by the earlier laws, was 
estimated at two hundred shillings—that of*!a Welshman, if he 
possessed a hide of land, was but 120 shillings, if half a hide, 80 
shillings, and, if npne, but sixtyThe laws of the first William 
made a somewhat similar distinction between the Norman aftd - 
the Saxon. Not only, however, did the Franks leave to them 
their laws and some of their property—they consented from the 
first to accept the religion and church-government, and by degrees 
they adopted the language, of the people they had conquered. At 
the end of his reign, he who had ascended the throne a pagan was 
distinguished by the title of le roi tres-chrttien. In fact, Chiovis 
entered Gaul not to plunder, but to rule. 

Many occasions presented themselves to Chiovis of strength¬ 
ening and extending his power; none escaped*the keen policy of 
the Fraukish chief: like most conquerors, he was not nice in 
choosing the means which he employed in obtaining his end, and 
he died the monarch of a powerful and extensive kingdom. But 
he left four sons, Theodoric, Chlodomir, Childebert, and Chlo- 
ta»re; by the law of the Franks, all the sons must share equally 
the inheritance of the father; and tile kingdom of Chiovis was 
thus divided into four separate states, Theodoric had for his 
share the whole of what constituted^tbpkingdom of Austlrasia— 
the provinces situstffed between the Rhine add the Meuse, with 
the districts of Auvergne/ Rouerque, CJuerci, the Albigeois, and 
the country bordering on Italy and the Gothic kingdom of Ania- 
laric. The capital of this. kingdom was Metz? Chlodomir, 

. *' ) ' .. - .tr* ... . . . . . ' ■ .— - . 

* “ Gif WUisc mon htebbe hyde londes, Iris were bi^J hundtwelftig seill. Gif he 
bonne healfe bnptfbe, euhtfttlg scill, ; Gif he naenig liaabbe, LX scill.” Ira’s Lews. 
Scluuid, p. 21. - 
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whose capital was Orleans, had the fArleannois, Berry, Maine, 
Anjou, and Touraine. Childebert hacPthc territories of Paris, 
Melon and Chartres, with Perche, Normandy, Bretagne, Poitptf, 
Saintogne, and the Limousin ; his capital was Paris. Chlotaire, 
whose capital was Soissons, had Picardy, Artois, and Flanders as 
far as the Meuse and the ocean. 

The influence of this law gave a distinct and peculiar character 
to the history of the Franks under their first dynasty. The race 
of Chlovis never raised any permanently extensive empire—its 
greatest conquerors, who, jjy whatever means, had united the 
empire, were cut off in the midst of their career; the building fell 
at once to pieces; and if there came a descendant capable of 
imitating his father, he had to begin again from the foundation; 
the same series of murders and aggressions must be repeated 
before the kingdom could be reunited. Thus there could never 
be any permanent advance in improvement, and nothing can show 
more clearly the bdtiness of the system than its failure in its appli¬ 
cation in the highest possible degree. M. de Peyronnet has, 
therefore, done well in dividing his history according to the two 
heads of division and reunion—for, as the constant tendency was 
to union, the result was as invariably separation. 

After the death of Chlovis, this tendency, at first latent, soon 
manifested itself more openly, and its first advance may serve as 
an example of the means by which the union of the Frankish 
kingdom was generally accomplished. Chlodomir, the king of 
Orleans, died at the age of thirty years, leaving three sons; they 
were placed under the care of their grandmother Chlotilde, who, 
herself a pious and noble woman, seems to have governed the 
kingdom of theif father, during their minority, for nine years. It 
was then thUt occurred the tragedy which we are going to recite. 

“ Chlotilde had come to Paris. The young princes were there with 
her. Childebert, seizing the opportunity, sent secretly to Chlotaire, 
representing to him the affection which their mother bore to her charge; 
her perseverance in retaining possession of them, and in maintaining 
their rights; the necessity that he should come quickly to Paris, and 
that they should adviise together how to dispose of them; whether 
they should degrade them or put them to death; and how they should 
afterwards share their kingdom. 

“ Chlotaire, having received this message, wasted no time in delibe¬ 
ration, but hastened to Paris. At the same time, Childebert spread 
the report that their resolution was taken, and that the sons of his bro¬ 
ther were to be immediately-proclaimed,. The people readily gave 
credit to the rumour, and Chlotilde herjgdf was persuaded to believe it. 

“ Matters being thus prepared#*the two kings sent to her to demand 
the young princes, saying, * Let. her send them, that we may raisle them 
to the throne.’ Chlotilde, full of 'joy, made no resistance; she said, 
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4 Let them go, and if theyi succeed my son, I shall think that I have 
not lost them.’ r t • 

*- “ The children were brought. But, the moment they arrived^ they 
were placed in confinement, and their servants separated from them. 
The latter were also confined, but apart from them, and in a distant 
place. The two kings then sent a second message to their mother. 
They chose,for their messenger Arcadius, a senator of Auvergne, 
already proved in other treasons. He presented himself to Chlotmle, 
carrying in his hand a pair of'seissars and a naked sword. 4 Glorious 
queen,’ said he , 4 decide and take thy choice. Which dost thou ordain 
for the sons of the King of Orleans ? , Is it thy will that they perish, 
or dost thou prefer that they be deprived of their hair V* Chlotilde 
was overcome with profound grief: 4 Dead rather than degraded!’ 
were the only words she uttered. And Arcadius, fearing that her 
magnanimity might still give ;®vay to her tenderness, hastened with her 
answer to the kings. 

44 They also hastened. The childhood and rank of their victims had 
no influence over them; the guilt of fratricide stayed not their ambi¬ 
tion. Chlotaire, when he had heard the words of his mother, seized 
the elder of the children, threw him on the ground, and killed him with 
a stroke of his poigniard. The second, witness of the murder of his 
brother, threw himself wildly at the feet of Childebert, iftiploring his 
aid, and crying, 4 My good father, save me, that they may not treat me 
as they have treated my brother!' Strange as it may seem, Childebert 
was moved, and addressing himself to his brother, 4 Give this one to 
me/ said he, 4 and I will buy him at the price thou shalt fix.’ But 
Chlotaire, blaspheming and pushing him away, cried, 4 Get thee from 
me, or thou shalt thyself die in his place. Art thou so ready to with¬ 
draw thyself from this enterprise, thou, coward, by whom it was planned, 
and who hast drawn me to partake in it V Childebert, who was recalled 
to himself by these reproaches, soon laid aside his transient feeling of 
compassion. He threw the child to the King of Sofssons, who, With a 
second blow of his dagger, accomplished the second crime."—vol. i. 
£. 118 . 

Such was the first step towards the reunion of the empire of 
Ciilovis; the kingdom of Orleans was parted between Chlotaire 
and Childebert. The death of Theodqrtc, somewhat later, offered 
another bait to their ambition; but their designs were frustrated 
by the abilities of his. son, the young Theodebert. Theodebert’s 
efforts were turned against another quarter. Italy and the western 
provinces of the Greek empire employed hia arms, and his power 
and reputation protected him from the treasons of his family. 
But suddenly he died; his son Theodebald died soon after him; 
the kingdom, which should have been shared between the two 
remaining brothers, w as seized by Chlotaire; Childebert sought 
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vengeance by raising the son against hi! father; but Childehert 
also .died; the revolt was quelled, andfUkotairc became sole king 
of tnh united empire ofthe Franks. V , • 

Chlotaire ended as he had begun, Ha 4rst aggrandisement 
had been obtained by the murder of bis nephews; his throne was 
finally established by that of his ^rebellious son, who, by the order 
of iijs father, was burnt with his wife and children in a hut where 
they had sought refuge. The four brothers had, as,, occasion pre¬ 
sented itself, increased their territory by aggressions upon their 
neighbours—the reign of Chlotaire^ had been long and pro¬ 
sperous, and at his death the kingdom of the Franks was more 
extensive and more powerful than it had been even under Chlo- 
vis. But Chlotaire also had four sons, and the empire was again 
dismembered, * 

This second partition of the empire of Chlovis was distin¬ 
guished, like all the others, by its, crimes, but in this instance 
deeper, as ttiey arose out of a more implacable cause—the enmity 
and jealousy of two extraordinary women. The influence of the 
weaker sex among the Teutonic tribes often gave rise to great 
. events. Old* German gong tells us the misfortunes which fell, upon 
the family of the Nibelungen by the jealousy of Brunhild and 
Chriemhild;—one of the Frankish queens, whose story we are 
going to tell, bore the same name as one of the heroines of the 
Nibelungen Lied, but tbe misfortunes of that family were nothing 
in comparison of those with which the Franks were visited by the 
rivalry of Brunehault and Fredegottde. 

The sons of Chlotaire were Charibert, Goutran, Chilperic and 
Sigebert, On the death of his father, Chilperic seized by force 
the kingdom of Paris, the share which he coveted; but he was 
besieged in , the capital by his brothers, and was compelled to 
accept the lot which fell to his share—it was Soissons. Chari-* 
hert had Paris; Goutran, Orleans; and Sigebert, Metz. Chari¬ 
bert soon died; and big kingdom was divided amongst tbe other 
three. ■ i * . » 

Chilperic only liis resentment against his brothers so 

long as he had no indulging it. While Sigebert 

was engaged with the O^t’lp* Tartar tribe, who had reached his 
frontiers from the J&tst, ElmpWic invaded hisMtingdom. But the 
Ogars were defeated; Sigene]'t returned in haste, repelled the 
attempt of his brother, and would have carried the war into the 
kingdom of Soissons, had not peace been established by an armed 
interference, . , 

At this period, the king of the Wisigoths was Athanagild, a rich 
and powerful prince, who had two ; daughters, Galsuinthe and 
Brunehault. Her cotemporary, Gregory of Tours, gives us a 
VOL. XVII. NO. XXXIII. . i* * 
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high notion of the beaut)', wisdom, and prudence, of the latter; 
she was sought in manage by Sigebert, and the nuptials yvere 
celebrated with great magnificence. - » . ' 

« Chilperic took umbrage at this union. He discovered all the con¬ 
sequences, and foresaw clearly that the ascendancy of his brother would 
be increased by it. Unwilling to yield him this advantage, and unable 
to deprive him of it, he tried to render it harmless by balancing it. 

“ All the passions of this prince were rash; his affections as well as 
his ambition. He had passionately loved Audovere, an obscure and 
simple maiden, but mild and pood, chaste and pious. He had married 
her, and she was queen. This union* was troubled, and yet fruitful. 
Audovere had had three sons *, Theodebert, Chlovis, and Merovee. At 
length she had Childesinde. 

“ Chilperic, detained on the other side of the Rhine, was not present 
at this birth. When the day of baptism arrived, the absence of the 
god-mother, who was too late, caused an unexpected alarm and embar¬ 
rassment. Among the women who attended upon the queen, there was 
one, the fatal splendour of whose beauty snd wft had already gained 
the favour and love of the king. This woman was Fredegonde; and 
from this day commenced the terrible chain of her artifices and her 
furies. The occasion, which seemed by ho means favourable, became'so 
by her boldness and address. She conceived, the hope of persuading 
Audovere herself to present her daughter at the font, and, what was 
still stranger, of obtaining the consent of the bishop who celebrated the 
baptism. She dared—and site succeeded. Soon the king returned, 
and she hastened before him, to finish the plot which she had woven so 
wickedly and so boldly. * There is no longer a queen/ she said to him, 
* and thou art free.* And she erred not. far from the truth. For 
Audovere, by her imprudent credulity, had just established a religious 
affinity between herself and. the king, and, by the canonical law, the 
force of this new tie was, such* that, in Creating a Clearer proximity, it 
had caused every other proximity to become,criminal.. The result was 
such as Fredegonde had expected. Chilperic, whom a blind love inte¬ 
rested in the treason, seized the pretext with eagerness, and repudiated 
Audovere. He sent her to an abbey at Mans, where she was doomed 
tg await the day of the other misfortunes which were reserved for 
her.”—vol. i. p. 229. 

Just at this period occurred the, #iit*rrif&e of43igeb#irt with 
Brunehault. A sudden project enteredtheniind ©rChUperic; he 
sent his ambasaSfedti* to the king oFJ^^WiSigoths to detferf the 
hand Of his other daughter, Galsuinthe $ the alnance was accepted, 
though reluctantly; the sister of* BrflnehauU became queen of 
Soissons, and for a while fredegonde was neglected. But she 
soon regained her influence over the king. Galsuinthe was first 
neglected, and afterwards Secretly murdered by the Orders of her 
id, aqd Fredegonde herself,; who had hitherto been but con¬ 
fine, became queen. ^ 
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The infamous conduct of ChilpeijiJcreated a just and general 
feeding of horror; with Bnmehault, tlfc sister of the murdergd 
queen, who in her affectionate solicitude had counselled • her 
to mount a throne which had been so fatal to. her, the first feeling 
of astonishment and grief was succeeded by the bitter implacable 
•desire of revenge. She excited her husband Sigebert to attack 
the murderer; she persuaded Gontran to join him; the kingdom 
of Soissons was invaded, and Chilpfiric was reduced to the last 
extremity of despair, when the anger of the King of Orleans was 
appeased: he made hirbsel& the mediator between his brothers, 
and saved Chilperic and Fredegoude from the wrath of the queen 
of Austrasia, who, however, gained by the war the five cities of 
Beam and Aquitaine, which had been the dower of Galsuinthe. 
The hostilities between Sigebert ahd Chilperic were scarcely 
ended, when an accidental misunderstanding excited war between 
Sigebert and Gontran; and the King of Soissons, thinking the 
occasion favoyrabte for revenging his recent disgrace, invaded the 
territory of the former. But his expectations were disappointed; 
Gontran again joined Sigebert, and, after Several changes of for¬ 
tune, Chilperic, deserted by his own army and subjects, shut up 
with Fredegonde in Tpurnai, was on the point of falling into the 
hands of his enemy. A new treason changed his fortune; Sige¬ 
bert fell in his own tent by the bill'd of an assassin; the murderer 
bad been sent by Fredegonde. 

Tiie success of their treasons raised high hopes i« the minds of 
Chilperic and Fredegonde; to save- their own kingdom was not 
enough, they resolved to add tp it that of their enemy. Every 
thing seemed to favour their enterprise; The army of Sigebert 
disbanded itself, the nobles of the kingdom of Soissons returned 
to their allegiance, most of those of Austrasia suffered themselves 
to be easily seduced to concur in the designs of Chilperic; that 
part of Paris which belonged to Sigebert was compelled to sub¬ 
mit to him* and, what was Still mom important, he captured there 
Brunehault and her infant son, Childebert, the sole heir of Che 
kingdom of his father, The fortune of Fredegonde prevailed 
everywhere. But the scene again changed; and the prospects of 
Chilperic fell not less rapidly than they had jjpen. Among those 
nobles of the kingdom of Austrasia who still adhered to the family* 
of Sigebert, was Gondebaud, who formed a sudden and bold 
project; having corrupted or deceived the guards of the prison 
in which Childebert was confined, he succeeded in carrying, the 
child to Metz, where he was received with unbound 
st rations of joy. The enthusiast of the people of Austrpm was 
universal; tne nobles who had sworn fidelity to Chilperic turned 
again and joined in their vowS of devotion to the son of Sigebert; 

h $ 
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and the designs of the Jp«ner upon his kingdom were entirely 
overthrown. /; . J 

Astonished and mortified by the escape of his captive, Chil- 
peric resolved to send the mother to a securer place of confine¬ 
ment. Brunehault was accordingly carried to Kouen> but here a 
new perplexity was reserved for her enemy. Merov6e, the sow 
of Chilperic by Audovere, foresaw that the ambition of Frede- 
gonde would one day endanger the life of himself and bis brothers, 
and his presentiments not less than bis hatred drove him to seize 
the first occasion which might hold out hopes of safety and re¬ 
venge. He came to. Paris, and saw Brunehault; his heart w'as 
moved by her misfortunes and captivated by her beauty, and he 
aspired to her hand. Brunehault at once saw the good fortune 
which was thrown in her w’ay. Merov6e suddenly repaired to 
Tours; the bishop, Pretextat, who had always regarded the 
young prince with affectionate fondness, immediately celebrated 
the nuptials; and Brunehault became the daughter of her enemy 
—the crown of Fredegonde was promised to her. But Chil¬ 
peric, mad with rage and disappointment, arrived suddenly «\t 
Rouen. Brunehault and Merovle, unprepared, had not time to 
escape; they sought asylum in the church of St. Martin, and only 
left it on a solemn promise by Chilperic that they should not be 
separated. Their plans, though deeply laid, were entirely dis¬ 
concerted by the vigour of their enemies, and Brunehault was 
again a captife, when a new turn of affairs came to effect her 
deliverance. Austrasia, bold by the recovery of its kiug, though 
an infant—bold, too, by the friendship of his uncle Gontran—de¬ 
manded also his mother and his sisters; the alternative was war, 
and Chilperic, unequal to a contest with' the two kings, was 
obliged to submit. Brunehault and her daughters returned to 
Metz, but the regency who governed during , the minority of her 
son, prospectively jealous of the influence she'might recover, for¬ 
bade Merovfie to enter the kingdom. Thexight of their injured 
queen raised still more the enthusiasm of the Austrasians ; the cry 
for vengeance was universal, and Chilpericytbinking to forestall 
the danger which threatened him, invaded their, territory,; bat he 
was driven away with disgrace, and, iosTfeis weakness, sought to 
gratify his. rage hi the degradation of Bis SiSn, whom he doomed 
to pass the rest of his daysin a monastery; Merovee fled from 
his prison, was betrayed, and, barbarously murdered, became 
another victim to the insatiable fury of Fredegonde. But he was 
not the only victim.she sought; Pretextat, the bishop of Rouen, 
was marker^ for atirobject ofjier vengeance; he was dragged 
before a tribunal, but the inflexible courage and virtue of Gregory 
of Tours, the historian of those limes, saved him, and he was only 
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‘ half condemned. The fury of Fref egonde was ill satisfied. 
Gregory himself was accused, but tWSmatred which had dared to 
caH him to be judged dared not to condemn him; tlie^Chuscli 
had, in those days, power enough to throw over him a shield 
which the rage of a king could not penetrate. r I hat power was 
a blessing which God bestowed upon the middle ages where 
everything would have been darkness, and bloodshed, and dis¬ 
order, that alone guarded and perpetuated order, and justice, and 
light. Auiong the Franks, the noble virtue of their clergy often 
affords a glorious contrast to the savage barbarity of their princes. 

Misfortunes were also reserved for Fredegonde. A contagious 
disease, which, spread devastation over the kingdom, carried off 
all her sons; the only affections which perhaps she possessed 
were blasted. But her grief, far .from bending her vindictive 
spirit, served but to add fresh fuel to her fury, to furnish new pre¬ 
tences for gratifying her cruelty. Chlovis, the last of the sons of 
Chilperic and Audovere, was sacrificed, and, as was ever the case, 
his blood flowed along with that of his friends and servants. 

«It might have been supposed that the (preen was at length satiated 
'with murders. She was not! Her provident and indefatigable ha¬ 
tred awaited, before reposing itself, the death of her last enemy. 
Audovere had not yet sunk under her long griefs. The mother of 
Chlovis and of Merovee doubtless nourished some hope of avenging 
herself and her children. Who cOttld engage that fortune would not 
one day give her the power? Fredegonde sacrificed tins other victim 
to her own safety j she despatched messengers into thenlisfrict of Maine, 
who caused the gates of the monastery to which Audovere had retired 
to be opened to them, and put her to, death. , And they did more; 
another crime, greater perhaps and, more detestable, followed. Chil- 
desinde, the dlighter of Attdovere, was shut up in the same place 
with her mother. Too young to be guilty,of 1 plots which might have 
justified her death, she was young enough to excite some day the love 
or the ambition of Childebert perhaps, or of some other prince, whom 
she would doubtless excite to revenge the wrongs of her family. 
How was this fear satisfied, or how are we to tell it! Qur readers 
will remember the daughters of Sejaous; Fredegonde imitated T ibe¬ 
rius. Cbildesinde was not put to death, she was only deprived of the 
life of the world; her enemies were satisfied with consecrating her to 
the service of religion.; $ut she was; first vested by the executioners 
of her mother. She was permitted to live, l>ut stained. And this 
horrible precaution was.taken against those who might have had the 
idea of delivering her from her cloister and of associating her with 
their fortune. The daughter of Chilperic suffered this outrage during 
the life of her father; she suffered it by the order of the wife of Chil- 
peric! Fredegonde seized all % riches of Audovere and ChiWeamde. 
Greedy of the blood of l^er jmemiea; she did not disdain feim* spoils. 
—vol, i. p. 388. 
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Long civil wars agitaledjhe kingdoms of the Franks. Austrasia 
itself was torn by internajFmSsensions, which were only in part 
appeased by the exertions and wisdom of Brunehault. In 4he 
midst of these contentions, Fredegonde give birth successively to 
two sons, Theodoric and Chlotaire. The first lived but a year, 
and his death was made the pretext for the murder of Mamino;^ 
lus, one of the oldest of Chilperic’s servants, but whose services* 
had not saved him from the hatred of the queen. Another mur¬ 
der followed—it was that of Chilperic, the manner and the cause 
and the author of whose death are equally uncertain; though 
rumour laid it also to the charge of Fredegonde. 

The death of Chilperic threw every thing into confusion. 
The nobles of NeuStria took different parties—some would have 
introduced Childebert—some were faithful to Chlotaire, the son 
of Chilperic and Fredegonde—others attempted to raise to the 
throne a stranger, Gondovald, who claimed a place among the 
family of the Merovings. Fredegonde at first find with her 
child to Paris, where she sought sanctuary in the cathedral, and 
was supported by the bishop. She then adopted, as the safest 
resolution, that of demanding for herself and her sou the protec¬ 
tion of Gontrau. He accepted her proposal, suddenly entered 
Paris with his army, and overthrew the designs of Childebert. 
Fierce enmities followed between the kings of Burgundy and 
Austrasia, which hbwever gradually subsided, as mistrust arose 
between the former and Fredegonde, Contrail received into his 
favour Pretextat, who had returned from his temporary exile to 
be restored to his see; he sought the bodies of the young princes, 
Chlpvis and Merov6e, and gave them an honourable sepulchre; 
he took from Fredegonde the care of her son, anckgave him tutors 
of his own choice, to whom also he entrusted the regency of 
Neustria. These were all grave offences in the eyes of the queen. 
W hat is more, lie obliged her to quit Paris, and the domain of 
Bueii, in the territory of Rouen, was assigned for her residence. 
He&e she prepared new plots and new murders. Her first im¬ 
pulse was to join the party of Gondovajbd, but she was too late, 
and she laid aside her immediate hopes of regahdtfg power, to 
meditate solely the indulgence of her revedge. One assassin, 
hired by her, sought^h* presence of Broneliault, hut her pru¬ 
dence and vigilance frustrated hi* design! he was discovered, and 
sent back to Fredegonde, whoVWrea^ed upon him her rage at the 
dl success of his enterprise. 'OtherB sought the life of Chflde- 
bert, but chance discovered their errand, and they suffered an 
ignominious death. A similar attempt against Gentian was 
equally unsuccessful/ The first sucpaises of Gondovald drew 
closer the ties of friendship, evei^fidlt^iiug, between Gontran 



and Childebert, whom he solemnly ador ed as his successor—the 
hatred of Fredegonde to both tendeeHSma time to perpetuate it. 

• Meanwhile .new murders stained the\gui!ty hand of Freda- 
gonde:— * 

“ She had quitted Riieil, and was come to Rouen. There a bitter 
violent alternation arose between her and the bishop. 4 There 
will come a time,' she said to him, 4 when thou shalt return to thine 
exile.'—‘ Be I in exile or free,' replied JPretextat, 4 ,1 shall not cease 
to be bishop,. But for thee, there will come a day when thou shalt 
have ceased to he queen. We, with God’s aid, shall be raised from 
exile to a heavenly kingdom; *thou, by his justice, shalt fall from thy 
earthly kingdom to the bottom of the abyss. Hadst thou repenttd, 
and stripped thyself of the pride which ferments in thee, perhaj )s thou 
rnightst have obtained the recompence of the saints; and mightst 
have conducted to the age of manhood the son to whom thou hast 
given birth.’ These words, which covered Fredegonde with confu¬ 
sion, completed at the same time the fulness of her hatred. 

“ The festival of faster arrived, Pretextst, early in the morning, 
had gone to the cathedral, to perform the service. Whilst he was 
chanting the psalms, seated in his chair, an assassin glided unper¬ 
ceived to the spot, and struck him with his knife under the arm. The 
bishop raised a sudden cry; the astonished clercs hesitated; the 
assassin, profking by their amazement, Bed. Bleeding, dying, and 
scarcely breathing, the bishop nevertheless crept to the altar, and 
offered to God, with an affecting resignation, the sacrifice of his life. 

“ His servants quickly rushed to the spot, and he was carried to 
the episcopal residence. Fredegonde dared to home thither; Beppo- 
lene and Ansovaid were with her. 4 Our grief is profound/ said she 
to the bishop. * We regret bitterly, along with thy people, this detes¬ 
table profanation. May God make known to m the perpetrator, that 
we may have at l^t di^ consolatbn of mflicdc^ upqn him the punish¬ 
ment due to his crunci’' But the bishop, Who Whs npt deceived by 
this audacious hypocrify, said to her: 1 Ygal who has committed it, 
this criminal action, bat she who has so often shed the blood of the 
innocent, and who has not even spared that of kings?’—Thy wound 
■ is npt desperate,’ said Fredegonde*, interrupting him, ‘ trust to the 
skill of the physicians we wifi Send thee.’— 4 God calls me to him,’ 
continued Pretextat. .* Thou* with whom have originated all these 
crimes, thou shalt.be accursed for ever, and tbou shaft pay to God the 
price of my blood.’ 

44 The consternation Rouen was irojviwial. Leudovald, the 
bishop of Bayeux, ordained that aft churches should be closed, 
and aivinaj service suspended, untftf ipch time as the authors of the 
crime should have been discovered. Some individuals Were arrested; 
they unanimously accused Fredegonde., But the seal of Irfudsi%P 
placed him also in peril. Assassins weie sent against him, fortunately 

without r iiff ’ps s. • - ! 'fi ' 

« The chiefs of the Fpp^pfere pot less irritated than^^gy. 
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One of them went to Fr&jegonde, and said to her: * Thou had*t 
already committed many hut this exceeds them all* May Gpd 

revenge quickly the bloo/of his priest! We will eagerly pursue the 
chastisement of this murder, for it is time to put an end to thy cruel¬ 
ties.’ Having said these words, he quitted her presence, and was 
leaving the palace. But Fredegonde, affecting great indifference for 
his reproaches and for his threats, sent after him, and invited himrth, 
her table. The chief refused. The queen sent again, begging more 
pressingly that at least he wotdd not leave the royal residence without 
having drunk of her cup. This time he allowed himself to be per¬ 
suaded, and yielded, Immediately wa§ brought a cup full of a mixed 
b<yrerage, after the Frankish manner, of wine and wormwood and 
honey. Scarcely had he finished the draughty when he was seised by 
excruciating pains. Perceiving that he had drunk poison, he cried to 
those who accompanied him, ‘ Fly, and let not your lips touch this 
drink. They have poured death into the cup.’ They fled; himself, 
remounting his horse with difficulty, tried to follow, but at a short 
distance he fell: he was lifeless.”—vol. i. p. 442—444. 

Gontran, on receiving the intelligence of this event, was furi¬ 
ous—he was eager to pursue the murderer, and to avenge this 
sacrilegious deed—he summoned a council of bishops.to examine 
into it. But new jealousies and new plots arose, which frustrated 
his designs, rendered Fredegonde the close assocjfte of the go¬ 
vernors of Chlotaire, and restored her to all her former influence 
in the kingdom of Soi&sons. 

Gontran and Childebert remained faithful to each other; and 
Brunehault, who, during the minority of her son, had been ex¬ 
cluded from power by the nobles, recovered her ancient influence 
in Austrasia. 'The nobles, Who were jealous of her and faithless 
to their king, regretting perhaps the loss of die power which they 
had held during the regency, laid deep plots. Their object was 
nothing less than the overthrow of the throne of Childebert: they 
were excited and supported by Fredegonde. But a brief period 
saw all their designs exposed and defeated, and they paid, for their 
treason with their lives. The treaty was subscribed by Gontran, 
wliich gave the succession of his crown to Childebert and his 
sons. An Unexpected event followed—Soissons revolted from 
Fredegonde, aiid with Melun,'Wnkji had^sejt it ihe example, 
formed an indepen^it state, which 8 cejvpd Tor its KingTheodc- 
bert, one 'of ChildeberFs sqhs. C|»i(qf^ert' r W'ss at war with the 
Lombards Of Italy—and, whiefi ^he praise of Bru¬ 

nehault, when the war was ended, sh.e v bought with her own trea¬ 
sure the captive Lombards, and sent them home free, Then 
broke oiit a War between Gontran and the Bretons, whom Fre¬ 
degonde, excited against, hint. '''Tfipo/attempts to murder the 
kiogj of Atffitrasia and' Burguady|p^f|nd Fredegonde wreaked 
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fier fury upon her own blood—t he Jfc ctim was her daughter 
Rigonthe, who died by the hands ot^ewpiother. But an acci¬ 
dent,»which happened soon afterwards, \early drew upon that 
mother the punishment of her manifold crimes. Bitter animo¬ 
sities had arisen at Tournai between the Franks and the original 
.inhabitants, and the two opposing parties fought in the streets of 
the town. 

“ Fredegonde came, thinking to appease them by her authority or 
by her counsels. She was mistaken, and her pride was offended. 
Immediately conceiving new designs, what she had not been able to 
effect by ‘fair words she resolved to attempt by violence. She invited 
all the chief people of Tournai to a great feast. At. their head were 
the chiefs of the two fhmilies whose quarrel had caused the disturb¬ 
ance, namely, Charivald, Leudovald, and Waldin. These three were 
placed together on the same bench. On the approach of night, as 
was the custom among the Franks, the tables were withdrawn; but 
the guests still retailed their places, and continued to drink the wine 
which was brought to them in profusion. Soon heaviness came upon 
them, and the servants themselves, overcome with drunkenness, fell 
on the pavement asleep. Then entered three men, armed each with an 
axe, whom Fredegonde had sent. They glided, without opposition, 
behind the three chiefs, and, striking at the same moment, slew them 
as it were by a single blow. 

“The trouble was great, the alarm general; every one fled. But 
that which Fredegonde had not foreseen happened. The irritation of 
the townspeople, already so great, took in an instant new activity and 
new violence. They arose, flew to arms, seized the Agates, and the 
queen was a prisoner. At the same time they sent to Childebert; 
they resolved to deliver to him his enemy 5 they desired him to order 
her death. She, on the other hand, neglecting no means of safety in 
this extremity, hastened secret messengers to Champagne, ordering 
the people to come to her aid. The people of Champagne obeyed, 
and their promptitude was such, that they arrived at Tournai before 
the army of Childebert, Thus Fredegonde was delivered, and thus 
was lost for her enemies the most favourable opportunity for ven¬ 
geance.”—vol. i. p. 486. • 

Soon after this, 0ontran died, and his death was the signal for 
new troubles and new contentions. Hie kingdoms of the Franks 
were hastening towards reunion. 

But the first direet attetiapt at this reumol? was not made by 
the party who carried it ipto execution. , Childebert*, unopposed, 
succeeded to the kingdom of his uncle, and now, master of two 
kingdoms, he resolved to attack the third, and to take exemplary^ 
vengeance for the long series of cringes and violences JRrede- 
gonde, which afforded a sufficient pretext for the war. Ffiararmy 
ravaged Champagne* and . approached Soissons. Fredegonde, 
however, proved herself equal to the danger: she assembledthe 
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army of Neustria, ahowjdto the soldiers their young king, en¬ 
couraged them by her imms and by her example, and led them 
suddenly and by night against the camp of the enemy, who was 
surprised and defeated. In the day, die enemy returned $ another 
battle was fought, longer and more obstinate than the former, 
but Fredegonde again triumphed. Her own loss was immense, 
but the throne of Chlotaire was saved, and the army returned 
victorious to Soissons. Yet, though successful in one instance, 
and for a time, the power of Fredegonde was not equal to the 
struggle against Neustria and Burgupdy united, and she strove to 
rid herself of her enemy by her accustomed arts. Childebert, 
having got rid Of his other enemies, was oti the point of renew¬ 
ing his attack upon Neustria, when he and his queen suddenly 
died—their death was attributed to poison, and common report 
laid the crime to the charge of Fredegonde. 

The successors of Childebert were his two sons—-Theodebert 
had Australia, and Theodoric, Burgundy; Brunehault, the 
guardian of both, governed with an equal authority in both king¬ 
doms.* The occasion was favourable tor Fredegonde; she raised 
au army, and prepared to attack her enemies. Brunehault whs 
equally active, but an obstinate and bloody engagement ended in 
the success of the former. The loss in the army of Brunehault 
was immense. Yet Fredegopde reaped not the fruits of her vic¬ 
tory—she suddenly fell ill a^died; 

“ It was a day of expiation add deliverance. The human race was 
relieved from ari immense opprobrium. * We must despair of finding 
colours warm and vigorous enough to describe this fearful figure of a 
quaeti-—every passion, every vice, every fury; all the cunning which 
crime can demand, all the crimes which ambitionr can solicit, all the 
ambition which due most unbounded perversity can conceive.”— 
vol. ii. p. SO. "v • • . ; 1 ,, - * 


Brunehault was delivered from her enemy. She was at the 
height of her prosperity: She reduced to quietness the barba¬ 
rous nations who surrounded her own—she formed treaties with 
distant ittfafoi It war by he* itimt^iChriiatiianity was 

introduced amougihe Seatons IniGrant Britain. Betthe faction 


introduced aim^plhe Saxons iu Great Britain, Btttthe faction 
whichr Fredegonde had.exCked^ Vuatrada *tid eafet^jnid with 
it all its 

over it ; ,'Vet'fh®'' ; 'Wo'.haughty tWconci- 

liate; thi |jldtiobt ; n&mM . gained the‘ear*'of their 

m Mining B*di^aiikll!|W^S^ to % into Burgundy. 

t have been expected that ahe would have sought revenge 
inarming Theodoric against bisbrotber. No: though her in- 
werswherfc great, she had still It j^ttetor enemy—the hatred 


iiate; the. 


noblenby 


young king 1 ** and Brunehault 1 
It might h.ve WMpe^ 
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Bi'unehauU united again the arms of Ausnasia and Burgundy in 
an attack upon Chlotaire. He was #%kred for the war, and 
even sought the combat; but, in the sanguinary battle of Dor- * 
melle, fought in the first year of the seventh century, his army 
"as destroyed, and he was obliged to accept a disgraceful peace. 
Another battle, four years later, equally fatal to Chlotaire in its 
immediate results, was the first occasion of disagreement between 
the two sons of Childebert.. Theodora: believed himself to be 
betrayed by hjs brother, who had entered into alliance with the 
King of Neustria; he raised an army to attack him, and was 
encouraged by Brunehault. But in Burgundy there were also 
violent jealousies; the hearts of the soldiers "ere not engaged in 
this war, and their rebellious conduct obliged him to make peace 
with Theodebert. The latter, reckoning too much on die weak¬ 
ness of the King of Burgundy, commenced the war, and by a 
base deceit succeeded in entrapping his brother, aud in wresting 
from him important eoncessions. Theodoric hastened to revenge 
himself; in several engagetpents Theodebert was defeated, his 
armies were destroyed, and at length he was . himself taken and 
put* to death.* His infant son experienced a similar fate. Theo¬ 
doric became *King of Austrasia As well as of Burgundy. 

A terrible struggle approached between Theodoric and Citlo- 
taire. But Providence suddenly change d the face of affairs— 
the former was seized by a dysenteil^spd died, and his army dis¬ 
banded itself. The result may be tpld in a few words. Brune- 
hault, aged, yet still haughty and proud, made a resol&te but vain 
attempt to secure the kingdoms of Burgundy and Austrasia 
to the descendants of Theodoric, though illegitimate. She acted 
with promptitude and skill; but Chlotaire had a powerful army 
in the geld. Brunebftult was deserted by the people for whom 
she fought; her army left her m the hour of combat; two of the 
sons of Theodoric were murdered; Bruuehault fled, but was be¬ 
trayed, and fell into the hands of her enemy. We will not de¬ 
scribe the horrible degradations and violences which she suffered* 
The aged queen was brought f^th like a malefactor for judg¬ 
ment, and was put death \$&er having endured all the tor,. 

ments wbieh savage barbartty could inyeut. ; Twjs kingdom of 
the Franks was unitedin theperson of Chlobhre. 

The history of tbe.flffit .pf tb* Smilkwh kings presents to 
us throughout a vivid picture of the avfls of the Saluf law—pf 
that system which was distinguished tyr the absence of the rights 
of primogeniture. But the cure of *the evil also arose among 
the iustitutions of thpFranks. .Tbt cpw of mayo* 1 
was originally one which was fiUed by the choice of tlie ki^K* but 
after the death of Cb^taire* Nma blood of 
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based; union and reuni on followed each other in quick succes¬ 
sion; and, by the amfiitioti and firmness of the mayors of. the 
' palace, aided by tbeFweakness of the monarchs, their office was 
made hereditary. Such an office* it is clear, could not be divided, 
and in this case, at least, the right of primogeniture came in natu¬ 
rally and necessarily. As the weakness of the kings constantly, 
increased, the powers of the mayors of the palace increased also; 
the elder Pepin and his 'son, the glorious Charles Martel, pos¬ 
sessed virtually the kingly power; the race of the Merovings 
was fast approaching its end; the ^second Pepin effected the last 
reunion; he united the name with the exercise of royalty, two 
things which had been entirely separated during the day3 of his 
father and of his grandfather. The crown, now, like the office 
which had preceded it, Was inherited by primogeniture, and the 
struggles of partition and reunion no longer racked and devastated 
the empire of the Franks. 


Art. VIII. —Philosophic de VHistone Naturelle, eu Phenomenon 
de Organisation des Anirnaux et des Vegetaux>; par J. J. 
Virey. Paris, Bailliere, 1835. ,8vo. 

... 

That the study of the works of creation is an almost intuitive 
feeling in the human mind is strongly evinced, even in the plea¬ 
sure which children derive from gathering their little bunch of 
daisies; and tire bird’s-nesting excursions of the school-boy, and 
his fishing predilections, are but a stronger development of the 
same tendency* Natural objects invariably excite in children 
and youth pleasurable sensations; mid it is not until we become 
the slaves of the utilitarian principles of advanced life, when com¬ 
merce with the turbid society of cities has sophisticated earlier 
simplicity of manners, that, before we cordially take up any pur¬ 
suit, we first ask what we can get by it, and that, unless a satis¬ 
factory reply can be made by the chink of the current coin of the 
realm/ we hold the wonderful, creations of Nature as idle objects 
of curiosity, and those who-study then? silent contempt. 

This might irhaps -m • axplai|p|^^fthe progress • of society: 
having, jiowever, reached its culminaringpoint and exhausted the 
whole coarse of sensual and physical enjoyment, and tlien found 
bow vague and unsatisfactory it is to the inward man, we . again 
resort to the great parent for a toy to amuse ourtediuni. This 
we pky withfor a time, until* the intellectual faculties gradually 
arouse ns to its closer contemplation; and in inspecting its struc¬ 
ture, other wonders develop themselve.^and what originated in 




idleness and a want of amusement termipates in a rational mental 
exercise, which evolves, in the course ofttbseper investigation, a 
profound reverence for the Author of the created world, And 
when cultivated properly, the study of Nature will necessarily 
have a direct moral effect; as it humbles us, and therefore is a 
r.scfttl discipline; for, until our worldly pride is abated, we must 
necessarily be wanting in that sympathy with our fellow creatures, 
which it is both a duty and a pleasure td respond to. It is, there¬ 
fore, gratifying to us, in every point of view, to find a stronger 
general inclination to this very.laudable pursuit, which, even if it 
be not carried to the extent of making every individual a perfect 
naturalist, must however open new beauties and a wider field 
of inquiry to the mere lover of nature. To the naturalist the 
scene before him is a book of symbols,* the hieroglyphics which 
conceal the secrets of the created world, and which, as he de¬ 


ciphers them, present themselves as the types and prefiguration 
of the immaterial wdrld, and are pregnant in results to his well¬ 
being, both moral and physical* To the lover of nature the same 
scene presents itself as one vast buzz of life and hilarity. He can 
perceive no * spot unpeopled and the universal hum is the 
psalmody of nature—a hymn of praise, lauding the beuevolence 
of the Creator. 

Observing nature in its own domain, and not cramped into 
cabinets, dead, dry, and melancholjfevbow varied and how vast is 
the scene that presents itself, both animate and inanimate! We 
may either, with the mineralogist, dive into the bowels of the earth, 
studying its innumerable components, and, in conjunction with 
the chymist, their various commixture, turning our researches to a 
useful account for*the benefit of our not less busy fellow crea¬ 
tures engaged in the traffic of mankind; or, with the geologist, 
we may, from the superposition of the strata of these compounds, 
account for their production and attribute their heterogeneous 
posture to the intervention of natural phenomena, and thus record 
the several violent concussions and changes which our globe has 
suffered, either from internal combustion or the proximity of some 
comet: orfproceeding thence, building hypothesis upon hypo¬ 
thesis, give the age of the world in : good round numbers and 
say,—it should be much more grey than acftytural record will 
admit it. But from the probable truth of. these conjectures let 
us go and herbalise with the botanist, and animation begins,to 
be given to the varied features of the face of ^Nature, which 
hitherto, like the sculptured statue, ^gas lifeless and inanimate. 
Solid, substantial matter has hitherto engaged us, which, howso¬ 
ever the chymist may*have succeeded in volatilizing, remains still 
matter; but the breith of life, that wondrous thtng which the 
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curiosity ail# investigation*of five thousand years has not been 
able to determine, commences here its incubation. We * may 
We shortly define it a growth by assimilation, through the 
medium of a smaller or greater complexity of organization, to the 
power of reproduction, which, when fulfilled to the extent limited 
to it by certain laws that have not yet been ascertained, resoWea- 
into its inorganic elements, returning to the laboratory ctf nature 
what it Had borrowed for'its brief existence. From the several 
moulds—which form the first basis of a vegetable soil, and which, 
conveyed by the winds and moist air to the face of the most arid 
rocks, are the foundation of the future woods that clothe so many 
islands of volcanic origin—to the lofty palm and gigantic oak, 
how innumerable are the forms presented to us by the vegetable 
kingdom, and how gratefifl to the eye is its green vesture! No 
branch of nature supplies man with so many necessaries and 
luxuries as this. In the feeble tribe bf grasses lie has fouud the 
** staff oflife”—a more valuable gift than the* sturdiest tree or the 
most luscious fruit. It is hence that he culls the most valuable 
medicines to soothe his pain—here he gathers the embellishments 
of his table, and not its least important additions in the condi~ 
merits to a luxurious appetite; and from its fermented or ex¬ 
pressed juices his temperance determines, whether he shall be 
enervated by his ithlbigenca ur energized by moderate enjoyment. 
Here the organs of reproduction, which, in the animate world, are 
unseemly or, concealed, are redolent with perfume, beautiful in 
colour, and ex^jblsifa in form. Nature is not here ashamed of 
tbeitf important office, but tbrbsts them forth, to notice and to 
admiration. 

Upon passing to the first pool, we observe die first indications 
of positive sensation. The confines of the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms are less strongly marked than those which separate 
the latter from the mineral; so close is their connexion, that 
earlier botanists have arranged among plants many objects which 
l&ter investigation has ascertained to be subjects of the animal 
kingdom.. It is in the world of waters that we find the first 
traces of animationhere every ‘drop teems with myriads of 
beings, and the microscope, in the bands of Ehreobetg*, has 
opened a new seed© to our admiratieH).. $rom the Monas, one 
species of which varies in size from <awtr^ to jfo" in diameter 
upwards, throughout all the infusories, which Cuvier classed 
under the nape of homogeneous infusories, from their having, 

* See hie extraordinary “ Organisation,«9y«tem)aUlt and GeogrspUUciies Verfiultniss 
der Itrfu«Qtj»Jhiercken,'’ Berlin, 1830, foeo, and lt> continuation under the title of 

In 4er BichUing des k/jinsfen Hauities,” 1838 and 
JfP®et!in, foils." ■ ■ ' * f 
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as he imagined, no viscera,—Ehrenberg has discovered a dis¬ 
tinct organization, which he has re$f*sented in some beautiful 
plates; and his investigations have bean %o minute that he fra$ 
classed their structure in full detail, and has even compared it 
with that of the mammalia, which he considers that it equals in per* 
fepfion; and in these atoms he has discovered a nervous system, 
teeth, complicated intestines, and also sexual organs. The theory 
of spontaneous generation, which successively, by the pro¬ 
gress of inquiry, been driven from its stronghold among superior 
animals, resorted hither as it^last refuge. The excessive minute* 
ness of these atoms promised it a safe retreat, but these great 
discoveries wholly chase it from the world, and with it the entire 
sophistical superstructure founded upon it, of blind chance being 
the origin of all things. Illimitable wisdom and foresight we find 
pervading the structure of these imperceptible atoms; for, at the 
creation, “ the waters brought forth abundantly the moving crea¬ 
ture that hath life,” sail ** after their kind but we cannot do better 
than cite what Dr. Virey says upon this subject. 

“ The almost universal uniformity of the microscopic races results 
. from the fafcile distribution of their germs, the tenuity of which is so 
inconceivable. If, in the simple distillation of plants, there be raised 
with their atoms a host of light materials, why may not the evaporation 
of water in the atmosphere convey with it, as well as dust, the subtle and 
invisible germs of mould, of the bysstis, and of the infusories—for we 
observe that the winds convey afar clouds of insects, and of the seminal 
dust of the lycopcrdon and of the fecundating pollen of the dioecious and 
other vegetables ? Does not rain-water collected In the open country and 
enclosed in the cleanest glass vessels speedily develop, by means of a 
gentle incubation, and under the rays of the sun, myriads of animalcules, 
little green confcrvto, and all the elements of protogetteous organisms ? 
We may, therefore, readily comprehend how the winds convey, and the 
rains precipitate upon tbe whole surface of entire continents and seas, 
the innumerable germs of so many imperceptible microscopic races, inter¬ 
mixed and multiplying, sailing throughout the immense ocean and the 
circumambient air. Hence the earth becomes the theatre of the genera¬ 
tion and dissemination of these its primordial and universal inhabitants, 
without our being able, or even having deigned, to enumerate these hosts 
lost in the obscurity of their infinite minuteness. 

“ If the germs of,the largest species are originally so delicate, What 
must be the ovulae of the microscopic infusorie?? It is evident that 
their excessive tenuity segues them from our investigation. Upon ob¬ 
serving a greep mould, tbe little byssi present themselves without any 
apparent caose—tipon materials in a statenf decomposition—as well as 
the aniraalculae in stagnant waters j—who dares then conclude that they 
are the extemporaneous produce a spontaneous generation ? Have 
not these beings their constant determinate conformation, and have 
not the works of naturalists, which We can compare; with the facts 
themselves, described md figured these species ? , 
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“ We find that there exists for them a kind of panspermia; they every¬ 
where aboundin milliards in giftportion to their destruction. These germs 
and’uvulae we inhale and ere swallow; being totally imperceptible they 
boldly insinuate themselves, and those which do not perish find opportunity, 
place and means to develop themselves. They then appear as sprung 
from nothing, and we refer to chance for their explanation. The ancient 
naturalists, from not possessing the microscope, referred the generation 
of insects to this chance, and even those among them which possess 
sexual organs and lay eggs. Many ignorant persons, or bad observers, 
still maintain that lice and the mites of cheese are generated spontane¬ 
ously, although they at the same time fplmit that apterous insects can 
also multiply by the usual sexual intercourse. * 

“ Thus also, according to many helminthologists, the intestinal worms, 
even of our viscera, are the produce of spontaneous generation, although 
the nematoidea are furnished wjth distinct sexual organs, and the cestoidea, 
according to Breraser, are hermaphrodites, the several articulations of 
the same worm being ableduutually to copulate. Where then is the im¬ 
possibility #at the tenuous ovulae of these worms may be absorbed in the 
loose and permeable tissues of children, or convened by the circulation 
and the lymphatic vessels into the most intimate structure of those tissues, 
and develop themselves in favourable situations j—as, for instance, the 
echinoccus in the liver, the coenurus in the brain, &c. ? It is true tliat 
every animal does not exhibit the same species of worm, for they are 
peculiar to the several ages of the individual; and the different climates 
of the globe produce different species of these parasites. If even therefore 
the same entozoa are not found everywhere in similar bodies, this is no 
argument for their spontaneous formation, though the circumstances may 
be parallel. * 

Thus the intestinal worms doubtless require animal food and heat to 
promote their development 3 but who will deny that their eggs may not 
exist in the water drunk by those animals? Everybody is aware that 
the fishes and other aquatic races, as well as the inhabitants of damp 
low countries, are most subject to wormy diseases. For instance, where 
is the impossibility that the eggs of the taeniae, that are expelled with 
the evacuations, may be dispersed throughout the waters in which they 
swim, without finding places suitable for their development, until they 
age swallowed by animals drinking those waters ? It is even said that 
taaniae bave bgen found isr the human foetus and in chickens just discharged 
from the egg. This is very possible ; for the mother may have trans¬ 
mitted with her humours the ovulae of these entozoa, which penetrate so 
profoundly into th^ economy. Besides, the food we take contains the 
imperceptible elements of our diseases j and every carnivorous animal 
which laps the hlood and devours the flesh its prey, Swallows likewise 
the ovulae of the Worms that it may contain. Pallas 'placed within a dog 
the eggs of a tsenia, which were developed and propagated in that 
animal. v '• 

- ... . .ft. .**. .rt— — ... ( 11 . . 

* An instance ha? been related of a field of wheat being sown iu a Swiss valley, 
add then burled beneath «ri avalanche for the space of five and twenty years. The suow 
haring melted at tite exofastion of that time, the vegetatkri of five wheat, which had 
bee# thus interrupted, tneu went on, and it produced a harvest. 
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“ Thus the microscopic world, which plays such an important part in in¬ 
visible nature (for how many molecules are organised!) remains concealed, 
like the secret wheels of the machine, the genital results alone of which 
we are enabled to contemplate. Doubtless the entozoa are nowhere met 
with but in the animals to which they are appropriated. This is the 
necessary condition of their birth and life; whereas external nature, 
which is the fertile mother of all germs, is charged with their distribu¬ 
tion, as well as with that of such myriad^ of insects, animalcule, and 
moulds, which propagate and insinuate themselves either by the air or by 
water into the most hidden recesses of the earth. 

*“ And in fact the pcrmanencoof their species, the perpetual preserva¬ 
tion of their distinct structures,‘evince a regular law of formation by 
means of eggs or germs pre-existing in similar parents.’'—p. Ill—116. 


We have thought it desirable to adduce here, although it de¬ 
tains us in our progress, the strong proofs that exist of there 
being no spontaneous generation, though this tenet is still 
held by many emipent naturalists. The great difficulty of ac¬ 
counting for the production of these minims gives probability 
to an opinion which, viewed from general principles, is a manifest 
absurdity. • But we consider Ehrenbcrg’s discoveries before 
‘alluded to, and Dr. Virey’s exposition, as perfectly conclusive. 

Let us gradually ascend the scale—this term we use for the sake 
of convenience, though our subsequent remarks will Bhow its 
iuappropriateness—and leave the protozoa, or first animals, which 
exemplify more than any other class the universal diffusion of 
animation ; for one of them does not even respect the brain 
of man himself, but intrudes into that very organ which gives him 
his paramount importance in the creation, while others inhabit 
equally remote bujmore ignoble situations, such as the intestines, 
the liver, the eyes, and even the cellular membrane of man, as well 
as of animals, and their recondite position has chiefly fostered the 
above opinions which we think so satisfactorily controverted.— 
We must notice, among the class of zoophytes, the animals 
that produce the sponges and the corals; tfic latter, silently 
working in the depths of the ocean, by thilir frequently beau¬ 
tiful concretions transform unfathomable abysses into reefs, and 
bridges, and islands; which we need but mention to show' the 
powerful agency which such apparently insignificant creatures 
exercise both over man’s destinies, and the external surface of the 
earth. Others of them, the sea-anemones {actinia), decorate 
the fathomless depths with the beauty and variety of a gay 
parterre, and others again, which swim upon the surface, em¬ 
bellish the oceanic nights with their palcf phosphoric lustre, thereby 
aiding the imagination of the remote voyager to conjure up fairy 
scenes and tritonic festivals. It is in this branch o/ the auimal 
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kingdom that we find the strongest reflex of the vegetable world, 
in form as well as colour; alid in fact, frequently so deceptive in 
its*effecls, as we have bfefore remarked, as to have deceived erudite 
naturalists and botanists. 

We now come to the mollusca, or gelatinous animals, for 
we consider with Goldfuss, Dumeril, and other eminent zoo¬ 
logists, that they rank infinitely below the annulosa, or ar¬ 
ticulated animals, above Hvhich Cuvier has placed them. It 
is the shells of these auimals which are so universally admired for 
either elegance of form, contrast or ^armony of colour, and beauty 
of sculpture. We reflect but little, when observing them on 
the mantelpiece or in the cabinet, upon, the varied nature of the 
functions of the animals that produce them, or in cases of great 
rarity, the profound abysses whence accident has cast them up to 
excite our admiration. For even the back-ground of the picture 
of creation is, in its most hidden recesses, as perfectly elaborated as 
those groupings in its fore-ground which are«most obvious to the 
human eye and intellect. Hence arises a question in our minds, 
whether man may justly arrogate to himself the entire dominion 
of which he boasts—if it be not from the intercalation of these 
obscure beings, as links of the great chain, and as chords of the 
general harmony ? Some of these, as the argonaute, wing their 
light way, scudding, impelled by the current, or at will, before the 
breeze, upon the calm surface of the waves, or momentarily sinking 
at the approach of danger. Others are affixed to the solid rock, 
as the oyster, whence nothing but mechanical force can remove 
them, and others propel themselves by the sudden clapping of 
the valves of their shells together, and thus by a sort of spring 
effect tlieir progression; whereas the whole scries of univalves and 
naked mollusca advance, as the common snail and slug, by the 
clinging of a muscular foot. Very many of this class are edible, 
and are as delectable to the epicure as the solitary gem pro¬ 
duced by one of Ahem is agreeable to beauty, and to royalty, for 
it forms a highly valupd decoration in the crowns of princes who 
are not so lavish of tneir treasures as was the queen of Egypt. 

Proceeding onward, we arrive at the cru$tacea t or animals enve¬ 
loped in a crust, among, which the lobster and the crab, the cray¬ 
fish, the shrimp,"alfd the prawn, are peihaps the most attractive. 
The habits of many of them are exceedingly curious, especially 
the migratory instinct of the several species of land crabs; and 
many of them diverge still further from their typical character of 
sea-animals, and actually ageend trees,—for instance, that called the 
tree-lobster, which mounts the cocoa-nut palm for the sake of its 
fruit. This class comprises an extensive fast, as does, also, the 
next, the arachnoid®, or spider-like auimafs. With these again 
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we quit the water, as the chief receptacle of animated life, and al¬ 
though many of those we shall subsequently notice inhabit it, ypt, 
with the exception of the fishes—not one of which is known to in¬ 
habit the land unless for a very brief period—we shall find that the 
preponderance of life is affixed to the land. Some of the spiders we 
observe launching their balloon into the wide welkin as aeronauts— 
others descending with their diving bell beneath the waters—others, 
subtcrraueaii in their habitations, with superficial toils spread to 
take their unwary prey,—whilst others weave their elegant tissues, 
distended from spray to spray: some are said to capture small birds, 
but this assertion admits of considerable doubt, and there arc others 
again which leap like tigers suddenly upon their ravin. At¬ 
tempts have been made, but hitherto unsuccessfully, to apply 
their webs to useful purposes, although, as objects of curiosity, 
gloves have been manufactured from them, and, we believe in one 
instance, a lady’s dress. But the scorpion and the mites, or acari, 
are perhaps the iribst redoubtable to man; the first by its venom, 
and the second as being the cause of some of the most abhorrent 
of the diseases that attack the human race. The next class, the 
insects, present an almost illimitable host, the most extensive 
certainly throughout the entire range of the animal kingdom, and 
perhaps, also, the greatest wonders of all, from their remarkable 
metamorphoses, and, in many cases, highly developed instincts. 
Among them we find social tribes almost aping the polity of man, 
and none among the superiorly organized mammalia surpass them 
—not even the beaver—in this faculty, ft is true that in all the 
classes we find many tribes which are gregarious, but none are 
social. There are approximations indeed among the rooks, but, with 
these solitary exceptions, the rest are heedful only of their own 
advantage, and do not labour in combination for the common weal. 
How varied besides are their forms!—how splendid their colours! 
The greatest poets have borrowed from them some of their 
happiest similes, and even inspired moralists their most pertinent 
illustrations.—How variously useful are they to man and yet h<$w 
despised by the majority! Even the little silkworm gives employ¬ 
ment, and consequently daily bread, to many millions of the 
human race, and how many others supply nqan with luxuries and 
necessaries * 

Let us pass onward* and observe the fish traversing the 
ocean in every possible direction, and in every imaginable form 
adapted to that element—some eccentric in the extreme, others 
as elegant, and all the most voracious ®f the animated creation, and, 
as a compensation, also the moft prolific; for who shall calculate 
their myriads, perhaps more numerous than the sands over which 
they swim! How fnoble a gift to man merely as article^ of 
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food, and upon which some tribes of savages exclusively exist! 
Ia size also, at least ii\ length, some of them are perhaps the 
largest of animals. The accounts of their excessive longevity are 
probably erroneous. The ring found in the gill of the pike, at 
Kaiserslautern, if it was not an heir-loom in the family of the fish, 
was a piece of chicanery practised by some interested party ^for, is 
it credible that it should hgve attained the age of nearly three 
hundred years ? which is as monstrous as nineteen feet .for the 
length of its body. 

We next arrive at the reptiles, all more or less hideous in aspect 
and habits, and some instinctively abhorrent to us from the pri¬ 
meval curse. It is as denizens of this class, that the most ano¬ 
malous and gigantic remains of a former creation present them¬ 
selves.—Here we should arrange the huge megalosaurus, supposed 
to have been 70 feet long and eight feet high, and the iguanadou at 
least 60 , did they still exist, aud which idea has even been started, 
hypothetically, by a favourite writer,* from th*e analogy of a still 
existing individual of the class being found to inhabit subterra¬ 
nean lakes and pools ;*f and he therefore couceives improbable, 
from the universal distribution of animation upon the surface, that 
Nature has been as active in her operations beneath it; proving, by 
the population of these abysses, that no spot which can be inhabited 
is left unpeopled. Some violent concussion must consequently have 
intermingled their remains with the upper crust, where accident 
has exposed 4hem to the researches of the curious, and but for 
which man never could have arrived at the knowledge of them. 
Leaving this point in all its uncertainty and improbability, what 
shall we say to those most anomalous creatures, the pterodactyl!, 
which the majority of opinions concur in considering as hav¬ 
ing been flying reptiles. Collini conceived them to be fishes; 
Cuvier, what they are still held to be; Soemmering classed 
them with the mammalia, where also Wagler has placed them, 
and, in fact, in a distinct order together with the plesiosaurus, the 
ichthyosaurus, and the existing ornithorhyuchus. Wagler also 
has classed them with the mammalia; but what are thought to have 
been their wings he treats as fins, and makes them swimming ani¬ 
mals. Okencali^them reptiles, among which they are placed by 
Meyer also, who holds Cuvier’s opinion. It is in this class, likewise, 
that we find the serpents which many nations have deified, and which 
Scripture makes the type of evil. How elegant are their motions! 
from which the ancients called their progression the gait of the gods. 
The enormous size of the boas, their great muscular strength, dila¬ 
table jaws, and prehensile tails, dhable them to capture deer, and 
even oxetvfand crush their bones by their constriction, and then, 

* Kirby, Bridgewater Tre«iise. If Proteus. 
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‘ covering them with their saliva, to swallow them whole; which, 
according to travellers, is a lengthy process, and the horns of the 
animal are left projecting from the mouljt, whence by degrees they 
ultimately rot off. The enormous pythons of the old world*yield 
in nothing to the boas of America. The story of that which is 
said to have been 120 feet in length, and was killed by the army 
of Regulus in Africa, is doubtless an exaggeration; but we in 
these cold latitudes can barely form a conception of the vigour of 
animal life beneath the prolific heat of the sun, which stimulates 
their generation, imparting to them vivacity of colour, extrava¬ 
gance of feature, and a monstrous size. 

Barely mentioning the toads, turtles, and tortoises, let us pro¬ 
ceed to the more pleasing scene presented to us by the aerial group 
of birds—here from the pigmy humming bird, resplendent with all 
the colours of the most vivid gems, scarcely larger than the bee 
hovering over the fiower, and with distended tongue imbibing its 
nectar, to the majestic Condor, 

i€ towering in pride of place,” 

how animated are their tribes! This, considered as a whole, is 
perhaps fhe most beautiful and gratifying to man of all the classes 
of the animal kingdom, and many of its species are infinitely 
serviceable to him. Our groves and fields are enlivened by their 
songs, and our tables amply furnished by them with choice articles 
of food ; their down supplies us with warmth and comfort, and 
their quills with the instrument for the communication of our 
ideas. 

From them to the mammalia , or animals that suckle their 
young, a link is formed by that most extraordinary creature, 
the duck-billed* Platypus,* which is said to be ovoviviparou$, 
or producing young by means of eggs that are hatched within 
it. It is one of the most remarkable natives of New Hol¬ 
land, that country so remarkable in the majority of its 
vegetable and animal productions. Its webbed feet and aqua¬ 
tic habits are common to many of its class, but the extraordi¬ 
nary spur with which the posterior legs of the male are furnished, 
and which are said to vent a venom in self-defence, is the only 
instance, we believe, of a venomous organ being found among the 
mammalia. In this class man finds the gfaatest approximation 
to his own form, organisation, and intellect. He is. here provided 
with beasts of burden, that lighten his labour, and supply him 
with multitudes of necessaries. Here the sagacious dog is his 
safeguard against the incursion of the wolf upon his fiocks, which 
furnish him with apparel and with food; the horse is hts noble 


t ■ Ornithorhynchus paradoxus. 
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companion in the chase and in the held, and his unwearied ser¬ 
vant for the plough and the carriage. The dromedary and camel, 
patient of thirst, carry*.him fleetly across the burning desert: 
and‘the huge elephant is his irresistible bearer in the field of 
battle. This class, least numerous in species of the whole animal 
kingdom, is the most serviceable toman in supplying him with his 
positive and indispensable necessaries; yet here again, as elsewhere 
throughout the animal kingdom, those that are most serviceable 
to him are quiet feeders upou vegetables. The carnivorous 
tribes he finds less domitable, and, as it were from an instinctive 
abhorence of canibalism wherever he* may find it, no carnivorous 
animal supplies him with food. Nature here again rings its re¬ 
peated changes of form, colour, instinct, habits, and uses. We 
here ascend, by gradational structure and organization, to the key¬ 
stone of the arch—man himself. It has been strongly argued that 
man is no animal, but he is closely allied to animals in everything 
save intellect, and if that wonderful organ which endows him 
with it places an immeasurable distance between him and even 
the most sagacious animal, he is still connected with them by 
earthly ties, which it ^yould be well for the correction of his pride 
that he had the humility to remember. But it is not even in in¬ 
tellect alone that the human being differs from the animal—by 
human being we must be understood as meaning the sexes collec¬ 
tively,—for Burdach* has proved physiologically, that in man 
only the animal nature predominates; but in woman, humanity, 
as contradistinguished to animality, in form, structure, aud de¬ 
velopment, has attained its zenith, and the moral virtues are more 
essentially peculiar to her, whereas in man they are superinduced 
by intercourse and the charms and curbs of social life. There¬ 
fore as both sexes only form the complete species, wc may even 
in a system of natural history consistently elevate maukind to a 
distinct class, superior to the mammalia which it prefigurates aud 
typifies, and to which the transition is made by the male. Here, 
atjthis point of culmination, systematic natural history makes its 
stop; it dare not launch into the hypothetical regions of immate¬ 
riality and spirit, or attempt the classification of virtues, powers, 
principalities, and hierarchies; for, as Linneus might have said, 
“ they have no teeth*”—yet an ingenious systematist of the pre¬ 
sent day has insinuated their introduction into his system. 

Although we have thus very cursoriIy*mentioued the scries of 
objects and beings which the study of natural history embraces, it 
is not thus that we find them in nature, where all are intermingled, 
acting and re-acting upon e£ch o|her, and the apparent discords 
of nature’^gsftttutj as we overhear the solitary notes, reverberate 


* C. f. Iiurdach, Die Physiologic ais krfahruugswisseo/^haft, T. i. p. 284, $ 818. 
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dollecliyely in the fullest anti most perfect harmony along- the 
stupendous vault of the creation, partial evil is involved in the 
general good, and if the insect repine llipt it is devoured by the 
bird/let it be grateful that it has enjoyed an existence however 
brief, for no other necessity called it from the clod. It is from 
this individual evil that the general good arises ; it is lienee that 
such a multiplicity of beings are enabled to inhabit the world; 
not only species are thus interminably,varied, but the numbers of 
the individuals in each are proportionate to the object for which 
they were designed, and the amount of destruction among them 
occasioned thereby is amply'repaircd by a power of propagation 
adequate to the loss. Thus no space is lost, and barely a species 
exterminated, which is owing to the force of the law that 
regulates their relative disposal. The relations of the animal 
with the vegetable kingdom are extremely diversified, but those 
existing in the animal kingdom itself betweeu its several mem¬ 
bers are infinitely # niore complicated. We find the vegetable 
at the base directly or indirectly supporting all; and in return, in 
very many instances, it is only through the agency of animals 
that vegetables arc perpetuated, as they serve to render these 
* fertile by conveying the impregnating pollen, or by distributing 
their seeds. In the animal kingdom all classes are multifariously 
intermfngled, some living, as parasites, upou others, supported in 
a variety of ways, and some, although enjoying an independent 
existence, live by means of the rest, if not at their expense; but 
the most direct relation that we observe is that which destines the 
herbivorous tribes to be the food of the carnivorous. 

Thus we find wheel working within wheel, and tfie complicated 
machine presents a sublime view of Omnipresent and Omnipo¬ 
tent wisdom. Tfie vast scheme of creation here uufolds itself im¬ 
perceptibly to our observation, and the object of that creation, 
namely, the diffusion of the greatest quantity of happiness through¬ 
out the smallest possible space, fully arid energetically evinces the 
benevolence that prompted it. What appears exuberance of pro¬ 
duction is hut, provision for consumption, in the least proportion 
required for securing the preservation of the species. We feel 
astounded at the fecundity of many fishes, insects, and plants; but 
yet how important is it to the preservation of the balance of exist¬ 
ence ! For one egg of either that attains its complete develop¬ 
ment in the power of reproduction, what myriads are consumed in 
their various stages of growth! Nor can we say that any are 
abortive, for they have doubtless fulfilled purposes as indispensa¬ 
ble as the propagation of their kind by supporting the life of 
other beings, which/ in their tuflrn, either in Jheir fecundity carry 
this connexion stiff further, or in their several instincts exercise 
functions concomitant therewith for promoting the general benefit. 
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A few instances will fully illustrate the reciprocity of these inter¬ 
facings, which bind pll to our^common parent. Mother Earth. 

To commence with t]ie vegetable kingdom—what hosts does it 
support, from the lichen that grows upon the wall to the cedar of 
Lebanon ! and what does not servdto support the animal kingdom, 
or individual reproduction, tends to feed the soil. Almost every 
plant, shrub, or tree consists of a congeries of vegetables, and these, 
although not independent pf each other,, are not necessary to their 
existence; hence they are enabled to feed widely without the danger 
of destruction. In every part they afford aliment; in the root, stem, 
leaves, bud, blossom, pollen, seed-vessel, and fruit, what multitudes 
of insects in all their stages of existence!—what hosts of birds, 
and animals, and fishes,. and reptiles here find their nutriment! 
many being general feeders, but also very-many restricted to cer¬ 
tain plants or pollen ; and* this kingdom in return derives addi¬ 
tional fecundity, as well from the decomposition of animal matter 
as from the stimulus given by a checked luxuriance, which, 
wheresoever carried to excess, would choke odstarve itself. The 
cryptogamous plants, as the mosses, lichens, funguses, ferns, are 
least uutritive, but they either prepare a soil, or prompte decom¬ 
position, where the elements would be too slow in their effects : • 
still they nourish a variety of insects; and even that buried fungus 
the epicure's morsel, the truffle, is the destined food of a peculiar 
little beetle.* The vastly superabundant production of pollen 
gives nutriment to perfect insects, or pabulum to their young; 
and, in return, they promote or effect its fecundation. The fruits 
and seeds consumed by the frugivorous birds disseminate them, 
and the herbivorous animals manure the soil and stimulate the 
growth of the herbage; they then feed by their forcible destruc¬ 
tion the carnivorous tribes of all the classes, and which also prey 
upon each other; and what these leave, or casualties or the course 
of nature has destroyed, is awarded to the necrophagous hosts, or 
those that gorge upon dead animal matter. There appears no 
waste and no exuberance, for the latter finds a timely check before 
it4ias power to destroy itself; and what appears a wanton expen¬ 
diture of animal life, from any insulated point of view, wholly 
changes its character of evil when, observed in its necessary con¬ 
nexion with the universal harmony of the entire system. What a 
fruitful scene of observation and contemplation does not this 
branch of natural history afford! No phenomenon can be ob¬ 
served without its chain of histories, all intimately interlinked and 
progressing from one to the other. The human mind in the 
capacity of its conception ageends from the mortal to the immor¬ 
tal, and terminates its inquiry in worship and adoration. 

— -i n . tojm . H* .—«— ■ I ---,— 

, * Leiode* cionamotnea. ■ 
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' But, passing from our northern latitudes, where life presents 
peculiar and distinct phases, proceed* we to tropical climates, and 
survey it there in its gush and glow. Le$ us imagine a brilliant 
day in a forest beneath the equator during the rainy season, which 
has been sometimes but very incorrectly considered as analogous 
to our winter, whereas it truly answers to our summer,—for it is 
then that all is animated. The seasons are not arbitrary periods, 
but their recurrence is regulated by tjieir effect upon vegetable,, 
aud, consequently, upon animal, life; and as it is with %inter that 
we associate the idea of torpidity, and a temporary stagnation of 
existence, we must necessarily, from its parallel effects, connect 
the idea of the same season with the tropical heats. But return 
we to our forest, and we observe ** confusion worse confounded.” 
The buzz, the whirl, the flutter, the shriek, the whoop, the hum, 
the chatter, and the song, are all intermingled; the various birds 
and animals, insects, reptiles, and plants, - outvying* each other 
in the splendour of their clothing, and the luxuriant enjoyment of 
existence, of which \hose discordant sounds are the emphatic an* 
nouncement; all revel there in the wildest hilarity, according to 
their natur$, instinct, and habits; and such is the vigour of ex¬ 
istence, that even plants have a voice, and the palm proclaims the 
bursting of its bud by a sound as loud as that of a cannon. 

But we must return from this vivacious scene to the sober 
contemplation of the beneficial effects produced on the mind by 
the methodical cultivation of natural history. 

The immense variety of organic beings which even our rapid 
survey of them has shown to be so extensive, will be still further 
evinced by the statement of their numbers already known, as re¬ 
cently computed by Mr. Swaiuson, and to which we will add his 
table of the probable number existing throughout the globe, 
some of which the assiduity of travellers and naturalists is daily 
bringing into notice. We can merely give his calculation, for we 
have not space to enter into his argument in support of his as¬ 
sumed probable numbers. But even in th# first table of those 
which are known, perhaps not one half of the gross number -arb 


yet described. * 

Mammalia ..... 1,000* 

Birds... 6,000 

Fishes. ’V>00 

Insects ... v .. 120,000 - 

Moliusca .. 5,100 

Radiata. 1,000 

Visible polypes .. 1,500 


14.0,600 



* SwainsonV Zoology, vol. u. Lorduer’s Cyclopedia. « 
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Wc may observe here that the reptiles are wholly omitted ; the 
number of birds are stated us supposed to exist in the Berlin 
Museum, and the fishes ou the authority of Cuvier, as known to 
him. But we have here a gross total of one hundred and forty thou¬ 
sand six hundred, exclusively Of the reptiles and plants; the latter 
according to Decandolle amounting to sixty thousand. 

Swainson’s table of the probable numbers runs as follows*— 

t QYiadrupeds . 1,200 

# , ’ 1 Birds. 6,800 

1. Vertehrated animal*. ^ Reptiles and Amphibia. 1,500 

(Fisbes. # .. 8.000 

2. Annulosc animals .. 1 w<mm> ;. 2,500 

r Radiata, Star-fish, &e. 1,000 

3. Molluscous animals. ) Polypi, Corals ... 1,500 

Soft animals .j Naked Mollusca... 600 

( Testacea...,.4,500 

577,600 


In this table it has struck us as exceedingly singular why odd 
numbers should be adduced, for it appears very improbable that 
the scheme of nature should not be perfect, yet why odd num¬ 
bers cannot be so, would lead us into a discussion too wide for 
Our present purpose, although one of much interest. To the 
above tables we will add the summary of those formed by Kefer- 
stein,J and Hvhich are interesting for comparison, as he chiefly 
founds the computation upon described species; and to which he 
also adds the numbers of fossil species discovered up to the time 

of his publication.— . 

Recent. Fossil. 


Mammalia ...- 883 

Birds . 4,009 

Reptiles . 1,270 

Fishes ......... ...... 3,586 


'Insects ...... 

Spiders ...... 

Crustacea . ... 
Xyphosura.... 

Entomostracea 
Isopoda ..., 
Myriapada.. •« 


270 

20 

104 

386 

247 


211 


* Swainson’s Zoology, vol. ii. Lard her* s Cyclopedia. 

f Report of Select Committee otf the British Museum. • August, 1835, p. 842. It 
is here siuted that more than 9,000 are known. V 

$ Naturge^tehte des Erdkorpers in ihren ersten vmndz'ugen dargestellt. 2 
Bde. Bto. 1834, vol. 11, 
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Mollusca.. 

. 3.81 6 . 



. 6,056 

Annelidcs . . .. 

.. ’_ 10$^ . 



214 

Radiata . . r 

187 . 



. 411 . 

Polypi na ......... 

. 816 . 



907* 

Vegetables .... T ,. 

. 82,000 . 



803 


46,759 



9,629 


t 

Here we have a gross total of 56,388, which we may admit as 
an approximation, although many in the fossil list may be iden¬ 
tical with recent species. But here the insects and entomostracea 
are totally omitted, which, if we add in the round numbers of 
Mr. Swainson, will increase the total to 180,000. But another 
computation of the probable number^ of the insect tribes only, 
makes that class amount to the enormous host of one million.* 

It is self-evident, that a knowledge of so great a concourse of 
organized beings can only be attained by a distribution which 
arranges them methodically, by certain peculiarities, that reduce the 
heterogeneous mixture wherein we find them dispersed through¬ 
out nature, into an orderly series. The first and most important 
condition of such an arrangement is, that every individual which 
it comprises shall have a name whereby it may be distinguished 
from every other. The series has been framed into groups, 
which, descending from their more general resemblances into the 
greatest possible detail of differences, have severally received the 
titles of kingdoms, classes, orders, tribes, families, -gengra, and 
species. This mode, which is rendered indispensable upon gene¬ 
ral principles, also greatly facilitates the ascertaining whether any 
individual being, which may casually present itself to observation, 
is yet known, and has consequently received its place in the system 
adopted ; or, if new and unknown, it has first to be named, while 
its structure points out its precise situation. The names, there¬ 
fore, which objects have necessarily received are double,*—con¬ 
sisting of the generic name, which shows their situation, and 
which corresponds, by way of illustration, with our surnames, and,* 
like them, admits of change; and their trivial or specific name, 
which, analogous to our baptismal names, is arbitrary in the first 
instance, but when once imposed, remains eve# after unalterable. 
Yet before all this could be done with the accuracy requisite to 
distinguish individually sudh a multiplicity of beings, and to pre¬ 
vent the confusion that would eusue from the use of ordinary 
language, in consequence of its vagueness and want of precision, 

. -....... ■ . . i .. . »i.-» - ii ' - l r ... i.. i i .. . ■ ! '■■ ■ l " l ....1^-. 

* See Reich, Beit rag aur Jrehre tort der geographisehen Verbrettung der Iasekten. 
Nova Acta Acad. Cees. Leop. Carol. Nat. Cur. v. IS, parts, page 83d. 
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it was found necessary to adopt, for the description of these ob¬ 
jects, certaiu conventional** terms, which should have a definite 
* acceptation. • 

* Hence it is, that natural history has its peculiar language, 
called its terminology, or more recently, to avoid a barbarism, 
glossology or orismology. For the foundation of this we are 
chiefly indebted to Linneus, the father of the modern mode of 
studying natural history % and to him also the science is indebted 
for the invention of trivial or specific names, also a vast improve¬ 
ment, and which avoids the necessity of a circumlocution, or a 
specific phrase, whereby the older Naturalists were accustomed to 
indicate the different objects they alluded to ; whereas, now, the 
name suffices. 

It is unfortunately thjs nomenclature and orismology which 
have frightened the many from the study of natural history, and 
certainly without sufficient cause* They ought to reflect that 
there is no royal road to knowledge; that eyery thing we wish to 
know thoroughly has its dry and tedious elements, but which lose 
their barrenness so soon as we have quitted our leading-strings, 
and can apply them. They ought also to weigh welt the advan¬ 
tage of a clear and distinct idea over a loose and confused one ; 
and this distinctness is only to be obtained by the precision which 
is given through technical language, that admits neither of syno¬ 
nymy nor periphrase. 

Exclusively of the importance that uecessarily attaches to me¬ 
thodizing within the mind such a multifarious host of distinct 
objects, a system of natural history also accomplishes the incul¬ 
cation of method, and so disciplines the powers of the mind, 
that they may be made to bear upon any subject with the most 
advantageous results; it drills it into strictness and accuracy ;— 
but we cannot do better than give Cuvier’s opinion upon this 
subject. 

“ The habit which is necessarily acquired in studying natural history, 
of classing within the wind a vast number of ideas, is one of the advan¬ 
tages which this science presents, that has been least noticed, and which 
will probably become the greatest when it shall be generally introduced 
into the course of common education. It exercises the mind in that 
division of logic, styled method, as much as geometry practises it in what 
is called syllogism;‘because natural history is the science which demands 
the most precise method, as geometry if that which exacts the most 
rigorous reasoning. But this method, once well acquired, admits of very 
advantageous application to studies the most dissimilar to natural history. 
Every discussion that requires a classification of facts, every research that 
demands a distribution of materials, is made by the same laws; and a 
youth who shall haw made this science merelyyan object of amusement. 
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is astonished when he discovers the facility it gives him in the disenlan- 
glenjent of the most complicated affairs.”* 

Besides method to the mind, innumerable other advantages 1 
• result from the study of natural history. Let us again hear 
Cuvier.*!* 

“ It is not less useful in solitude. Sufficiently extensive to fill the 
most capacious mind ; sufficiently varied and interesting to amuse the 
most agitated; it consoles the unfortunate, aifd calms animosities. Once 
raised to the contemplation of the harmony of nature, irresistibly regu¬ 
lated by Providence, how weak and insignificant are the resources we 
have allowed to depend upon the* will of man! 

“ I candidly, avow that these views have always weighed deeply with 
me; and if I have endeavoured to promote this tranquil study, it has been 
because, in my opinion, it is more capable than any other to satisfy that 
urgent thirst for occupation, wl^h so much contributed to produce the 
disturbances of the last fifty years.” 

There is neither class, age, nor sex, but may participate in the 
advantages of this study, and it may be pursued within whatsoever 
limits are desirable; it is so ductile, that it may be made either a 
recreation or an occupation ; and, followed as the former, it is the 
most innocent, and instructive, and inexhaustible at man’s com¬ 
mand. Dr. Virey’s description of a naturalist and of Nature is 
sufficient to convert the most averse to this pleasing study. 

“ The naturalist is a contemplative and simple man, who endeavours 
to discover and admire the laws of nature and of its Author; and who, 
elevating himself by sublime thoughts to the First Cause of all, adores the 
powerful hand which peopled the world, which brought forth wheat and 
the grape, which created all living species, and settled the laws of their re¬ 
production, preservation, and destruction; he searches throughout the 
earth the relations ahd harmonies of all beings, the great chain which 
connects them together, the faculties which distinguish them, their 
astonishing properties, and admirable organization ; he investigates their 
utility with reference to his wants and his diseases, to the embellishment 
of his life, to his supply of food, clothing, and the increase of his com¬ 
forts. Without natural history, we should have neither domestic nor 
rural economy, nor would there be any utility in the world. The fields 
without it would be but a sterile and vain display of glory and magnifi¬ 
cence, and a spectacle which would speedily fatigue, did it not also 
interest us by our own utility, and which would only flatter the soul without 
filling it with a sweet and agreeable satisfaction; bommeree itself could 
not exist without the productions of Nature; it is she who feeds a crowd 
of miserable wretches, who would perish attenuated with hunger, were it 
not for the indulgence of luxury, which circulates money, and extracts 
it from the purse of the opulent to buy the bread of the poor. It is 
Nature which supports fjhe human ra$e; btrs is the first bosom we hang 
to; and if we could taljp advantage of all her gifts, and, did we study 

* Cuvier’s Regne Animal, vol. i. p. 19. t lb. p. 20. 
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thoroughly her fecundity, and profoundly investigate liei* beneficent 
intentions, her wisdom, gentleness, and simplicity, we should live con- 
»tented and virtuous in the midst of abundance and security.” * 

Into systems we cannot here enter, yet we may observe that it 
is incorrect to say, as some systematists have said, that every 
species is insulated, and has no connexion with any other organism 
throughout nature* It is not well to start such an hypothesis for 
the support of any theory for it is absurd in itself, and baneful in 
its effects. It contradicts hourly observation and experience; it 
shivers the harmonious system denature into millions of inde¬ 
pendent fragments; and a few days of such a state would destroy 
the organic world'. The apparent insulation of species and indi¬ 
viduals is removed, in the first place partially, by the gregarious 
tribes, and fully by the social ones^cspecially by those which sub¬ 
jugate others to their dominion, niere is nothing so independent 
as to be able to dispense with the rest; and if the mysterious 
bands which bind all into one whole be not ,always evident to the 
senses, yet sufficient display themselves to prove the existence of 
the rest. Nor are those ties solitary, but multiplex; and they are 
even generally far less distinct between two approximate struc¬ 
tures than between the most dissimilar. Yet, why should it be 
attempted to controvert what Nature has proclaimed aloud in that 
gradual divarication of organization which we observe, and which 
we dare not presume to have been produced for the very idle 
purpose of variation only! We have not arrived, nor shall we 
probably sobn arrive, at a knowledge of those recondite balancings 
of instinct and gradual changes of function wdiich are doubtless 
its object. Else it were a folly to conceive Nature so poor in 
resources as not to be able, m lieu of creating individuals, to 
create species; and we should then find a greater balauce in their 
respective fecundity. We generally observe organization and 
function proceeding side by side, and modern systematists have 
consequently endeavoured to give full value to the entire struc¬ 
ture, and to found upon it what they have called the natural sys¬ 
tem. Although we have before exhibited the harmonious con¬ 
nexion of the whole, and insisted that one is created for the other, 
yet it must not therefore be assumed that we have implied that 
Nature absolutely*predestined the destruction of the one for the 
support of the other; for, benevolent ip all her arrangements, she 
has been careful to endow them either with weapons of defence 
against their natural enemies, or instincts to elude them; and un¬ 
less accident intervenes, they live to the full term to which their 
organization is adapted: and ypt, should (hey fall victims to the 

* r Virey, Nouv. Diet. d’Hist. Nat. voi. xxii. p. Q45 
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voracity of others, they must attribute it to casualty, and to die 
neglect of their own powers of evasion or self-defence, and to no 
inevitable destiny. • 

But when even we have formed the entire collection, when'we 
have named the individuals composing it, and arranged them in 
the order most facile for ready recognition, and according to the 
most approved system, although much labour is overcome, yet it 
is not comparable to what remains. What has there been ac¬ 
complished except merely the index to the book we have to study? 
Their varied organization, structure and physiology,—their habits, 
economy and instincts,—their mutual and reciprocal relations and 
influences.,—and, lastly, their final cause, in- which is involved 
the destiny of man, form so many complicated and abstruse 
inquiries, that we may indeed say the, study of natural history is 
interminable. What a vast source of amusement and employ¬ 
ment docs it not then present, although its immensity appears 
discouraging to our*pride, from showing us the vanity of hoping 
lo compass the whole; yet how animating and cheering is every 
step of our progress, from the incessaut proofs it affords of the 
fostering benevolence that presided over the construction of the 
laws which regulate Nature’s invariable course! The whole scheme 
i>. built upon the wisest principles, evident even to the extent of 
our short-sightedness. What will, then, be the effulgence of that 
wisdom, when, after casting our pupa case—the psyche-—the soul 
shall become entire consciousness, without the distraction of the 
senses, and we shall perceive intellectually the full effulgence of 
all those attributes, the coruscations of which so dazzle us cveu 
now, through the dense medium of our senses and earthly intel¬ 
lect,—when the whole train of final causes shall be spread out 
before us, and what our finite comprehension may have dared to 
deem imperfect shall and will be viewed in the completeness of 
its perfection! 

The study of natural history is a profound course of rational 
devotion •, it humiliates us by showing us what atoms we are in 
the universe; and yet, from the comprehensiveness of the intel¬ 
lect bestowed upon us, the beast, and every living creature on the 
face of the earth, is subjected to us. But it Can only be when 
we shall have acquired a thorough knowledge.of the whole range 
of Nature, her laws and her productions, and their various indi¬ 
vidual and combined powers of adaptation to our uses and ser¬ 
vices, that we may boast of having attained the zenith of human 
wisdom ; for then our dominion will be no longer nominal, but 
we shall become pefeitively the tord# of the creation, and wield 
a potent sceptre c$er it. Yet how shall -this be effected, if 
not by its diligent and profound study! for here again we find 
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another illustration of the truth of LorH Bacon’s dogma, that 
“ knowledge is power.” We iftay not, therefore, without the 
charge of presumptioti or perverseness, despise even the least 
cohtribution to that all-important object) the entire subjugation of 
nature to the intellect of man. 


\ 

Awr. IX.— 1 . Histoire des Croisades. Par M. Michaud, de 
l’Academie Frangaise. 7 vols, Paris. 1818—1828. 

2. Correspondance d'Orient, 1830 et 1831. Par M. Michaud, 
de TAcademie Frangaise, et M. Poujoulat. Paris. 1833— 
1835. 6 vols. 

In resuming our task of Reviewing the writers who have under¬ 
taken to describe the Ottoman empire, or the races by which it is 
inhabited) we proceed to notice a class of difficulties of a different 
character from those on which we principally dwelt in our pre¬ 
ceding article.* The impediments in the path of oriental inquiry 
which we now propose to point out are those which jexist in the 
minds of the writers themselves. 

There is, or rather there should be, no difference in the manner 
of proceeding in the investigation of politics from that pursued 
in the investigation of physics. The same patience of investigation 
is requisite; the same caution in reasoning from analogy; the 
same discrimination between accidental sequences, and the inva¬ 
riable relationship of cause and effect. So similar is the manner of 
proceeding in every department of science, that Lord Bacon com¬ 
pares it to a tree, “ the stem of which is for some space and 
dimension entire and continued, before it breaks and parts itself 
into arms and boughs.” 

The father of modern philosophy observed in the scielice of his 
day all the characteristic features of false philosophy. Theories 
were first invented, and then facts, partially observed, straiued to 
fupport them. This state of thought reproduced itself in expres¬ 
sion. Names as vague and unmeaning as the ideas themselves be¬ 
came the signs of knowledge and the instruments of investigation. 
Time was thrown away; energy and talents were expended use¬ 
lessly, which otherwise would have been devoted to the study of 
nature. This unphilosophical ltannen of proceeding tended to 
establish error, by giving it an appearance of science and system. 
Besides, unintelligible names being called in on all occasions to 
account for and explain caery phenomenon, the student had no 
-..a- : - \ - 
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inducement to analyze farther, but rested satisfied with his errors. 
Bacon perceived the insufficiency of the process of reasoning. 
Great and wonderful discovery, with few* parallels to its pro-* 
, foundness, none to its utility! Dr. T. Brown justly observes, 
that he was the reformer not of physical but of mental science. 
To use the impressive language of that eminent metaphysician, 
“ the temple that Lord Bacon purified was not that of external 
nature, but of internal mind. It was in ifiat innermost recess that 
he overthrew the idols that had usurped a place in the temple of 
truth, and, having broken down the images, he left the shrine clear 
till the time that the real goddfess should deign to reveal herself to 
her devoted and wondering votaries.” 

To say that we have seriously compared the then state of phy¬ 
sical science with the actual state of political science, and found 
them in some degree analogous, would be to rouse against us the 
animosity of some and the scepticism of most men; but, at all 
events, in consideratipn of ati experience in other lands prolonged 
solely by the allurements of this inquiry, we may venture to say 
that the words and terms which are applied to things and to modes 
of 'existence in our European states do not apply to Oriental 
countries, and that the use of them almost invariably leads to 
error. In the preceding article to which we have already referred, 
wc endeavoured to point out the errors into which travellers are 
liable to fall; in the present we propose to show how these errors 
of the day react upon past events, and, by falsifying history still 
further, confirm the aberrations of modern opinions. • 

VVe select a few instances of terms in use. What definite 
ideas are conveyed to us when we are informed that the govern¬ 
ment of a country i$ u despotic V* Is it that the capricious will of 
one man is law to the nation? Is that despotism, where there 
arc no law£ written in black and white which define the attributes 
of the prince ? Many governments called despotic are not so 
according to this definition. The laws of Austria as accurately 
define the power and prerogatives of its Emperor as the constitu-, 
tion of England. It may—it frequently does—happen, that the 
power of a sovereign is very limited where no express laws define 
his attributes. In the absence of such statutes, customs or un¬ 
written laws arise, which, howeyer imperceptible in their mode of 
operation, more effectually circumscribe the power of the prince, 
more effectually secure to'the subjects their rights, than at least 
those written laws to which public opinion has not lent the force 
of custom. 

If that is to be terntied despotism, tfhere the individual has no 
redress when injustuje is done him, we reply that there is no 
country which we know of, where injustice is not done to indivi- 
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duals with impunity. Is not injustice done under the sanction of 
law? And that is by far the.worst species of injustice, because it 
affects communities, not individuals, and, by wearing the garb of 
right, excites the feelings of nations against authority, and per¬ 
plexes and disturbs their notions of right and wrong. 

We sec the word despotic used as the antithesis to constitutional. 
But the word constitution is not less vague than the other. Athens, 
Home, Venice, &c. all haX their constitutions, England, France, 
the United States, Warsaw, Hungary, &c, have their constitutions; 
arid nothing can be more dissimilar than those constitutions. 

Then, as to that word liberty. * We are told by the French 
that they alone know or enjoy it; Englishmen declare that the 
French know little about real liberty; the American asserts that 
liberty resides only in the JUnited States. We would almost ven¬ 
ture to place in the same category the terms monarchical , demo¬ 
cratic, and aristocratic. In fact, all terms applied to the art of 
government are definitions of faction or qf party, but not of 
logic;—they perplex as applied to the discussion of facts with 
which we are acquainted, but they mislead when used to describe 
countries which we do not know. - - 

There are two words which are the stock in trade of the writer, 
whose works we have placed at the head of this article. These 
are civilization and barbarism; —words convenient above measure 
for enabling us to describe a stale of things to others which \vc 
do not understand ourselves, and to account for facts we are 
disinclined 'to analyze:—above all others have they tended to 
check the spirit of research, and to contract the circle of our expe¬ 
rience. The Roman term civilization lost its original simplicity 
and value when it was brought into connection with the Greek 
“ barbarism” This word, originally derived from the name of 
some population foreign to Greece, with which the Greeks had 
come in contact at some early period, and had learned, with what 
degree of justice who can say, to despise, became a term of dis¬ 
paragement and contempt. Every foreigner, whether Roman or 
Goth, Scythian or Egyptian, was called barbarian; but, how little it 
was useful for purposes simply geographical, how much national 
vanity lay concealed under it, may bo gathered from the prayer 
in which the Greek thanked his gods'for having created him a 
man not a beast, a Greek not a barbarian. From Greece the 
word became naturalized amongst the Romans, as Greek literature 
became the fashionable study at Rome, and was there furnished 
with an antithetical companion, civilizationand these have 
travelled down, hand in hand^ to the present times, through a 
score of centuriesf'fiattering the national vqnity aud exasperating 
the national antipathies of a hundred people, adorning the phrases 
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of the philanthropist, covering the designs of the ambitious, and 
arresting the inquiries of the philosopher. 

Sometimes we find the word civilization used in its primary 
meaning. Thus wc hear of a Greek civilization, a Roman,-an 
Arabic, a European civilization, &c. Sometimes civilization is 
confounded with a rectification of political abuses and errors, 
improvement, progress, an approach to some ideal perfection; 
sometimes with this imaginary perfqcfc&n itself. Thus we find 
nations claiming the word as belonging to their own social state 
exclusively; thus, too, civilization is used in the abstract, and 
wc hear of the nations that afcc farthest advanced in civilization. 
Then, as we before stated, we find it used to designate sometimes 
European usages in general, sometimes only modem European 
usages; then the countries wherever^these usages prevail; and, 
finally, Europe itself. Hence we hear of the interests of civiliza¬ 
tion. Further, we have the vices of civilization, signifying those 
vices which are to met with in those several societies into which 
the European family is subdivided. 

However, in our author’s “ Histoire des Croisades,” and his 
“ Correspondence d’Orient,” we find these words on all occasions 
adduced as causes. When he conies to civilization or barbarism, 
then inquiry is at an end; he seems to consider himself as having 
arrived at simple elements. 

In describing the feelings of the Hungarians respecting the 
Crusades, when first preached by Peter the Hermit, he says this 
people, “ although Christians, and even boasting of-having had a 
saint amongst their monarchs, did not partake of the religious fer¬ 
vour of the Crusades, and looked on with indifference at the pre¬ 
parations made by Europe for the conquest of Asia. Because 
they were separated from the Christian republic by their geogra¬ 
phical position,— because they still retained a portion of their 
barbarism”- 1 —Histoire des Croisades, chap. ii. 

A few pages before our author had lamented the follies and 
extravagances into which Europe was betrayed by a spirit of wild 
fanaticism. c< In the midst of this universal delirium, was there?” 
he asks, “ no sage to make the voice of reason be heard?” The 
Hungarians did refuse to join Europe in her mad and eccentric 
career, because they followed the dictate^, of plain common 
sense,—they acted as a sage, according to M. Michaud’s notions, 
would have recommeud^d them to act! Why they acted so was 
a point to be investigated, or at least explained, and M. Michaud, 
not having investigated it, explains, by the one all-powerful word, 
this—the very reverse of barbarism, by his own account. There 
was another population which was equally indisposed to be carried 
away by the current of the movement, namely, the inhabitants of 
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the Italian republics. So far from these being geographically 
separated from Christendom^they resided in what was then its 
very centre; and our Author informs us that they resisted the 
movement on account of their “ superior civilization /” 

Europe, with the exception of the Italian states, was governed 
according to the principles of the feudal system, which divided men 
into two classes—proprietors and property. The former (the 
nobles) were tendered byHheir position restless and ambitious, 
loving military enterprize for its excitement. They were neces¬ 
sarily involved in perpetual wars, either of aggression, retaliation, 
or defence. Arms were, therefore, ‘their only study; and, neg¬ 
lecting the arts of peace, they were ignorant/ bigoted, and super¬ 
stitious. The people recognized in the clerical organization their 
protectors, as the influencerof the Church was originally secured 
by its tendency to mitigate the rigours of feudalism. It was 
natural then that any warlike impulse proceeding from the Church 
should spread rapidly over feudalized countries. But the mass 
of mankind in these countries were only considered as property of 
the lord of the soil. They grasped at any proposal, by which 
they hoped by change of place to change their condition, whitfi 
might be thus mended, and could hardly be worse. But how dif¬ 
ferent was the condition of the inhabitants of the Italian republics! 
They had the attachments of freemen and the rights of citizens. 
Their municipal rather than republican institutions, by giving 
each citizen a share in the direction of affairs, had raised the whole 
community iif the intellectual and social scale; and thus, though 
as attached to their church as the rest of Christendom, they were 
more contented with their state, they were more comfortable in 
their homes. « 

When the Council of Placentia was convened, although the 
most eminent of the clergy attended, and though a large concourse 
of Italian laity flocked to it, the motives of the laymen seemed 
to have been simple curiosity. No cries of enthusiasm were 
raised; no expedition was planned; the council, after settling 
some matters of local interest, dispersed. Far different were the 
feelings that animated, at the assembly of Clermont, the stray mul¬ 
titude which was there collected together. The pope successfully 
appealed to the fanaticism of the whole community; whilst to the 
nobles he pointed out a foreign field, jvhere they could gratify 
their passions, and indulge in their favourite pursuits, under the 
sanction of religion, and under the guidance of the Church. Still, 
however great was the enthusiasm of the nobles, infinitely greater 
must have been the migratory impulse of th^mass of the popu¬ 
lation, degraded by its necessities, its obligations, and its caste, not 
less than by its superstition; and indeed, before the nobles had 
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been able to make a movement eastward, four different armies 
of ‘serfs had already marched. To the Italians, however, no in-» 
ducendent could be held out, till the Crusaders had gameef a 
footing in Palestine, when they contrived to gain over some of the 
more prominent states, by offers of commercial advantages. 

But, as the Italian republics did not embark iu this expedition, 
on account of the inducements their Institutions gave them to 
remain at home; so, the non-participation of the Hungarian mo¬ 
narchy in the earlier Crusades is to be ascribed to the same 
causes. Consequently, it wa£ not geographical impediments that 
prevented the Hungarian from being influenced by the excitement 
that pervaded his neighbourhood; but because his mind had been 
differently formed from that of Europe by the institutions under 
which he lived,* and because he had as many inducements to stay 
at home as the western serf had to wander. 

We now proceed ^to another instance of error into which our 
author is led by the use of this term. The Bulgarians,.we are in¬ 
formed, u were barbarians that respected neither the droits des 
the rights of hospitality/’ Of course he feels himself 
Called on to be more severe oil this population; for, although 
Christians, they did not acknowledge the supremacy of the Pope, 
and were therefore still further from the civilization of the Chris¬ 
tian republic. Our author has not furnished us with his code of 
the droits des gem. We can only refer to the standard works on 
international law. In them, we believe, it is acknowledged as a 
principle, that any nation has a right to exclude an armed mass 
attempting to march through its territory, no matter on what 
pretext. So that, Jhad the Bulgarians resisted the Crusaders 
when first th.ey tried to set foot in their territory, we know not 
how they could be said to have violated any principle of interna¬ 
tional law, or, indeed, the laws of hospitality, as Europeans 
understand the term. Still, we do not find any desire manifested 
on the part of the Bulgarians to oppose their passage at first; and,, 
they would have no more molested them than did the Hungarians, 
had they not been provoked by the mad excesses of the undisci¬ 
plined mob under Walter. Not only had the Hungarians allowed 
them to pass quietly through their territory, buMhey had supplied 
the wants of that needy multitude, which had little to give in return, 
though not with the same fanatical enthusiasm as did the Trank 
nations that constituted the Christian republic. But when the Cru* 
saders reached the small town of Belgrade, " the governor not 
" having sufficient pro$sions for sqch ah immense concourse, the 


* Here, as elsewbere, history, when closely questioned, answers, “ La liberty est 
aucieune, e’est le despotistne qui est nouveau.” , , 
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“ Crusaders spread themselves over the country, ravaged, pillaged, 
** fired houses, and indssacred such of the inhabitants as opposed 
“ their violence. The Bulgarians, irritated by these excesses, 
“ rushed to arms, fell on the soldiers of Walter, laden with booty, 
u and a hundred and four Crusaders perished in a church to 
** which they fled for refuge.” Here, then, the Bulgarians are 
barbarians, ignorant of tnte droits des gem, and the rights of hos¬ 
pitality, because they defended their property and chastised these 
lawless invaders. And yet these same inhospitable and barbarous 
people, when the Crusaders presented themselves afterwards be¬ 
fore the walls of Nissa, in the attitude of suppliants, were touched 
with compassion on seeiug their wretchedness, and gave them 
provisions, clothes, and arms. 

A further instance of the use of the word barbarism. Our 
author, feeling that a history of the Crusaders is in fact an histo¬ 
rical comparison between Eastern aud Western societies in their 
origin, is led to contrast the different populations most mixed up 
in these wars. In the course of this comparison, he sets before 
us three different kinds of barbarism: — the barbarlsip~$f-the 
Western nations,—the barbarism of the Greek empire,—the bar¬ 
barism of the Turks;—which he contrasts thus : 

tr However, the barbarism of the people of the West did not resemble 
that of the Turks, whose religion and habits rejected every sort of civili¬ 
zation and enlightenment, nor that of the Greeks, who were no longer 
any thing but a corrupt and degenerate people. Whilst the Turks had 
all the vices of a nearly savage state, and the Greeks all the corruptions 
of a state in decay, there was mixed up with the barbarous manners of 
tbc Franks something heroic and generous, which seemed to resemble 
the passions of youth, and gave hopes of future amendment. The brutal 
barbarism of the Turks made them despise every thing gfcat and noble. 
The Greeks had a barbarism learned and refined, which filled them with 
disdain for heroism and military virtues. The Franks were as brave as 
the Turks, and valued glory more than the other populations. The 
'sentiment of honour, which produced chivalry in Europe, directed their 
courage, and stood them sometimes in stead of justice and virtue.”— 
j Histoire des Croisades, chap. i. 

What is intelligible in all these unmeaning changes on the word 
barbarism ? AncK*yet, had it not been for the word, our author 
must have renounced the task of writing on the Crusades; for 
how, with his limited knowledge of the Turkish character, could 
he have described the redoubted, aud finally successful, antago¬ 
nists of the Crusaders without it?—how vented his spleen against 
a people the furthest removed, so to spelik, from the Christian 
republic ? * In thb first place, we find that it was the religion of 
the Turk which rejected all civilization and ligh$. That religion 
wks Islamism—Islamism which, like Christianity, has been found 
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associated with many shades, not to syry with every shade, of civi¬ 
lization and of barbarism. But Islamism ,has more unity in its 
character as a worship than the various denominations which, ’ 
under the general name of Christianity, even in the same nation, 
and at the* same period, exhibit characters of dogma, of practice, 
and of policy, so totally at variance the one with the other. Was 
not Islamism more refined and ennobWhg than the degrading 
superstitions that passed under the name of Christianity at the 
period of the Crusades ? Perhaps Islamism has impeded the pro¬ 
gress of civilization and enlightenment; but that has depended 
on collateral circumstances. It u'as after the Arabs had em¬ 
braced that religion, that they made such astonishing progress in 
the arts, literature, and the sciences. Nay, more, it was through 
Islamism that science and literature were communicated to Wcsteru 
Europe, Such expressions respecting Islamism show no less in¬ 
gratitude than ignorance. 

We should recomdiend M. Michaud to look into some of the 
Arabic books ou legislation and political science,—which, unfor- 
tn nat.n[y fo|’. Europe, have been only recently translated into Eu- 
ropean'languages,—and then compare the state of Europe, as it 
regards these sciences, with what the Arabs accomplished. The 
variety of subjects they handled, the learning, ingenuity, depth 
of thought, they displayed in each, and the volumiuousness of 
their literature, suggested to Mr. Turner the title of “ encyclope¬ 
dists,” by which he designates them; and yet he was,ignorant of 
the language which is the sole key to their lore. Von Hammer, 
speaking only of their historical literature, says— 

“ He that possesses the advantage of drawing from these Oriental 
sources, which, for the most part, remain concealed from the western 
world, will be astonished at the richness of the treasures still to be 
brought to light. There lie open before him—the sovereignty of the 
great monarchies emerging from one point; the power of single dynas¬ 
ties, shooting out into a thousand rays j the fabulous cbronicles of the 
most ancient, and the exact annals of the most modern empires ; the* 
period of ignorance anterior to the Prophet, and the days of knowledge 
that succeeded} the wonders of the Persians ; the exploits of the Arabs; 
the universally ravaging and desolating spirit of the Moguls; and the 
political wisdom of the Ottomans.” *• 

And he subsequently remarks that— 

“ More than one generation must pass away before the literary trea¬ 
sures of the East can be completed in the libraries of the West, either by 
the patronage of princes^ or the industry travellers.” 

But “ there was something in the Turkish character, in their 
nomade and barbarous habits, that made them repudiate every 
approach towards civilization and enlightenment.” Now, how do 
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historic facts bear out this assertion? Was it not under the 
dynasties of the Seljoijkians and Karasmians that the literature of 
Persia both arose, and her poetry and philosophy readied the 
highest pitch of glory ever arrived at in that country? Did not 
Syria produce her greatest geniuses under the fostering protec¬ 
tion of the successors of Togrul ? Was not the beneficent, active, 
and learned NizamolmiflJ*. himself a man of letters, and the en¬ 
lightened patron and encourager of scientific and literary men, 
the vizir during the reigns of Alp Arslan and Malek Shah? 
Were not both these princes distinguished patrons of science and 
of literature ? 

The Turk, Nourreddin, is described by the historian as passing 
his life engaged either in the “ lesser holy war ” with weapons in 
his hand, and combating the enemies of Islam, or in the “greater 
koh/ war,” with fasting and prayer, night and day occupied iii 
political duties and study. He paid the most marked respect to 
all men of attainments. The most celebrated he rose from his 
seat to receive at his door; and this was a distinction particularly 
reserved for men of literary merit, and not conferred on his emirs 
or princes. Jurisprudence was his favourite study, and fib'vvas lnm-. 
self an author. He wrote on policy, morals, and legislation ; and, 
taking the traditions of the Prophet on these subjects, he reduced 
them to principles. It is needless to bring forward the reign of 
Saladin; we shall content ourselves with adducing one fact.— 
When Cairo fell into the hands of this illustrious Kurd, there 
were in the treasury, besides countless riches, according to the 
testimony of Aini, 2,600,000 books that had been collected by 
the Fatimite Sultans. The Maned Ullatafct mentions 120,000 of 
the rarest description. The other treasures were sold,—part dis¬ 
tributed amongst the soldiery, part given in alms, part reserved 
for political purposes, but the literary treasure was carefully 
weeded and husbanded by this “ enlightened barbarian ” 

But it may be said, that this love of literature, as exhibited by 
•the Turkish Sultans, was the effect of the study of Arabic authors. 
To observe the natural bent of Turkish tact, influenced by the 
Arabs only indirectly, we must turn our attention to the state of 
literature in Turkey under the earlier Ottoman Sultans, the type 
and model of thd^Furkish race. Now we find that, as soon as 
the Ottomans became a power, their literature arose and deve¬ 
loped itself with rapidity. Long before the Turkish power 
was established at Constantinople, even before it had set foot 
in Europe, a constellation of literary talent had illustrated that 
pastoral race. The golden esa of their poetry was the reign 
of Bayazet f. There is not one of their earlier Sultans who was 
not the patron and lover of literature; not one who, while encou- 
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raging tlie study of letters in others, did not himself set the example, 
by devoting to literature all the titne he could spare amidst the 
cares of government, the tumult of war, and the distraction *of 
politics and ambition. Mahomet II. was one of the most accom¬ 
plished scholars of his day. What was Soliman the Canonist? 
Did he leave unstudied, as the Franks did before him when they 
were in possession of Constantinople,^he Pandects of Justinian? 
The error pretty generally disseminated, respecting the Turkish 
character being averse to literary pursuits, originated from a secret 
comparison being always instituted between the Turks and the 
Arabs; but what people of ancient or modern times can bear g 
comparison w'ith that singularly gifted nation 1 However, more 
deliberate and cautious, less daring and versatile, less liable to be 
carried away by bold speculations ’and dazzling novelties, than 
the ingenious Arab, the Turk yields to no nation in a keen 
appreciation of nature and truth, whether as exhibited within or 
around us. So far from intellectual progress being repugnant to 
the genius of the Turkish people, the stagnation of mind ob¬ 
servable in later times amongst them is immediately traceable to 
Tfie'foWSdaction of principles foreign to Turkish maxims. Those 
same noxious political principles, which, originating in the By¬ 
zantine government, had formerly quenched the light of literature 
amongst the Greeks, and had converted the talents of that lively 
race into a sterile agitation, being incorporated partially into the 
Turkish system, operated so on the Turkish mind as to render it 
stationary, and caused it to retrograde ill the intellectual career. 
But every attempt at political, moral, and mental improvement 
failed as long as the body of Janizaries existed. It was reserved 
for the happy genius of the present Sultan to overthrow this body. 
Amongst his other reforms, he has not forgotten the cause of lite¬ 
rature. Himself the most elegant writer in Turkey, he is causing 
all the anuals, histories, and poems, in the Turkish language, to 
be printed. He is gradually getting the most useful works trans¬ 
lated out of European and Oriental languages; and has com¬ 
menced a system for diffusing education universally among the 
people. Many acts and changes of the Sultan have been both 
unsuccessful and unpopular; not so whatever is connected with 
the progress of instruction and the honour*of letters: and while 
in Europe we are fatigued with the nonsense of the Sultan being 
before his people and forcing on them reforms for which they 
are not yet prepared (!), we have heard in Turkey the Sultan ex¬ 
cused for errors ^liich no one defended, on the grounds of his 
having done so much for literature. His humble attempts as yet 
may be beneath the notice of the supercilious European, but phi¬ 
losophy does not disregard such beginnings a$ these. 
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But, asserts our author, “ the Turks could appreciate nothing 
great or noble. Contradistinguished from* the b ranks, they had 
nothing heroical or generous in their nature. They gave no 
promise of future amelioration. The spirit of honour which gave 
birth to chivalry in Europe stood the Franks somewhat instead of 
virtue and justice.” The generality of historians that have written 
on chivalry have laboured to discover when and how it arose, and 
in vain,—because they looked in the wrong place. They imagined 
that it arose in Europe, whereas its native soil was the deserts of 
Arabia. It was subsequently transported into Europe, partly 
through Spain; but it became more universally diffused there after 
the Crusaders had had intercourse with the Mahonunedaus in 
Syria. In Europe it was engrafted on a feudal stock, to which cir¬ 
cumstance it owed much of'its eccentricities and extravagances. 
In fact, it never flourished in Europe as it did amongst the Arabs. 
What with us was only a poetic fiction, lived, breathed, and 
moved, in Arabia, even before Mahomet arose^o concentrate the 
energies of his people. It was chivalrous feeling, in which was 
incorporated a high sense of honour and a susceptibility qfjpjffise 
and blame, that nerved the arm and tempered the blade "ofthe 
Saracen. The Turks inherited this feeliug from the Arabs, how¬ 
ever divested of its eccentricities, which this simple and sober- 
minded people could little bear. To this day survives that keen 
sensitiveness to reproach and disgrace, although concealed under 
the calm and djgnihed demeanour, which so strongly distinguishes 
the East from the West, and which perhaps as strongly distinguishes 
the Turks from other eastern populations. ** They valued not true 
nobility.” Look at the characters of the populations and chiefs 
that were the antagonists of the Crusaders as portrayed in history, 
and contrast them with the chiefs and armies of the Crusaders:— 
look at Malek Shah and his successors—at the Seijoukian princes 
in Asia Minor, Soliman and Kilidgi Arslan, and see whether 
these lose by a comparison with even a Tancred or a Godfrey. 
Take the character of Nourreddin, the redoubted opponent of 
the Crusaders, the chief of a great people at a period of great ex¬ 
citement and great success, and therefore the type of that people. 
The Christian historians, even while employed in detailing the 
mischief he caused t^em, cannot refuse the praise due to his great 
and noble qualities. One anecdote we may be suffered to quote. 
A widow presented herself before the crusading chiefs, complain¬ 
ing that her children had been carried into captivity by Saladin’s 
troops. They sent her to Saladin himself, ( Her petition was 
granted■,—her children were liberttted, and Saladin wrote to the 
Crusaders thanking them for the pleasure they had afforded him. 
It is not possible to cite the numberless instances of generosity 
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evinced by individual Turks and Ar^bs during the course of these 
wars. Our author, however, supplies hiniself a sufficient number 
to refute his own charges; but we would beg our readers to com¬ 
pare the anecdote above-mentioned with the massacre of 2,700 
Turkish hostages by Richard the Lion-hearted. After this mon¬ 
strous breach of good faith, Saladin retaliated on the Christian 
prisoners who fell into his hands, ancT'therefore historians place 
Saladin on a par with Richard. Compare the horrid atrocities 
that were committed on the taking of Jerusalem by the Crusaders 
with the wisdom and forbearance of Saladin’s conduct when he 
regained it. Did he attempt to interfere with the opinions of the 
Christians who submitted to him? Did he or his Turks attempt 
to molest them when exercising the rites of their religion? When 
Jerusalem was ceded to Frederic liarbarossa by Melik Kamil, 
an express stipulation was entered into that all Mussulmans 
should enjoy a free exercise of their religious rites. Every one 
knows the storm fhat this excited; how exasperated the Crusa¬ 
ders and clergy were on finding the Emperor disposed to act with 
, ; how every thing was done to inflame the passions of 

the populace; how the Mussulmans in the Holy City were in¬ 
sulted; how frequently the terms of the treaty were infringed; 
aud how zealously the sovereign pontiff preached a new crusade, 
in order that the whole treaty might be set at defiance with im- 
puuity. In fact, look at all the Crusaders, the chiefs and degraded 
people, and see whether the “ vices of a nearly savage state’' were 
not rather to be found in them than in the Mussulmans. It was 
not till Europe came in contact with the East that that impulse 
was given to science, of which at this day we experience the happy 
effects. 

We might go on accumulating evidence on evidence and proof 
on proof, of the past and present injustice done to history, aud to 
truth, in the vulgar abuse of a people whose instincts have ever 
been simple, generous, and noble: it may suffice to retort the 
accusation to prove its absurdity; aud not the less so that the 
retort is seriously made by one who from the East looked back on 
the West. The friend and countryman of M. Michaud, the gifted 
M. De Lamartine, contrasting Europeans with the Turks, ex¬ 
claims, “ We constantly make the lowest feelings take precedence 
of the highest and mosf ennobling, because we are sons of bar¬ 
barians , and our manners and ideas still savour of their origin.” 

But it is natural to expect the greatest injustice when our his¬ 
torian is detailing Jhe origin of the*causes that first led to these 
Holy wars.—“ It was the brutality of the r £urks,” he says, “ in 
persecuting Christian Pilgrims." Now, had our author looked at 
the animating spirit of the religion which the Turk had^ ein- 
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braced, he would have found, that it was out of the nature of things 
for him to persecute ai>y religion, unless provoked. The genius 
of Mahomet soon discovered in his countrymen the elements of 
national greatness, provided he could combine them, and impart 
to them national unity. He effected this by preaching to them 
the grand truth of the Unity of the Godhead. But, the religious 
teacher being mixed up >$th the political legislator, he preached 
conquest not as another leader would have done, who had arrived 
at concentrating the*energies of a mighty nation, by political 
meaus as a political maxim, but as a dogma of religion. He in¬ 
culcated another precept which went hand in hand with that of 
the extension of dominion—all who professed the religion of a 
book , and who, on submitting, preferred adhering to the faith of 
their forefathers, were allowed to do so. No coercion was used 
to make them abandon it, but, instead of being liable to be called 
on to serve, they were to contribute financially to the exigencies 
of the state, by the payment of "an annual tribute. Provided this 
were paid, the Mussulman could neither interfere with the free 
exercise of worship nor with the local usages and customs. Tpps 
principle has survived to the present day; and, however UrtfMus-. 
sulman may labour to extend the bounds of his dominion, politically, 
it is contrary to the spirit of that religion to do violence to the con¬ 
science of the Christian, and contrary to his feelings of hospitality 
to interfere with the religious scruples of the stranger that dwells 
on his soil. ..Turkey has been the place of refuge for the per¬ 
secuted Christians of Europe. The Jews, driven by Christian 
fanaticism from Spain, found an asylum in Turkey. And now, 
within the last ten years of transcendent international barbarism, 
when every treaty or protocol penned by the mighty and enlightened 
potentates of Christian Europe does violence to the feelings and 
honour, and injury to the interest and existence of the Ottoman 
power,—when we, enlightened and liberal as we call ourselves, 
when we Christians and Europeans , have stipulated for the disin¬ 
heritance and expulsion of every Mussulman from those provinces 
that we have wrested from her or over which we (we use the pro¬ 
noun as applying to Europe collectively and of course embracing 
.Russia) have acquired diplomatic influence ,—witness Greece, 
Servia, Wallachia^ Moldavia,—at this very time has the Porte 
relieved the Christians of her empire frora«such disabilities as they 
laboured under before, and has raised them now to absolute 
equality with her Musaultnau subjects.* And all this while we 
go on as heretofore despising^ that people, whom it is no less our 
interest to know than to support, fiot through honest fanaticism, 

— y» .. ... .—■ — 


* The Jewi have been equally favoured. 
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but because wc are the dupes of a power, that must no less despise 
our intellect than covet our wealth. * 

The fiery animosity which had driven these fanatics by ten$ ctf 
thousands across Europe and Asia, must have been damped in 
its progress eastward by suffering, disaster, and experience, but the 
flame was blown upon by fresh importations from the West, who 
were under the impression that the millennium was at hand, that 
our Lord was about to descend, to establish on earth the reign of 
the saints. Besides this, there were continually new importations 
of priests, whose pretensions ipereased as the papal power extended 
its political domination, tilfat last the arrogant Hildebrand had ani¬ 
mated the Church with his haughty soul and restless ambition. 
“Consequently the Moslems had a difficult card to play, if they 
chose not to lose a city which they equally venerated with the 
Christians. They made a regulation, that each Christian pilgrim, 
previously to his entering the precincts of the Holy City, was to 
pay a tax. Now, we think that European historians, before they 
visited this regulation with so much displeasure, ought to have 
looked at home at such things as alien laws, droits d’aubaine, 
e0ttttnerc%&1 regulations, &c. Supposing it was only a financial 
ineasure, would Europeans be justified in condemning it? But it 
was a measure of self-defence, to keep out the poorer pilgrims; as 
experience had taught the Turks that this class, being more igno¬ 
rant and fanatical, was more liable to have its passions worked on 
and to be excited to turbulence by artful and designing men. We 
must, however, not forget that Jerusalem is looked on by the 
Mahommedan, as on a par in sanctity with Mecca. The spot 
where the prophet of Christianity preached, is as hallowed in his 
eyes as the city in which the prophet of Islam preached. Mahomet 
acknowledged his inferiority to Jesus, though he gave out, at the 
same time, that the revelation which he was charged to communi¬ 
cate was to supersede all previous ones. Jesus is, however, 
clothed with Divine attributes, and is, according to the Koran, to 
judge the world. • 

When Omar, the third Caliph, gained possession of Jerusalem, 
he was advised by some of his followers to convert the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre into a Mosque. But the Caliph declared 
that he would not infringe the rights of his Conquered subjects. 
He therefore contented lnpiself with founding, on the ruins of the 
temple of Solomon, to which no people laid claim, the grand 
mosque which boars his name to this day; and such is its peculiar 
jsanctity, that no unbeliever is allowed even to enter the sacred 
^enclosure. Had no feeling of fanaticism whatever existed in the 
minds of the Mussulmans, which of course bould not be—it 
must have been awakened by the fanaticism of the Christians, and 
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by their persecuting spirit. Fanaticism became even a necessary 
bond of existence against the*monstrous aggression of the western 
armies, pushed ou by f&nzied zeal for the destruction of Islamism. 
Tfie character of the two churches is epitomised iu the follow¬ 
ing anecdote. One morning, a dead dog was found polluting 
the sacred limits of this mosque, where it had intentionally been 
thrown. As dead animals of any kind, and dogs particularly, are 
considered unclean by Mahommedans, and no Mussulman is 
allowed to touch them, it may be easily imagined what a com¬ 
motion was excited amongst the Mahommedans by such a wanton 
insult. The act was distinctly traced to the Christians, and 
therefore the Christian authorities were summoned and told that, 
unless the offender was delivered up, they should be held respond 
sible. This anecdote isrgiven by JVI. Michaud to prove the 
brutality of the Mussulmans! (These authorities were answer- 
able for any crime committed by the community which they repre¬ 
sented, and by $hpm they were elected.) &t last a young man 
came forward, confessed himself to be the culprit, and suffered 
capitally. M. Michaud reproaches the Turkish authorities for 
not recognizing in this confession an act of generousyievati'w**. 
However, we are not sure whether they could have acted so as 
to please our author on the one hand, and an exasperated people 
on the other. ’ We wonder, if the case had been reversed, how the 
Catholic militant Church would have thought lit to act! 

Having now seen the ignorance and prejudices of our author, 
as an historian, and the effect these two words, Civilization and 
Barbarism, have had on him in concealing his prejudices and 
his ignorance from his own observation, we prepare to follow him 
in his peregrinations. He went into the East, after he had com¬ 
pleted and published his history. He allows that he might have 
done better had he visited Oriental countries before. We are of 
the same opinion; but our reason for coming to this conclusion 
differs from his. We do not think that he had only to improve 
Jiis geographical and topographical knowledge. M. Michaud 
tells us, that it is never too late to learn. Unfortunately, it is but 
too generally too late to learn, when one considers one’s- self pledged 
to opinions, from having published them. The \olumes before 
14 s teem with proofs of this assertion. In defiance of facts, which 
must have every where met his eyes, if 0 he used them at all, he did 
not see any thing to change in his opinions respecting the national 
character of the Turks. There was nothing noble or generous 
to be perceived iu them. ^ The only tiling requiring correction#; 
respected the topography of Constantinople. It could not bef 
surrounded by water, as he had stated in his history! But we 
leave thb Crusaders to their own fate; “ like the silkworm,” he 
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says, u I have spun my silken web, and now I burst my enclo¬ 
sure, and cleave the air with my wings,” 

At Toulon, previously to his departure, M. Michaud meets 
General Bourmont, then at the head of an army which was to 
sail against Algiers. He establishes some analogies between 
himself and the French marshal, which we do not ourselves dis¬ 
tinctly comprehend, but which we quote for the benefit of such of 
our readers as delight in the solution of riddles. They were both, he 
says, marching at the head of a crusade; that of the marshal was 
a crusade of civilization. A few words on this crusade will be 
sufficient to show how much it was fouuded injustice, whatever 
may be thought of the crusades of Christianity. The French 
government, during the late war with England, had become in¬ 
debted to a considerable amount to »an Algerine Jew, who had 
contracted to supply Malta with provisions when in possession of 
the French. He constantly sent in his claims to the French go-* 
vernment, and received nothing but promises. In order to fulfil 
his contract he had become deeply indebted to the Algerine 
government, which pressed to be paid. The Jew, therefore, re- 
- -Peered the matter to the Hey. The Hey, at a conference with the 
French Consul, remonstrated, and the Consul replied in language 
which he must have well known would lead to a rupture of some 
kind, especially as the insult was in public, in the presence of the 
Dey's secretaries and attendants. The enraged Turk did not knock 
him down, as an Englishman probably would have done; did not 
strike him with his fist, but with his fun. The government of 
Polignac, seized on this golden opportunity as a means whereby 
at once to cancel a just debt, and to divert the attention of the 
French public frojn the consideration of internal grievances, by a 
spectacle of military bustle, conquest, and glory. In this scheme 
is to be perceived the finger of a certain wily diplomatist, then in 
Paris, who foresaw in it a means of compromising the French 
government in plans of ambition, of implicating them with Rus¬ 
sian views of encroachment and aggrandisement, and of securing 
for his master an easy and convenient ally, who would connive at 
his seizing upon Constantinople, when his plans were ripe. Many 
a vast design and far-sighted scheme, which we have not leisure 
to specify, lurked under this u Crusade of*Civilization” Our 
modern Godfrey, on gayiiug possession of Algiers, commenced 
his holy task by trampling on rights, usages, and property, seizing 
the money treasured up in the Beit-ul-Mahl, and set apart for the 
* use of orphans and widows, and his crusaders by insulting the 
feelings of the people, and committing deeds of outrage and vio¬ 
lence, of which even M. Michaud would scruple to accuse the 
Turks. But he left France under dismal forebodings. A fearful 
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presentiment weighed down his spirits that his friends, the Polig- 
nac ministry, would gaip nothfng by their dishonest proceedings. 
Ftopi Alexandria he writes to a friend, en hearing that the prince 
and his colleagues were standing their trial, that “ if the Levant 
were allowed to plead in defence of the accused, she could show 
how liberal the prince has been. She would speak of emanci¬ 
pated Greece! of vanquished Algiers!!” and he might have added, 
of Mahommed Ali instigated to rebel against his sovereign, and to 
cause the dismemberment of Turkey!!—“ Oh the injustice of re¬ 
volutions !” The idea of revolution haunts him wherever he goes. 
No dog can bark without his thinking it in a state of revolution. 
In the peaceful reforms of the Sultan, during the years 1830 and 
1831, he sees, what ?t~ a revolution : and many a simple Turkish 
peasant he not a little alarrtied, by putting to him such questions 
as these —' u How goes on your revolution ?”* " Wilt it sue* 
* ceed ?” &c. 

Our traveller, en passant, visits Greece: touching at Navarin, 
he lands at Napoli. In Greece he finds that Capodistrias, assisted 
by the French troops, had succeeded in introducing into Greece 
two symptoms of civilization, viz. mendicity and street prostitu-- 
tion. For the former Greece was indebted to the enlightened 
administration of the president; for the latter, although Capo¬ 
distrias had done much in preparing the way by the action of his 
government on the public morals, uo small share of praise is due 
to the French soldiers. The “ brutal barbarism” of the Turks 
had steadily resisted all such approaches to civilization as these. 
At Napoli, our author sought for and obtained an interview witii 
the president, at which he was simple enough to recommend that 
something should be done effectually to develop the agricultural 
resources of Greece. Capodistrias parried the attack with his 
wonted dexterity. The fact is our author had taken a narrow and 
isolated view of the case. He looked merely to the prosperity of 
Greece. He did not,take into account the effect that that de¬ 
velopment would be likely to have on the corn-market of Odessa! 

Describing his coasting voyage from Napoli to Athens, he 
avails himself of the opportunity to give us a piece of informa¬ 
tion, which sufficiently illustrates the style of observation of tra¬ 
vellers in the East—that, “ during the Greek revolution, the islands 
of Hydra and Ipsara had been sacked by the Turks and the 
inhabitants put'to the sword. Hydra particularly suffered, where 
there does not remain bne>*atone upon another.” Thereupon 
follow reflexions quite as worthy of the attention of the moralist 
and politician, as the facts &re of the historian’s. 


• There Is no such word In Turkish. 
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At Athens, our author is indebted to the kindness and hospi¬ 
tality of the Turks, as most other'travellers are, and which he 
repays in the usual manner. The Turkish general, or des^ar*, 
received him with great affability. He recognized in him u a 
striking likeness to the portraits drawn by the Scotch novelist, 
which,” as he says, ** resembles neither the barbarism of the Mus¬ 
sulman nor the civilization of modern*Europe.” He was not 
barbarous as the Mussulmans are generally, because he was kind, 
courteous, dignified, and hospitable! and, what is more, Jiad no 
objection to a glass of wine* The Porte, indeed, had recom¬ 
mended him not to be altogether a Turk!!!—to be only ** half 
a barbarian.” He was not civilized as the Europeans are, be¬ 
cause, although he was originally a Kurdish peasant, he had not 
(previously to his leaving his native mduntains to seek his fortune 
in the military career) made himself acquainted with the history 
of Saladin; who, although he ruled over Egypt and Syria, was “ the 
ancient glory of the nation of the Kurds,” so that he was unable to 
answer the questions that our author put to him on that head. It 
was well he could not, for he thereby escaped having to unriddle 
. idaily knotty enigmas, which our author had in petto against him, 
particularly about “ one Anacharsis,” “ who we all know,” he 
says, “ came from the north of Asia.” Ergo, the Kurds should 
know every thing relative to his birth, parentage, and education ! 

Our author was not permitted to enter the Acropolis. The de¬ 
testable barbarians, who prevented him from seeing the Parthenon, 
except from a distance! After the If&tlle of Navariiio, the Porte 
had issued a general order to all governors of fortresses not 
to allow Europeans to enter and spy out the secrets of their 
weakness. This order had not been repealed, although the motive 
that gave rise to it had expired, and the military commandants did 
not think themselves authorized to act contrary to the letter 
of their former instructions, until fresh ones had arrived. He 
sighs for the time when the ensign of barbarism shall no longer 
wave over the citadel of Athens, that strangers who wish to see 
the Parthenon may be able to gratify their curiosity. But when 
this wished-for event arrives, he proposes that u a statue should 
“ Be erected to the barbarians, for having religiously preserved 
“ whatever escaped the cannon-balls of Mortteiui and the spolia- 

tion of Lord Elgin. » When posterity read the history of 
1 “ Eastern Ruins, they will be astonished at finding that the two 
tf “ great monuments, the Parthenon and the Church of the Holy 
“ Sepulchre, should Jjave remained standing amidst a general de- 
4< ‘ struction; but greater still will be their surprise on learning that 
“ these two monuments, to which are attaehed'the grandest recol- 
" lections and the noblest thoughts, traditions of the. Christian 
you xvii. no. xxxin. o • 
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<* religion and those of'philosophy, in a word all our ideas of civi- 
'•* lization in modern Rinses,' have been preserved by Turks l” 
Great indeed will be the astonishment of our descendants on 
learning this fact, if they remain as ignorant of Turkish character 
as M. Michaud and his western cotemporaries. 

At Smyrna M. Michaud becomes acquainted with his distin¬ 
guished countryman, Mi* Blacque, to whose talents, sagacity, and 
disinterestedness he does justice. At a time when Europe was 
led astray by a frenzy somewhat resembling that which carried 
it away during the period of the Crusades, he raised his voice to 
set Europe right respecting the nature of the Turkish government. 
He fairly showed how we were imposing on ourselves in being 
the dupes of Russia, and abandoning ourselves to the fanaticism 
of civilization. In a jourfial which he established at Smyrna, he 
reviewed u the conduct of statesmen, and the harangues of poli¬ 
tical declaimers, relative to the East.” He particularly turned 
his attention to the affairs of Greece, and unmasked the system of 
Capodistrias. “ Excepting some few exaggerations," our author 
remarks, “ the Courrier de Smyrne is the only journal that has 
spoken of regenerated Greece as history will speak of her.” "if 
this be true, what cause have not the enlightened governments of 
Europe to congratulate themselves on their handiwork! M.Mi¬ 
chaud laments that a tnan of M. Blacque’s attainments should be 
thrown away on a country that did not appreciate him; that “ the 
Osmanlis were ignorant of his meritsthat “ the Smyrna news¬ 
paper was for them a dark-lantern, which they carried in their 
hands whilst refusing to profit by its light.” Whilst M. Michaud 
was still in the country, the Turkish government showed how it 
appreciated the merits of M. Blacque, by inviting him to Con¬ 
stantinople, to assist with his counsels, to aid in the task of reform, 
and to refute with his powerful pen the calumnies industriously 
propagated in Europe to the prejudice of Turkey. 

At Constantinople our traveller gives us his views of Turkish 
•reform. We should have expected that, before pronouncing an 
opinion on reforms going on in any country within the pale of 
civilization, he would have thought it necessary to make himself 
acquainted with the abuses that called for reformation. But 
such information & altogether superfluous when discussing ques¬ 
tions arising in a land of barbarism, c With him the epithets 
good and bad are synonymous with Turkish and European;' 
consequently he only calls ** reform” what appears to him i 
kind of approach to European practice;*he sees nothing but 4 
a change of dress, and an attempted imitation, as he says, of 
European military discipline. Yet these reforms do not please 
him. He finds fault with the sultan for having forced all 
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the Osmanlis to dress in the Frank style, because formerly 
Constantinople, on account of the variety of costumes and difr 
ferent-coloured turbans, resembled a garden of tulips; whereas 
now, (i. e. in 1830,) all, except a few Armenians, Greeks and 
Jews, wear the monotonous dress of the Franks, surmounted by 
that eternal red cap; and he complains,that the sultan, by pro¬ 
hibiting the turban, has abolished a head-dress handed down to 
the Turks from time immemorial. Now it happens, unfortu* 
nately for the accuracy of M. Michaud’s representations, that the 
turban is the national dress df the Arabs, not of the Turks; that 
the turban did not come into use until at least the reign of Ma¬ 
homet II.; and it was in consequence of the too servile adoption 
by the Turks of the forms and some <*f the noxious principles of 
the Byzantine government, that an enactment was framed, regu¬ 
lating the form, size, and colour, of the turban according to the 
calling and creed of the wearer. This enactment led to all those 
phenomena which Europeans erroneously attribute to religious 
fanaticism. Now, had the sultan issued a proclamation ordering 
all to be dressed alike, abolishing the turban, and requiring all to 
1 put on that eternal red cap, it would be merely a direct return 
to original Turkish habits, excepting that they in old times wore 
felts, the origin of our hats. But this he has not done; and, had 
M. Michaud used his eyes when passing through the bazars, in¬ 
stead of listening to bis Frank informants, he would have found 


that the generality of the Turkish population still wear their 
many-coloured turbans, and that Constantinople almost as much 
resembles a garden of tulips now as it ever did. Whose dress did 
Sultan Mahmoud then change? He changed his own, adopting 
one which put him* on a par with all his subjects, Christian as 
well as Turk. He gave a uniform to his troops and his em¬ 
ployes, took from them the turban, in order that those who had 
arms in their hands, or who were placed in offices of trust, might 
be sensible that the day was gone by for looking down on and # 
treating with contempt individuals and populations that differed 
from the Turks in the matter of religion. We have spoken of 
this change of dress as fully as the subject demands in a preced¬ 
ing article, to which we refer our readers.* As to the change in 
Jmatters of military discipline; this, too, so far from being an lim¬ 
itation of European practice, is but a return to old Turkish prin¬ 
ciples. The Turks declare, with justice, that they are only taking 
^niack what Europe borrowed from them originally. They do 


* See the former article on “ The Character and Opinions of Torkish Travellers/’ in 
V No. XXX. of the Foreign Quarterly Review, 
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remember, if we have‘forgotten, that the first organized, disci¬ 
plined, and paid troops passed into Europe from Asia Minor 
under Turkish commanders.* 

But there were other changes which the sultan attempted to 
introduce, which for the most part failed, and, though important in 
. illustrating the state of^ Turkey, our author does not mention 
them, either from his ignorance of everything going oo in that' 
country, or from thinking them beneath notice, through his igno¬ 
rance of all the principles of administrative science. The sultan, 
partly seduced by his zeal for novelty and his respect for Europe, 
where he saw many things better arranged than in Turkey, partly 
misled by ignorant or interested counsellors, manifested a desire 
of imitating the financial system of Europe. His progress iu this 
ill-advised direction has experienced resistance from the practical 
good sense of his people. That people, which had ever been 
docile and submissive to accidental violations of right and justice, 
steadily resisted when, in imitation of European practice, he 
attempted to introduce principles which would systematize op¬ 
pression, and to enact regulations which would interfere with 
those rights which they have enjoyed from time immemorial, viz.- 
of buying where they can cheapest, and selling where they can 
do so to the best advantage. Thus, in his own capital, the 
sultan was obliged to abandon an excise on tobacco; the Turks 
declared that they would give up smoking rather than submit to 
such an indignity. An excise on dried fruits met with a similar 
fate. He attempted to establish a monopoly of silk. This too 
failed. The Turks were jealous of seeing introduced any prin¬ 
ciple militating against free trade, considering it as a natural 
right, which they are not so ready to part ftith as Europeans. 
They will bear no “ change in those commercial laws that origi¬ 
nated in the Desert;” and we think with perfect reason, seeing 
tbft their legislator anticipated all the discoveries of political 
m economy, wnd prevented those evils from which that science hus 
*takim birtlu This then is the reason why it will be impossible to 
introduce M. Michaud’s civilization into Turkey,—this the rea¬ 
son why he need not have given himself the trouble of bestowing 
a thought on sucji a scheme. We think that Turkey is to be. 
congratulated, when we reflect on the constant terror in which M/ 
Michaud lives amidst his civilization/ apprehending a repetition/ 
of those Scenes which he once witnessed in the Temple,—whetheJ- 
we extend our views farther over the pages of history ever sincl r , 
that civilization was established, or confinfe it to the temper 
times in the present day. * * 

* See ty Busbequiui the paraljei drawn between the discipline and order of theV 
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But our author, wholly ignorant of ewsry thing Turkish, aud 
therefore of the errors to which a* Turkish reformer is liable, 
occupied with his European prejudices, predicts terrible conse¬ 
quences to the Ottoman empire, not from the ambition of Russia, 
whose designs he informs us are all chimeras (!) not from finan¬ 
cial or administrative eirors, but from a change of dress and the 
introduction of European tactics—as if the sober-minded and 
reflective Ottoman would be driven seriously to quarrel with his 
sultan for putting on his troops a red cap, and teaching them to 
form in squares and to march in line, as their ancestors did. As 
he always judges of Turkey from Europe (things most dissimi¬ 
lar), and as he has seen that the rectification of abuses in Europe, 
from their being dovetailed into the social system, is an experi¬ 
ment always attended with considerable danger, he seems to 
come to the conclusion, without examining whether his analogy 
holds good, that reform in Turkey, no matter of what kind, must 
be equally dangeroi^. To thfs latent conviction we owe several 
diatribes upon revolution, one of which we extract. 

“ All the revolutions in the world have a certain resemblance: I only 
remark what in that of the Turks is new to us. That which struck me 
most in all that was told me is the silence that prevails amidst the 
greatest agitations. Amongst the Turks, disturbance in the minds of 
the people is often carried to a great height without the country appear¬ 
ing in the least agitated. In our cities of France, factions can do 
nothing without noise. The chariot of revolution rolls only in the midst 
of popular clamours. Here anger has no desire to show itself,—feels no 
necessity to spread itself to satisfy its impulse. With us, madness in¬ 
flames itself by its ovPn harangues,—seems to fear that it wiii go out, if it 
does not stir itself up by imprecations and metiaces. The Turks, 
whom T will call, if'•you please, the Revolutionists of Barbarism, have 
been seen to murder each other, pillage, burn a whole quarter of the 
city, without a single complaint or menace being heard, without the 
utterance of a single word—a real phenomenon, which would astonish 
our civilized revolutionists. The capital of the Osmanlis never heard a 
drum beating to arms at the instant of sedition or insurrection, I need 
not tell you that it never heard the tocsin or bells. Only some public 
criers pass through the streets and proclaim the intentions and demands 
of the government to the multitude, at the peril of being strangled by 
the malecontents, or those of the opposite factioq. # To make a revolt*- 
Ition at Paris, we must have tribunes, orators, journals, pamphlets, elec-* 

£ tions. All this would makff too much noise, and would be only a vff&ste 
of time for the Turks. Some inhabitants of Pera, during the mutiny of 
jlblie 16tli of June, who pointed their telescopes towards the palace of the 
Grand Vizir, thought they saw some furnjture thrown out of the Win- 
Mows. They knew thence that th$re was a revolution at Stamboul j 
they were sure of it later in the day by the noise of the cannon that 
sounded towards the barracks of the janizaries. The next day they 
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might know more, by the/light of houses burnt down, heads exposed at 
the seraglio, and dead bodies lying in the streets or thrown into the sea.” 

Is it a fact, then, that M. Michaud’s informants, the Franks of 
l>era, knew nothing of the storm brewing in Stamboul previously 
to the memorable 16th of June? Was it really the case that, 
while the Turkish mind was in such a state of fermentation, the 
Peraites were perfectly unacquainted with what was going on, 
until the sultan sent a request to the several embassies that none 
pf their subjects (as the Europeans are called) should be allowed 
to endanger themselves bypassing the Golden Horn? Was *t 
only then that they bethought themselves that some catastrophe 
was about to happen?—that they pointed their telescopes to learn 
as well as they could the state of the case, and escape from the 
anxiety of suspense ? Did* they not know what was the nature 
of the contest, till the sound of cannon, proceeding from the 
quarters of the janizaries, broke ou their startled ears? So much, 
then, for the value of M. Michaud's information. Fermentation 
and agitation there were—enough to satisfy any reasonable man’s 
desire. The coffee-houses rang with imprecation and menace, as 
much as they would have done in. the heart of civilization. The- 
doom of the janizaries was sealed in the minds of the population, * 
before the sultan pronounced the word " Vurl” Though the 
janizaries could not discern the signs of the times, being intoxi¬ 
cated with their late successes against Selim III., yet, when the 
sandjak-sheriff was raised, and criers passed through the streets, 
or from the minarets called on all true Mussulmans to arm them¬ 
selves, in the name of their Prophet to defend their faith, in the 
name of the sultan to preserve order, no fewer than 80,000 men 
( rallied round their prince and the sacred standard. . 

However, as this is the last revolution likely to occur for some 
time in the Turkish empire, in this respect resembling the revo¬ 
lutions of civilization, (that is, unless Russia’s projects for con¬ 
vulsing society in the East be allowed to proceed unchecked,) 
it ma jbbe of use to point out one remarkable difference which 
M, Michaud observed, it is true, but in his usual manner. “ In 
Europe, revolution proceeds from the people: in Turkey it 
emanated from the government,” But why is this the case in the 
former instance? and is the assertion strictly correct in the latter? 
European govemfnents are, generally speaking, the chief patrons' 
of abuses : possessed of no fixed principles to guide them, states¬ 
men fear changes of any kind; besides, there is danger from the/ 
abuses being systematically, as we remarked, dovetailed into the ' 
constitution. It is not till 0 the ^people make a demonstration of* 
their force and determination that any concession is yielded, and 
then the concession is timid, partial, and temporizing. But this 
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is only what is done by the more prudent statesmen. Most men 
in that station consider prudence fend folethought as weaknesses 
unworthy of the disposers of the powerful machinery of modem 
European governments. The people are maddened by resistance, 
rush on with blind fury, and destroy. Then we have M. Mi¬ 
chaud’s revolution. In Turkey, the government is the leader and 
director of the people. M. Michaud observed as much in a pas¬ 
sage in the fifth volume of his Crusades: he designates it, “ as the 
generalized expression of the national will”*—“I’expression de 
toutes les volont6s”—and therefore placed in opposition to every 
organized body whose existence is incompatible with the welfare 
of the people. We have seen that the people passed sentence on 
the military oligarchy before the sultan carried it into execution. 
But this, in a manner, civilized revolution, was confined to "the 
capital, and to the capital alone. In the provinces, where the 
people, from not having seen so many Franks, we suppose, were 
still barbarians, th% revolution was carried ou strictly according to 
the maxims and practice of barbarism. We have before us an 
account of the manner in which the extinction of the janizary 
body was managed at Trebizond, furnished by the French con¬ 
sul, which may illustrate our meaning. The pasha of that 
province received orders to put down the janizaries there. He 
had no force at his disposal to coerce them. What did he do? 
He assembled the .principal men among them—informed them 
of what had taken place at Constantinople—confessed he had 
not the means of putting them down by force. 4 u But,” said 
he, “ the orders I have received from my imperial master are 
imperative; I cannot disobey him: if you choose to resist, you 
will render me jsour victim, but dread the vengeance that will 
ensue.” On this the body of janizaries came to the resolution to 
dissolve itself quietly; and so effectually was it extinguished, and 
its associations destroyed, that hardly two years afterwards, when 
the Russians attempted to resuscitate the janizary feeling, .they 
utterly failed. Turkey, then, having got rid of this body, every 
other reform has been carried on by simple persuasion, by appeal¬ 
ing to the good sense of the people; and there is no instance of 
a judicious reform having miscarried. 

Now what were the reforms that M. Michaud had as much an 
opportunity of observing as ourselves ? In the first plac£> we 
observe the sultan abolishing the cumbrous court ceremonial, 
introduced in later times and copied from Byzatitmej* practice, 

----■ . . ■ 

* Suleyman granted the bonnty to the janizaries on the change of the sultan for the 
purpose of predisposing them to unseat the sovereign should he prove unpopular, 

-f- We have been thus careful in showing the connection between the abuses'in 
Turkish and Byzantine practice, because there is scarcely an abuse in Turkey that does 
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no longer immuring himself or his children in the harem, bul 
placing himself on a paifwith his subjects, making himself per* 
sonally acquainted with their feelings, wants, and complaints.. 

He had long felt the necessity of troops regularly disciplined 
by and dependent on the crown. This necessity was the mori 
urgent, when the empire was deprived of those who were nomi¬ 
nally its defenders. It is true that they are disciplined and organ 
ized after the European fashion, but they are not intended foi 
European purposes, not to keep the people in subjection, not t( 
form a body of police, not to repress a revolutionary spirit anc 
a feeling of discontent in the nation; for 40,000 men would bt 
hardly a match for 30 millions of people, if bent on resisting 
and many of these, too, familiarized to the use of arms; but a; 
means of discipline, in ordeV the more readily to form an army 
whenever the Porte may find it necessary to oppose her foreigr 
enemies. 

He also found means to hold in check the pashas, who by gra¬ 
dual usurpations had arrived at power, such as was formerlj 
wielded by the Roman proconsuls. It was necessary to separate 
the military from the civil department. This was done by the 
institution of regular troops. Thus not only the pretence w'at 
taken away from the pashas for surrounding themselves witl 
armed retainers paid by themselves, but also of detaining th< 
revenue levied in the provinces to pay them, instead of transmit 
ting it to the Porte. The necessity of the pashas having men ii 
arms, dependent immediately on themselves, had induced them tc 
pursue plans of private ambition. Their feuds among themselves 
endangered the peace of the community and arrested the progress o 
the empire. To support tho expenses necessarily incurred there¬ 
by, they taxed the provinces more than the resources could bear 
The armed retainers too extorted from the peasantry, and thus s 
feeling, of insecurity was spread through the country. But we 
must caution our readers from being led to imagine that this state 
i* 1 an y resembled the stale of things in Europe 
during the feudal times. As a proof of Ibis, the subjects of the 
Porte were seldom brought to desert their homes and wandei 
into foreign lands, no matter what might be the inducements held 
out to them to do «<a. In Turkey the degrading doctrine has 
never been received of looking on the cultivator of the soil as 


not trace its origin directly to that degenerate government j no one that did not arise 
in consequence of the later sultans adopting its principles; which will appear to anv 
one on analysing them. Strange infatuation then that the Kolan should be called in tc 
account for them l If Any religion is to bear <he blame, we should say it was that spu¬ 
rious imitation of Christianity, which passes with so many for Christianity itself. 
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> property; on the contrary, every man them is a proprietor . The 
provincial governor was held considerably! in check by the free¬ 
dom of the municipalities and by the popular organization. 
Every order emanating from the Porte was' received with pro¬ 
found respect by the proudest pashas; and not one, even the 
most powerful, could do other than bow his head to the bow¬ 
string, as soon as the emissary of the Pol’te succeeded in showing 
to him publicly, or in the presence of his servants, the sentence 
of death pronounced against him and signed by the Sultan. No 
subject of the Porte ever dqred to entertain projects militating 
against its supremacy. Pashas disobeyed, though they never dis¬ 
puted, the commands of the Sultan; but, if they did, it was because 
the will of the sovereign was not pronounced strongly or was not 
made public. * 

All these abuses, however, were swept away by the mere esta¬ 
blishment of organized troops. Subsequently, the power of life 
and death was takemout of the hands of the provincial governors, 
and for some time their names were changed from Pashas (vice-, 
roys) to Mousselims (civil governors), with less extensive jurisdic- 
t tion, to break up the feelings of insubordination associated 
with the name Pasha. And now, when this feeling has been 
effectually put an end to, whilst some districts are still consigned 
to the charge of Mousselims, the more important provinces are 
confided to Pashas, whose character has undergone a considerable 
change. We of course except Mohammed Ali—the creature 
and tool of foreign intrigue, and whose power is rapidly on the 
wane. 

The several enactments for putting an end to the feeling of supe¬ 
riority, so long inherent in the mind of the Turk, would have that 
effect in no country but amongst a people so docile, so easily led 
by right reason, as the Turks. 

But wliat are the effects? The Christians of all denominations 
are now the most attached subjects of the Sultan. The Hospo- 
dars of Servia, Wallachia, and Moldavia, the two latter the$bmi* 
nees of Russia, placed there for Russian purposes, and whom 
Russia would persuade us to consider as her adherents, partly 
induced by the conciliatory tone which the Porte has been able 
\to assume, partly from the jealousy and fear of Russia, look with.. 
V attachment and affection to the Porte. Egypt, Greece, Syria, 
1 and Candia, which European diplomacy has severed from Turkey, 
tsigh to return to their former allegiance, Tripoli and Tunis, 
formerly merely nominal dependencies have of their own accord 
sought the protection of the Porte. Shall we hear any more of 
the decrepitude of Turkey, when she merely put forth her hand 

/ 
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and annexed these distent provinces to her empire?* But how 
the internal condition df the country has been ameliorated may 
be .seen by the unexampled increase of the import and export 
trade;+ by her having exported corn to Odessa during the year of 
famine, 1834, whereas Turkey formerly imported corn from Odessa; 


f. 


* The faults and errors committed at Tripoli ego quite another thing. We are dealing 
with feelings and habits established by the practice of centuries. The errors of Turkey 
now are more our fault than her’s. 

f u During the same time (from 1827 to 18,14) all our exports to Turkey, with 
scarcely a single exception, have increased in a roost astonishing manner, to wit > 


Manufactured cotton has, during .seven years, increased .. 

132 per cent. 

Earthenware .. ., 

ditto 

ditto .. 

137 ditto. 

Refined sugar 

ditto .. 

ditto .. 

170 ditto. 

Woollen manufactures .. 

ditto 

ditto 

535 ditto. 

Iron and steel .. .. 

ditto 

ditto .. 

150 ditto. 

Hardware and cutlery .. 

ditto 

ditto 

118 ditto. 

Pepper. 

ditto 

ditto .. 

150 ditto. 

Rum .. .. 

ditto .. 

ditto * .. 

1058 ditto. 


Indigo 


• • .. .. has increased 

(uts. from 15,053 lbs. to 152,430 lbs. > 

a i .. * . j 


Caisia lignea *.. ., ., has increased 

doves »« .. .. #. .. ditto 

Cochineal.. .. ditto 

(vis. from 1302 lbs. to S8,357 lbs.) 
Sugar unrefined . has increased 


• • 

♦ 9 

• • 


1067 ditto. 

854 ditto. 
439 ditto. 
2846 ditto. 

561 ditto. 


“ The expert trade to Turkey has increased at a rate so rapid, that, although in 1827 
its value was only 30 per cent, in comparison to that of Russia, it became almost equal in 
the year 1834,b^ng then 87 percent. With sifth a tendency to increase, it is difficult 
to foretell what extension this export trade might attain, were we to adopt such com¬ 
mercial regulations as, instead of repressing, might encourage our trade with Turkey. It 
must also be remembered that our trade with Turkey is rarried on entirely in our own 
bottoms, whereas that with Russia is divided with foreign ships. The table relating to 
shipping shows a decrease of British tonnage employed in thu Russian trade, amount¬ 
ing to no less than 100,000 tons. Our ships, too, go light to Russia, to fetch the pro¬ 
duce of that country; but they go to Turkey laden with our manufactures or colonial 
produce. Moreover, the voyage being longer, the Turkey trade must J>e more ad¬ 
vantageous to the shipping interest. Why then does not our government, which pro- 
few#, end cannot but feel a solicitude for the independence and stability of the Turkish 
system, which, by augmenting the riches and the power of that stale, 
wouWWjwwer fully contribute' to those results, while it would, at the same time, pro¬ 
mote ihp interests of Great Britain ? 

** Htiwever stwng the proof afforded by the above extracts of the increase of our 
tr&dO with Turkey, it must be observed that the picture which those extracts present is 
Stitt nr below the truth; of course, only those goods which are shipped on board vessels 
wfuelt ck«r for Tprkfcy foftti items in the tables; but the fact is, that a vast amount of 
goods hi exported to Turkey in vessels which clear for different ports in the Mcdtter* * 
r&neap and the Levant, whteh consequently does not appear in the tables; the same 
observation will apply to the table of shipping. It must also be kept in mind that a / 
large portion,of the demand for British wares at the feirs of Germany is from the pro-. 1 
vinees of Turkey farderipg on the Austrian dominions, and that that trade, and the trade ' 
even with Asiatic Turkey, has at alf'tinies increased very considerably the apparent * 
amount of our exportation tq G«many,"— "Appendix to Lord Dudley Stuart's Speech 
o» the PoHey of Russia. , 9 e 
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and by the increase of the revenue*—foil the taxes being direct, 
the revenue could not increase unless thf agricultural resources 
had been developed in the same proportion. * 

There is one feature in this course of reform, or, if M. Michaud 
will have it, revolution, which euables us to judge of the nature 
of the Sultan’s power, which shows us that he is powerless (unless 
Russia succeeds) when he opposes public opinion, and that he 
only possesses that irresistible power which Europeans misname 
despotism, when he leads national opinion. This feature is the 
instrument employed in carrying the later reforms into effect." 
We before mentioned that M. Blacque had been invited to Con¬ 
stantinople, to assist in the establishment and superintendence of 
a government Gazette. His coadjutor is one of the highest 
dignitaries among the Ulema. This journal is printed in French, 
that facts relative to the Turkish government may be known in 
Europe; and in Turkish, that the subjects of the Sultan may 
dearn his acts and intentions. 

The government employes are praised or blamed as the govern¬ 
ment conceives each merits, and the effects are such as may be 
expected from men who are extremely sensitive to both, and 

* whose ideas are simple and unsophisticated.' When any indivi¬ 
dual is promoted or disgraced, the reason is assigued. But, 
above all, the Sultan, by giving publicity to his projects, preserves 
himself from being misrepresented, and allows his measures to be 
discussed. The pulse of the public is felt, and thereby he learns 
what measure is judicious, what not. In this paper are pub¬ 
lished the firmans of the Sultan. These are written by himself. 
On their style M. Michaud makes the following remarks in a 
letter on Turkish literature 

“ When we speak of the literature of the Osmanlis, it would be un- 
jast to pass over in silence many documents emanating from their 
chancelleries We remark the purest eloquence in a firman;—a hatti- 
sheriff—a manifesto—and even in a diplomatic note. The Turks always 
mix up religion and morals with their affairs. It is this that gives tq 

* their political language a character of nobleness and dignity not to be 
found in those emanating from European governments,. Nothing, can 
be conceived more eloquent than the greater part of the discourses and 

. firmans which accompanied the destruction of the janizaries.” 

* We shall incidentally ^pmark, that the firmans of Saltan Mah- 
: { moud are written in the same spirit that characterizes thole 
lof all his ancestors. Those simple and touching appeals to 

the principles on v^hich are founded all natural religion and 
morals, are according to a custom Tianded down amongst the 

' See England, France, Russia and Turkey, p. 101—107’. 
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Turks from time immemorial. Had M. Michaud reasoned on 
the style in which theffirmai'is were written by Kilidgi-Arslan, 
Malek Shah, Nourreddin, and all the Turkish princes cotem- 
porary with the Crusaders, what would have become of his 
assertions, “ that the Turks w'ere incapable of appreciating any 
thing great or noble ?”—that “ their religion and habits rejected 
all civilization and enlightenment?’’' 

But the most remarkable difference relative to the firmans of 
Mahmoud is, that universal publicity is given to them; whereas 
those of his predecessors, except on ( occasions of gieat interest, 
were known only to a few. Thus, the reforms of the Sultan stand 
in proud contrast with the reforms of the monarchs of the 16 th 
century. They overthrew internal abuses by an appeal to the 
sword ; he, in a manner worthy of an age that advocates to itself 
the peculiar attribute of light, principally by an appeal to public 
opinion. Thus, M. Michaud may see, that this revolution has 
not been effected without the aid of publicity ^.although there may* 
be t{ no tribunes and orators,—no journals and pamphlets, pub¬ 
lishing contradictory opinions and statements,—no elections to 
render the public mind still more confused and distracted.” 

“ Madness does not seek to inflame itself with its own harangues,” 
because there is no occasion. The system of government is sim¬ 
ple and intelligible, and popular opinion undivided. 

In Europe the reverse is the case. The system of government 
is complicated, and opinions and interests are arrayed against each 
other. Comiherce and industry are sacrificed by financial arrange¬ 
ments, and the necessaries of life, and consequently labour, are 
enhanced in price by artificial regulations. Nor is it any easy 
matter to depart from this system <when once entered on, however 
incompatible with the common welfare. On the faith of such 
enactments property has been embarked, and a sudden repeal of 
them is an act of injustice and spoliation. European govern¬ 
ments, having been Jed by visionary and baseless theories into 
'with the material interests of mankind—having been 
maa enough to interfere with the conditions on which their sub¬ 
jects eat, are clothed, and gain their livelihood—must expect all 
the natural results of such a course, viz. that the sufferers should 
b& driven to crime,«to evade their unjust and injurious legisla-* 
tion;* that their tardy attempts at retrograding should not suit the * 
impatience of a people individually progressing in light, science, 

*• The Third Report on the Poor of Ireland has just appeared t it presents us with 
the frightful picture of a third of thd* whole population in a state of pauperism ; and - 
estimates the sum requisite to afford the destitute 2 \d. per diem at two-thirds of the 
net rental, and at one*fourth more than the revenue of the country! The Commissioners , 
recommend boards to rectify this state of things! 
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and power; but that they should have recpurse to a thousand wild 
expedients to rid themselves of the chain that galls them, which 
they feel but cannot see. Amidst such distraction it is natural 
that faction should raise its voice; that people should listen to any 
demagogue who speaks plausibly aud promises them a speedy re¬ 
dress of their grievances; till, at last, at ,the bidding of such a oue 
the^r madly rush to harness themselves to the car of revolution, 
which rolls along amidst popular clamours, for the encouragemeut 
of those engaged in the work of destruction, and to drown the 
cries of the victims crushed*beneath its wheels. At such a state 
however England has not yet arrived; though we see the effects of 
legislative interference with commerce on opinion and on our 
social state. On this subject we ext^d the words of a most im¬ 
pressive writer:* 

“ When our unfortunate countrymen were confined in the Black 
Hole of Calcutta, they complained of intense thirst, and the prisou re¬ 
sounded with the cridfc of c Water 1 water!’ Water was given, but it 
increased their sufferings, the thing they wanted was not water but air. 
Behold an exact picture of England! We arc suffering from the effects 
of caged competition. Already wrought up to agony, some of the vic¬ 
tims demand * One pound notes,’ others f ten shilling guineas!’ Others, 
the incurably mad, propose that more bolts be placed on the prison door. 
But the thing wanted is * Bread,’ in exchange for woollens, cottons, and 
hardware; and no other thing can supply the want of that one thing 
any more than water could supply the want of air in the Black Hole of 
Calcutta. » 

The late Turkish ambassador, on his return to Constantinople, 
was asked by the Sultan what was the cause of the pauperism 
which he iindersfpod to prevail to such an alarming extent in 
England. He stated six different opinions on the subject, all of 
which appeared so unsatisfactory to the Sultan, that he reproached 
the ambassador for not having inquired the reason from some of 
the most enlightened and best informed Englishmen. What was 
his astonishment, when the Pasha replied that the different opi¬ 
nions he had stated, no one of which satisfied his Highness, and 
which he acknowledged were contradictory to one another, were 
however those severally entertained by the most eminent English 
politicians, and stated to him in answer to his questions ! 

We are much in wa$t of a work on England or on Europe 

* The extract is from the notes to the Poems of Mr. Elliot. This powerful writer 
long ago saw that, if Parliament would persist in legislating for the people’s bread, 
anarchy and convulsion w&uld be the consequeifee; that England would be depressed 
in the scale of nations; and that, on the rains of her power, Russia would erect an 
empire destructive to the liberties of mankind. These extraordinary thoughts he has 
clothed in the language of impassioned poetry. 
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written by a Turk. W|a have never conversed with a Turk who 
h t ad resided for some time in Europe without feeling how exceed¬ 
ingly amusing and how deeply instructive such a work would be. 
But we despair of seeing it done in our day. If Turkey is pre¬ 
served from Muscovite discipline, the next generation will witness 
a great change of position, policy end opinions from the fusion of 
the East and the West. This can be the work of time alone. An 
immense deal has indeed been effected within the space of the 
last two years towards the extirpation of mutual prejudices; but 
the examination of points which lie So deep in the breast of man 
and in the foundations of society is not the labour of a day, and 
must await the chance of powerful genius and profound research 
coinciding in the investigation. 

Not being able to follow' M. Michaud through his six volumes, 
we take leave of him here. His letters were written in 1830 and 
31 , and published in the years 1833 , 34 , and 33 , during which 
period circumstances occurred in the Turkish empire, which re¬ 
futed the generality of his statements and belied all his anticipa¬ 
tions. W e thank him, however, for having published them exactly 
as they were at first written, because they show the public how 
qualified travellers are to judge of such a subject. We under¬ 
stand that, since he published these volumes, he has somewhat 
modified his opinions respecting some parts of the Turkish sys¬ 
tem. Whether our information be correct or not, certain it is, 
that, in a published letter, written after having paid a visit to 
the prisoners confined in the castle of Ham, he connects old 
Turkish principles with civilization in a most extraordinary man¬ 
ner. After stating that he had observed in Turkey the absence 
of all state criminals; that no one there was fmmured for politi¬ 
cal offences; that, in fact, there were no state-prisons, and that 
the longest imprisonment was for a few days :—“ Strange,” says 
he, "if France has to learn a lesson of civilization from Turkey!” 

$0, lest national vanity should lead the French to reject a 
civilization “ coming from the Turks,” we will remind them 
that whatever lesson they might derive from a study of Turkey 
was suggested to them long ago, by a statesman of their own, 
whom they hav^ hitherto shown themselves little capable of ap- . 
predating—-the philosophic Turgot. 

We cannot conclude this article without reference to that 
question which renders the state of Turkey at the present mo-j 
ment one of such vital importance to Great Britain, viz. the pro¬ 
gress of Russia towards its final subjugation. 1 That progress has 
hitherto been triumphant solely 'by the misdirection given to Eu¬ 
ropean policy, in consequence of the errors into which European ' 
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opinion has been led. That opinion h&4 been drawn from the 
false fbservation of travellers, and no such powerful auxiliaries have 
the projects of Russia ever obtained, as the flippant rambteffe 
belonging to our great Neighbour. The French press has teemed 
with tours in the East, and we know not of, one single French 
tourist who has not invoked the destruction of the Ottoman empire 
for the progress of civilization ! # * 

' * ( Latterly,” says Michaud, “ it has been much the fashion to talk of 
the ambitious projects of Russia. We are reminded of the policy of 
Catherine. I cannot examine .all these projects in a single letter. I 
shall confin(f#iyself to a single consideration drawn from the character 
of the Turks. It is not enough to conquer a country, but there must 
be a possibility of governing it. Now the greater part of the Mussul¬ 
man population would not fail to abandons country where the Crescent 
is not predominant j or, suppose the Osmanlis do not quit Turkey when 
subjugated by Russia, what is to be majle of a people indolent, lazy, poor , 
and always ready to revolt ? Can one believe that the Czar desires to add 
to the wildernesses he has already ? or that he dreams of extending his 
dominions over people whom he can never associate in his designs nor 
submit to his laws ? The Greeks will remain, but will they be enough to 
people the country* or will they be better subjects ? Every thing con¬ 
sidered, I conceive there is greater glory in protecting, or rather letting 
live (!) an old empire, than profit in conquering. The accord of cabi¬ 
nets (!) is sufficient to protect Turkey from foreign invasion. But 
what causes of disorganization and ruin in Turkey itself!” He then pro¬ 
ceeds to say, that the reforms “ endanger the stability of the empire, 
and run the risk of breaking the ties that attach the sultan to his people, 
the people to their sovereign. Singular nation ! ” exclaims he, patheti¬ 
cally, “ on the eve of perishing and refusing aid; willing to endure nei¬ 
ther the disease, nor the remedy, nor the physician ; barbarous, fanatical, 
blind ! In order that it should respect a government, the government 
must respect itself. The fall of the Ottoman empire,” he concludes, 
“ will violently shake and convulse the East and the West \ I therefore 
hope it will survive.” 

Beside this extract we place the following from Count Pqzzo 
di Borgo, extracted frpm No. 7 of tbe Portfolio. * 

“ When the Imperial Cabinet examined tbe question, whether it had 
become expedient to take up arms against the Pprte, in eonsequence of 

\ * A work has just reached us entitled ** Guerre ou Patx* en Orient,” by a Saint 
■ iimonian. It calls on Russia to march to the East, and proposes a treaty—to secure 
to her, inter alia, “ la jouissance de la Mer Noire, la suzerainet6 sur Constantinople 

sur cettc partic de 1'Asie Mineure, ou domine aujourd'hui sou influence.” This work, 
which is wholly in the Russian interest, admits nevertheless the reaction of opinion which 
we have pointed out. " L’iyfluencc russe,” says he, “ a 1’air de s’effacer dans I’Cm- 
pire Ottoman auptes de l’influence Angiaise... * Xa race Ottomane, si profond&nent 
humilile il y a trois ans, a fait effort avec quelque succes pouf n’etre point platement 
fabsorb€c.”—p. 118. ^ 
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the provocations of tbe Sj ltan,* there might have existed some doubts of 
the urgency of this measure in the eyes of those who had not sufficiently 
Reflected upon the effects of the sanguinary reforms , which the Chief, of the 
Ottoman empire has just executed with suctr tremendous violence, and 
also upon the interest with which the consolidation of that empire inspired 
the cabinets of Europe in general, and more especially those which were 
less disposed towards Russias the experience we have just made must 

NOW REUNITE ALL OPINIONS IN FAVOUR OF THE RESOLUTION WHICH HAS 

been adopted, ■ The Emperor has put the Turkish system to the proof, 
and his Majesty has found it to possess a commencement of physical and 
moral organization which it hitherto had n of.f If the Sultan has been 
enabled to offer us a more determined and regular resistance, whilst he 
had scarcely assembled together the elements of his new plan of reform 
and ameliorations, how formidable should we have found him, had he 
had time to give it more solidity, and to render that barrier impene¬ 
trable which we find so much difficulty in surmounting, although art 
has hitherto done so little to assist nature !£ 

“ Things being in this state, we*must congratulate ourselves upon hav¬ 
ing attacked them before they became more dangerous for us, for delay 
would only have rendered our relative situation worse, and prepared us 
greater obstacles than those with which we meet. 

“If required to add another proof of this truth, I would seek it in the 
whole tenor, aud in the views contained in the confidential note of the 
Imperial ministry. Far from lowering the demands and conditions of 
the peace, 1 have seen with lively satisfaction that it augments them. 


* “ See the Quarterly Review, No. CV., for a luminous exposure of as much of 
the art as then had been laid bare, by which Russia brought about the war; after 
driving Greece into insurrection; the Porte into a seven years war with it,—after 
causing England aud France to destroy Turkey's principal means of defence against 
the North—her fleet, and after causing them to declare war virtually by withdrawing 
their ambassadors ; and this 3s termed, in the familiar dialogues of the cabinet of St. Pc- 
tersburgh, the provocation of the Sultan! The following passage will be read with the 
deepest intei est—-it indicates the real cause of the war hitherto unsuspected.— Ed" 
f “ The destruction of the Janissaries and Dere Beys, who might be compared to 
what the Indian Zemindars would be with a weak central government, are memorable 
efforts of self-regeneration, which, if Turkey be preserved, will immortalise the reign of 
Mahmoud, and render it one of the most important in the history of mankind. * * 

• * If the Sultan could be brought justly to appreciate his own position, the 

merits of his nation, and the faults of his government, he could, by a mere declara¬ 
tion of liis enlightened will, effect such .a revolution in the fortunes of Turkey as no 
empire has ever undergone. In fact, the destruction of the Janissaries leaves Turkey, 
politically, in the state in which she was, with precisely the same exteut of territory, 
as under Suleymau theJklagnificent, excepting foreign influence over her councils.”—?’ 
England, France, Russia, and Turkey, 62—64. ; 

$ “ Her allies will always find her ready to eoricert her march with them in the ’ 
execution of the Treaty of London ; and ever anxious to aid in a work, which her 
religion, aud, all the sentiments honourable to humanity, recommend to her active so¬ 
licitude : always disposed to profit by her actual position, only for the purpose of 
accelerating the accomplishment of the clauses of the treaty of the 6th of July, not to 
change their nature or effects."— Russian Declaration of War, April 26, 1828. 

stranger to every desire of conquest—to every 


' ** Russia has remained constantly a strange 
view of aggrandisement."-—Russian Manifesto, 


1st October, 1829, 


A 
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after the campaign has afforded it a more c^'rect estimate of the real 
state of things, and has convinced it of*tbe neqbssity of multiplying pre¬ 
cautions, in order to diminish the dangers of the future 

On this deeply important document the editor of the Portfolio 
makes the following observations, with which we conclude for the 
present:— 

“ Compare the views of the cabinet of St. *Petcrsburgb, of the nature 
and tendency of the regenerating movement in Turkey, and of the re¬ 
forms of the Sultan—with those of tourists and travellers—not then— 
now eight years ago, but up to the present hour ! Compare them with 
official reports and official opinions, addressed to and emanating from 
England and France ! —but observation or remark is superfluous. This 
despatch settles the question of Turkish regeneration.—It has thrown 
a new light upon Russian intelligence andjupon Russian policy, and cast 
a deeper shade on the incapacity, the ignorance, and subserviency of the 
cabinets of Europe. 

“ We cannot conclude these observations without calling attention to 
the anti-social spirit that characterizes this remarksjJ>le document, and to 
this unparalleled exposure of the destructive principle, which facts had 
sufficiently proved already to be the leading feature of the policy of St. 
Petersburgh. It is really mockery to talk of the peace and progress of 
’Europe, when the greatest event of the last twenty years—when the 
sole great European war that lias occurred during that period, has been 
undertaken for the purpose of arresting a great and wonderful move¬ 
ment of internal and peaceable amelioration. What must be the posi¬ 
tion of Russia, when she must treat national regeneration as a hostile 
principle!—what the state of the intelligence of Europe, \fhen it is in¬ 
debted to the disclosure of a secret document for the knowledge of Russia's 
motives—and that eight years after the event!” 


Art. X .—England 4m Jahre 1835. Von Friedrich von Rau- 

mer. 2 vols. Berlin, 1835. 

The Lettefs of M. von Raumer, written during his six months* 
visit to England last year, are already so generally known* that • 
some of our readers may perhaps be inclined to think that we 
might dispense ourselves from noticing them. The name of the 
author having become familiar to the literary world here by his 
‘igreat work on the House of Hohenstauffen/ *>f which we gave 
an extended review in oi*r sixth number, and by his historical 
ijlustrations of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, much in¬ 
terest was naturally excited by his visit to this country, and by the 
avowed object of it-r-to explore the^ treasures of the British 
Museum, the State Paper Office„&c. for the purpose of collect¬ 
ing materials towards a history of modern Europe, of which seve- 
raljvolumes had already been published. His official recommen- 
'v’OL, XVII. NO. XXXIII, V • 
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dations introduced him at once into the highest ranks of society, 
and his own character*procured him easy access wherever he. de- 
Vifed it, so that he possessed opportunities of seeing and hearing, 
which few foreigners enjoy in the same proportion/ As it was 
known, even while he was still here, that he would publish an 
account of his visit, and that arrangements had been made for its 
appearance in an English translation, and his declared opinion of 
the state and prospects of the country being highly favourable, 
the promised translation was impatiently expected, and we have 
reason to believe that it was mucl\ wished that it should appear 
before the opening of parliament. As the translation is published, 
and copious extracts in‘different journals have contributed to 
make the work known, we shall not fill our pages with long quo¬ 
tations, but rather give a (few general remarks upon it, and especi¬ 
ally on some points on which the author's views do not coincide 
with our own. 


In the first plaqp, it is evident that the immense mass of new 
facts and new impressions oppresses the author*—if we may use 
such an expression in speaking of such a man. The tone of 
pleasantry, which elsewhere relieves the patient explorer,^/ the 
mines of learning, under the pressure of pnnderou&^JPps, is 
nearly banishedjjfiuh these Letters; and the author Bfps^rJndi- 
cates the point ofpew in which we are to consider this new pro¬ 
duction of his indefatigable activity. " Accounts from England 
must differ, both in tone and contents, from accounts from Paris.” 
In fact, these English Letters are as unlike his much-talked-of 
Letters from Paris in 1830, as the present state of England is un¬ 
like that of France at the time alluded to. A remarkable pecu¬ 
liarity in these Letters is the absence of private anecdote and per¬ 
sonal detail. The English reader, indeed, will not find it difficult 
to fill up most of the names, of which onty the initials are given; 
and will feel grateful to the author for having abstained from any¬ 
thing like scandal or mere gossip, and for endeavouring to impress 
^U bis countrymen the decided conviction, which fills his own 
mind, of the moral and political greatness of the British empire. 

, When we find that he wrote all theffi# letters and political essays, 
(often of considerable length, and (be result of much study and 
research,) in England itself—that, besides visiting and observing 
everything remarkable, he was daily at dinners and evening par¬ 
ties, at the theatre, concerts, the parliament houses, on excursions 
to the country, studying the English character as exhibited in the 
mqdes of life of all classes, we cannot bubadmire the economy of 
his time and bis activity, ^specially when we see him day after 
day in the MuseUm and State Paper Office, seduj^uisly collecting 
materials for new works, among which are V ar J 
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Queen of Scots and Elizabeth, anc| a bislbry of Irederick II. of 
Prussia. As during his stay in London he obtained access, 
through his recommendations, to all circles, from the saloons, o'f 
the Duke of Devonshire and the Marquis of Lansdowne to the 
tables of simple shopkeepers—visiting Sir R. Peel in the morn¬ 
ing and O’Connell in the afternoon—so, on his tour through Eng¬ 
land to Wakefield, Sheffield, Leeds, York, &c. to Scotland, 
thence to Ireland, and back to Liverpool, Manchester, Birming¬ 
ham, Oxford, 8 lc., where he explores the immense ateliers of 
English manufacture, we find the same spirit of observation, the 
same desire impartially to do justice to all parties. 

As M. von Raumer arrived in England only a fortnight before 
the resignation of Sir R. Peel and [lis colleagues, his official 
recommendations naturally brought him chiefly mto contact with 
the Whig party. Lord John Russell, Mr. Spring Rice, (with 
whom he had frequent interviews,) &c. We cannot, therefore, be 
much surprised, if he has adopted, in general, their opinions on 
many subjects—that he condemns the king’s sudden dismissal of 
the Melbourne Administration, after the death of Lord Spencer 
—that he highly approves of the Reform Bill and the Municipal 
Corporation Bill—that he advocates the admission of Dissenters 
to the English universities—that he would have no difference 
whatever made between the followers of various religious sects and 
the Church of England— and, especially, that he vvoifld have the 
Catholics in Ireland placed on a precisely equal footing with the 
Protestants, . ! 

Ireland, indeed, and its prongs, is a fruitful and often-recurring 
theme in these Letters; and the account given by the author ol 
what he saw and felfcin that country shows, in a very affecting light, 
the misery of .the wretched population; and, the existence of this 
misery being generally allowed, the question remains, how is it to 
be remedied ? On a question so difficult of solution, the opinion 
of a foreigner, however able and learned, cannot be expected to 
have much weight; but there is, we believe, little different^ of' 
opinion on the necessity Of substituting for tithes some other mode 
of remunerating the clergy. With respect to the real causes of 
the agitation that disturbs the peace*of Ireland, we are convinced 
\hat religious motives have nothing whatever to do with its origin; 
it is, in its essence, its Objects, and its means, wholly political, 
enveloped by artful and factious priests in the mantle of what 
they are pleased to call religion, but which they take good care to 
hinder their wretched*dupes from examining by the light or dime 
truth,—which they studiously veil in impenetrable gloom. Till 
those men are put down, there will be uo peace or prosperity for 
Ireland. Among the remedies which the author proposes for the 
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relief of Ireland, some,|iuch a$» the introduction of poor laws, and 
a commutation of tithes, will doubtless be adopted, and it may*be 
expected that they will be beneficial. He proposes, also, a heavy 
tax on absentees, “ the complete abolition of the system of tenants 
at will, and the conversion of all such tenants into proprietors/* a 
proposal, he says, “ which will makfe the Tories throw his book 
into the tire, and strike trie Whigs dumb with astonishment/* 

M. von Raumer frequently recurs to the necessity of educating 
the Irish. We have “ granted twenty millions/* he says, “ to abolish 
slavery, and to secure freedom to some hundreds of thousands; 
yet, to apply any part of the revenue of the Church or State to 

f iving a sound and religibus education to tive or six millious of 
rish, is called impious qnd revolutionary.*' Begging M. von 
Raumer’s pardon, this is not the question; but what ought a 
Protestant government to consider as a sound and religious edu- 
cation, and would the Catholic priests permit their Hocks to par¬ 
take of it ? The English government has endeavoured, it is true, 
to obviate part of this difficulty, by taking a middle course, and 
establishing schools, in which select portions only of the Bible 
shall be read; but this plan does not an^ttr to have had the 
success that was expected from it; and itlslylbfceditles, seriously ob¬ 
jected to by many persons whose opinions are entitled tp respect. 

The objections to the admission of Dissenters to Oxford and 
Cambridge have been so often and ably, discussed, that if would 
be a work pf supererogation in us to enter on it, even clid our 
space allow it. Were all sects admitted* w£ do not seehow they 
could all atteud divine worship, or receive instruction inreligion, 
unless of the most general kind, as there could be neither profes¬ 
sors nor chapels for all the various shades of religious opinions. 

Another point, in which we partly differ from M, von Raumer, 
is his idea respecting the observance of the Sabbath. We, indeed, 
agree with him in deploring the desecration of that Holy Day by 
the yjfce of drunkenuess, but cannot lament that singing, dancing, 
c music, and the theatre, are not allowed on that day; nor can we 
assent to his opinion, that Sunday is so dull as he considers it. In 
opposition to his opinion, we hope we shall gratify our readers by 
giving them an extract from the remarks of that eminent scholar 
and excellent man 0 ,the late Professor Niemeyer, Chancellor of thef 
University of Halle, who visited Englafid in the year 1819. 

*' Almost all travellers protest that nothing is more melancholy thah 
the observance of Sunday in England. They assure us that everything 
seems dead, and that every stoii ml of joy becomes mute. They pity the 
people who are deified every innotent pleasure, and extol the happiness 
of other countries where this restraint is unknown. I candidly confess 
, that the Edglish Sunday has not appeared to me so dull and so joyless } 




nay, that I even reckon several Sundays passed there among my most 
agreeable recollections, and cannot refrain from^expressing the wish, that 
we might have among ourselves something more of what we there find, 
in families as distinguished for intellectual endowments, as respectable 
for their character. I do not address those whom a religious feeling 
causes to regard as sinful the most innocent occupation, and who think they 
ought to keep the Sabbath more in the spirit of the Old Testament than 
of the Christian religion ; but those who would wish that a certain har- 
lbTJny might be observed among us also here in Germany, in the employ¬ 
ment of Sunday. I foresee that many readers will be of a different 
opinion. But how is it possible /hat all people should be of one mind ? 

“ It is not to be denied that the difference between the six week-days 
and this seventh is more striking in England than anywhere else. It is 
as if a long continued ebb had set in, which would be followed by no 
flood; or, as if animated life had quitted the streets and public places, 
and retired to the back part of the dwellings j or, as if every one breathed 
more softly, to Recover from the fatigues and exertions of a restless activity* 
The latter is really the case. In this respect alone, the law, which com¬ 
mands repose from usual employment, is a real blessing for thousands of 
people, who have borne for six days together the burden and heat of the 
day, or in the bustle of worldly concerns have not been able to rest them* 
selves, or hold intefCQjtiprse with their family; and that is accomplished 
Which the ancient Institution of the Sabbath had for its object, 

Exodus, xxiil 12. On Saturday, when the clock strikes the midnight 
hour, the qurtafn in ibe theatre must be let down, and it is not drawn up 
again till Monday. Those shops only in which the indispensable neces¬ 
saries of life are. sold are fipen j ullothers are closed throughout the day, 
and the. shop Windows being covered with painted shutters, the city 
assumes quite a differentaspect. • Where the law, originating in ancient 
times in reHgiousdissension, Is observed in ail its rigour, even large enter¬ 
tainments, card parties/ and private concerts are avoided, and no work 
done. The streets, however, begin to be animated between ten and 
eleven, when divine service is abont to commence. The number of well- 
dressed persons repairing to church increases in all the streets^ the 
citizeus, for the most part, husband and wife together, and the children 
before them, with the Boqk of Common Prayer and their Bibles in their 
hands. The churches being so numerous in all parts of the city, the^ 
masses soon divide j and here, as well as elsewhere, some places of wor¬ 
ship arc more crowded than others. Some of the churches in particular, 
where evening service is performed, (beginning at six o clock,) are so 
exceedingly crowded, that any one coming in late can scarcely obtain a 
seat, however willing the pew-opener may be to pr&iure him one. 

“ He who does not consicJer the theatre, balls, and games Joy money, 
as indispensable, in order to be happy or to keep off ennui, in whom those 
artificial pleasures have not blunted a taste for the scenes of nature and 
the pleasures of cheerful, society, I really know not what should binder 
such a man from spending his Sunday agreeably, either in or out of 
London. I at least have seen, on fine Sundays, the roads almost more 
thronged with carriages and pedestrians than during the week, lhe 
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Thames was covered with boats, conveying numerous parties to the 
beautiful places, country Seats, &c. on its banks. * * * Many indeed, 

. fyotb high and low, who go into the country on a Sunday, do not readily 
neglect to attend the village churches, before the doors of which you 
• may often see whole rows of carriages from the neighbourhood,—but 
then they enjoy the remainder of the day in the open country or in the 
elegant environs of their bpuses. * * Further, it is true, they do not 
go in England. Even he who perhaps has religion less at heart than 
the preservation of certain national customs, requires that Sunday shall 
maintain its peculiar character , and that there shall not be too glaring 
a contrast between its principal destination and the employment of 
the remaining hours of the day. Thus, for instance, every true English* 
man would consider it a most indecent contrast, if the same parents who 
had in the morning gone to church with their children, and there per¬ 
haps heard a sermon oil modesty and decorum, could go with them in 
the evening to the theatre, and there see some laughable farce, or such 
luscious scenes, drawn after nature, as we find represented in some of 
our favourite pieces, to the eyes of oar youth of both sexes. But so 
ought, in reason, every one to think and feelp who does not regard 
the whole of life as a farce. Truly, decorum often borders nearer than 
we, believe on morality”. 

M. von Raumer’s fifty-seventh letter on the difference between 
the system of school education in EngliUK! and Prussia is very 
interesting, and points out the erroneous notions entertained by 
some eminent men in England respecting the Prussian system; 
he is particularly indignant at what he calls " the calumnies of 
Lord Brougham, who, had he looked beyond the title-page of 
M. Cousin’s work, would know that all he has said (in the Repprt 
on the State of Education, 1834) was entirely visionary, and could 
only serve to mislead those who believe bind/' In his reiparks 
upon the schools, M. von Raumer argues ou the facts which he 
finds stated in parliamentary and other documents, to show how 
little is done in England for the education of all classes, in com¬ 
parison with Prussia. No country in the world possesses so 
many ancient, venerable institutions for education as England, 
v and yet, with proportionably the amplest means, the least is done. 
He is much struck with Oxford, u in which city, full of the noblest, 
the most astonishing monuments of an auciettt period, almost every 
thing modern is but an insignificant accessory.” Considering 
what Oxford ha^ been and still is, be proceeds to show what he 
thinks it might and ought to be.. The tolleges are far inferior to 
the German gymnasia, and the university to those of Prussia; 
their circle of study is too narrow, for the wants of modern 
times: “ some. faculties, ns mediciue and jurisprudence, are, 
properly speaking entirely wanting in Oxford, and those of 
divinity and philosophy are by no means completely filled, in 
comparison with the German universities. The professors give 
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so few lectures, and during so shorten period oftbc year, that they 
appear in comparison with the colleges to be only a trifling addi¬ 
tion and subordinate matter. No English university is a nnivfir* 
sitqs literaria, in the German sense of the term.” 

We agree with our author in thinking that advantageous 
changes might be made in the system of university education, 
even without violating the will of the founder, which, besides 
'tiTat it does not strictly prescribe every thing, must in some cases 
be understood according to his real meaning and intention. If 
he directed, in the sixteenth century, that the best Greek gram¬ 
mar then existing should be used,—will it be acting in conformity 
with his wishes to retain it, after it has? become the worst? But 
it is equally wrong obstinately to abide^ by what is antiquated and 
to indulge in rash innovations. If a judicious middle course be 
adopted, geueral approbation will follow. The halls of Oxford 
are founded* for eternity, and the tenants will not suffer them¬ 
selves to be expelled by the first new comer who might take a 
fancy to erect in or near them a noisy machine. How then shall* 
the requisite improvements be effected ? M. von Raumer thinks 
.that the legislature should interfere,—that no object of private 
right or private property can be unconditionally withdrawn from 
its power. Muchj he thinks, might be done by the university 
itself, and where it doubted its power to deviate from the will of 
the founder, it might apply to the legislature to sanction the pro¬ 
posed change. ( 

We have dwelt on this particular subject, because it has by far 
the most important claim to general attention. All parties will 
agree that some education is necessary; and though some would 
restrict it within much narrower bounds than others, yet all desire 
that a good system should be adopted. Our author is decidedly 
adverse to the voluntary system, and considers it the duty of a 
government to take on itself the care of providing the means for 
a general education of the people, as is done in Prussia. How 
far this could or should be done in England is a different qties-* 
tion, which is well worth the sincere consideration of every real 
friend to the happiness and prosperity of his country. 

In conclusion, we must repeat our admiration of the exemplary 
activity of Professor von Raumer, his sense flf justice, his varied 
knowledge, and the clear’insight which he shows iuto the mani¬ 
fold subjects of which he treats. The English ought certainly to 
be grateful to him, for having given to foreigners a highly favour¬ 
able view of their ebuntry, their character, and manners,—for 
having proved by irrefragable arguments, founded on facts that 
cannot be disputed, that, far from hastening to inevitable decay, 
it contains within itself the undying germs of constantly increasing 
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prosperity. If he at times points out defects which he thinks 
capable of remedy, or if he now and then touches too* tender a 
string, let us listen to his counsels as to the voice of a friend who 
wishes us well, even though he should be mistaken both in ^he 
disease and the remedy. Let us ascribe to the difference*f 
feeling, .arising from a continental education, an occasional appa¬ 
rent levity of expression, which, though not ill meant, is calcu¬ 
lated to offend those whose views differ from his j—rwith respect, 
for instance, to the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of [England, 
which, even those who do not whollyr approve of them, can never 
look upon as fit to be lightly treated, involving, as they do, the 
dearest interests of the Christian world. 

In our review of M, von'Raumer’s “ Letters from Paris, illus¬ 
trative of the History of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centu- 
ries,” (F. Q. R. Wo. XXII. p. 452,) we have adverted to his 
great work, “ The History of Europe during* the last Three Cen¬ 
turies/’ Of this work, five volumes have already appeared. It 
was intended to be completed in six, but as the fifth comes down 
only to the year 1660, it seems probable that it will extend to at 
least ten or twelve. . ; 1 

To the particulars of the author given in the number of our 
Review'just quoted, we may add that he is a man of highly inde¬ 
pendent spirit, and considerable surprise was occasioned by his un¬ 
dertaking to yvrile a History of the Fall of Poland, in which, though 
he was receiving a salary from the state, he admitted that the 
conduct of the Prussian government faad been unjust. Tor the 
misfortuues of Poland he has always expressed the greatest sym¬ 
pathy. Another proof of his stfirit is his resignation of office, 
when a member of the Supreme Board of Censorship, because he 
disapproved the narrow' views of his colleagues. On this occa¬ 
sion he expressed his . sentiments: in an energetic remonstrance, 
which, finding its way into the papers of South Germany, excited 
*partitular attention.. He has nevertheless always enjoyed the 
favour of his sovereign, who has .’given him leave of absence for 
his diffjjifitmt journeys to France and England; and we learn that 
his majesty .has granted him permission to pay a second visit to 
England, where heTs expected to arrive about the end of April or 
the beginning of May. 
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Art. XflLl. Bericht uber cine Heist nach den West lichen Staaten Nord- 
Amerikas, 3fc. von Gottfried Duden. (Account of a J ourney, into 
the Western States of North America.) 1 vol. 8vo. Bonn, 1834. 
Europa und Deutschland von Nord-Amerika aus betrachtet: von 
Gottfried Duden. (Europe and Germany considered from North 
America.) 2 vols. 8vo. Bonn, 1835. * 

-Though the first of these works is the account of a visit to the United 
States, undertaken above ten years ago, and therefore cannot be ex¬ 
pected to contain much that is now new, wc are induced to notice it 
for several reasons. In the first place, it caused a very considerable 
sensation' in Germany on its first publication soon after the Author’s 
return, a very large edition having been sold in a short time, and it 
met in many instances with gregt opposition, and was very severely cri¬ 
ticised. The author, whose object was to prove the great advantages 
of emigration from Germany to America, was accused of having drawn 
far too favourable a picture, and even of having falsified and misre¬ 
presented facts, in ogder to promote the purpose he had in view. In 
this second edition he has made considerable additions of a later date, 
and has embodied in a preface the various criticisms on his work, the 
most violent of which he reprints word for word, with his answers to 
them, many of which show the critics in no very favourable light. 
But what many may perhaps consider to be more in his favour, is a 
letter from the celebrated historian Niebuhr, who, having seen, shortly 
before hi§ death, a portion of the second work, “ Europe and Ger¬ 
many,” wrote to him as follows: 

“ I am extremely obliged to you for the friendly communication of 
the table of contents of your projected work, Even in the general 
part, the plan, of which yi$i have specially stated, I see many points 
touched upon, respecting which we agree in differing from the prevail- 
. ing opinion. But tftOBe which will be discussed in the following part 
excite my expectation in a still higher degree, as your views proceed 
from the same clear and unprejudiced observation, the same love of 
truth, and independence of spirit, which render your account* of Ame¬ 
rica admirable, nay classic, and as the counsels founded upon your 
views will be suggested by your practical mind. May thoseplans of 
colonization which we have often discussed be carried into effect, and 
your ideas be didy considered rby those who have it in their power to* 
contribute to that object!” v- 

A testimony so honourable is more than sufficient to outweigh the 
censures of a dozen such critics as those whose observations Duden 
has himself quoted. * 

With respect to bis own views, the author observes, that, notwith¬ 
standing all that had been written on the subject of emigration to 
America, the questioq waB by no means so fully decided as to render 
his undertaking superfluous, and that Mie information which lie com¬ 
municates is not a compilation ffom European; or American books, 
but the result of his own experience, which he recommends to the 
attention of his countrymen. Speaking of the impartiality which 
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some would require, he says, if the results of experience bear, more 
or less, the stamp of the individual, this is, particularly th"case in 
matters which so nearly touch upon human inclinations and aver¬ 
sions, and all the wishes arising from them. Who will demand 
a pure testimony from a prejudiced person, and who can pretend 
to be unprejudiced on such a point? Who can believe himself to 
be fully impartial, when he i isits distant countries, to decide the ques¬ 
tion whether emigration is advisable ? Therefore, as perfect impar- 4 
tiality is not to be conceived,?Jthe reporter has no other means, if he 
wishes his opinions to hqve an effect corresponding with their value, 
than drat of all to acquaint his reader with the nature of his standard, 
with the peculiarities of the intellectual eye with which he beheld the 
subjects of which he treats. 

“ The resolution of separating (from onsis native country, and choosing a 
new home in a distant region, is (except in cases of imperative necessity, or of 
enthusiasm), in civilized men the result of manifold thoughts and feelings. 
It is clear enough that, in order to give advice in such a crisis, it is not suffi¬ 
cient that the counsellor should have seen the country proposed for a new 
home. He mutt above all things be able to judge of the situation of those who 
require relief, and duly to appreciate what part of the blame properly belongs 
to the native country, in order that the important preliminary question may 
be decided, whether any advantage is to be gained by a change of residence/’ 

The author, considering the distress which undoubtedly afflicts part 
of the inbabitants of Europe, and especially of Germany, persuaded 
himself that it arose from excess of population, and that it could not 
be remedied, unless this population were reduced ; he saw tliat, as a 
certain degree. of population is indispensable for the development of 
the individual and of the whole, so excess of population disturbs in a de¬ 
plorable manner the state of civil society t The ancient states of Asia, 
Africa and Europe, accordingly provided for the emigration of super¬ 
fluous' numbers, before individuals were compelled to it by famine. 

Now though we might concede to those wno bold the same opinions 
as the author, first, that, if a country were really over-peopled, it might 
be desirable, nay necessary, for part of the population to emigrate, and 
secondly, that, such emigration being proved to be necessary, it would 
be better that it should be undertaken bij a fixed and well-regulated 
pTan, rather than left to the unconnected operations of individuals; we 
are very reluctant to believe tbat^^'ifetiimiry'b^s $jfet such a super¬ 
abundance^ population, as to redder expatriationabsolutely necessary. 
We are persuaded, on the contrary, that many, many years may yet .elapse 
before assy part of Europe will be reduced to the melancholy necessity 
of ba^ppop a part df its citizens, to preserve them from famine. We 
1ie!Ief^'|^yen^witliaut taking' into account the vast tracts of .uncul¬ 
tivated land which Europe still possesses, that improved modes of cul¬ 
tivation mayincrease,an extent of which we have now no concep¬ 
tion, the-, produce ' soU/* We think it probable that Science, 

particularly cbyniist^ilBi^^discomeant of rendering land, now 
barren ana wholly Iptere, capable of producing as much as the 
most favoured sous do tidw. though Providence doubtless intended that 
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the whole earth should one day be peopled, it does not appear to have 
been denned that the object shodld be attained by the distress of 
those who were to carry it into effect. Surety, if increase of population 
were so great an evil, we should be reduced to the necessity of 
changing our opinion of the merits of individuals who have hitherto 
been considered as benefactors of the human race, and of looking upon 
the introduction of inoculation and vaccination, by which thousands, nay 
millions of lives liave been preserved, as a curse instead of a blessing. 

1 The first, and most considerable part of this volume, consists of 
thirty-six letters, in which Dr. Duden gives an interesting account of 
his travels and, observations^ in America, during a period of about 
three years. This part of the work was highly commended, even 
by the critics who were most severe qpon him; their attacks being 
directed against the second part—“ On the Political Nature of 
the North American Republics,”—which they considered to be far 
loo partial, and highly coloured in favour of the American Insti¬ 
tutions. We have so many much more recent and valuable works 
on this subject, for instance, M. de Tocqueville's “Democracy in 
America,” of which* we gave a short notice in No. XXX, p. 470, 
of this Review, that it would be a work of supererogation to examine 
the opinions of* Dr. Duden. The last part of the volume contains, 
some instructions and advice to persons intending to emigrate to Ame¬ 
rica, whether with a view to agricultural or commercial pursuits. 

The object of the second work is stated by the author to be, after 
having by the first work made the reader acquainted with the situation 
of the North Americans, to avail himself of the knowledge so com¬ 
municated, for introducing Ms opinions to the Europeans, and especially 
to the Germans. This new work, therefore, is to be considered as a 
supplement to the preceding, and he accordingly incorporates into" it 
the result of his furtner correspondence with North America. But he 
adds, that it would be ; U mistake to consider it as nothing more, or to 
bcligve that he has «been guided in the performance by his own fa¬ 
vourite views. He declares that he had it always in sight to come to 
an understanding with every one, respecting the most important 
interests of their common country, whatever may be thought of his 
plans of colonization. He brocks then to describe the state of so¬ 
ciety in Europe, as it fqrmenyrWiiii, and as it is now; and it 'must bp 
acknowledged that many of his bhservations are perfectly correct, 

' though the inference^ that he drbws from them may not be admitted. 

« There was a time,” he says, “ and it is not very remote from us, when 
the sober countryman minded only his field and his^cottage. If be thought, 
he thought only upon them;—his wishes and his hopes never drew -hip from 
the beaten track which had ’been followed by his fathers, and it never oo 
t curred to him to seek the happiness of his life beyond the quiet parrow 
circle of his native home. The mechanic had not a thought beyond his 
business; the merchant thought only of his trade; tlie .man of learning of his 
science; the civil officer of his employment; the warrior of bis poft»sie». 
Strictly limited to such individual pursuits, Wgjjhwithout troubling Jilpgisif 
about the afimrs of his neighbour, .every one' k i|pght ine final ot»j$ci sf : his 
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earthly existence in the career opened to him, as it were, by the indentures 
of apprenticeship, considering him to r be foolish or worthless whqfftd other¬ 
wise. The state went on, as if it were a part of the system of inanimate nature, 
and'poople dreamt as little of fundamental changes, as of alterations in the 
course of the stars. .Only he who could not resist the sting of necessity of 
the impulse of passion, made an effort, always limited to individual particu¬ 
lars, and never embracing the whole. In spite of the many interruptions 
caused by wars, every one returned, when peace was restored, to his old 
course, and, if there were exceptions, they were caused rather by accident than 
by the will of man. So it was formerly , but now it is quite different. A rest- * 
Jessness, a struggle, manifests itself among all classes and stations, of which 
modern history offers no previous example. The wish for happiness in this 
world still predominates, it is true, in the minds of men, but every one de¬ 
spairs of finding it in the career which education has pointed out to him. 
Formerly, if any man mistrusted Kis owp pursuits, still the pursuit of another 
seemed to promise what he sought; thus the peasant praised the lot of the 
mechanic, the merchant, that of the man of learning. But now, no class 
believes another to have any peculiar advantage, and, as every one despairs of 
his own career, he despairs also of that of others. 

“ In ail the countries of Europe the governed, ns well as the governments, 
feel, that both public and private life are surrounded- by many embarrass¬ 
ments. Things cannot go on so. All is wrong—there must be a great defect 
somewhere—m this all agree., But where is the defect ? This is the question 
which now forces itself upon everybody. 

“ But the old complaint of the weakness and indolence of human nature is 
too well-founded for us to hope, that many men will give it constant attention, 
without some more powerful excitement. The defect Was perceived long 
before the days of July; but, whatever may be thought of those events at 
Paris, they did this good, that they roused an intellectual activity in Europe, 
which will decide the fate of the world. Not? or never is the time when we 
may venture to propose a general investigation of our situation. The more 
clear the conviction of the stoppage and disturbance of the political machine, 
the more powerful must be the wish to explore the nature and the seat of the 
evil." "V ■:/' "■ ■ : •< 


Our author accordingly proceeds to explain bis views of the present 
state of society, and the causes which have produced the great change 
that has taken place, and respecting which there is an infinite variety 
of opinions. 


“ One petty," he says, “ considers the change as a corruption. The conse¬ 
quence at which Opinion is, that its advocates cannot expect any improvement 
of our situfttioo, except from the improvement of map himself, and if they do 
not prorililejjlbe^eelves much good from chauges in paternal circumstances, 
they sureftHoairifc?>t be expected to call such part of Ouriuititutions bad as 

w .1 *w ! jjir. ' 1 , a f 1 * i * ij* i* •» ■ 
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were formerly |nanifestly good: they nre consequently inclined to defend 

__________ i_j ____ u___a > _nr_ * 
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everything esCrt f ishe^ against reform. However, if many agree in calling a 


ugMiiiav « mi vr vi| »i v v wmug % 

t-r mankind corrupt, they seldom agree in the reason they assign, 
•a saa? |p*eeyry . exposed to innovation throughout Europe must therefore consist 
of many group*, which, for tim-sake ofijpmvenieaee, may be reduced to two 
principal gfoujw; for, ^|h.e . grounds: ; of .^1 complaints of corruption are 

d tHfif Of (l n n t-lBsiblisUl n rlil nnf»MA n!£iU aSSamSim a« iMhSumIIm J .___ a — 

the parties 


grea< 
The pier 


apd princes." 



jporalnpture,0*U‘' attention* is naturally drawn to 
' ‘'''Idlp th^tp two points of view, namely, priests 


think itneoessary to follow our au- 
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tnor in his discussion of those questions. Though he thinks that in 
general^ the clergy, both Protestant *and Rowan Catholic, are adverse 
to religious reform, and princes to political reform, from motives, of 
self-interest, often ill-understood;—he will by no Weans have this Aver¬ 
sion unconditionally ascribed to selfish feelings, many priests may 
defend some dogmas, even against their own conviction, but it may be 
equally true that there are many who are actuated solely by piou9 con¬ 
viction in praying against all innovation. Princes, it is true, have 
' “many personal grounds for maintaining things as they are. But as the 
prince is frequently compared to the father of a family, we all know 
instances of fathers who obstinately adhere to the old system in the ma¬ 
nagement, of their families, disregarding the changes effected by time, 
or the considerations which the more advanced improvement of the 
children requires. But nobody thinks of accusing them of being ac¬ 
tuated by selfish motives. • 

Our chief object in drawing attention to these works is not that they 
contain much that is new to the English reader, who is acquainted 
with the numerous publications on the United States, but because they 
afford a proof of th»increased consideration that is paid in Germany 
to general political questions, and the freedom of discussion which is 
allowed, when they are treated in a temperate manner. The works 
before us, it is true, are printed in the Prussian dominions, where 
authors, perhaps, enjoy more license, than in so mg other states, but 
still the press, even in Prussia, is under a very strict censorship, and 
we may therefore consumer the free discussion of such subjects as an 
indication of the liberality of the government. - « 


Art. XII .—Geschichte der kaiserlichen k'oniglichen Hofbibliothek zu 
Wien , von Tgi Fr. Edlen von Mosel, k,k. wirkl. Hof rathe und erstem 
Custos der Hofbtbtiothek. (History of the Imperial-Royal Court 
Library at Vienna, by I. F. Edler yon Mosel, Aulic Councillor and 
Head-Keeper of the Court Library.) Vienna, 1835. 8vo. pp. 898. 

Just at this juncture, the,account of any foreign public library is of 

? eculiar interest. The^ Committee which has been appointed by the 
louse of Comments to inquire into the affairs of the British Museum^ 
has manifested a -V^ry laudable anxiety to ascertain, fromauthentic 
sources, whether they really manage these things bctter 'pr worse 
abroad. It is indued beyond all doubt, that common fame proclaims 
us much in arrear of all our rivals on the continent in tbiti particular; 
but that common fame is«a common liar, the proverb assures***, and 
experience often proves. We are much mistaken, if some of wife state¬ 
ments we shall extract from the volume now under our notice will 


not a little astonish ,the wholesale 
of foreign public libraries. 

In the first place, we find, firfita the* 
volume before us, that the persons whqy 
imperial library at Vienna are 



of the liberal management 

M' ' , t ' \ *' 

huts attached " the 

;e use of the celebrated 
To the first 
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belong only the Emperor, the imperial family, and a'numerous train 
of officials, who all have the privilege of borrowing the b&oks from 
die library: private learned men are not admitted into this class. It 
is rather disagreeable, in one’s own inquiries at the King’s or Georgian 
library at the British Museum, to find that, after all, not every indivi¬ 
dual book that is inserted in the catalogue has yet been transferred 
from the shelves of Buckingham House to those of Great Russell 
Street; but what are these slight checks to those which a student at 
Vienna must inevitably encounter, every now and then, by finding thaf 
the volume he wishes to peruse is actually in the hands of Majesty or 
ofMetternich? “To the second class,” say the regulations, “ belong all 
the studious, whether native or foreign, to whom the use of the Court 
Library is permitted, but only on the premises of the same and with 
observance of the laws of censorship.” The third class consists of 
non-resident learned men, who are at liberty to address queries to 
the librarians, request them to make extracts from books, &c.; it is 
not stated whether under an obligation to return the compliment with an 
honorarium or not. It will thus be seen that the second class, which 
makes use of the reading-room and has not thfc privilege of taking 
books out of it, exactly answers to our readers of the British Museum, 
with but two differences, both in favour of the London student; that 
here we are under no subjection to the laws of censorship, and that 
there is no “ first class” to annoy us with superior and vexatious pri¬ 
vileges. Let us now then endeavour to ascertain to which of the 
“ reading rooms” the superiority of accommodation belongs. 

A description of that at Vienna was laid before English readers 
fourteen years ago by Dr, T. F. Dibdin, in his “ Bibliographical 
Tour through “France and Germany,” a work which, with all its defects, 
(and their name is legion) will yet be fotirid to furnish a fuller account 
of the public libraries the author visited abroad!, than the reader will 
easily obtain from any other source. “ Almost; the first room which 
you enter,” says Dr. Dibdin, “ is the Reading room. This may hold 
about thirty students comfortably, but I think 1 saw more than forty 
on my first entrance, of whom several, with the invincible phlegm of 
their country, were content to stand leaning against the wall, with 
their books in their hands. The room is doubuess too small for the 
object to which it is applied, and, as it is the fashion in this part of the 
world seldom or never to open the windows, the effect of such an at¬ 
mosphere of hydrogen is most revolting to sensitive nerves.” Steps 
it appears have since been taken to remedy these inconveniences. 
The reader who is impressed with an idea of die liberal management 
of German libraries wfil not perhaps conjecture a method “ identically 
the eipg*’ with that which was actually adopted in the year 1826. 

“ The reading room of the Court Library,’* Mr. von Mosel, its head Custos," 
acknowledges, “ is neither ,large euougbfor its numerous visiters, nor light 
enough for its purpo^. is an obioug^uafe, which at the two small ends 
has on one side the 0|hW &ftly ou$. , In the middle is a long 

table furnished *$4* at about forty persons find room. 

Partly in the reciesi#* Mjn||p[''windows^ partly against the walls around, are 
the desks fdl two and four writs (scriptoren), who, often 
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disturbed by the readers, must pursue their literary labours. The throng of 
the reading public was so great, that the seats at the table were no longer 
sufficient, and many persons were compelled to read standing against the 
walls or before the desks of the officers; while, owing to this overcrowding fhe 
heat in the room was often insupportable, and it became uncommonly diffi¬ 
cult to keep the readers under proper survey. To remedy this unpleasant 
state of things, the prefect, (the head officer of the library,) had a notice 
put up at the foot of the staircase, that only s 4 many persons would be ad¬ 
mitted as could find room at the table. In addition to this, opportunities 
'Were taken to refer the students to the University Library, and to get rid of 
readers for amusement, while the prefect afforded to distinguished men of 
learning, cither native or foreign, a place in his office, though exceedingly 
cramped for room. Thus at last the number of visiters was brought into a 
belter proportion to the space at disposal, which must however still be acknow¬ 
ledged very insufficient, when it is considereA that many learned men, in the 
course of their inquiries, have need of several works at once for comparison, 
thnt sometimes maps and folios are required for study, and that it is here 
even that amateurs and artists must inspect the copper-plate engravings, 
which are generally contained in volumes or portfolios of the largest folio 
size,—all which, from the close neighbourhood of the readers to one another, 
is hardly possible, and often downright impossible.’' 

* 

This reducing the number of visiters to a proportion with the space 
at disposal seems to us but a very sorry method of making both ends 
meet. At the British Museum, although accommodation is there pro¬ 
vided for one hundred and twenty readers, the same complaint of 
want of room is beginning to be made, and is about to be remedied, not 
by depriving those desirous of knowledge of the means of acquiring 
it, not by decreasing the numbers, but, simple expedient, by increasing 
the room! As-to the second inconvenience complained of by Mr. von 
Mosel, the difficulty of keeping under survey some Tojty students 
whose elbows touched, we cannot but regard his mention of it as a 
very left-handed compliment to the learned of Vienna. In such close 
contact, they mighty one would think, survey one another; and, unless 
a large proportion *of them consisted of downright abandoned cha¬ 
racters, there would be very little danger of theft. As Mr. von 
Mosel speaks of learned men in their inquiries often having need of 
several works at once, we were rather surprised to find, in the regula¬ 
tions, that to each reader only one work can be allowed at a time, 
with merely such auxiliary books as may be necessary. At thiT 
British Museum the number of works that may be had at a time is 
altogether unlimited. , 

We have no doubt that our readers have now come to the same 
conclusion to which this work has led ourselves, that admission to the 
reading room in Great Russell Street is much‘more desirable than to 
that at the Imperial Palace of Vienna. We are obliged to add, tnfit in 
* other points the comparison is not so much in our favour;—the Im¬ 
perial Library, which contains about 300,000 volumes, acknowledges 
hut three equals in Europe, that of the Vatican at Rome, and the 
Royal Libraries at Paris arid Manich. Q|ir oyra great national col¬ 
lection is not only inferior to that of the capital of Bavaria, hut to that 
of the University of Gdttingen*, and yanks b»t eighth or ninth among 
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the distinguished libraries of this quarter of the world. The number 
of books contained in it, even with the addition of the late king’s 
munificent present, does not amount to more than about two hundred 
arid’'twenty thousand, or little more than half that of the great deposi¬ 
tary of knowledge at Munich. 

We hope that one result of the labours of the recently appointed 
Committee will be to direct a vigorous augmentation of the stores of 
foreign literature at the Museum, so as to place our national library a 
little more on a level with our national pretensions. Several of the 
most distinguished works which have issued from the press on the con¬ 
tinent have not yet found their way tq it, but we suspect that, after 
all, foreign public libraries may even be as censurable on this score. 
It appears, by the work under notice, that Stuart and Revett’s Anti¬ 
quities of Athens did not make its appearance at the Imperial Library 
till 1814, some twenty years, at least after it ought. Be that as it 
may, we cannot help regarding it as a national disgrace, that the 
richest and most populous capital in Europe should not boast one 
library at least of the very first rank; and we are encouraged to hope by 
the signs of the times that many years will not pass before it does so. 

Within the last few years, much has indeed btfen done towards this 
desirable object. The splendid library-hall at the Museum has been 
added tb the too scanty catalogue of the “ Lions of London.” Mr. von 
Mosel speaks of that at Vienna as declared by all the learned men of 
Germany, England, France, and Italy, as without its equal in Europe. 
It is true that Dr. Dibdiu spoke of it in 1821 as beyond comparison, 
but we suspect that in our own it has since found its rival. Dr. Wil¬ 
liam Horn, who recently published an account of his travels in Ger¬ 
many and England, speaks of the library at the Mussum as the most 
splendid building of the kind he ever saw, though he had been at 
Vienna not many months previously. 

We have hardly left ourselves room to add that Mr. von Mosel’s 
work is less of a description, and more of a history, than wc could 
have wished it,—a fuller account of the works contained in the library 
might perhaps have usefully occupied the place of rather uninteresting 
biographical accounts of its various librarians, many of whom did 
nothing worthy of especial notice. A view and a plan of the library 
given, which we should not have mentioned, as thinking the reader 
would take it for granted, had they not been unaccountably omitted in 
Wilken’s otherwise commendable history of the library of Berlin. 
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Art. XII J. — Des Masters Godefrit Hagen, der Zeit Stadtschreibers , Rciny- 
chrdnik der Stadt Coin am dcm dreizehntcn J ah rbunder t. Mit Antfi’er- 
kungen and Wdrterbuch; nach der cinzigen alien Handschrift zutn 
erstenmale vollstandig herausgcgeben von E. von Groote, Stadtrath. 
(The Rhyming Chronicle of the City ofA’ologne, during the thir¬ 
teenth century, by Master Godefrit Ilagcn, Town Clerk at the time. 
• Now first published, with Notes and Glossary, &c., by E, von Groote.) 
Coin am Rhein. 1834. Svo. 

There is no class of books to 'A’hich we are disposed to extend a more 
ready welcome than those productions of the days that are past, whether 
they consist of the chronicles of the histdrian, or of the fables of the 
poet, in which arc shadowed fottli, as in g. minor, the spirit and ten¬ 
dency of the age in which they were composed. They are the only 
trustworthy authorities to whom we can apply, when we would learn 
the animus which influenced the doughty actors of those stirring times. 
In the imaginative details of the minstrel, and in the quaint records of 
the annalist, the charms of their narrations are heightened by casual 
and accessory touches, unwittingly copied by the writers from the busy 
secnes acting before them, which serve to give an increased interest to 
their pages, and make those pages faithful pictures of the era in which 
they were composed, by exhibiting of the very age and body of that time 
its form and pressure. 

This Rhyming Chronicle, from the pen of the worthy Town Clerk of Co¬ 
logne, Master Godefrit Hagen, who perhaps .wrote himself Master from 
his connection as master-singer with one of the good old guijds of poetry, 
is one which will justify to the fullest the remarks which we have just 
made, and to all who admit their justice the publication of this volume 
cannot but be highly acceptable. Those readers, on the other hand, 
who would estimate it only in proportion to the amount of exact histori¬ 
cal information which may be found in it, roust also be tinder obliga¬ 
tions to its editor for bringing before the public an account written by 
an eyewitness, and one, too, who was enabled by liis public situation of 
Syndicus to collect information from every source, on some of the most 
important events in the history of Cologne. This chronicle, the value 
of which is sufficiently proved by the fact that the editors of the 
“ Monumcnta Germanise Historica ” purpose including it in that Col¬ 
lection, contains nearly 7000 lines, and is, with the exception of about 
700 lines at the commencement, in which the writer, iu accordance 
with the fashion of his times, narrates the introduction of Christianity 
into Cologne, and sundry wonderful circumstances which attended and 
followed that event, devoted to a history of the affairs of that short but 
eventful period in the history of the city, which intervened between the 
years 1250 and 1270. % 

“ One of the most important periods jn the history of Cologne,” says the 
editor, “ is indisputably that during which the writer of» this rhyming chro¬ 
nicle flourished, and the events of which he describes, for the most part, as au 
eyewitness. It is the time in which the city, contending against the re- 
VOL. XVII. NO. XXXIII. Q 
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peated assaults of the archhishop aud nobles of the archbishopric of Cologne, 
not only gained its freedom, but fortunately maintained and established it, 
y^hile many of the neighbouring German cities failed in similar attempts; in 
which, moreover, the class of artizans and tradesmen endeavoured by increas¬ 
ing industry and wealth to diminish the ancient, for the most part benevolent, 
but also oftentimes misused, authority of the aristocratic party; and in which, 
although not until after ma*w fruitless contests and bloody discomfitures, they 
still by degrees accomplished their object. Already," in preceding times, had 
the archbishops frequently endeavoured to bring this rich, and, from its exten¬ 
sive population, powerful, city under their dominion; but even the vigorous 
Anno failed in this, partly for that the doughty burghers knew how to protect 
themselves, partly for that the jealousy of,the neighbouring princes, and even 
of the emperor himself, would not allow them to look on indifferently, and 
suffer the power of the archbishop to receive sucli an important accession of 
strength.”— Preface, p. 1. 

This is the language of th6 editor with regard to the state of parties 
when the dissensions here described broke out between the archbishop 
and the city on the right of coinage. At a time when the quantity of 
currency in circulation was but small, but an active commerce intro¬ 
duced coins of most various degrees of value, tb€re arose in the city of 
Cologne an officially constituted guild under the name of Husgenossen , 
whose duty it was not only to superintend the coinage of the city, but 
to ascertain the relative value which all foreign money introduced into 
it bore to the standard of Cologne, and to make the same known. And, 
for the more ready discovery of fraud or error, the money of Cologne 
was always impressed with the same stamp, and a pattern piece was 
deposited in the sacrarium of the cathedral, with which the coin in circu¬ 
lation might at all times be compared. The archbishop had, on the 
other hand, mints at several places, but the city authorities refused to 
receive money of his coinage, if it differed in stamp aud standard from 
their own. By an arrangement entered into by Cardinal Hugo and 
Albertus Magnus, in April, 1252, on the occasion of a dispute between 
the archbishop and the city, it was agreed that tlife archbishop should be 
allowed to coin money of different impress and value, upon three occa¬ 
sions only, namely, when a new archbishop was elected and confirmed; 
secondly, when he followed the host of the emperor beyond the Alps 
(against the infidels); and lastly, which is, however, not to be found in the 
document referred to, although expressly mentioned by the chronicler— 

“ Dar na als hie zo Rome komet in die stat 

Umb syn pallium ind brengit dat, 

Pan so tnaich hie die ander muntze maichen’’—v. 714, &c. 

• 

when the archbishop should go to Rome t° bear his pall there. The 
archbishop, who had frequently attempted to alter the impress of his 
coinage and impair its standard, could not forgive the city for the perse¬ 
verance with which they maintained their ancient rights and privileges; 
and hence arose those feuds between them ‘and liim, which led to 
Ins removal from Cologne, and thereby to a long series of disputes aud 
hostile measure*. * 

It is not our intention to analyse the progress of the dissensions here 
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commenced, and of the events which arose out of them; our object has 
* been rather to call attention to the volume than to epitomize it: we shall 
therefore content ourselves with giving another extract from the preface, 
and terminate our notice with a few lines from the Chronicle itself, as a 
specimen of the dialect in which it is composed. 

te Remarkable is the resemblance which thc^vents here described as at¬ 
tending the historical development of the municipal constitution of Cologne, 
in the thirteenth century, bear to those of Florence in the fourteenth, as de¬ 
scribed by Macchiaveili. The comparison between the cities might easily be 
carried even to the most minute points, and to the characters of the acting 
personages. For instance, the second hook yf Macchiavelli’s History shows us 
now Walter di Iirienne, Duke of Athen, sought about 1343 to make himself 
master of the city of Florence, for which purpose he employed the same means 
which Conrad von llochstettcn had attempted against Cologne from about 1240 
to 1250 : both endeavoured to win over the lower classes of the people to their 
side; to divide the nobility into contending factions, and, where the end in 
view could not be accomplished by open violence, recourse was had tobrihery 
and intrigue. As Engelbert of Falkcnberg had the party of the { Weisen’ on 
his side, and had through their breach of faith nearly brought the city under 
his power; so were therein Florence the Buondeimonti and Cavalcanti, who 
fought upon the side of the duke; in both cities, however, were treason and 
perjury justly punished with banishment. These feuds lasted above a hundred 
years in Cologne, as in Florence, and a Matthias Overstolz in the one, like a 
Lorenzo di Medici in the other, will remain for ever distinguished for his great 
personal energy and virtues as a citizen,”—pp. 10, 11. 

As our promised extract from the Chronicle must be a short one, we 
cannot, perhaps do better than give our readers the few lines with which 
Master Godefrit commences, in all piety, his task. 

"Dich ewige Got van hemclrich, 

Dynen sun, de eweliche 

Mit dyr is, ind dynen hiigen geist, 

Want ir dry vermogit alremcist, 

5. So bidfle ich, dat ir tnyr doit volleist 
Zo eyme boiche, dat ich wil begynnen - 
Van dingeu, Hie zo Coelne enbynnen 
Der hilger srede sint gescheit. 

Nu en byn ich Icider so kunstich neit, 

10. Dat ich dat boich moge volmaichcn 
Van alie den dingen ind den saichen, 

Die Coelne schade baint gedain, 

Ir dry eyn Got ir en wilt myr bestain 
Mit vrre helpen also by, 

15. Dat is ummer bliue ind sy , 

Warnynge d^r vil hilger stede, 

Der Kirst durch syner naoeder beide 
Ind der hiigen die da ynne restent 
Zo Gode wert hainuso geuestint 
20. Dat Coe'oe ain alie miswendc 

Ire dinck noch her zo goeden endc 
Hint braicht,die ire siitt weder waren/’ &c. 


Q 


o 
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Art. XIV.— LeMonde comme il est. (The World as it is.) Parle Mar¬ 
quis de Custine. 2 vols. 8vo. Bruxelles, 1836. 

We seldom bestow our time or pages upon the innumerable novels 
incessantly pouring from .|ie French press, unless impelled thereto by 
extraordinary merit or demerit, or, what to critics is more attractive, 
by a combination of both. We are, however, occasionally tempted to 
deviate from our rule, and one of the exceptions even now occurs. 
Of M. de Custine we know nothing, and his “ Monde comme il est" dis¬ 
plays neither the brilliant talents, nor^ the pernicious abuse of those 
talents, which we have had to deplore and condemn, even whilst 
irresistibly admiring, in the productions of the soi-disant George 
Sand; but there are some two or three points about this novel, 
that induce us to make brief mention of it. The first point is 
that we may venture to name it to the fairer portion of our readers 
without dreading to tarnish their mental purity, or if we are to 
speak the exact truth, with less apprehension than French Novels 
usually excite, though it must be confessed tlAit the World as it is, 
in M. le Marquis de Custine’s notions and volumes, is a world with 
which we had rather that our wives and daughters should remain 
unacquainted. The second point is that the story is essentially ori¬ 
ginal, inasmuch as the heroine, a prodigious heiress, is very ugly; 
not merely plain, but positively and strikingly ugly, and the whole dis¬ 
tress and interest of the book arises from her being unable to believe 
in the genuineness of the passion, deep if not ardent, with which her 
intellectual charms and moral qualities have inspired a dissipated 
young man of fashion and gallantry, with whom she is herself secretly 
but invincibly in love. The third point is that these volumes offer us 
a picture of south-western Normandy, physical and. social, somewhat 
comic, and yet more discordant with the boasts in which la belle France 
is wont to indulge, of being in advance of all other nations, England 
included, in civilization. We should however, in justice to the author 
and to Normandy, observe that the tale dates a few years back, prior 
to the revolution of the Three glorious Days , and when the Jesuits, or 
the Congregation, their modern title, were endeavouring to entangle 
France in their cobweb toils; the exposure of which, though assuredly 
no longer politically important, seems to be one of our noble author’s 
objects. 

M. de Custine gives us various sketches of manners. We are first 
introduced to la vie dq Chateau (country-house life); the pretenders to 
the hand of the. ugly heiress, Jacqueline p de Senaer, with their re¬ 
spective allies, being assembled in a Norman chateau, most pictu¬ 
resquely situated, where she is visiting j the cabals and trickery, wise 
and unwise, of the opposing parties; And the provincial manners of the 
better class, are, well bit off. Hence the li£ro, Edmond d’Offlize, 
when reluctantly but decisively rejected by the over-prudent Jacque¬ 
line, repairs to Ids' own chateau, where he has never resided; and 
which, tho.ugh not very remote, is situated in a yet more retired dis¬ 
trict. We extract part of his journey as exemplifying the physical and 
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moral condition of this part of Normandy—which will perhaps remind 
the reader of Ireland. '* 

“ In this part of France, as in some others, what is called a road of pom- 
munication might better be called a ditch of separation, especially 'along 
valleys. There the intercourse between different parishes is carried on 
through ravines or quagmires, ploughed from one end to the other by three 
ruts, which serve respectively for the passage^/of the two wheels and the 
horse of the cart. One journeys for hours over rolling stones, like fragments 
of a broken wall; and these heaps of ruins are intermixed with rocks, stumps 
of trees, and logs of wood, and lucky is the traveller who is not brought to a 
dead stand by abysses of mud, known in the country under the name of mol - 
litres (are we to translate this soft places?) 

«*#**#*# 

At about half a league from his own housp, Edmond was aroused from his 
reverie by the sudden stopping of his carriage. The nave of the hind wheel 
rested upon the edge of the rut, whilst the fellies could uot reach the bottom, 
so deep was the gulf. The horses made an effort to proceed. Traces and 
harness broke, and the postillion's horse fell with his rider. Edmond, fearful 
that the man might be seriously hurt, sprang from the carriage and flew to 
raise him. He was unharmed, and rose, saying: 

“ 4 I knew we cou!du*t get through.’ 

(Of course so much of the joke as turns upon the Norman dialect, 
we must lose.) 

“ ‘ And to whom did you state that the road was impassable?’ asked Ed¬ 
mond. 

“ ‘ Me ? To nobody. You asked for horses to Offlrze, I’m the post-boy , 
I’m no counsellor.’ 

44 4 Are we past the worst of the road ?’ 

“ ‘ No, Sir, your carriage ’ll never get through.’ 

44 4 Where are we ?’ * 

“ ‘ Oh! that’s more than I can tell you. But this way goes along the hedge 
of M. le Marquis d’Etang’s court-yard.’ 

“ * Is the marquis come back from his tour?’ 

44 4 That’s more than I can tell you.’ 

44 4 What? Do you hot know if he’s at home ?’ 

44 4 Nay, he has been seen hereabouts.’ 

**•**#•* 

44 Edmond leaped over the hedge into M. d’Etang’s court-yard, and, looking 
about for the house, was surprised to see nothing but grass, spreading ns far 
ns the eye could reach, under a wood of apple trees, through the stems of*. 
which might be seen slated buildings for making cyder. M. d’Offlize did not 
know that in Normandy a court-yard (tour) means an orchard surrounding 
a mansion, a farm house, or often only a barn, or other such building.’’ 

After some search he finds the chateau; the reader will recollect 
that a French chateau is not quite synonymous with an English castle. 

44 A'vestibule, strewed with fragments of broken windows, led him to a 
staircase, at the top of which he met a stout servant-girl, who, with a bunch 
’ of nettles was cleaning an earthen milk-pan, that she was about to place be¬ 
fore her master’s fire, {hp only one in the house; for, when alone,'M. de 
l’Etang had his dinner cooked in his own room. The girl with her finger 
pointed out her master’s door to the visiter.” 

The marquis, however, annoyed at being thu& surprised, received 
his neighbour with courteous kindness; sent help to extricate the 
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carriage, atul detained tlic traveller for the night. In the course of 
conversation he inquires, 

“WVell, my young neighbour, what political colour will you assume?* 

u * None. 1 come here to arrange tny own affairs, and not to govern 
the country.’ 

“ ‘ That answer shows me\that you know neither the country nor the. age. 
Here, to avoid assuming a colour, is to let one be given you; and an odious 
one, that of indifferentism, of egotism.’ ” 

But, as we propose not to spare M. de Custine many pages, we 
cannot extract the whole of the libcralist Marquis’s dissertation upon 
the miseries of political neutrality, or» his explanation of how dis¬ 
agreeable M. d’Offlize’s arrival will be to his ultra-royalist, lawyer- 
steward, who having, as the representative of the Seigneurs d’Offlize, 
once Suzerains of the district, with the Marquises d’Etang for their 
vassals, long been the great nfan of the neighbourhood, and must ac¬ 
cordingly dislike being supplanted by his principal, or in vulgar 
parlance, bis master. Neither can we find room for the gradual 
offence taken by M, Lamazure, the said «o/a»c-steward, at the simple 
manners of the man of real fashion, which appeiEr to him supercilious, 
overbearing, and rude, because not formal. We will rather select,'as 
giving the same feelings more condensed and more comically, a visit 
paid by M. le Comte d’Offlize to one of the notabilities of the market 
town ( bourg ) of Offlize, which its inhabitants wilt on no, account 
endure to have called a village. 

“ The first house at which Edmond called, was that, of M. Lecointel, tip- 
fitafij and assistant to the mayor ( huissier, et adjoint .) 

Ip ft 0 * 0 

“ Madame Lecointel was in her kitchen, but not in wooden shoes ( subols ), 
because she had just returned from mass. M. d’Offlize entered so abruptly 
that he caught her before she could rush into the parlour, shut the door 
behind her, and, unseen, put the room to rights, whilst she sent the servant- 
girl with a message of excuse, requesting M. le Coi^tc d’Offlize to wait a 
moment. Being hindered from observing this rustic etiquette was a heavy 
offence to the good lady. 

“ M. d’Offlize observing that, by way of doing him honour, she was about 
to lead him to au uninhabited part of the house, civilly objected, saying the 
kitchen would do quite as well for him as for Madame Lecointel. Her era- 
‘"“‘bamissnient now gave place to resentment. Pale with anger, she paused, 
said within herself: ‘ Does he think the kitchen good enough for me? that 1 
am not fit to have a parlour?* and then, speaking with an effort, added aloud: 
* Ah, M. le Comte d’Offlize, for a Parisian it’s not very civil to want to stay 
in the kitchen.’ 

u ‘ I do not think of Faris now, Ma’am.’ 

“ * Do you then suppose that you are amongst savages?* rejoined the lady 
sharply. * To be sure we poor folks do not know how to receive great lords, 
but at all events we don’t let, them sit down in the kitchen.’ Aud, in her* 
wrath, shaking the sugar-loaf shaped,cap upon her head, she led him into the 
parlour. ■ 1 

u There she placed him opposite to that side of the room which was papered 
with views of Paris.* When he was seated, when the window-shutters had, 
with some di$culty, been successively opened, when, after sundry whisperings 
with the servant-girl, the leg of mutton and the basket of eggs had been re- 
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moved, the broken crokery swept away, the cat turned out, and a favourite 
lien shut up in a dark closet; when alf these arrangements were completed, 
the lady, full of her new paper, asked her visiter, * Do you recognize your 
own country?’ m * ■* 

“ M. d’Ofilize, who was not thinking of the parlour paper, supposed she 
spoke of the valley of Ofllizc, and answered ‘ I hud no recollection whatever 
of it.’ * 

“ t Humph!’ thought the lady, ‘ these Parisians are not quite so clever as 
we are taught to believe/ 

******** 

“ Edmond finding it heavy work to make Madame Lecointel chat, asked 
for M. Lecointel. 

“ * He’s out on horseback, Sir, she replied. 

u * I am sorry for it, I wished to speak to him about M. Lainazure, who is 
leaving me.’ * 

“ No answer. 

“ ‘ You know that he is leaving me?’ * 

“ 4 Hush !’ said his hostess at length, anxiously laying a linger on her lips. 

4 That is the paling of his garden.’ 

“ 4 And what of that ?’ asked Edmond. 

“ 4 We might be overheard.’—The garden paling was a hundred yards 

distant from M. Lecointel’s house. 

****** 

44 Edmond tried a new topic, which he thought might be congenial, and 
said,‘I find a great chnnn in country life. It is so unlike Paris—-such com¬ 
plete repose/ 

“ 4 I don’t know, never having been there,’ rejoined Madame Lecointel 
disdainfully. 

44 * Oh, you have never visited Paris?’ 

“ 4 1 spoke of the country, M. Je Comte/ 

“ And Edmond recollected he had already been told that Ofllize was a 
town.* ***** M. Vatard, the sparkling, airy, elegant, M. Vatard (tax-col¬ 
lector of the Commune), now entered. To show his fashionable ease, he was 
scarce civil to M. d’Offlizc, stretched his neck in greeting to his fair neighbour, 
flung himself noisily upon the nearest chair, and tossing hack his head thus 
addressed M. d’Offiizei! 

44 4 M. le Comte must liave'been pleased with the vicar’s sermon. Ah, ha! 
lie is something different from the curate. He knows the world/ 

“ Edmond was displeased by M. Vatard’s self-sufficient tone and manner; 
but quietly answered: ‘ I cannot yet quite judge of your vicar’s talent, hut i 
did not think his subject well chosen/ 

44 ‘ IIow so, M. le Comte?’ asked Madame Lecointel sharply. 
u * He preached against luxury and fashion,’ rejoined Edmond; ‘and 1 
should have thought Offlize safe from such vanities/ 

444 What, M. le Comte, you think us unfit to profit by the lessons addressed 
to the inhabitants of great towns! Really that holding ns rather too 
cheap. What, can I have.luxury because I am but a poor bourgeoise? * * 
* * Do you deny os even vanity ? What do you take us for ?’ f ’ 

• But we are running into greater length than we had intended, and 
shall lay down the pen, satisfied tljaf we have given a sufficient sketch 
of the Norman bourgs and of M. de C us tine’s talent. 
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Abt. XV.— The Portfolio ; or a Collection of State Papers, illustrative 

of the History of our Times. No. I. to No. V. London. Ridgway. 

ft ^ 

We have taken occasion in one of otir late Numbers to refer to this 
publication, respecting which it is but fair to admit that opinions are 
much divided. Agreeably however, to our plan, announced in No. 
XXIX., of giving the opinions of eminent continental critics on English 
publications, we shall extract a few passages from a critical analysis of 
the Portfolio, by Dr. C. F. Wurm, the able editor of Die Zeitscbrift, 
a periodical work, commenced with the year 1835, at Hamburg. It 
appeared in the “ Blatter fur literaris£he Unterhaltung,” printed at 
Leipzig, (Nos. 54—57, for 1836), and as illustrative of the state of 
public opinion in Germany otf some of the important questions touched 
upon in The Portfolio, we conceive that this notice of it will not be 
uninteresting to our readers. 

Referring to the despatches of Prince Lieven, Count Matuszewicz, 
and Count Pozzo di Borgo, in the years 1826 and 1829, published in the 
4th and 5th Numbers of The Portfolio, the Reviewer thus remarks,— 

“ But have we occasion for these despatches to prove that in those years 
it was the interest of Russia to occupy France with the Peninsula, and that 
Russia has found means to keep one English administration after another 
(Tories and Whigs alike) inactive, whilst she was preparing in the East that 
which is now coming to maturity before our eyes? Even the councillor of state, 
Nebenius, must, it appears, be content to see his prediction quoted (No. IV. 
p. 109), that England, if she should soon take a fancy to stand forth again as 
mistress of the ocean, would find the Black Sea closed against her. The ques¬ 
tion concerning the Dardanelles is become a vital question for the naval power 
of England. A crisis is at hand—a serious, nay, an awful one—which 

threatens to reach the hearths and the homes of far distant nations, whose 
opinions are not even asked, unless the conciliatory policy of Prussia, unless the 
firm bearing, or—have we not witnessed much that was not to be foreseen ?—an 
imposing resolve, of Austria, should succeed in laying the storm.” 

The Reviewer then proceeds to notice the Russian Memoir published 
in Nos. II. and III. of The Portfolio, in the following manner:— 

“ There is a very remarkable article (II. 57—92; III. 114—155), which, 
under the title of a Russian Memoir or a Russian Note, has been mentioned in 
~ many German papers, and from which considerable extracts have been given in 
the Hamburgh ‘ Zeitsehriflt fiir Politik, Handel upd Handelsrccht.’ But this 
communication is founded only on such passages as had been published before 

the appearance of the Portfolio in the British and Foreign Review. 

The only conceivable object of such a paper would be to excise in Germany 
hatred against Russia, niyl. in Prussia, in particular, jealousy and suspicion of 
that power. But in this case there would be displayed, together with much 
cleverness of invention, too great clumsiness of arrangement; inasmuch as the 
document lacks all those marks which might contribute to deceive, and to cause, 
it to be considered as a diplomatic copmauwication emanating front the Russian 
government. It is far more probable mat this paper Ms really been written— 
no matter by whom—to render the idea of a Russian protectorate agreeable to 
the second-rat^ German powers. How^far it may contain the views of the cabi¬ 
net of St. P^tersburgh,Vow far the writer and his work may enioy the patronage 
of that cabinet, is a matter on which the reviewer feels himself not called upon 
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to hazard any conjectures. But assuredly, It is the affair of every German to 
concern himself about the star of politic&l salvation which is here announced, 
about the new guarantee of German freedom which is here presented.” 

“ To say nothing of measures that are already designated as provisional, tlierc 
arises from the peculiar tendency of this Memoir, a question, on which not a 
single word is bestowed:—if, namely, Russia is so much better qualified than 
Austria or Prussia for the Protector of the Gern^h Confederation, is it because 
Russia's principles of intellectual intercourse so far surpass in liberality those of 
the Austrian and Prussian governments? What the author thinks of the German 
nation, of the German states, of the German princes, may be collected from the 
following passage: - 

“ * The princes of the small constitutional German states, oppressed by their - 
ambitious legislatures, as Louis XVI. was by his National Convention, in re¬ 
membrance of this great warning example, have now themselves acknowledged 
that, on the further licentiousness of their chambers depend their existence or 
non-existence. They now offer a hand to Prussia, to curb the liberty of their 
chambers, whilst they willingly submit themselves to the general decrees of the 
Diet, and only give way, in one common spirit of conservation, to the necessities 
of the times.’ ” 

“ Further, what is to become of the constitutions ? Only the peculiar local 
and provincial interests need be drawn into the sphere of public discussion. 
(II. 79.) It may, perhaps, do the author a service, to remind him that Eliza¬ 
beth of England warned her parliament against interfering in state affairs, and 
that at a time when in Germany not an inch of territory could be alienated, not 
a treaty concluded, not a sovereignty erected, not a war carried on, without the 
assent of the states. This may serve for a reply to the assertion that, in the 
constitutions of Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, Nassau, Baden, and Weimar, the consti¬ 
tutions of England and France are copied almost verbatim, without any regard 
to the ancient institutions of those countries of Germany (II. 80.) It is, cer¬ 
tainly, edifying to see here, in the first place, how English and French institutions 
arc thrown pell mell into one bag; and in the next, to find it in,exulting simpli¬ 
city affirmed, that the Euglish constitution is described somewhere—(perhaps in 
the ‘ Statutes at Large,')—so compendiously, that one may copy it out word 
for word; and, lastly, that such a total ignorance prevails on the subject of the 
earliest, the most important, of all German rights, a right that existed before 
parchments—the right-of granting or refusing taxes. After the author has per¬ 
suaded himself that the German princes have learned to separate their interests 
from those of their people, he shows them how to separate their interests also 
from the Prussian, that is to say, as soon as the end which caused them to offer 
the hand to Prussia has been attained. This point is connected with the prin¬ 
ciples of material intercourse; and in the above-mentioned spirit, tire dissolution 
of the Prussian custom-house system, calculated for political objects, is pre- " 
dieted.” 

“ The last disquisition,” proceeds Dr. Wurm, “ treats of the development of 
the German Confederation, ‘ under the equal or unequal influence of Austria 
and Prussia.’ An equal influence is not conceivable. Immediately afterwards 
comes tlie startling proposition that ‘sooner or later th§ influence of both powers 
may be paralyzed'(III. 124./ Austria is thrown in every way into the back¬ 
ground : but of Prussia, it is said, that she will have in time to expeet a much 
'stronger opposition from the Diet than from the cabinet of Vienna; that this cir¬ 
cumstance may perhaps iqduce the cabinet of Berlin to attempt to reduce and to 
break the political power of the Diet; but, fortunately, Austria will, on the like 
grounds, strive to uphold its influence and stability. 

“ Hence it is, that the writer pretends to infer that the independence of the 
smaller German states cannot be guaranteed, cither by Prussia or Austria, and 
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tliat the guarantee of some great foreign power must be welcome to the Diet. 
It is,-however, difficult to persuade oneVself that this conclusion is actually 
drayvn in this manner. In each of the two great German powers lies the gua¬ 
rantee against the subjugation of the weaker states by die other— therefore , the 
guarantee of a third foreign power is necessary! England, we are then told, 
from its insular position, and as a merely naval power, is not adapted for this 
purpose, consequently there lkjio other choice but between France and Russia. 

“ Assuredly, as for England, she would decline the protectorate of Germany. 
The connection with Hanover has already given cause sufficient for discontent 
to the nation, and for vexation to the first, second, and third George. Eng¬ 
land’s policy is purely national, or, if you please, selfish—and what policy is not? 

• The German liberals would egregiously deceives themselves if they imagined that 
England would raise a finger for the preservation of their constitutions. Eng¬ 
land is no further interested in the matter than in so far as it could not be 
doubtful, in case of a war of prinbiples, which party the people of the constitu¬ 
tional states would espouse. But, even then, the policy of England consists in 
avoiding such a war. As to the independence of individual states of the Ger* 
manic Confederation, England is interested only in a limited degree—in regard, 
for instance, to the mouths of the Elbe and the Wcser. Again, it is a general 
interest of England’s that the German states should not fall under the supre¬ 
macy, mediate or immediate, of any foreign power; that all Germany should 
be upheld, without caring much within what limits or in what number of sepa¬ 
rate Btates. But, in the interior, indeed in the greater part of Germany, there is 
no confidence, no cordiality towards England; and it will not be otherwise, 
friendly political relations will not take place between England and Germany, 
till England has purified her commercial system and made an arrangement with 
the German states founded on just principles of reciprocity. After long hesita¬ 
tion, such an arrangement on the part of England will appear, not as some 
heated declaimcrs in the states of the Union ( rereinttaaten ) imagine—as the 
compulsory result of necessity, but as so completely grounded in the interest of 
England, that in Germany the proffered hand will be still eagerly grasped, 
though not with warmheartedness as that of a friend. 

“ As a matter of course, the Germans will not solicit a French guarantee of 
their Confederation any more than a Russian. The anonymous writer has cer¬ 
tainly enumerated abundance of services rendered by Russia to German indc- 

S sndencc. Were we to admit them all without any question, the necessity of a 
ussian protectorate would by no means follow. It would be superfluous to 
waste further words on the subject, were not the Germans charged with ingrati¬ 
tude—* the most tlespicable ingratitude.’ This accusation demands a brief reply. 
The author goes bock to the time of Catherine the Great and her ‘ guarantee of 
w the peace of Westphalia.' Was the way in which she supported the Bavarian 
plan of exchange in the spirit of the peace of Westphalia? It is declared to 
have been an unprecedented, incomprehensible blindness in the German elec¬ 
tors not to have thrown themselves at once, in 1790, into the arms of Russia, as 
one of them (the Elector of Tretes) did in the following year. Do people, then, 
take the Germans for children, or for imbecile old men who have lost their 
memory, that they talk to them of such things ip such a tone? Are, then, the 
works of those times annihilated? Are the documents and the facts swept away 
together ? The truth is, that the peace of Westphalia was, as usual, renewed and 
confirmed at the peace of Teschen, |tl 1709. Russia guaranteed the peace of 
Teschen before the emperor and empms Seceded to it, <and without her guarantee 
being solicited. Upon this was founded the claim of the Russian cabinet to in¬ 
terfere thenceforward in the affairs of*the empire. Was it any wonder if the 
Germans recoiled front such a foreign interference? But Russia guaranteed the 
Polish constitution just as well as the peace of Westphalia. Not Russia’s ene- 
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mies—no, the Russian cabinet itself, drew the parallel in the manifesto of May, 
IS, 1792:— % 

“ * C’est ainsi qu’ils ont eula perfide addresse d’infeerprbter l’acfe par lequel Ja 
Ituasie garantit la constitution legitime do cette nation, comme un joug onoreux 
et avilissaiit, tandis que les plus grands empires, et entr’atitres celni de l’Alle- 
magne, loin de rejetter cette sorte de garantie, les on£ envisagees, recherchees, et 
replies, comme le ciment le plus soliue de leurs pnopri£t£s et de leur independ¬ 
ence.' ” 

We shall not follow Dr. Wurm through his further strictures on the 
policy of Russia, but merely quote his concluding remarks:—“ A state 
which cannot subsist without fpreign guarantee is lost. A nation that 
cannot preserve its independence without foreign guarantee deserves it 
not. The German Confederation needs no foreign guarantee, so long 
as the two great powers are true to the* Confederation, the princes to 
their people, and the people to themselves. In the contrary case, no 
guarantee can save them.’ 1 


■*„'* To the inquiry of a Correspondent at Hull, the Reviewer of Rossellini’s 
work makes the following reply:—The argument of Sir William Drummond, 
that the chymists of Egypt (from the names of which, Cham and Chemia, the 
names of chymistry and alcnymy are derived) had the art of retaining gold in 
a liquified state, is inferential but fair. Moses possessed the art, as appears 
from Exodus, xxxii. 20, where he is described (and the original Hebrew is more 
express upon the subject than our translation) as fusing gold, making it potable 
and causing the Jews to drink of it. This modern chymistry cannot do. Now 
if Moses possessed the art, the fair inference is, that the Egyptian chymists 
possessed it too; inasmuch as Moses was an Egyptian by birth, though a Jew 
by faith;—and inasmuch as he was educated under the sanction of an Egyptian 
Pharaoh, who united the character of pontiff, presiding over all the Egyptian 
scientific and sacred orders of Sop/ioi , with that of king. He is moreover re¬ 
corded to have been versed in “ all the wisdom qf the Egyptians;" and, 
fiually, a profane authority, viz. Manetho, expressly says, that the Moses who 
led forth the 2000 leprous Jews out of Egypt was brought up as an Egyptian 
priest, and was, in fact, a Hierogrammateus , or sacred scribe, of Heliopolis. 
The inferential allegation is thus fairly made out. 
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MISCELLANEOUS LITERARY NOTICES. 

N No. XXXIII. 


FRANCE. 

The Royal Library at Paris consists of four departments:—1. Printed Books; 
2. Manuscripts; 3. Antiques; and 4. Prints, Maps, and Plans. Of the first 
division, more numerous than all the others put together, there is yet no com* 
pletc catalogue, though the books are tolerably well arranged according to 
classes; Rnd a period of four years is required for preparing one. The printed 
books, which in the general catalogue are confusedly intermixed with the 
manuscripts, amounted, in 1791, to 153,000 volumes; their number is now 
nearly doubled, being 351,000. Of others there nrfi special catalogues; and 
of many the titles are no where specified. These two latter classes include 
full 150,000 volumes* exclusive of pamphlets, about 100,000 in number, which 
are arranged in 7000 portfolio^. The typographical rarities, editions of the 
15th century, editions on vellum, and other scarce works, with manuscript 
notes, are at present wholly withdrawn from the public view, and deposited 
unarranged in a damp place. A catalogue of the editions on vellum was 
drawn up by Van Praet, and printed at his own expense. Of the editions of 
the 15th century, there exists no catalogue; neither )9 there any for the edi¬ 
tions of Aldus, Etienne (Stepbnnus), and Elzevir. There is a tolerably good 
catalogue of £he almost complete and highly valuable collection of Dutch 
plays, and also for the collection of dramas connected with the history of the 
Revolution. For the three following classes there is yet no catalogue: 1. The 
books printed in France which have been deposited here in the way of the 
Depot Legal , chiefly since 1816; 2. A great portion of those books which 
have been added to the library by donations and bequests; 3. Many confiscated 
books, and such as formerly belonged to monastic libraries and emigrants. It 
may be assumed that, under these heads, at least forty or fifty thousand works 
are still unspecified; a large proportion of these are theological works. Since 
the year 1791, neither a single work on law or divinity, nor a single novel, has 
been inserted in the catalogue. The deficiencies of this department of the 
Royal Library call more especially for the procuring of new books, the binding 
and completion of defective works, and the replacing of such as are totally 
lost. The number of stitched books amounts to 145,995 volumes; and 80,312 
urgently require new binding. The expense of binding the hitter is estimated 
at 150,000 francs, apd,*the former, at 250,000. The incomplete works are 
not yet inserted in the catalogue beyond*the'third letter of the alphabet: 
taking the usual average of eaoh letter, we may calculate the incomplete works 
at 4,248, consisting of about 23,000 volumes, of which we may assume at least 
11,500 to be wanting. Among the.works which this library has never pos¬ 
sessed, we need only mention the translation of StraKo, to show what important 
chasms yet remain to be filled up un^Jer this head. In foreign literature these 
chasms are particularly conspicuous. When, in 1811, Napoleon, with the 
Empress Marie Louise, inspected the library, he was astonished at the great 
deficiencies which were pointed out to him, and promised to furnish it with a 
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fund of a million of francs to supply tljose deficiencies. Towards this sum 
.130,000 francs were actually paid: the reverses of the succeeding years ren¬ 
dered it impossible for the Emperor to fulfil his intentions in regard to .the 
remainder. * 

The department of manuscripts consists of four sections: Greek, Latin, 
Oriental, and manuscripts in modern languages, especially French. The first 
section has a complete catalogue; that of the second is defective; and the two 
latter have no catalogue at all. The numher of manuscripts that need binding 
is calculated at 10,000. Among the Indian manuscripts are two imperfect 
copies of the Ramnyana, and but one, likewise defective, of the Mahabharat. 
Of the Chinese books a catalogue is preparing. 

The library possesses a rich collection of the later medals, comprehending 
moie than 10,000. This collection was completely arranged in 1833. Three 
thousand of them present a series of celebrated personages, arranged chrono¬ 
logically, according to the countries to which they belong. The 7000 others 
form an historical series of the states of Europe, great and small, likewise ar¬ 
ranged chronologically. It is hoped that the classification of the French and 
other modern European coins will be completed in the course of next year. 
The loss sustained by the cabinet of antiques is still painfully remembered. 
Accident Has, however, led to the recovery of some of the gold coins stolen in 
1831. The cover of ihe^olden goblet of Rennes, the seal of Louis XIV., the 
medal of Napoleon’s coronation, and many other valuable articles, have also 
been recovered. According to a statement given in a French journal the 
total numher of coins and medals stolen amounted to 3,889; of these 1136 
have been recovered, so that 2763 are lost. 

The geographical collection of the library is very far behind the other de¬ 
partments. It is yet in want of the most important foreign maps; though it 
is said that it would require no more than from 12,000 to 15,000 francs to 
supply the principal deficiencies under this head. 

A fire which occurred at Paris on the 12th of December, in the workshops 
of Perrotet and Monniot, bookbinders, in the Rue du Pot de Fer, has made 
great destruction of literary property belonging to various booksellers, who had 
ware-rooms in the same building. Of the “ Archives curieuses de l’Histoire 
de France, par Cimber %t Dnnjou,” alone, 7,400 volumes were burned, together 
with the whole impression of the 7th volume, which was to have been pub¬ 
lished in a few days, by Beauvais, senior; who has also lost Galisset’s collection 
of the Laws for the years 1832 and 1833, and two historical works on the 16th 
century, by Victor Boreau. The loss sustained by the hotise-of Paulin is not 
less considerable; it includes 500 copies of the “ Histoire Parlementaire de la 
Revolution Fran^-aise,” by Buchezand Roux, in 21 volumes, including the whole 
edition of the 22d, which would speedily have been published; besides the 
whole edition of the first three volumes of Toreno’s “ Histoire de la Guerre 
d’Espagne;” the translation of Ritter’s Geography; “Histoire des Sciences 
Matlicmatiques,” by Lihri, &c. Ladvocat lost 600 copies of the translation of 
General Colleta’s “History of Naples,” and 1500 dbpies of one volume of 
Memoirs of the Prince of the? Peace; Marne, the “Histoire du 16me Sidcle, 
par le Bibliophile Jacob,” and a new edition of the Memoirs of the Duchess 
of Abrantes, in 12 volumes; AimtS Andr6, Multe Brun’s Geography; Am- 
broise Dupont, the whole impression of Edgar Quinet’s heroic poem, “Napo¬ 
leon,” which was to have appeared on the following Monday, and of which 
report spoke most favourably; the thircUvolume of the Memoirs of Fleury the 
actor, and 6000 volumes of novels. Dumont also lost 15,000 volumes of 
novels, besides " Scenes de la Vie Castillane,” by the Duchess of Abrantes, 
which was to have been published the day following; the houde of Gosselin, 
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Fume, and Perrotin, 50,000 volume,# of translations from Waiter Scott and 1 
Cooper. Many other houses, and among them Bossange and Co., who had a 
stereotype foundry in the same premises, have been considerable sufferers. 
The first volume of a new work of fiction, by Jules Janin, “Les Chemius de 
Traverse,” which had been eagerly expected, Tocqueville and Beaumont’s 
works on America, the Pandects, by Isambert, and several whole ytars of 
some periodicals, are also included in Jthe destructive effects of this accident. 
The loss in books alone is estimated at the sum of three millions of francs, 
or 125,0004 


The minister of public instruction has presented to the king the first vo¬ 
lumes of the great collection of unpublished documents for the History of 
France, for which the Chambers voted a sum of money in the budgets of 
1835 and 1830. The works completed are:—1. “Negociations relatives si la 
Succession d'Espagnc sous Louis. XIV.,” 2 vols. par Mignet; 2. “Metnoires 
relatifs au m6me sujet,” par Devault, revus par Pelet; 3. “ Journsil des Etats 
g&ndraux de France, tenus *i Tours, 1484,” par Masselin, publ. par Bernier, 

A work attributed to the late Emperor Napoleon has just appeared, with the 
title of “ Precis de Guerres de Cesar.” It professes 4 to have been dictated by 
the Emperor, at St. Helena, to M- Marclmnd, and several unpublished frag¬ 
ments by Napoleon are attached to it. 

From a letter we have just received from Paris, we learn that the old Breton 
poems, stated in our last to have been discovered by M.dela Villemerquc, are 
the poems of Gwinglaf, and that the manuscript is the same which was de¬ 
scribed in the preface to the Breton Dictionary of D. Lcpelletier, concerning 
the antiquity and genuineness of whose oontents much doubt has been 
expressed by different antiquaries and philologists. Our correspondent, who 
is acquainted with M. de la Villeraerqu6, informs us that the manuscript is 
again lost-—'“ que ce manuscrit a dtd aussitot reperdu que retrouvd.” 

We have received the first part of the catalogue of the books of the late Mr. 
lleber, which are for sale at Paris, and whicli were to be sold by M. Silvestrc 
on the successive days from the 15th of March to the 16th of April. The 
chief curiosities which it contains are a few early-printed French books. At 
the late sale in London, Mr. Hebcr’s manuscripts fetched very high prices. 
The early French and Norman manuscripts were chiefly bought by Sir Thomas 
Phillips. A few manuscripts were carried away into France, among which 
were The ^Lamentations of the Abbot Gillon le Musit , a curious and unique 
early French poem; a vellum manuscript of the Alexandreid of Philip 
Gualter; the magnificent and extraordinary Cancionera of Juan Alfonso de 
Buena ; the Roman dp Palamon et Arcite, which is supposed to have been the 
original of Chaucer’s tale. The manuscript of the Flemish Rcynaert dc Vos 
will return to its own country; it was bought by the Belgian ambassador, M. 
Van dc Weyer, for v 18l4 5$. The Roman de, Mont-Saint-Michel, a manu¬ 
script which has been long sought by the French antiquarians, and which 
was bought by the British Museum, will shortly be published at Paris, under 
the editorial care of Messrs, Thomas Wright and Francisque Michel. 

a ■ * — w ft 

The Society de Pfjtistoire de Fdttnce has published its first volume, an ex¬ 
tremely handsome octavo, containing an early history of the Expeditions of 
the Normals in Italy and Sicily, written orginaliy in Latin by Amatus, a 
inonk of Monte Cassino, who lived contemporary with the events he relates, 
dad the Chronicle of the deeds of Robert viscart, which the editor,M. Cham- 
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'pollion-Figeac, attributes to the same writer- They only now exist in an 
, early and, for the language, from its locality, very curious French version, 
contained in the unique manuscript of the thirteenth century, in the Bib[io» 
thique Boyale , from which he has printed them. They are there embodied in 
a large general chronicle from the beginning of live world. They are admira-* 
hly edited by M. Champollion-Figcac, with learne^and profound prolegomena, 
and the volume is altogether a credit to its editor and to the society which 
has published it. Their next volume is announced to be an edition of the 
History of Gregory of Tours, a translation of which will also he published 
separately. 


Techener, of Paris, has reprinted the edition of the early romance of Berlc 
aux grands pieds % by M. Paulin, Paris, which is an elegant companion to the 
Garin Ic Lohcrrain , by the same editor. \Ye are informed that the French 
government, which has lately been very emulous of patronizing literature, has 
had some communications with M. Francinque Michel, on the subject of a 
complete collection of the romances of the Carlovingiao cycle, to be edited 
by him. This would, indeed, he a grand undertaking. 


Tire third and fourth volumes of the philosophical History of Frame, by 
Michelet, will appear during the summer. Wc learn that the fifth and sixth 
volumes, which will complete the work, are in a state of forwardness. 


At Saint-Omcr there has lately arisen a serious dispute on the subject of the 
siege of Calais in the reign of Edward III. of England, and the history of 
Eustace de Saint-Pierre. We helieve it has even been a subject of bitter con¬ 
tention in the newspapers. The Socidti des Antiquaires de la 3 Iforinie offered 
a gold medal for the best dissertation on the subject, and two were presented, 
each taking a different view of the question. At the sitting of the fourth of 
December, 1835, the secretary read an “ opinion,” in which ha advocated that 
party which viewed the circumstance of Eustace’s devotion as an established 
fact, and naturally recommended the dissertation which favoured that opinion; 
but (he Society, by a majority of 14 to 11, gave the medal to the other candi¬ 
date, with a reserve that “ the talent of its author only was crowned, and that 
no opinion on the question should be attributed to the Society.” 


Anquetil’s “ Ilistoire de France,” continued from the Revolution of 1789 to 
that of 1833, by M. I^eonard Gallois, is publishing in parts; a part of the 
History and a part of the Continuation being delivered alternately. The whole 
will consist of from 55 to 60 parts, forming 16 volumes 8vo.j 9 containing 
Anquetil’s work, and 7 the continuation. 

The first part of Charles Lenormant’s great work, “ Mus<Se des Antiquity's 
Egyptiennes,” is published. It is to be completed in twelve parts. 

----- 9 

Messrs. Didot, of Paris, will soon commence the publication of Jacquemont’s 
« Voyage de I’lnde,” in 4 folio volumes, containing300 plates, under the super¬ 
intendence of the minister Guizot. 


Champollion’s “ Monumens de I’Egypte et de laNubie,” the first two limi- 
sons of which are reviewed in our present number, Will extend to 4 vole, folio, 
with 400 plates, some of which will be coloured. ’Hie price will be about 500 
francs. 
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Of the 11 Voyage pittoresque et histprique du Bresil, depuis 1816 jusqu’en 
1831,” by M. Debret, professor of painting in the Academy of Rio de Janeiro, 
thejjjrst volume is finished, and the second in progress. It will form, when 
complete, 3 folio volumes. Each livraison contains 6 plates, with descriptive 
text. 

)» 

M. Thibaudeau’s great work, “ Ilistoire du Consulat et de l’Empire,” is now 
completed, in ten octavo volumes. We purpose to take due notice of it in an 
early number of this Review, . 


M. Monin, professor of history at the College of Lyons, has found among the 
manuscripts in the Royal Library at Paris, the Chronicles of Jean Lebel, a ma¬ 
nuscript which has long been supposed to be lost, and intends to publish a 
pamphlet on the subject of this discovery. 

“ Scenes de la Vie Hollandaise et Beige,” by Alphonse Boyer and Roger de 
Beauvoir, are in the press, in two vols. 12mo. 

It is well known that Chateaubriand is at present engaged in a translation 
of Milton’s Paradise Lost. In January last, one $f the numbers of the 
“ Revue de deux Mondes,” contained a fragment of the Introduction, in 
which the author expresses his opinions of Shakspeare and his contempora¬ 
ries, and furnishes evidence of his ability as a critic. 

M. de Chateaubriand has at length consented to publish his Memoirs during 
his life. They are to occupy sixteen vols. 8vo., and to appear in livraisons of 
two or three vols. at a time. In their publication chronological order will not 
be observed. Thus the ministry of 1822 and the war in Spain will appear 
first. The author is to receive for the copyright 150,000 francs; 12,000 f rancs 
per annum till the work is completed; and an annuity of £5,000 francs for his 
own life and that of his wife, from the year 1839. 

Lucien Buonaparte, Prince of Caninn, has in the press the first two volumes 
of his Memoirs, which will be completed in six vols. 8vo. If he chooses to 
speak out, the prince certainly has it in his power to ftlmish many interesting 
particulars not yet known, especially concerning the celebrated 18th Brumaire. 

Scribe, the dramatic writer, has been elected a member of the French 
Academy, in the place of the deceased M. Arnault. 

The first volume of the “ Histoire de la Reformation du seixibme sibcle,” 
by Merle d*Aubign£, just published by F. Didot, is a work advantageously 
distinguished, from many others of its kind, by clear arrangement, and an en¬ 
deavour to penetrate into the true spirit of that age. 

A new weekly papdr, on the plan of the English Court Journal, is aboqt to 
appear at Paris under the title*of “ La Renaissance.” It will be published in 
a very sumptuous style, and is produced tinder the patronage of the govern¬ 
ment, who nave contributed pecuniary aid towards its appearance. 


A curious work for the history o£ Middle Age literature has been just 
published at Pans, ao edition of the Ancient Catalogue of the Manuscript 
Library of the Louvre, made in 1373, with historical and critical notes. What 
is very singular, it contains no less than two copies of the extraordinary 
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roman of Eustace the Monk, both different from the now unique copy from 
, which M. Francisque Michel has published his edition* This shows that that 
poem must have been once very popular- 4 . 

The valuable library of the late M. Reina, of Milan is advertised for sale 
at Paris, from 27 April to 17 May, 1836, by M. SJjlvestre. We have just re¬ 
ceived a copy of the catalogue, which contains most valuable early Italian 
books, with early editions of the Greek and Latin Classics, particularly Al- 
dines, and a few manuscripts. There are also many valuable Spanish and 
French works. The qtttalogue contains 1900 articles. 

M. de Balzac is preparing lies Vendeens, tableau des Gucrres civjles nu 
19e silscle,” in 2 vols. 18o. 

M. Cauchois Lemaire is making preparations for the publication of a new 
periodical work, entitled “ Le Prugres." * 


Tyro new English newspapers have just been established in Paris, the 
u London and Paris Courier, and the “ Paris Herald.’' The latter contains 
some columns in French, and is much approved for its commercial intelli¬ 
gence. * 


The attention of the Foreign Translation Committee of the Society for Pro¬ 
pagating the Gospel has lately been directed to the state of the French versions 
of the Scriptures, and the importance of procuring or adopting a standard ver- 
sion in that language. From a communication made by the Bishop of Win¬ 
chester to the Committee, it appears that no fewer than four different versions 
are indiscriminately used in the Channel Islnnds, and that there are altogether 
at least six distinct versions in use among the French Protestants, a circum¬ 
stance which occasions much confusion in tneir churches, school*, and families. 
His lordship recommends, as a remedy for this inconvenience, that the Com¬ 
mittee should publish a new or thoroughly revised edition of the Holy Scriptures 
in French, taking for the basis the Paris edition of Martin’s translation, which 
approaches nearest to the English version. This recommendation has beeu 
adopted, and the Comnfittee are taking measures to carry it into effect. With 
regard to the Liturgy, the Bishop is of opinion that the French version now in 
use in the churches of the Channel Island may be safely adopted bv the 
Society, subject to certain corrections; the portions of Scripture hereafter to 
he takeu from the proposed new version of the Society. 


GERMANY. 

The tendency of the works of the writers assuming tb6 distinctive appella¬ 
tion *of “ Das junge Deutschland,” or “ Die junge Litteratur,” has been de¬ 
nounced by a resolution of the Germanic Diet, as directed a undisguisedly to 
attack the Christian religion, to degrade all existing social relations, and to 
overthrow morality and decency.” On these grounds the confederated go¬ 
vernments engage to use all the means in their power for the suppression* of 
all works proceeding from this schoolto which belong more particularly 
Heinrich Heine, Karl Gutzkow, Heinrich Laube, Ludolph Wienbarg, and 
Theodor Mundt* afid for the prosecution of the authors, publishers* printers, 
and circulators of such works. lu consequence of this measure, Gutzkqw 
VOJ,. XVII. NO. XXXIII. R 
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himself has been brought before the tribunal at Manuheim, charged with an 
attack on the established religion of the grand-duchy of Baden, and sentenced 
to an imprisonment of ten weeks, reckoning from the day of his appreben-' 
sidd,«and payment of one-third of the costs. The works of the writers named 
above are of course now prohibited in all the States composing the Germanic 
confederation. Besides these, the two following works have been declared 
confiscated in Saxony:—“'Die Revolution, ein historisch-romantisches Sitten- 
gemalde der neuen Zeit," by August Schafer, 3 vols; and “ Das Manifest der 
Vernunfr,” by Fr. Clemens; and the Bavarian government has prohibited 
“Fieschi,” by Ernst Ortlepp; and the work of Clemens just mentioned. 

• -.-... > " 

Ludwig Bechstein, whose fondness for the ancient traditions of Germany 
has been shown in other publications, is engaged in collecting the Traditions 
of Thuringia—“ Die Sagenschatz und die Sageukreise des Thuringer Landes,” 
the first volume of which is published. 

Brockhaus of Leipsic has commenced, with 1836, a weekly publication, 
with the title of “ AHgemeine Bibliographie fur Deutschland/’ which wil[ fur¬ 
nish as complete a view as can be given of the books published in Germany, 
with notices of such as are in preparation, and miscellaneous intelligence, 
literary and bibliographic. * * 


The second volume of G. G. Gervinus ’ u Gefftchichte der poetischen National 
Litteratur der Deutschen/’ which embraces the period between the end of 
the 13th century and the Reformation, has appeared. The third and con¬ 
cluding volume will be published in the courts of the present year. 

Dr, Herman Ulrici of Berlin has published the first volume of his History 
of Grecian Poetry, “ Geschichte der fjellenischen Dichtkunst,” in the form of 
Pictures. 


F, H. von der Hagen has commenced a collection of Eastern Tales, trans¬ 
lated from the Persian, Turkish, and Arabic, by various hands, under the title 
of Tausend und Bin Tag,” The first volume is published. 


Weber, of Bonn, has in the press, “Gramnmtik der romanischen Sprachen,* 
by Fr. Diez, a work which promises to furnish as complete a view of all tlie 
languages derived from the Latin, that is to say, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
French, Provenpal, and Wallachian, as Grimm’s well-known work has given 
of the languages of German origin. 


M. Spazier, who has for a year past conducted the Revue du Nord at 
Paris, is engaged upon a work exhibiting a picture of the present state of li¬ 
terature in France, with the title of “ Lebensund Litteraturbilder aus Frank- 
reicb.” ' \ * 


Professor Fallraerayer has published an investigation of the Origin of the 
modern Greeks, read before the Bavarian Academy of Sciences. In this 
work he enters more deeply into the question concerning the influence exer¬ 
cised by the occupation of Greece by*tne Slavonians, upon the fate of the city 
of Athens and-the country of Attica, than he had previously done in the first 
volume of his # History of the Morea during the Middle Ages." 
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A third Volume of Prince Puckler-Muskau'sTravels, published with the title 
m of " Vorletzter Weltgang, von Semilasso,” has just appeared. It contains a 
narrative of his travels through the Pyrenees and the South of France, till his 
embarkation for Africa.' Another Volume, by the same author, whi-sn he 
calls " Jugendwanderungen,” was published ^t the same* time with the above- 
mentioned work. It consists of reminiscences, extracts from diaries, and 
travelling observations made in earlier life. 

■i ■ ■ Jii ■ - 

Hammerich of Altoim is publishing a “ Staata-Lexicon,” or Encyclopaedia 
of all the Political Sciences, edited by C. von Rotteck and C. von Welcker. 
It numbers among its contributors many highly respectable names in German 
literature. Seven parts have appeared. * 

— . mm- ■* 

Frederick Fleischer of Leipzig, encouraged by the success which his reprint 
of Bulwer’s works nfet with, has announced % very cheap and handsome edi¬ 
tion (in English) of Captain Marryatt’s wor^p; and Vieweg of Brunswick had, 
shortly before his death, commenced a German translation of them. 

Luden’s “ Geschichte des Deutschen Volkes” has proceeded to the tenth 
volume, which is just published* and contains the history of Germany under 
Lothair the Saxon, and the first Ilohenstauffens, Conrad III. and Frederick I. 


Ferdinand Wolf of Vienna, in conjunction with Stephen Endlicher, has re¬ 
printed a very curious early German metrical history or Friar Rush, that 
singular personage of middle age superstition, which they have dedicatee to 
the brothers Grimm, and to our countryman Mr. W. J, Thorns, the accom¬ 
plished editor of the “ Early English Prose Romances’* and of the “ Lays 
and Legends’" of all nations. We believe that Mr. Thoms first pointed out 
the existence of an early German poem on this subject, a copy of which he 
accidentally met with in England. Several copies of other editions were 
afterwards found in Germany. Only fifty copies of this curious book have 
been printed. It is accompanied by a learned introduction. 

A very interesting and well-conducted periodical, or rather as we once 
heard a somewhat similar undertaking styled at Cambridge, occasional publi¬ 
cation, was commenced last year at Leipzig, under the title of “ Aldeiltsche 
Blatter,’* devoted to the early literature and language of Germany, and edited 
by Maurice Haupt and Henry Hoffman. Three parts are to be published 
every year. We have yet seen only two; the third was advertised for publi¬ 
cation towards the end of 1885. 

dm - 


The subscription opened for the erection of a monument at Mentz, m com¬ 
memoration of Gen&tleisch, or Gutenberg, the inventor Of printing, amounts 
to about 15,500 florins; the total expanse i* estimated at 17,000 or 18,000, 
and the city of Mentz has engaged to supply the deficiehcy m case father 
contributions should hot be reeled. The model Vas furnished by Thor- 
vraldsen; and it will be cast & btfonze by Grottier of Pans, who undertook 
the work upon Condition that he should only be repaid his own expenses. It 
is expected that it will be erected in the month of August or September next, 
and opened with musical Entertainments and other festivities. , v 

The well-known bookseller and printer, Karl Chr, Traug. Tauchpitz, of 
Leipzig, died suddenly of apoplexy, n» the night of the 13 th of January, * He 
waadborn in lTdl, at GrosSparthau, near Grimma, and was brer! a pnnter. At 
the age of thirty-five he commenced business on bis own account with a single 

B lb 
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press; his establishment soon became very extensive; in 1800 h» united with 
it a letter-foundry and the bookselling business. Sixteen years us&erwards, he 
established a stereotype foundry on Lord Stanhope’s principles, ana .thus intro¬ 
duce^ into Germany an art that was then scarcely krfown there by name. This 
undertaking had an important influence upon the other branches of his trade, 
and especially upon the collection of classic authors begun by him in 1801% 
and his editions of the Bible. He was most indefatigable in improving and 
perfecting whatever he took in hand, for which object he spared no cost—as 
all the works which he produced and his specimens of types sufficiently attest. 
Such a collection as his new oriental types for instance exhibit, can scarcely 
be matched in Germany. It was he too who first attempted to stereotype 
music. With this indefatigable and^enterprjsing spirit in trade he combined 
that of active and extensive beneficence. 


NORWAY. 

Christiania, in Norway, numbers at present six booksellers and eleven 
printing-offices, which are almost exclusively employed upon school-books, 
periodicals, and pamphlets. Two Penny Magazines, which are published 
weekly, and chiefly consist of translations from similar German works, have a 
more extensive circulation than any other periodicals, the number of which haB 
not increased during the last three years. The “ Norwegian Morgenblutt” 
continues to he the favourite newspaper; but it has been lately prohibited in 
the Danish dominions, though no decrease has been perceived in its sale, on 
account of an article on the Danish provincial states, which involved the pro¬ 
prietors in a suit instituted by the Danish ambassador at Stockholm, that 
ended, however, in their complete.acquittal. The “ Collections for the His¬ 
tory of the People an<j.Language of Norway,” a work which appears in quar¬ 
terly numbers,.and has powerfully tended to promote archeological studies, is 
carried on with zeal and uctivity. Justitiary Berg, Captain Munthe, and Pro¬ 
fessor Lunth, are the principal contributors to this learned publication. It is 
a remarkable circumstance that at the end of 1834 the first Bible printed in 
Norway was produced, with considerable typographical elegance, by Grunduhl, 
of Christiania. *’ 


RUSSIA, 

In the imperial public library of Petersburg!) there are more than 6000 
manuscript and hitherto unpublished documents for the history of France. 
Among these there are 355 papers and original letters of kings, queens and 
princes, from St, Louis to LouisXIV. in three volumes; a collection of letters 
and original papers by Henry ll. and Francis II., end 144 by celebrated per¬ 
sons between the years 1477 And 1497, prinbipatty addressed to Louis XI. and 
Charles VIII.; 906, mostly autograph, letters from Catherine de Medici, 62 
of which are to her son Charles IX., 43 to Henry III., 59 to Marshal Villeroi; 
letters and despatches from Catherine do Medici, as regent of France, to Count 
de Cizy, her ambassador at Constance; 137 letters,‘'sketches and instructions 
by the hand of Charles IX., in two volumes; 46 letters from the dauphin 
Francis, 1566—1586; 80 letters ana other papers by Marshal de Monluc, 
1563—1670; 200 original• state papers of the years 1561—1688 ; 353 auto- 

gn^ph letters of Henry III., 64 to the queen, his mother, and his brother, 

' ' 
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Charles IX., 87 from Francis, duke of Alenpon, the last} prince of the house 
of Valois; 48 original letters of the Montmorencies, three of which are from 
the constable and 14 from th#roarshal; 250 autograph letters of the kings and 

E rinces of Navarre and Bourbon, 33 of which are by Margaret, consort* of 
lenry IV.; more than 600 manuscript and mostly original papers and letters 
by Henry IV., together with upwards of 300 original despatches to hit ambas¬ 
sadors in Rome, London and Venice; upwards of'300 original letters and 
papers by Louis XIII., together with the despatches of his ambassadors and 
statesmen, especially Colbert, Richelieu, Mazarin, &c.; more than 3000 state- 
papers, reports, and letters from ambassadors, ministers and the most eminent 
contemporary literati and artist^ addressed to the Chancellor Seguier; and, 
lastly, papers by various literary iqen, which were deposited in the archives of 
the BaBtiile, among which are several from the hand of J. J. Rousseau*, and 86 
autograph letters, poems, &c. by Voltaire. Besides the above, this valuable 
collection contains other important materials for French history alone too 
numerous to be specified in the limits of our brief notice. Add to these a 
very great number of original letters and sAte- papers by sovereigns and mi¬ 
nisters of Portugal, Spain, England, and Scotland, (among them seven by Mary 
Stuart,) Savoy, Italy, (from Rome alone 93 original bulls and briefs since the 
11th century,) Switzerland, Holland, Sweden, Denmark, Poland and Turkey, 
and it must be allowed that Petersburg possesses a store of historical docu¬ 
ments hitherto untouched) nay almost unknown, that can scarcely be matched 
in any other country. 


The privy councillor von Kohler has lately had printed at the press of the 
Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg, a splendid work in 4to. intituled “ Il¬ 
lustrations of a Memoir addressed by P. F. Rubens to N. C. Fabri de Peiresc.*' 
This memoir is dated Antwerp, August S, 1633. Peirese had sent some gems 
to Rubens, who took a lively interest in every thing that related to ancient 
art; upon which the painter replied that be could not explain to his satisfaction 
the engraving upon one of them. The gem itself disappeared in the course of 
time, and nothing was left of it but the drawing which Rubens made and in¬ 
closed in his letter. The original of the latter is now in the royal collection 
of engravings at Paris, and bound up with the drawing at the beginning of the 
first volume of the “ GJuvres de Rubens.” M. von Kohler has been induced 
by the figure of the bell or vase-shaped symbol on the gem in question, to have 
representations of a series of gems and amulets, on which similar symbols 
occur, And the origin of which is ascribed to the Gnostics and Basilidians, 
drawn and engraved. Only two of them had been previously engraved and 
very few described. Almost hll these stones are haematites, and nearly all 
have upon the reverse the same mythical inscription. In M. von Kohler's 
opinion the hell-shaped vessel which is found upon the gems sometimes by 
itself, at others surrounded by figures of Egyptian deities* is a representation 
of one of the buckets (*{*&«) belonging to the Egyptian wheels for raising 
water to irrigate the laud; and these gems appear to have been amulets for 
averting dangerous diseases, &c» to which the never-Sailing adjuration on the 
reverse hears reference. Tilt author considers the stone which puzzled Rubens 
as spurious, and as a deception of Chaduc’s, who is mentioned by him in his 
letter. 


A Russian translation of Ancillon’s “ Tableau des Revolutions du Systfeme 
Politique de l’Europe,” is in preparation. 
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' SPAIN. 

# 

„3The Royal Library at Madrid now contains about 150,000 volumes, and, 
through the activity and judicious management of the new librarian Patino, 
who was appointed to that office in August last, it has been.rendered much 
more accessible to the public by better regulations, a complete catalogue, &c. 
New books are also procured from abroad, after a suspension of all intercourse 
with foreign countries for above thirty years. At the suggestion of M. Patino, 
the archives of Don L. Salazar de Castro, formerly kept in the dissolved con¬ 
vent of Montserrat in Madrid, have been deposited in one of the rooms con¬ 
taining the MSS. of the royal library. The beautiful collection of coins which, 
though it does not comprehend 146,000. pieces, as Gonzalez, the librarian, 
assured the late King Ferdinand VII. in an address to that monarch, is yet one 
of the most copious and compile in Europe, but had latterly been suffered to 
net into extreme confusion, has during the last half-year been newly arranged 
by deQuevedo. tt consists of*-90,227 coins; 2672 of which are of gold, 
30,672 of silver, 51,136 of copper, 366 of lead, 50 of wood; 835 casts in wax, 
and 4386 in plaster. 


ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

Mrs. Davids has completed a French translation of the excellent Turkish 
Grammar by her lamented and highly-gifted son, Arthur Lumley Davids. 
When we consider the wide diffusion of the French language, and the utility 
of the Turkish to the diplomatist, the merchant, and the scholar, we cannot 
refrain from expressing our satisfaction that Mrs. Davids has been induced 
to translate the work.. The King of the French has been pleased to follow in 
the steps of the present enlightened Sultaixof the Osmanlis, in graciously per¬ 
mitting the French edition to be dedicated to him. We have no doubt that 
the adBiirable preliminary Discourse will awaken considerable interest among 
the Orientalists of the continent. 


Pabst, of Darmstadt, has published in 8vo. “ Die Chinesische Sprache id 
ihren Rechten als Sprache,” or, the Chinese Language in its general Formation 
compared with that of some other Languages of different Nations, by E. 
Rautenberg, 


A volume by Julius Fiirst has jitst appeared at Leipzig with the title of 
“ Perlenschniire aramaischer Gnomen urtd Lieder,” or Aramseic Chresto- 
mathte, with explanations add a glossary; which forms at once a useful exer¬ 
cise book for tbe scholar, an interesting work for the lovers of oriental poetry, 
and an important assistant to the promoters of SansCrito-Semitic studies. 

• y -r - r - 

Mr. F. Nias, type-founder abd printer of Liefraig, in order to remedy the 
inconvenience felt by all persons engaged in Works in whioh hieroglyphics 
occur, and which has hitherto compelled them to resort to tbe assistance of 
the eugraver or wood-cutter, has had a series cut from the best models on steel 
and cast them as types, with the greatest Success. They will be employed in 
a work which be is at present printing, 

■ ——w « 

* 

The last Report of the Society for . Promoting Christian Knowledge, for the 
year 1835, remains an interesting Report of the Foreign Translation Com- 
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mittee. One of the first objects of this Committee, on itsiappointment, was the 
state of the Oriental versions of the Scriptures, especially in those languages 
which are spoken in the British dominions in India. Its inquiries were assisted 
by II. H. Wilson, Esq, professor of Sanscrit in the University of Oxford, who 
enumerates thirty-seven versions of the whole, or of portions, of the Bible, 
which have been accomplished, and fifteen which arejn progress. At the head 
of the Bengal versions the Professor places the Sanscrit. When the present 
version was undertaken, the language had been but little studied, and no 
standard compositions in it had been printed. The translation is therefore 
necessarily defective in point of style, and, though generally faithful, it is such 
as no native scholar could read with pleasure. He therefore considers it very 
desirable that a new Sanscrit version should be undertaken, not only on ac¬ 
count of the extensive circulation which might be expected, in consequence of 
its being intelligible to*Sanscrit scholars from one end of India to the other, but 
because it might be made a common standard lo all the vernacular dialects of 
the country for abstract and doctrinal terms. Jle observes that most, if not all, 
the current forms of speech in India are dependant upon Sanscrit for words to 
express metaphysical ideas; and that, a if they had a fixed source from which to 
derive them equally available to all, a uniform phraseology would be established 
in Tndia, as it has been in Europe. The Committee have authorised the Bishop 
of Calcutta and the Principal of Bishop’s College to take such measures as they 
may deem proper for effecting a new version of the Holy Scriptures Into San¬ 
scrit, upon the principles recommended by Professor Wilson. The other Indian 
versions which have been recommended by the Professor, and to which the 
Committee have directed their attention, are Bengali, Uriya, Hinduwi, and 
Hindustani, for Upper India ; Mahratta and Guzeratti, for the West; and Tamul 
and Telugu, with Kanara and Malayalam, for the South* Some pf the versions 
are expected to require but little improvement to make them suitable for the 
purposes of the Society. The Committee have also empowered the Bishop and 
the Principal of Bishop’s College to proceed with such Oriental versions of the 
Liturgy as they may deem requisite upon the principles laid down in Professor 
Wilson’s Report. 

A new Arabic version of the Liturgy made at Malta by a learned native of 
Bagdad, under the inspection of the Rev. C. F. Schlienz, is in a state of for¬ 
wardness ; but its completion is delayed owing to the absence of the native 
translator, who has been "engaged to accompany Colonel Chesney’s expedition 
to the Euphrates.* 

A modern Greek version of the Liturgy is also in preparation. It will be 
executed by Professor Barabas and Mr. Nicolaides, under the superintendence 
of the Rev. H. D. Leeves, whose knowledge of the language and biblical 
learning peculiarly qualify him for sueh a duty. 
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Art. I. —1 . Vorletzter Welt gang von Semilasso—Traumund Wq- 
chen . Am den Papieren des Versterbenen. 3 B'ande. Stutt¬ 
gart, 1833. (Travels in Germany and France. By Prince 
Puckler-Muskau.) “ 

2. Conversations-Lexicon der neuesten Zeit and Liter at nr > 1833, 
Voce " Puckler-Muskau.” 

When Prince PUckler-Muskau published his celebrated Tour, 
which, as our readers will recollect, was most severely and merci¬ 
lessly attacked by two of our most respectable and influential 
journals, we thought it our duty to stand forward as the cham¬ 
pions of the much-reviled tourist, and to expose the narrowness of 
those English prejudices which had smarted sore under the 
sweeping and uncompromising criticisms of a free-spoken fo¬ 
reigner. But our estimate of the German Prince and his Tour 
was by no means so high, or expressed in such unqualified terms 
of admiration, as 'that which appears to have been formed by 
many cotemporary Jbitish and continental critics. 4 * We have, 
since that period, imposed it on ourselves as a duty to keep a 
close watch over the literary proceedings of the German Prince, 
and we have now, especially since the perusal of his latest work, 
—the mystic title of which stands at the head of this article,— 
come to the conclusion that Prince Puckler-Muskau, so far from 
being a writer of whom Germany has reason to be proud, (as the 
author of the article in the Conversations-Lexicon seems to ima¬ 
gine,) is a vain coxcomb, and a frivolous and superficial scribbler 
of silly sentimentalities, shallow witticisms, and gabbling gossip. 
This judgment may appear severe; but we hope, before con¬ 
cluding our present observations, to satisfy our readers, that, not¬ 
withstanding the undoubted merits of the Tour in England add 
Wales, such arc and otight to he the terms in which the impartial 
critic feels himself called upon,to characterize the author of 
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u Tutti Frutti,” add the “ Penultimate World-walk of Semilasso.” 
The fact of the matter is, that the " Brie/e eities Verstorbenen”. 
owed their celebrity in a great n&asure, though certainly not 
altogether, to extrinsic and accidental circumstances. In the firslt 
place, this work contained the tour of a prince; in the second 
place, it was the tour of a German prince; in the third place, it 
was not merely a tour, but a tour made the medium of throwing 
recklessly about certain theological opinions and speculations, 
whose novelty, in this country at least, was sufficient of itself to 
“ excite a sensation;” in the fourth # place, it was pregnant with 
gossip of persons in high places, and profusely studded over with 
those personal charades,—in the shape of Lord B——s and Lady 

C-s,—which never fail t> to stimulate the curiosity of even the 

most dull and apathetic reader; in the fifth place, it was patro¬ 
nized by Gdthe; and, in the sixth place, it was, as before-men¬ 
tioned, most recklessly and unjustly battered down by certain 
redoubted AristSrchs of periodical literature jn this country, whose 
extravagant censure was with many a sufficient reason, per se, for 
no less extravagant eulogium. Four years have now passed away 
since Mrs. Austin’s translation of the u Briefe n was given to the 
British public; and during that period the Silesian nobleman— 
ambitious, it would seem, of literary, as he has already earned 
military honours—-has delivered himself of five supplementary 
volumes, which, along with the previous four of the Tour, form 
a sufficiently well-furnished record from which to pronounce sen¬ 
tence on the intellectual and moral character of their author. We 


have made a patient survey of all the papers that compose this 
bulky record, and are grieved to express our opinion, that what¬ 
ever merit of no vulgar kind they exhibit is more than neutralized 
by the superabundant infusion of vanity, frivolity, and affectation 
with which they are replete. The Prince, indeed, is a strange 
compound of an English coxcomb and a German Bursch. The 
dualities of mind which we have just enumerated seem borrowed 
from the former; add to these the girlish' sentimentality, the 
dreamy imaginings, the wayward whimsicality, and the break-neck 
recklessness, of the bli|er, and you are in possession of ail the in¬ 
gredients out of which a Piickler-Muskau may be composed. 
We do not say that'the author of the different works above enu¬ 
merated is not possessed of qualities of mind, which might, under 
proper regulation, prove of great service either to the state of 
which he is a subject, or to die general republic, of letters. He 
does not went imagination,he does not want feeling; but the one 
is under no controlpf a strong understanding, and the other is 
affected in its style and feminine in its tone. He is possessed of 
considerable general information; but that information is by no 
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means of a sound and solid description, ana is composed, in a 
• great measure, of such rags, (some of them purple rags to be sure, 
^plucked from the robes of brother princes,) as a man of comtlfou 
abilities, who has employed a great part of his life in wandering 
idly from country to country, 'could scarcely fail to have collected. 
He is neither a man of science, nor a connoisseur in the arts; 
he can make, and frequently does make, such pertinent remarks 
on pictures and buildings as a man of common feeling and 
ideality, who has seen many cities and lounged through many 

{ ricture-galleries, might be'expected to make; pretensions of a 
iigber order he has none. He does not want enterprise, and a 
certain rash boldness; but these qualities with him do not go 
beyond the state in which ’ they are developed in the mind of a 
Jeua student, big with the swelling desire of “ renowning.” To 
scale “ la Breche de “Roland” or the “ Pic du Midi” in tne Pyre¬ 
nees, and play fantastic tricks before the sun with Mademoiselle 
Reichard in an air-balloon, are enterprises which seem sufficiently 
to gratify the appetite of his ambition, which is merely the ambi¬ 
tion of impulse. In the year 1813 he was roused—as who with 
a German soul was not?—to take a share in the military deeds of 
glory that achieved his country’s liberty. There was something 
romantic and chivalrous in the “ rising” of that time, with which 
his erratic spirit readily sympathized; and, to make it yet more 
romantic, we are informed in his biography that he signalized 
himself by a Quixotic duel with a Quixotic Frenoh colonel of 
Hussars, in which the Quixotic German came off victorious. 


Since that period, however, the Prince has not taken any active 
share in the public affairs of his country, either as a u bureaucratist” 
at home, or as a diplomatist abroad. He appears to be destitute 
of [that solidity of character, and that manly ambition, which At 
an individual for distinguishing himself in the public service; and 
seems to prefer coquetting with Welsh bar-maids, and pirouetting 
with dark-eyed rustic madonnas of the Pyrenees, to the rivalry of 
Stein and Hardenberg, as the coadjutor of " the first Reformer 
in Europe.” The only department of useful activity, in which he 
lias steadily and perseveringly exerted himself, is that of landscape- 
gardening—and here, to do him justice, his merits are of a high 
order: here he shows that he can, when he pleases, forget his 
trifling frivolity and rambling superficiality, and become a serious 
professional man, instead of a mere gossiping dilettante. But 
the reader will probably agree with us, that tne laying out and 
adornment of pleasure-grounds, however much it may indicate 
the man of taste and the agricnlttfrai martinet, is but a poor foun¬ 
dation on which to build a literary or a political reputation. Re¬ 
sides, this passion for landsca.pe-gardening becomes with. the 

T2 
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Prince—as with weak and vain minds most passions are apt to 
become—an absolute mania; he exhibits and parades it on all 
occasions, and suggests improvements as profusely on the scenery 
of the Pyrenees as on the garden of the Tuileries in Paris. 

But wherefore do We thus busy ourselves at such conscientious 
length in dissecting the character of Prince Piickler-Muskau 1 
We are engaged in a work of supererogation. The Prince has 
painted himself at full length passim in his writings, and especially 
in a notable passage, a la Walter Scott f with which the present 
** Penultimate World-walk” is introduced* Our fair readers, who 
lost their hearts to the u prepossessing” mustaches, the dark 
Byronic eyes, and the star-bestudded bosom of the portrait that 
introduced the third volume* of the Tour of the German Prince 
into England, will doubtless be much edified by the following 
*' genial” specimen of self-portraature. After describing, at con¬ 
siderable length, the fashionable vis-a-vis curricle in which he set 
out on his tour, the traveller himself is juinutely depicted as 
follows:— 

“ The individual, who sat in the box of this trim vehicle, was a man 
of high stature, to all appearance a little beyond the middle period of 
life,* of a slender elegant figure, which, however, displayed more delicacy 
than strength of physical structure, and more of vivacity and mobility 
titan of compactness and solidity. On closer inspection, it yas easy to 
remark tint the cerebral system of this individual was much more com¬ 
plete that! the ganglionic, and the intellectual part of liis nature more 
strongly developed than the animal, A phrenologist would have been 
apt to conclude that the Creator had given him somewhat more of bead 
than of heart—more of imagination than of feeling—more of rationalism 
than of enthusiasm; and that, therefore, the individual was not destined 
to enjoy much happiness in this state of existence. Every one, how¬ 
ever, who bad the least knowledge of the world, could not fail to per¬ 
ceive that the stranger, whatever might be the state of his mind,' belonged 
to that class of society from whom men are accustomed to receive quietly 
the laws! of good ton, and the etiquettes that regulate the polished and 
refined intercourses of life. His features, though far from regular, were 
delicate and striking—of that kind, in a word, which once seen, are not 
easily forgotten. If they had any peculiar charm, it lay in their extra¬ 
ordinary activity. The eyes were a perfect mirror of every rapid change 
that passed in the mind, and, in a few seconds, they were seen to vary 
from dull and colourless to. a brightness thafrri vailed the stars. But the 
permanent expression of these orbs was rather suffering than active—a 
strange middle shade l^etwlxt pensive melancholy on the one hand and 
sarcastic bitterness 60 the other, that might wpU have suited with the 
countenance even a jDoCtor Faust. To this dramatic personage, how¬ 
ever, wti do not believe that the character of our hero had much resem- 
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self-denial. His great happiness lay in the joys of the imagination, and 
in the trifles of life. The way, not the goalf was his enjoyment; and 
when, in the child-like simplicity of his soul, lie tumbled motley images 
together, and played with the many-colourcd soap-bubbles of his fancy, 
he was in these moments at once the most joyous in his own spirit, and 
the most amiable in the eyes of others* 

“ While we are thus diligently engaged in scrutinizing our traveller, 
we perceive that he has laid himself gracefully back, and that he is now 
looking with his * lorgnette '’ through the wood, as if to detect us 
in the midst of our criticisms. His bushy black hair—now, alas! 
not so rich and luxuriant as it once* was, and which evil tongues 
will have to be dyed—discovers itself from beneath a red Afri¬ 
can Fez, whose long blue tassel sports playfully in the wind. Round < 
his neck a motley Cashmere shawl is carelessly thrown, and his high 
white forehead and p^le countenance are in good keeping with this half 
Turkish accoutrement. A blaek military frock-coat, adorned with silk 
embroidery of the same colour, nankeen pantaloons, and light boots, 
whose lustre vies with polished marble, complete the somewhat osten¬ 
tatious toilette; and now our fault at least it is not, if our fair readers 
have not before their eyes a distinct representation of the * world-tourist,’ 
who hopes that he may never wander far without being accompanied by 
their good wishes.” /I 

We do not knoVrhow many self-complacent hours befose the 
looking-glass of vanity the Prince may have been occupied before 
he fitted himself for penning this most minute and accurate poi- 
traiture of himself; but assuredly a more curious, a more per¬ 
fectly unique, specjpien of self-admiring self-portraiture has seldom 
been exhibited to an indulgent and a discerning public. No 
doubt the ladies in Berlin and Vienna, and the author’s fair 
acquaintances at Almack’s, will be suffused with a gentle titilla- 
tion of delightful feeling, when they recognize in this minute de¬ 
scription the same ** prepossessing” personage who figured at 
once so fiercely and so tenderly in the before-mentioned frontis¬ 
piece to the third volume of the Tour of« German Prince, Our 
author, in this passage, exhibits himself in a double capacity, cal¬ 
culated to captivate the hearts of all his fair readers, from the 
most sentimental and die most poetical devotees of Byron and 
Keats, to the most silly and the most trifling “ pretty nothings” 
that serve to furnish and deck out a fashionable ball-room. On 
the one side, the *' strange middle shade betwixt pensive melan¬ 
choly and sarcastic bitterness’* is a composition of the poetic 
mind, evidently intended to unite all that is -most ethereal and 
most misanthropic in the creations of Shelley and Byren; while, 
on the other side, the Prince exhibits himself as an exquisite of 
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^fance ; it appears rather that the feminine element was predominant in 
his character, whence arose a certain over-refinement and vanity, wjucli 
were by no means inconsistent with a great capacity of endurance and 
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the first water, whose "elegant and imposing exterior would serv<T 
as ac.fit frontispiece to a neat little duodecimo with gilt edges, 
bound* in red silk, entitled ** Hints on Etiquette,” or “ The 
Whole Art of Dress.’\ One thing is certain, that, after having 
penned the above passage. Prince Piickler-Muskau can no longer 
call us to account for having given a false representation of his 
character. He is barred, personali exceptione, as the lawyers say, 
from any claim of damages on this score. He has. not hesitated 
to characterize himself, in the above passage, as vain, trifling and 
feminine, almost the ipsissima verba which we felt ourselves called 
upon to use; our only surprise is that this gentleman should, like 
Gothers Philina, so distinctly perceive his own follies, and yet 
show not the least desire to ^et rid of them. He seems to sun 
himself with the most contented self-complacency in the mirror 
of his own insignificance, and is already sq far gone in the fatal 
malady of conceit and vanity, as to be beyond the reach even of 
Burns’s prayer— * 

“ O that some god the gift would gie us. 

To see ourselves as others see us!” 

So much, perhaps too much, on Prince Ptickler-Muskau’s 
personality. We must now proceed to justify our criticisms by a 
few extracts from the work itself, which has given rise to the prc- 
seut observations. This work, though ushered into the world 
with all the qfiackery and affectation of a pompous and recherche 
title, is in reality, like the author’s last work, Tutti Frtrtti, a col¬ 
lection of mere scraps and sketches carelessly thrown together 
and bundled into a book, in a manner that sufficiently proves the 
author to have as little respect for the public as he has for him¬ 
self. But, before presenting our readers with any of those “ ele¬ 
gant extracts” which we have selected as the most favourable 
specimens of the author’s powers, we must be allowed to notice 
a small piece of affectation of which he has been guilty in con¬ 
cocting the titles, or rather the summaries, of his different chap¬ 
ter. instead of telling us in honest German what we are to 
expect from each paragraph, and thus saving us, perhaps, the 
trouble of reading it, Jthe summary of bis chapters is composed of 
such profound witticisms and mystical indications as the following: 

“ New Bethesda—The Key-bole as an Opera-glass—Descent into 
Hades—Heavenly Mansions^- Wilt you sleep in the Bed of the Duchess 
de Berry ? — Plouvtance ! —Lord Brougham—Mistress Austin—The Mo¬ 
dern Licktenberg-—Milk-brother—flow to ‘ rough it’—-Blue Stock¬ 
ings ! ” ' . ' • 

• ' * 

The German scholar who is familiar with the writings of 
Richter will have no difficulty in perceiving from what model the 
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German Prince has borrowed this moat hierqglyphical manner of 
• superscribing his travelling adventures, but he will not be the less 
^disposed to hold in derision the puny efforts by which the nose of 
a pug-dog attempts to perform tricks that are only competent to 
the playful power of the elephant’s trunk. * If the titles of Jean 
Paul’s chapters be eccentric and far-fetched,, they are at the same 
time pregnant with wit, humour, and satire of the most unique 
and original kind. But the hieroglyphics of the Prince contain 
no mysteries which repay the trouble of deciphering them. They 
are sclouds without wateri-empty, shallow, and unfruitful—as 
may be seen at a glance by analyzing the elegant specimens 
already given. • 

No. 1, The “ New Bethesda/’ is pierely the affected intimation 
that the Prince visited “ Carlsbad” in the outset of his “ world- 
walk.” No. 2, Tlie u Key-hole as an Opera-glass,” is a more 
intelligible announcement that when the Prince was in Carlsbad 
an English family happened to lodge in the next room of the 
same inn, and the Prince, in whose character “ the feminine ele¬ 
ment is predominant,” and on whose cranium of course the 
bump of curiosity is largely developed, could not restrain him¬ 
self from peeping through the key-hole, and there he beheld— 
angels and ministers of grace defend us!—a beautiful little lap- 
dog, and a yet more beautiful young lady, with pale face, black 
hair, and a countenance like an Italian madonna—“ who speaks 
seven languages, plays the piano like Moscheles., has seen as 
much of the world as Lady Morgan, poetizes like Lord Byron, 
and is, with all these accomplishments, only sixteen!” No. 3, 
The “ Descent into Hades,” means that when the Prince was in 
Freiberg he visited the 4 silver-mines there; and, perhaps, as his 
Excellency is a “ Rationalist,” he means hereby to indicate that 
the descent of Ulysses, celebrated in Homeric song, is to be ex¬ 
plained after the fashion of that learned divine, Dr. Paulus, in 
Heidelberg, as being nothing more importadPtban a visit to a 
silver, perhaps a sulphur, mine. No. 4, “ Heavenly Mansions,” 
is an epithet applied to the Pyrenean vales by our pious author, 
who, as the learned reader may recollect, was educated among the 
u Herrnhuters” in Lusatia, and ban retained only so much of the 
good lessons he received from tne Evangelical Brethren as to 
quote and make allusions to Scripture on all, even the most insig¬ 
nificant and trilling, occasions. No. 5, u Will you sleep in the 
Bed of the Duchesg de Berry?” means nothhig moje than that 
when the Prince was in the inn at Gavarny, he was asked by the 
chambermaid to sleep in the bed where the Duchess de Berry 
had slept three or four year! before—a most: important piece of 
information certainly to occupy two or three pages of a tour in 
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the Pyrenees. Nd^O, Plouviatice! implies that, when the said 
chambermaid roused the Prince from his morningslhmbers, she • 
announced in a surly voice that it was raining, by which “ unto- * 
ward event” his excellency was prevented from rivalling the en¬ 
terprising feat of the said duchess, who, it appeal s, had scaled the 
“ fSreche de Roland ” upon the backs of no fewer than forty 
guides! Nos. 7 and 8, “ Lord Brougham.and Mrs. Austin,” in¬ 
dicate, without allegory, that the Prince had the good fortune to 
meet Lord Brougham at a table-d'hbte in Marseilles; and, though 
he had not acuteness enough to recdhnize the said lord bp his 
remarkable physiognomy, he nevertheless ingratiated himself by 
offering his lordship a little “ English mustard and Harvey 
sauce,” which he (the Princg), being as much of a gastronome rs 
a Francomane, never fails to carry with him j and further, that his 
lordship gratified his excellency’s vanity not a little, by sounding 
the praises of his amiable and accomplished translator, Mrs. 
Austin. No. 9, '* The Modern Lichtenberg,” is a new epithet 
applied by the Prince to .Henry Heine, who, after Lord Byron, 
seems to be the great idol of our author’s poetical worship. 
No. 10, * r Milk-brother,” is another new epithet, much more 
suitably applied than the last, with which the Prince commences 
a most edifying letter from himself to himself, (Sendschreiben des 

Fursien von P - M ——, an den Antor dieses Bucks ,) which 

the curious reader will find in the second volume of Semilasso’s 
Weltgang, p.. 115. This letter contains a minute description of 
all the amiable weaknesses, frivolities, and extravagances of 
which the character of Plickler-Muskau is composed; and, had 
we not already done the author full justice, by extracting at full 
length his initiatory self>portraiture, we should have felt much 
inclined to present our readers with this second dish of vanity and 
folly. No. 11, “ How to rough it,” is a phrase introduced to 
show the writer’s acquaintance with English slang, and is an inti¬ 
mation to the faifweader that the delicate object of their “ good 
wishes” is obliged for a few days to leave his princely carriage 
behind him, and travel in an omnibus, along with mortals of 
common mould. It is au habitual trick of our author to interlard 
his pages with English,Eremji, and Italian colloquialisms; end 
there are many peopfle who have as great a reverence for this 
miserable foppery^ as a man who cannot read is wont to have for 
a printed bookv No. 12, ** Blue Stockings,” does not announce, 
as the vulgar reader inay imagine, a satire yi the Prince’s most 
triumphant style against learned and, “ ubergebildete ” ladies; it is 
only the ^ymbol df oneofthose vieat little coquetteries and rustic, 
flirtations, in the management of Much the Prince is known to 
have displayed such skill as called forth dm admiration even of 
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the octogenarian Gbthe. It appears that, on ihc vine-encircled 
road between Bamberg and Sebweiufurt, and wnile reclining amid 
the ruins of an old romantic cloister, the Prince, like another 
Hercules, encountered two rustic graces, both as beautiful as a 
sculptor’s model, “ especially the elder, with,chesnut-brown hair, 
deep blue, clear-shining eyes, teeth like those of a mouse , (tvic 
ein ma'uschen ,) lips like purple, and a tint like milk and blood.” 
This paragon the Prince, with that air of noble familiarity which 
is so peculiarly characteristic of persons of high rank, addressed 
playfully, asking her “ if the*neat little feet which were concealed 
‘under her light-blue stockings , were as white as her lovely face 
to which the Bavarian beauty, with thp most amiable gravity re¬ 
plied, “ Of course they are,—for how can it be otherwise when I 
wear stockings every day!” On whiefi naive remark the Prince, 
who is fond of philosophizing, like a second Werther, profoundly 
observes, " How delightful a thing it is to behold such maiden 
souls in all their natural and'Unsophisticated simplicity!” 

We shall now give tlie promised “ elegant extracts,” only pre¬ 
mising that they cannot be expected to be more orderly and sys¬ 
tematic than the scraps and sketches of which they are a part. Since 
Heine’s Reisebilder gave the ** ton ” in this department, books of 
travels cannot contain anything that is out of place or foreign to 
the theme,—their theme is de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis !— 
the traveller himself often occupies a much more important place 
than his travels,—and we think tffb most proper designation for 
such medleys would be that which Jean Paul proposes as a title 
for a modem romance—“ Hoppe!poppel, or the Heart! ” 

From Carlsbad, where, as we have seen, he employed his eyes 
only in looking through a key-hole, our traveller proceeds to 
Eger—a place rich in historical recollections, but seldom visited 
by travellers. We subjoin the short, and not very important, no¬ 
tice which the Prince gives us of this ancient town* 

“ The blood of a great man is a seed that bears much fruit. The 
fame of Wallenstein will give immortal memory to Eger when not one 
stone stands upon another to tell where or what it was. The present 
inhabitants of Eger, however, do not seem over-sensible of the honour 
thus conferred on them ; they have sadly neglected the holy places of 
history. There is a good,portrait of Wallenstein in the town-house 
(Rathhaus), but the pictures that surround it, representing his assassina¬ 
tion, are ludicrous. The stern general looks like an awkward dancer, 
who, in attempting to cut an entreehdt in his shirt, has fallen with his 
ribs upon his stick. * 

“ In this room we also behold Wallenstein’s sword, and the halbert 
with which he was murdered. These relics, however, are liM|khos'e of 
* a more sacred character,—they exist double and triple. 

“ The room where the dreadful tragedy, or, as it is here called,' * exe- 
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cution,’ was enacted^ is stilt show#, under the metamorphosis of a boudoir 
for the lady burgomistress, of whose house it is a part-^Adly modernized 
o£ course, and altogether ruined. The low door through which tire mur¬ 
derers entered has alone escaped the whitewashing and panering of 
modern hands. Who can look on it without emotion! Guilty or not 
guilty, there can be little doubt that the haughty Friedlander stood in the 
way, and obscured the reputation, of the emperor. This, if it does not 
excuse, at least explains the murder. But with what heroism died the 
man, who, though worn out both in mind and body,, without uttering a 
single groan, opened his garment, and, like Caesar, gave his breast 
resigned to the stroke of the assassin !. 1 

“ Of the castle where IHo, Terzky, Neumann, and Kinsky were sur¬ 
prised, only a few ruins remain, enclosing a court overgrown with rank 
grass and nettles. Adjacent to this, however, are two buildings, which, 
though of a much earlier date, are in a much better state of preservation. 
The first is a curious double chapel of the age of Charlemagne, adorned 
below with massive granite pillars, aind above with slender marble shafts, 
from Italy. Each pillar has base and capital of a peculiar design. 

“ Still mere interesting is the second of these remains—a Roman 
tqjyer of immense square Saxon stones, which, with its iron strength and 
black aspect, has, like an immoveable rock, defied the ravages of time. 
The French, who were here for a short time during the wars of the last 
century, built an addition to the tower, and planted it with cannon. 
This plaster-work has already fallen to the ground; while not a single 
stone of the ancient fabric has followed the frail modern in its descent. 

“ The whole seemed to me a picture not without deep meaning. At 
one view the eye beheld the wonts of the present age already levelled 
with the ground; the middle age shaken, but greet even amid its ruins; 
and antiquity proudly surviving and overlooking all. Verily our present 
age is in many respects an age of patchwork! And of all our mighty 
doings, what will remain to posterity unless, perhaps—books ? And yet 
books are, in one sense, mightier and more lmjJbrtant monuments thau 
pyramids and amphitheatres. 

“ Even my servant was struck with the gigantic nature of this Roman 
masonry. ‘ It is plain,’ said he, ( that they meant to make it cannoti- 
proof and strartge enough it is, that the Romans, without ever dream¬ 
ing of such a power as that of gunpowder, have nevertheless displayed 
such skill m the masonry of fortification as no science of future and more 
instructed ages has been able to surpass.”—vol. i. p. 69. 

After visiting Baareuth and Wnnsiefiet, the birth-place of Jean 
Paul, Semilasso proceeds through Bamberg and Wurtzburg, 
with great expedition to Paris. This nearly concludes the first 
volume of his tour, but, except the following somewhat ingenious 
topological (not phrenological) explanation of Richter's genius, 
we do not find any thing jikely |o interest our readers. 

A"** at Wtmsiedtel, I made a pilgrimage to the room where Jean 
Paul was born, ft is bud* cm the ruins of the donjon of an old Ritter- * 
castle: &&n this came his romanticism. Opposite to thh building is 
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|tbe church: hence he dTew his piety. * The houses moreover, was a 
"hchool, in which his father was teacher; hence his various knowledge, 
and'a slight sprinkling of pedantry. As a point de vue, on one side was.* 
a wine-cellar: here we see the origin of his passion for Bavarian beer.** 

Paris, that Babylon the Great of modern life, has been so 
often, so thoroughly, and so recently, discussed by the Heines, 
and the Bdrnes, the Raumers, the Bulwers, the Morgans, and 
the Trollopes of the day, that we may be excused from troubling 
our readers with any of the Rrince’s very profound observations 
on that theme. His excellency is too self-satisfied a mortal to 
feel any deep sympathy with the political excitement of that 
volcanic atmosphere. “ It is terrible,'it is too terrible,” says 
Borne in one of bis maledictory lettefs, “ to think how many 
human corpses a king requires to march over them to his throne!” 
—but Prince Puckler-Muskau finds nothing terrible in the mat¬ 
ter, and partakes of the hospitalities of Louis Philippe in the 
Tuilcries with as mudh ease and with as much indifference as 
when he feasted with that king of patriots, Daniel O'Connell, at 
Derriuaue. Our tourist was invited to dine with Louis Philippe 
and his lady; and as the “ diuuer-piece” is not less characteristic 
of the vanity of the entertained than of the magnificence of the 
entertainer, we subjoin it. 

« 

" Shortly after my arrival in Paris, I was introduced at the Tuileries, 
which has been lately much beautified by the king. The separation of 
a small portion of the great gardens, forming a ring immediately round 
the palace, which was so loudly declaimed against by the public prints, 
is a decided improvement. The kings palace is not now subject to the 
rude proximity of what.was not much better than a common highway. 

“ The ceremony of presentation to the citizen-king is not encumbered 
with much of court-etiquette; but the apartments through which we 
were led, and the saloon, where we were graciously received by bis 
majesty, are not devoid of a certain royal magnificence. The queen, 
with the members of the royal family and some ladies of the court, were 
seated at a round table covered with green doth, and occupied with 
female handiwork. A few gentlemen, none in uniform, were grouped 
round the table, or dispersed about the room. After the usual introduc¬ 
tion, I entered into a lively conversation with the queen, a woman of 
that class whom it is impossible to know without Esteeming. Madame 
Adelaide, the sister of the king, is full of vivacity and amiability; and 
the young princes and princesses are well educated, natural, and simple* 
without being destitute of that dignity which is the prerogative of theiv 
high station. * 

“ Afterwards, the king did me the lyraour to converse with me, priva- 
tim , for a considerable tinted and, in the alius ions which he frequently 
* made to England, displayed a great deal of information with regard to 
the peculiarities of that country; he, at the same time, took occasion to 
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drop not a few vay flattering potices of my English Tour, and was so 
condescending as to favour me with several useful bints in reference to i 
my intended trip to America. It is impossible to manage conversation 
in vt more Attractive style than his majesty, and the greatest attachment 
to his person is visible among all those who are about him. 

“ Among these deserves particular mention General Geurgaud, so 
honourably known by his faithful adherence to Napoleon, whose ac¬ 
quaintance I had the pleasure to make' a few days after I had marked 
him out on the parade of the Feast of July as the most elegant and dig¬ 
nified officer of the army. 

A few days afterwards, I was invited (o dine with his majesty. Accord¬ 
ing to an innate trick of my nature, which I fear it is impossible to cure, 

I came too late. 1 suspeet Iyras the last, for the queen immediately gave 
me her arm, that I might squire her into the dining-room. A party of 
forty sat down to dinner; add, as 1 had read not a little in the Carlist 
papers of the excessive economy said to prevail in the citizen-king’s 
family, I confess I was more observant than I should otherwise have 
been of the festal arrangements. I found, however, quite the contrary 
of all that the newspapers had assertedj and, except George the Fourth’s 
courtly domesticity, I have found none better organized than that of 
Louis Philippe. Behind each guest was stationed a servant in splendid 
livery, and beside him a pure and sparkling vamellc, which, in many of our 
German courts, from sheer want of polishing, is as dull as tin j kit- 
chencry and wine were very good, and in great profusion, and the at¬ 
tendance ready and nimble, in the best English genre, which has now 
become quite universal iff all the best houses in Paris. The king and 
queen helped some dishes with their own hands, and animated the en¬ 
tertainment‘With all the kind offices of a royal hospitality. 

“ After dinner the company retired to the open terrace which over¬ 
looks the noble garden of tbe Tuileries. This terrace, however, is 
doomed ; and must I fear fall before the rage for symmetry, to which 
our modern architects sacrifice every thing. I •ventured to expostulate 
with her majesty on this subject, and suggested how suitable a green¬ 
house would be in such a situation, but I am afraid the symmetry-system 
will celebrate an ovation over more influential sebemings than mine. I 
had here also the pleasure of making the acquaintance of two ladies of 
the queen, Mesdames de Dolomieu and de Montjoie, who surprised me 
with their bilingual powers, and spoke German as amiably and as sweetly 
as French.”—vol. ii. p. 16. 

If the reader thinks this twaddle tiresome, we agree with him. 
Perhaps the following aestheiical excursus on the French ro¬ 
mancers may pfcve more interesting. It appears to us to contain 
ethical doctrines which mighthave proceeded—the Prince will take 
this as a compliment—from the pure pen pf the u modern Lich- 
tenberg/’ 

" Say what you please of this nfcw French literature, there is life in it 
—it may be a distorted and a convulsive life, but it is still iife,—a life not* 
foreign or borrowed, but horn of tbe age, and like unto that of which it 
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/ is the offspring—characterized, too, by ap originality which is sought for 
n among our German books in vain. Quite intolerable to me are the Eng¬ 
lish criticisms of these romances. The petrified pedants, who have there 
assumed the critical sceptre, cannot, by any exertion, wind themselves' 
even for a moment out of their own shells. We have seen with how 
little understanding they have set about praising Gothe—not less silly 
is their censure of the French. They have but one measure for every 
thing—their own one-sided morality, and morbid religion. But Nature 
is wide enough to contain many things that are not within the Thirty- 
nine Articles ; and what the poet seizes with the eye of intellect, reflects 
and invents in his work, that caff never want its owu worth, be it nectar 
or poison, according to human ways of viewing thiugs—good or bad. 

“ But, admitting for a minute that a romance must, like a sermon, 
always boast a moral tendeney, how, for example, can Jauin’s “ Dead 
Ass” be considered to have any other tendency, and what ground is there 
for denouncing it as an ethical monster ? I, for one, find most instruc¬ 
tive moral lessons in it, and ten times more honesty than in the collected 
tales of Marmontel, et hoc genus omne, in which morality is always found 
parading upon the title-page. There is another poet, however, about 
whom it may be difficult to form such a charitable judgment,—I mean 
Eugene Sue. In the works of this writer# one seems to detect a secret 
tendency to debase virtue, and to show, in the character of his favourite 
heroes, how a certain unfeeling egotism, united with prudence and 
lightheartedness, produces more real happiness and practical enjoyment 
of life than the boasted morality of the schools and pulpits. But who 
is there that sees not in the back-ground of these pictures a deep irony 
(N.B. The Germans have lately got a cant of explaining all literary 
phenomena by what they call cine tiefe IVeltironie!) that sets forth this 
bespangled image of egotism—the curse of our age—a3 the idol of the 
multitude j while, at the same time, it takes care, at proper intervals, to 
draw aside the glittering veil, and expose the lifeless skeleton in all its 
hollowness. • 

“ It may also be that Mr. Eugene Sue is of opinion, with many others, 
that, after all, our much bepraised virtue is not a little one-sided, and, if 
so, cannot of course, of itself, lead to true happiness. The virtue of the 
ancients principally consisted in courage and enterprize j but our modem 
virtue seems to delight itself in the opposite of this, and to be closely 
allied to weakness and fear. Shall we be obliged here, also, to go in 
search of a juste milieu because our ideal is unattainable ? That ideal 
consists in a perfect equipoise of all the intellectual and physical powers. 
This alone could make, us truly virtuous, truly wise, and truly happy. 
But, from such a thoroughly sound state of body and soul, I fear we are 
at the present day as far removed as ever; and we must not, therefore, 
be too severe on such a writer as Eugfene Sue, if he holds our consump¬ 
tive virtue a little cheap, and strives to show us how far we are as yet 
from the true goal. The contrast, certainly, which he ..exhibits is any 
thing but pleasing—the indifferent egqtist, with whom every earthly plan 
„ succeeds, and who even, after drinking every enjoyment of life to the dregs, 
can enjoy, at last, a calm and happy death, But when we look.a little 
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more narrowly into this masterly portraiture, we shall find that the 
author gives to his dreature nothing higher than the existence and the hap¬ 
piness of a mere animal, and makes ir|js appear that even the sigh of 
a soul endowed with noble aspiration is preferable to the rude, unli¬ 
mited enjoyment of a creature sofiW in\he scale of existence. On the 
same principle, every* one who has a soul would prefer a chastisement 
from God to a reward from the devil. Bnt with all this, it may very 
well be, that Eugene Sue is one of those whose very genius makes 
them melancholy, and to whom a sad voice seems to come from the 
desert, saying, tertiim non datur —and this hopeless thought perhaps it 
is that lies at the bottom of so many French romances.”—vol. i. p. 138. 

Many of our readers, who know not even the name of Prince 
Piickler-Muskau, will peruse with pleasure the following notice 
of the veteran of Acre, Sis Sydney Smith. 

“ At times I pass a few hours with Sir Sydney Smith, who, in de¬ 
fiance of the many years and many laurels that weigh him down, still 
continues pregnant of new projects and original ideas. Thus, for in¬ 
stance,—he believes -that the land may be navigated with sails as well 
as the sea, that the power of cannon may be altogether weakened by a 
contrivance for hanging up bides before fortifications, and is of opinion 
that Africa was originally divided by a belt of the sea into two halves, 
and that the Phoenicians or Egyptians, who are said to have circumnavi- 
gated it, passed through this bett, and not round by the Cape of Good 
Hope ; and a thousand other strange opinions which he defends with 
great ingenuity and with great enthusiasm, and which perhaps he will 
one day make better known by means of the press. His darling pro¬ 
ject, however, is the restoration of the Maltese order,—not on the an¬ 
cient chivalrous, but on an industrial, basis. A French marquis read out 
the whole plan to me one morning at breakfast j and, so far as I can 
trust my memory, it is as follows. The bigotry and exclusiveness of 
the ancient order are to be changed into the universal liberality of mo¬ 
dern times,—‘all religions are to enjoy equal civil rights, and the order, 
by special privilege ou the part of Europe, is to have the sole right of 
purchasing slaves for the purpose of civilizing them, which indeed is to 
be one of. the chief ends of the association. Trade and commerce 
come next in importance. The civilized negroes, as soon as confidence 
can be placed in them, are to be sent out as missionaries (of industry, not 
of religion) to reclaim their brethren and call them all into the indus¬ 
trial fold. A capital of sixty millions is calculated as necessary for com¬ 
mencing tills undertaking. As soon as the sum is subscribed the so¬ 
ciety will begin its operations; the grandmaster and dignitaries are 
already named. In the mean time, however, this apparently so simple 
article of sixtjf millions seems to be the rock on which the whole pro¬ 
ject will split. Unless Herr von Rothschild interferes, it is difficult to 
see whence the said millions are to come. But, be this as it may, the 
idea is great, and worthy of the man ; and now that the French have 
taken possession of Algiers, there will be no great difficulty in finding. 
Maltese knight ( s who will foel no scrapie in complying with the condi- 
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tion as to the* toleration of all religions. The multitude of observations 
that Sir Sydney has made during bis long life rendering conversation as 
instructive as it is entertaMN«g. He lately enlightened me at great 
length on the subject of the currents in the Mediterranean Sea, which 
he assured me were now (and not a little by his own exertions) so com¬ 
pletely understood, that one might send letters in & bottle from one port 
to another as safely as by post, and calculate the time of their arrival 
with as great certainty as if they had travelled in a steam-boat.”—vol. 
ii. p. 93. 

From Paris the Prince preseeded by Bordeaux to Tarbes, and 
from tlfts latter place made several romantic rambles through the 
H autes Pyrcnees. Perched upon those grotesque snow-clad peaks, 
where the astronomer Plantaee, fixing fiis last look on the laugh¬ 
ing vale beneath, died, with the exclamation in his mouth, 
u Grand Dieu, gue cela est beau /”—it is not surprising that such 
an excitable person as the Prince should have felt himself already 
in the heavenly mansions which are promised to the blessed ; but 
the manner in which he expresses his delight is in that exaltado 
opium style which may be admired in Germany, but would be 
apt to be condemned as the ne plus ultra of bad taste in England. 
Besides, the gastronomic imagery of truffles and pasties with 
which the description is wound up —-finis coronat opus —will be 
disapproved of by many who are willing to take the rest of the 
passage as the quintessence of descriptive sublimity. We trans¬ 
late the following letter to the writers sister, as a specimen of the 
179 pages (German pages) of descriptive rhapsody with which 
the greater part of the third volume is filled :— 

“ Argeles, in the Pyrenees, 3d Nov. 1834. 

“ Now, my dear Lucy, have I at length found the land where I will 
live and die! Here may we—when I have for a few years longer been 
a wanderer in the wide world—here may we build our cottage—in this 
land that unites all the convenience of a champaign with the pictu¬ 
resque beauty of a mountainous district, whose inhabitants are Germans 
in their honesty and good nature, and Italians in their vivacity, and who 
possess a patriarchal simplicity that belong to neither; a land, whose 
climate is so fine that vineyards ami maize-fields flourish in the greatest 
luxuriance, though enclosed by snowy walls thousands of feet high, where 
sunny meadows shimmer green through the dark groupes of trees, like 
the harness of a gold beetle? and where to-day, on the 3d of November, 
(in Germany, the beginning of raw winter,) I can sit under the shade of 
a majestic chestnut-tree, and breakfast in the open air, while over the 
old garden-wall m fig-trge spreads its fruitful branches, and blushing 
roses wind thems*ve$ around its stem—a land full of historical recollec¬ 
tions and monuments of the olden time, where, far removed from the 
^commotion off, the capital, the most undisturbed peace reigns, and no 
spirit of political strife has as yet corrupted the best enjoyments of so- 
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ciety—wherein, besides this, yon may live three times as cheap as in 
Germany, and will/a revenue of ten thousand francs, one may sport an 
equipage and maintain a respectable country establishment; where all 
fue refinements of luxury and all the delicacies of the table are at com¬ 
mand j where Spain, Provence, and the ocean, reach you the hund— 
the land of Henry the Fdhrtb—the land of romantic beauty, of truffles 
and Bordeaux wine, of snipes and of trout, of terrines de Ntrac, and pdtes 
de Toulouse. 0 to this land would I wend with thee, my beloved /’’ 

Hoppel-poppel or the heart!—Mignon’s song and piitfis de 
Toulouse! This is certainly a strange mixture, and yet we 
have no doubt that this rhapsody was intended to be tlvi most 
sublime passage in the “ Penultimate World-walkand that as 
such many a German LuCy and Julia will ecstatically receive it. 
In our humble judgment/ it can be likened to nothing so fitly 
as to a dish of whisked cream, or a plate of soaped water, blown 
lip into bubbles by a child. 

The title of the present work , t( Penultimate World-Tour," in¬ 
dicates that the ultimate tour is yet to come. The princely au¬ 
thor, indeed, (after having served Lord Brougham with the Har¬ 
vey sauce and mustard, as above at length narrated,) proceeded 
straightway to Africa, where (unless he has made a second de¬ 
scent into Hades, not figuratively) we believe he is at this present 
moment.* From thence he travels onward, taking of course his 
“ elegant curricle" along with him, to America ; and here, in the 
new world, will be concocted that “ ultimate tour of Semilasso" 
for which the German publishers and public are at present so im¬ 
patiently waiting. Of this threatened “ Letzter ] Weltgang” we 
devoutly say with Lord Byron, 

“ Tours of such princes, may they be the last /" 
for, unless the forthcoming volumes be more edifying than the 
present, we shall think ourselves justified in passing them over 
without any further notice. In the mean time, that the Prince may 
have no reason to complain of our having given to the English 
public garbled extracts from his penultimate tour, we transcribe 
liis expedition to the celebrated amphitheatre of Gavarny at full 
length, in which the discerning reader will have occasion to re¬ 
mark the truth of an observation already made by us in reference 
to a certain genus of travelling sketches now fashionable in Ger¬ 
many—that the traveller is generally the®most important figure in 
the sketch. 

u Gavarny, IDih Nov. 1834. 

“ With sun-rise—that is to say, in this locality%t ten o’clock-—I 


* The last account*of the author that we have seen left him at Constantinople.—, 
Editor. 
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found myself mounted on my good steqd, and on the road to the famous 
aniphitheatre of Gavarny., The road is most pictu&sque. For the first 
lialf hour we ride uninterruptedly along the course of the Gave, whose 
waters are enclosed on both sides by overhanging rocks, and rush fear¬ 
fully down 600 or 800 feet beneath the path of the traveller. The way 
is extremely narrow, and yet is not provided with any sort of fence or 
parapet. 'The guide generally acts as a living garde fou —to-day, how¬ 
ever, 1 performed both offices, du fou comme du guide, and felt an in¬ 
expressible pleasure in galloping along the brink of the precipice upon 
my trusty steed, and looking down on the milk-white Gave, foaming 
beneath me. Habit takes awfty the edge from danger, and appre¬ 
hension is soon changed into a reckless carelessness, which ever anti 
anon demands an offering. It is only a very few years since a luckless 
traveller was precipitated from this very road 300 feet into the rocky 
bed of the Gave. On this occasion the prior of Gavarnv, who happened 
to be on the spot, gave a beautiful example of true Christian feeling, 
lie let himself down, at the great risk of his life, by means of ropes, and 
found the unfortunate traveller still breathing and sufficiently sensible to 
receive the consolations of religion from the pious father, and die com - 
forted in his arms. 

“ The bump of caution, with which I am largely endowed, happily 
prevents me from running such risks j for, though I often venture, I 
never venture without consideration. At the same time, this bump, 
however useless it may be, is to us anxious mortals the mother of 
many sorrows. 1 Cursed caution!’ said the Corsair Trelawny, “ to 
what purpose art thou, unless to turn joy into anxiety ! But such is 
our lot. Every thing in this world has an element of evil to counter¬ 
balance the good.’ 

“ After a hundred charming prospects of all sorts of rocks strangely 
thrown together, clad with the most luxuriant vegetation, variegated 
here and there with some not inconsiderable waterfalls, and in one situ- 
■ahifl p rendered yet meye interesting by a very clear and distinct echo* 
the rich forest-trees begin to diminish, and the rocks remain, where any 
soil is left, covered only with rhododendron and box-wood. As we ad¬ 
vance higher, even these sturdy Alpine shrubs disappear; and here—on 
a spot where some overpowering gush of water has evidently overturned 
a huge mountain-colossus, and which is therefore fitly designated the 
Chaos —I found the most striking similarity in character between the 
Pyrenees and the grotesque mountains of North Wales, although the 
funner surpass the latter in grandeur, almost in the same degree that St. 
Peter’s at Rome does the church of St. Paul’s in London, of which it is 
the archetype. , * 

“ After emerging from ‘ the Chaos,’ we behold the marks of four 
hoofs of Roland’s horse impressed on four different rocks, for this is the 
famous spot where the winged steed alighted, when it made its gigantic 
leap from the valley of Ronccsvalles in Spain into France, while Ro¬ 
land, in a fit of blind rage, cleft the intervening wall of rock (300 feet 
high) in twain, which to this day hears the memorable name of la 
•Breche dc Roland . 
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“ In such a country us this, one would be apt to forget-the civilized 
world altogether, wche we not reminded of its existence in the most dis¬ 
agreeable manner by the line of douaniers , who are posted in this quar¬ 
tern Such men in such a place arc like devils in paradise, and to the 
devil I heartily wished them. Much more in keeping with the scene 
was a band of Spanish' smugglers, as I supposed, most romantically ha¬ 
bited, whom I soon afterwards encountered. These were men of ath¬ 
letic appearance, and as haughty in their bearing as courteous in their 
address. I knew from experience that a Spaniard will thank you for 
nothing so heartily as a cigar; and accordingly I offered one of my store 
to him who appeared to be the leadcr^of the cavalcade. He seemed 
much pleased with the present and thanked me, but like a king. 

“ Without waiting at the inn of Gavarny, and preparing myself for 
my task by a good breakfast* I hastened impatiently to the amphithea¬ 
tre, which is about two or thrte miles further on. But in this sight I was 
much disappointed. The descriptions of it arc all highly exaggerated ; 
and, notwithstanding my love for the Pyrenees, I must confess that 
Switzerland possesses many scenes of the same class, but infinitely more 
sublime. The waterfall, also, is much inferior to those in Switzerland, 
and, though it could boast ten times as much water as it has, would still 
remain so. A French writer has happily characterized the cascade of 
Gavarny by calling it a * woven wind,’ while the worthy Gascon who is 
the author of my printed ‘ guide without the least discrimination com¬ 
pares it at once with Niagara—Tom Thumb with Goliath ! 

<l Nevertheless, it were no very difficult affair to add by the labours of 
art to the natural beauty of this imposing spot, and render it in some 
degree more worthy of the extravagant laudings with which travellers 
have eulogized it. Nothing more is necessary than to collect together 
the many petty waterfalls and streamlets that run down into the Gave, 
and lead them into the cauldrons that arc enclosed by the amphitheatre, 
thus changing them into lakes, as they were originally. An expendi¬ 
ture of a few thousand francs would be sufficient to dam up the stream 
at the place where it has broken through, and effect the projected me¬ 
tamorphosis of the landscape. A new road might also be made on the 
right side, which would afford a much more favourable view of the 
whole; and the snow-crowned ‘ pics,' doubling their heights in the clear 
mountain water, would then actually exhibit that magical effect which is 
at present ascribed to them only by the generosity of pedantic travellers. 

“ I hope it may not be considered presumptuous in me to hold forth 
schemes to the attention of the prefect of this department, who, if I am 
not misinformed, is no less a person than the celebrated author of the 
Campaign in Russia, Count Segur ; and, should he succeed in carrying 
it into effect, and adding to the scenery of the Pyrenees that in which 
it is most defective,' a good lake, he will thus have executed a second 
work—or if he is not the famous Segur—a first work, that will secure 
him the gratitude of universal Europe. I should even feel inclined, did 
it not appear forward and impertinent, to mention the scheme to the 
noble King of the French personally, to whom nothing is unimportant 
that contributes to the adornment and improvement of his country.”— 
vol. iii. p. 62. 
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One observation we feel ourselves called upon to make before 
e dismiss Prince Puckler-Muskau on the’ present occasion. 
)Most of our readers are doubtless aware that the Tour of a G^r- 
\ man Prince was ushered into this country under the special*pa¬ 
tronage and protection of Gbthe. We iOwe it therefore to 
them, and to that reverence which we have always professed for 
the name of Gbthe, to reconcile, as far as we are able, the con¬ 
tradiction between our present severe judgment of Semi/asso’s 
Weltgang and the laudatory criticisms of the Brie/e eines Ver- 
slorbencn that proceeded from the pen of the most liberal and 
comprehensive critic in Europe. The matter is easily explained. 
The very mildness and kindliness of pbthe’s criticism, which is 
its greatest beauty, led him astray at times from that just medium 
between unprovoked severity and unmerited eulogy, in which the 
true tone of criticism lies. It was a weakness of Gbthe’s mind, 
both as a critic and as a moralist, that he could not be severe. 
The consequence was, that such careless, frolicsome, butterfly ex¬ 
istences, as our Gernrtm Prince, often received from him a plen¬ 
tiful meed of praise, which, to more energetic, but less amiable 
natures, was denied. Besides this general bias, we may remark 
several special circumstances that may have operated not a little 
to tune down Gbthe’s soul into a momentary consonance with 
that of the Prince. The Prince (though always as a coxcomb) is 
a lover of nature, and lavish in descriptive writing—so also was 
Gbthe. The Prince mixes up wdth his love of nature a light, 
playful, we had almost said a coquettish, sort of religion —of 
which cast Gbthe’s religion also w r as. The Prince, moreover, so 
far as manners and polish arc concerned, is an aristocrat; and 
_ the “ Vornehmthun ” of Gothe has always been the object of 
Heine’s andMenzel’s bitterest satire. Add to all this that Gothe 
only lived to see the first flashing debut of Piickler-Muskau; 
whereas, we have seen him progressing, like the crab, backwards, 
during a period of five years, and there will be little left to ex¬ 
plain in the apparently superficial criticism which the octogena¬ 
rian sage of Weimar passed upon our most frivolous and most 
coxcombical tourist. 
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Art. II. —De FEducation deb Meres de Famille, ou de la Ci¬ 
vilisation du Genre llnmain par les Femmes . Par L. Aim6- 
*"Martin. 2 tom. Paris. 1834. 

Among the yearly prizes founded by the benevolent Count de 
Monlyon is one, to be appropriated to that book which mostly 
tends to promote the morality and improvement of mankind. 
The French Academy, who award these prizes, have bestowed 
several thousand francs on the work now before us, and we have 
been told, that it has created much favourable sensation in Ger¬ 
many and Belgium. We therefore opened it with a strong pre¬ 
possession in behalf of its merits, and we have closed it with a 
feeling that is truly refreshing: it is like an oasis in the present 
impure state of French literature ; and, amid licentious novels and 
dramas, triumphantly expressed infidelity, or fanatical divisiou of 
sects, we hail, with the utmost satisfaction, a production which 
teems with morality and real religion, and we congratulate 
France on its having been appreciated by bven a portion of her 
inhabitants. From the title, we expected a treatise on edu¬ 
cation, which would enter into the details of learning and ac¬ 
complishment; but it takes higher rank and teaches women not 
only how and where to look for the formation of their minds, 
but shows them the importance of their conduct, as mothers, over 
the future character of a nation. We have thus translated the 
intentions of the author from his own declaration. “ Those 
who hastily or inattentively turn over these pages may accuse me 
of a wish to revive the femmes savantes, but let them rest as¬ 
sured, that genitives and datives, as Montaigne says, are not the 
object of this work. Setting aside all the acquirements of 
memory, those mechanical attributes of professors, I call upon 
womeu to fulfil their destiny by undertaking that superior educa¬ 
tion which stamps itself upon the soul. To develop the souls of 
womeu, that they may become something more than the plaything 
of our rude passions; to develop the souls of women that they 
may become those celestial beings of which we dream iu our 
youth ; to develop the souls of women that they may awaken 
ours,—this forms the subject and the object of my book.” 

In fact, if we consider the subject properly, we shall find it 
one great source of the misery or happiness of all civilized na¬ 
tions; for in what Clnistian country can we deny the influence 
which a mother extends over the whole life of her children? The 
roughest and the hardiest wanderer, while'he is tossed over the 
ocean, or while he scorches his| feet upon the desert sands, recurs 
in his loneliness and suffering to the cares which maternal affec¬ 
tion shed over his infancy; the reckless sinner, even in his* 
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hardened career, occasionally hears the wliisptyings of those holy 
•precepts instilled hy a virtuous mother, and, although they may in 
Jthe fulness ol guilt bo neglected, there are many instance? *t>f 
\ their having so stung the conscience, that they have led to a deep 
and lasting repentance; the erring child of 'either sex, will then, 
jl a mother yet exists, turn to her for that consolation which the 
laws ol society deny, and in the lasting purity of a mother’s love 
will find the way to heaven, llow joyfully does a hard-working 
child labour for the comfort of a poverty-stricken mother! how 
alive is a son to her honour and high-standing in the world! and, 
should that mother be deserted by her helpmate, does not the son 
stand forth as her protector? In short,*the more deeply we rellcc* 
on the subject, the more entirely a$e we convinced, that no in 
fluencc is so lasting or ol such wide extent, and the more 
intensely do we feel the necessity of guiding this sacred affection, 
and perfecting that being from whom it emanates. “ The future 
character ol a child,” said Napoleon, u is always the work of its 
mother;” and he delighted in recollecting that to his parent did 
ho owe much of the greatness of a mind, which possibly grasped 
at too much, but which afterwards enabled him to bear ycais of 
privation and exile with fortitude and dignity. 

Ci History," says M. Aime-Martin, “ justifies these words, and, with¬ 
out dwelling on such remarkable instances as Charles IX., and Hemy 
IV., the one the pupil of Catherine, and the other of Jeanne d’Albret, 
' vas not Louis XIII., weak, ungrateful, and discontented like his mother, 
always, rebellious and always submissive ? Do wc not, in Louis XIV., 
recognize the passions of a Spanish woman, those sensual yet romantic 
gallantries, those bigoted fears, that despotic pride, which required pro¬ 
curation before the throne as well as before the altar ? But,” continues 
tliTauthor, <e the two great poets of our age, perhaps, otter the most 
sti ikin B examples of this saving or fatal influence. To the one, an un¬ 
kind fate had given a scoffing, unfeeling mother, whose proud, capricious, 
and narrow mind, expanded only to vanity or hatred—a mother who 
unspaiiugly ridiculed the natural infirmity of her child, irritated, galled, 
and mortified him, caressed and flattered him, and then despised ami 
cursed him. These corroding passions of the woman were deeply en¬ 
graved on the heart of the young man; hatred and pride, anger and dis¬ 
dain, fermented within him, aud, like the burning lava of a volcano, 
suddenly burst forth upon the world, in torrents »of infernal liannony. 

1 he happier destiny of the' other poet bestowed on him a mother who 
was tender without weakness, pious without severity, one of those rare 
vvomen who are born to be models to their sex; this beautiful and en¬ 
lightened creature shed* over her son all the light of love; the virtues 
with which she inspired him, the prayer which she taught him, spoke 
not only to his intellect, but, sinking into his soul, made him return 
, sublime sounds, a harmony which mounts to the -skies. Thus, sur¬ 
rounded from his cradle by examples of the most touching piety, the 
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gracious infant walked in the ways of God, under the wings of his 
mother; his genius is like the inccuse which sheds its perfume over the 
eiu-jth, but which only hums for heaven.” f 

In directing the attention of our readers to M. Aime-Martin's' 
work, we must however premise, that it is exclusively written for 
the French nation, and, consequently, the handling of the subject 
is totally different from that which we should employ; no En- 
lislunau would write so argumentative a book for his own people, 
and (we mean not to be presumptuous) no Englishman would 
make such appeals to his countrywomen on the score of con¬ 
duct or religion. We have faults and sins enough to answer for, 
it is true, and which ought to prevent us from setting ourselves 
above our neighbours; we dare not lend ourselves to the conceit 
of fanatical reasoners, who, in the midst of their groans and mock 
humility, yet call this a nation peculiarly under the care of the 
Almighty, and the only spot on earth where true religion is 
taught and cherished; but we hope that mgny of the suggestions 
of our author would be superfluous, and we cannot think that the 
efforts which Rouseau and Dessessarts made to restore French 
wives and mothers to their duty were ever required in this country. 
M. Aim£-Martin himself says: 

*' What indifference on the part of women towards important affairs; 
what ardour for frivolities! their minds, unceasingly agitated by the 
fashion of the day, turn with passion to the nothings of the moment j 
for the sake of these do they feign a character different from their own, 
do they torture themselves, suffer heat, cold and hunger, destroy their 
health, and risk their lives. Alas ! we give to our daughters the man¬ 
ners of courtezans, to our wives the instruction of a child, and then ask 
for glory and happiness from Heaven. What is the result ? The fmc i: *y 
of one sex necessarily influences the habits of the other: women become 
trifling to please us, and we must become frivolous to find favour with 
them.” 

We suspect that this is too hard upon French-women, but, 
saving some unfortunate exceptions, we challenge the whole 
world to pass such a censure on the daughters of Great Britain, 
and to found their opinion on truth. But there is yet ample 
room for improvement in the education of our females, and we 
feel certain, that they will reap much prefit from M. Aim6-Mar- 
tin’s suggestions, though they are chiefly addressed to anothcr 
nation, and that mostly a nation of Catholics. Something must 
be asked, in the way of indulgence too, for,the heaviness, we had 
almost said prosiness, of several portions of these volumes, but to 
those who like ourselves will* wade through the dulness, and 
seriously consider the excellent, wise, and liberal principles in-. 
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culcated in them, we promise an ample rcwarjl. To induce our 
^•reflecting readers to undertake the task, we shall now proceed to 
;make an analysis of the book, and give several quotations, chiefly 
\ in English, but selecting a few of the most eloquent passages in 
the original words. 0 

The first chapters are devoted to a brief examination of the 
two great writers, Des Cartes and Rousseau, who shed an in¬ 
fluence over the women of France; the errors of their systems are 
pointed out, and the good they effected is duly acknowledged. 
The power of women ana the effects produced by marriage are 
next treated of, and the succeeding chapter begins as follows:— 

“Whatever maybe the customs and laws of a country, the women 
of it decide the morals. Free or subjugated, they reign, because they 
hold possession of our passions. But this influence is more or less sa¬ 
lutary according to the degree of esteem which is granted to them. 
Whether they are our idols or companions, courtezans, slaves or beasts 
of burden, the reaction is complete, and they make us such as they are 
themselves. It seems a? if nature connected our intelligence with their 
diguity, as we connect our happiness with their virtue. This, therefore, 
is a law of eternal justice—man cannot degrade women without him¬ 
self falling into degradation; he cannot raise them without becoming 
better. Let us cast our eyes over the globe, and observe those two 
great divisions of the human race, the East and the West. One half of 
the ancient world remains without progress, without thought, and under 
the load of a barbarous civilization; women there arc slaves. The 
other half advances towards freedom and light; the women there are 
loved and honoured.’’ 

In summing up the history of female influence, M. Aime- 
Martin says,— 

“ w- l , hat which has b*een done to lower women, and that which they 
have done towards our civilization, offers, perhaps, the most moral and 
dramatic part of our history. There was a time when their beauty alone 
wrestled against barbarism. Shut up in castles, like prisoners, they 
there civilized the warriors who despised their weakness, but who 
adored their charms. Accused of ignorance, and deprived of instruc¬ 
tion, disgraced by prejudice, and deifled by love—feeble, timid—seeing 
around them nothing but soldiers and the sword, they adopted the 
passions of their tyrants; but in adopting they ameliorated them. They 
directed combatants towards the defence of th« helpless. Chivalry 
became a protecting power; it repaired injuries, and paved the way for 
laws j and, at last, after having fought in order to conquer kingdoms, it 
was softened into fighting for the beauty of women, and civilization began 
by gallantry. A great revolution was accomplished in France, on the day 
when a noble knight drew off his men, in consequence of hearing that the 
castle of which be was just about to’commence the siege, bad become 
. the asylum of the wife of his enemy, and that this wife was about to 
become a mother. At a later period, some glimpses of science began 
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to pierce through t\»e shades which covered the world; all eyes were 
dazzled by it, ami it was then that the destiny of women was pitiable. 
While men only believed themselves to be superior from the strength of, 
their bodies and the force of their courage, they had ceded to the power 
of feebleness and beauty; but scarcely had they acquired a smattering 
of science, when pride seized them, and women nearly lost their empire. 
But the worst period for them was the age of scribes and doctors; for 
at that time all the impertinent questions concerning the pre-eminence 
of men, and inferiority of women, were brought forward. Even the 
existence of their souls became a matter qf doubt; and theologians them¬ 
selves, amidst these agitating discussions, forgot for a moment, that our 
Saviour was made human by his mother. These disputes led to this 
deplorable result, that the ignorance of women became a moral system, 
as the ignorance of the lower classes had become a system of policy. 
Our forefathers long confounded ignorance with innocence, and thence 
came all their troubles; they wished women to be silly for the sake of 
their husbands, and the people to be ignorant for the sake of power. 
Women, thus assimilated to the people, like them, did not receive any 
species of instruction. Every thing was against them; science, legis¬ 
lature, and theology,— that theology which was then mistaken for reli¬ 
gion, and which only was virtuous under the lash of discipline, and in 
the austerities of penitence. It was by depriving them of their souls, 
by subjecting them to mean and vulgar habits, which stupify the mind, 

that they hoped to preserve them in spotless purity.In the time 

of Louis the Fourteenth, when women busied themselves with affairs of 
state, the Abbe de Fleury declared that girls ought to be taught some¬ 
thing besides their catechism, sewing, singing, dancing, how to dress, to 
speak civilly, and make a good courtesy. But the progress lie wished 
them to attain consisted in knowing how to read, write, and cipher—to 
know when to ask advice in matters of business, and enough of medicine 
to take care of the sick. Then came Fenelon, who wished them to read 
ancient and modern history, to understand Latin, to peruse works-rrf 
eloquence, literature, and poesy; and yet such was the prejudice belong¬ 
ing to a period when women exercised an almost romantic power, and 
gave grace and politeness to society, that the archbishop was obliged to 
add certain restrictions, and to justify himself on theological principles. 

* Women/ said the venerable ecclesiastic, * arc half of the human race, 
redeemed by the blood of Christ, and like us destined to eteia&al life.’ 
Thus, to teach them other things than dancing, singing, and courtesying, 
it was necessary to invoke the merits of the Redemption, and cover them 
with the blood of Christ.” 

A part of the following passage may perhaps be well applied 
to other than French women. 

“ Since the time of Rousseau and Fenelon, .great progress has taken 
place among men, and consequently the education of women has in some 
measure profited. The question iamo longer asked whether it be advisa¬ 
ble to instruct them; we consent to the development of their under¬ 
standing, and lessons are given to them by artists and masters of lan- * 
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guages; they skim, as it were, a geileral course pf study, but in this 
v study nothing leads them to think with their own thoughts: it is chiefly 
l the school routine which gives occupation to their brains, and thus,jat*an 
' \ age when the passions are awakened, those passions to which the habits 
1 of virtue and the principles of religion ought to be opposed, they find 
in themselves skill for the piano, a memory for words, and a soul which 
sleeps. Such is, with some rare exceptions, the woman of the present 
day, with her forms of devotion, her school morality, her mechanical 
talents, her love of pleasure, her ignorance of the world, and her desire 
to love and be loved. It is npt that this education has no bright side; 
on the contrary, it gives grace and tone to society: the duchess and the 
commoner’s wife rival each other in the cultivation of first-rate talents ; 
some compose poems, which are sold for* the benefit of the Greeks aud 
Poles; others paint pictures, the price,of which is devoted to pious 
purposes; all write correctly and elegantly; and the pens of Scvignc 
and Lafayette are become almost vulgar.” 

Upon this M. Aimfr-Martin observes that, if women were to 
pass all their lives ii^ studios and fetes , if it were only necessary 
for them to dazzle and to please, the great problem of education 
would now be solved; but the hours of pleasure are few, and 
hours of reflection will come—what is there, then, he asks, in all 
this, to teach them the duties of wives and mothers? In this 
same chapter the vanity of modern education is admirably ex¬ 
posed : the appearance for the reality, the toiling at that which 
ought to he only a relaxation, and the forms of religion without 
the substance, arc all touched upon; and, disregarding the oppo¬ 
sition of mothers and school-mistresses, he calls it all vanity, and, 
following the young girl into the married state, when united to a 
husband as frivolous as herself, he ends the picture by a dcscrip- 
—of their mutual disgust. We give the closing paragraphs in 
the original. 

r< Apres un pared tableau, est il besoin de le dire, ce n’est plus la 
femme qu’il faut endoctriner par le mari, e'est le mari qu’il faut regc- 
nercr par la femme. Que faire done ? Rendre les femmes au sentiment 
complet de leur dignite, et leur apprendre it distinguer le veritable amour 
des filRtirs qui usurpent son noin. Le premier point, e’est qu’elles 
veuillent &trc aimees et respcctces ; e’est qu’elles ne consentent, h. aucun 
prix, au deplorable r61e que nos passions brutales leur imposent; e’est 
qu’elles apprennent, enfin, tout cc qu’il y a d’avilissant dans ces hom- 
mages qui les transformed en instrument de caprices et de volupte. 
J’oserai le dire, il n’y a point de progr&s possible, pour la civilisation, tant 
que les femmes ne nous auront pas fait rough' de ces assimilations gros- 
siferes que la bonne compagnie resume ainsi: le vin, la table, les femmes, 
les cbevaux: triste catalogue des plaisirs de la brute, oh l’homme fletrit 
jusqu’au sein qui l’a porte ! * 

“ Mais comment nous en feront-elles rough si dies n’en rougissent 
elles-mfcmes ? Que la delicatesse la plus exquise soit done dans une 
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jeune fille la lumiere de sa pudeurj conmie ellc cst dans une jeunc femme 
la marque de sa dignite, Ce ne sont pas les grimaces dc la pruderie,, 
cW la vertu que je detnande. En rendant la seduction plus difficile, je 
rendiai l’amour plus ideal et plus pur, je lui laisserai les illusions qui 
viennent enchanter notte adolescence, et l’iutroduisent, pour la premiere 
fois, dans le monde du beau et de l’infini ? 

“ Ainsi doit s'accomplir 1 education des lilies. Et quant a l’cducatiou 
du mari, pourquoi nous en inquieter ? elle se fera simplement et naturelle- 
ment par les vertus de la femme.” 

After a brief description of the present moral, literary, and 
scientific state of France, and public instruction, M. Aime-Mar- 
lin closes his first book $rith a passage which applies to all 
countries. 

u It is therefore religion which ought to vivify nations; they will be 
just in the eyes of God who love their brethren ; they will be powerful 
among men who love God. Here is revealed the true mission of 
women—placed among all people, and in all classes, the laws of policy 
do not reach them, and, pure from our fatal passions, they alone, in the 
bosom of society, are left to the laws of nature. Nothing need taint the 
character of women ; the cares of business do not tarnish the freshness 
of their thoughts 3 they are neither warriors, magistrates, nor legislators: 
they are wives and mothers; they are such as God wished them to be. 
They form one half of the human race, and by their very weakness have 
escaped from the corruption of our power and our glory. Let them 
cease to regret that they do not share these passions; let them leave to 
us the tribune, thrones, and war, for, if they partake of our violence, who 
on earth can soften it! Such should be their influence, their kingdom 3 
they bear within their persons the nations to come, they bear in their 
souls the destinies of those nations. Let them send through the whole 
earth the words of humanity and liberty 5 let them create an impulse 
towards one common feeling for the love of God and our neighBCTTFf 
and their destinies will be accomplished. Armies are necessary for con¬ 
quering the world 3 one single moral feeling can civilize and save it.” 

The metaphysical chapters of the second book are intended to 
give us an ampler knowledge of mankind, and are full of quota¬ 
tions from Kant and other authors; but wc will no furthe&<pause 
over them than to extract the two following passages, which 
appeared to us to be worthy of remark. 

“ But what is infinity ? All my efforts to cqpceive it are useless 3 it is 
equally impossible for me to deny or to comprehend it 3 all I can know 
is, that beyond infinity there is nothing. Guided by this faint light, 1 
place a cipher before ine to which 1 constantly add others ; I fill an im¬ 
mense space with my calculations ; useless toil 1 eternally increasing, but 
composed of finite things, the two extremes only meet my eyes, the be¬ 
ginning and the end. Then I look*all round me; no end, no beginning; 
that which the cipher always seeks without obtaining it, that which is 
before, that which is after, that which is every where and for ever, that 
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. is infinity. The feeling of infinity gives an idea of all things which wc 
. cannot perceive by means of the senses ; it realise# to us that which is 
unknown. The infinite is God. It is God that thou seekest, O my soql! 
since nothing of that which is finite can detain thee here below. Thou 
'detachest thyself from all earthly joys, because these joys have an end j 
thou shrinkest from all limits, because all limit is non-existence. Within 
thyself alone dost thou repose in this infinity, which passes beyond our 
passions, and which is at once thy hope, thy light, and thy fulness.” 

The second passage is frorii the chapter on the immortality of 
the soul. • 

“ Mais, dis-tu, je n’ose croire k de si halites dcstinecs. Dieu ne m’en 
donne la pensee que pour adoucir les mau» dc la vie, et cette pensee, ne 
ffit-ellcqu’uneillusion,cstencoreleplusmjgnifiquedespresens. Qu’est-ce 
done que Dieu pourrait me devoir au-dela ? Eh bien ! jette les yeux 
autour de toi, au milieu de tant de bienfaits prodigues, taebe dc decouvrir 
une deception. II s'agit de savoir ce qui a et6 prom is et ce qui a ete 
donne, si les dons 6galent les besoins, si les jouissanees manquent aux 
desirs. Cherclic un arimal qui ait soif, et qui ne puisse decouvrir une 
fontaine; une plante attachee a la terre, et sur laquelle le soufile du 
matin n’apporte de douces rosees; une pensee humaine qui nc puisse 
s’accomplir; un sentiment d’amour qui ne puisse se realiser ! Dieu dit a 
cheque intelligence : Ce que tu conQois, je tc le donnerai \ et sa magnifi¬ 
cence sc montre jusqu’aux limites de la nature. Vois ce fr&le moucherou ! 
sa tOte cst couronnec de diamans, ses ailes sont couvertcs des nuances dc 
larc-cn-ciel; e’est pour lui que le zephyr balance les fleurs, que lalumi&re 
y depose ses parfums, et que le ciel y laissc tomber unc goutte de son 
iimbroisie ; pour lui la terre est un banquet magnifique, et la vie une 
uurore radieuse toute consacree h la volupte. Et cepcndant, au milieu 
de tant de ricliesses, au sein dc tant de plaisirs, aucune voix n eveille sa 
reconnaissance, rien ne l’occupe au-dela de ses appetits, rien nc 1’inquiete 

^TCtfstfSlii de son horizon*: il vit, jouit, et meurt; son destin est remplj* 
Quoi! le moucheron n’a pas ete trompe, et rhomme le serait! II y aurait 
en nous un sentiment sans but, une inquietude de la vie c&leste sans 
necessite, des desirs sans accoinplissement, des previsions eterncllcs sans 
avenir, le supplice du n6ant en presence d’uuc immortalite promise et 
refusee ! Promise! puisqu’ellc est montree. 

“ Mviirla douleur ! mais la mort! Tu te plains de la mort comme si 
tu ne portais pas en toi le sentiment qui en triomphe ! Helas ! ces grandes 
lemons nc nous sont pas epargnees; clles se melent h la vie de tous les 
liommes. Dieu nous envoie lc plaisir comme uq messager celeste qui 
nous invite h, venir h. lui, e? le malheur comme un maitre severe qui nous 
y force. Ici, pres de moi, il y a peu de jours encore, j‘ai vu peril- dans 
sa flour un enfant, l’uniquc pensee de sa mfere. Helas! avec quelle 
anxicte clle cherchait la,vie dans ces yeux etcints pour jamais 1 J’cntends 
encore cette voix dechirante! je vois encore ces regards douloureux! 
Toutes les consolations venaient se briser contre ce mot: Il n est plus ! 
Tout-it-coup son fime s’exalte, une joie celeste brille dans ses yeux inondes 
de larmes: elle invoque le nom de Dieu l elle se ressouvient de ses 
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promcBSCs! tin sentiment iminortel lui rend tout ce qu’elle a perdu. 
Cette mere inconsolable, qui uc voulait rien entendre, s'abiine inaintenant 
dans les inspirations de l’infini! Ce n’est plus sur la terre, e’est dans le 
ciel; qu’elle contemple son enfant! 

“ Ab ! si elle ne derail plus le revoir; qu’elle infernale derision ! Dieu 
manquera-t-il de pouvoir ou de justice ? II y aurait magnificence ct veritc 
dans la vie instinctive du moucheron, artifice et mensonge dans la vie 
morale et religieuse de Fhonunc! La vertu persecutee snr la terre, et 
tournant ses regards vers le ciel; les devouemens it la patrie et au genre 
humain j Fh&roisme, qui n’attcnd plus rien ici-bas j tous les sacrifices 
faits au devoir dans le seul but de plaire a l)icu, ne seraient done que dcs 
erreurs de l’humanitc ! Ton dme, O Socratc ! aurait eu des pensees plus 
vastes que la creation ! Toi! ,1'ami de la verite, tu serais inort pour un 
mensonge ! Un Dieu aurait trompe Socrate ! L’etre cree serait-il plus 
magnanime que son Createur t 

“ Non ! Non ! la Providence ne repond pas par une sentence de inort 
eternelle aux sages qui l’invoquent, au genre humain qui l’attestc. Cc 
n’est pas sur les tombeaux qu’il faut lire sa reponse, e’est dans notre dine, 
d’oh s’ecbappe ce cri sublime : Dieu, eternitc! 6 , 

“ Quand l’bomme jette ses regards sur la terre, que voit-il ? la creation, 
qui, de toutes parts, s’elevc jusqu’d lui. Et quand il ram&ne ses regards 
sur lui-m&me, quand il s’etudie ct se contemple, que trouve-t-il %u-dela 
de ses passions terrestres ? un sentiment instinctif de l’infini, unc con¬ 
science qui tend a la perfection ideale, une raison dont la lumi&re se pro- 
jettc vers le ciel, une dme enfin dont toutes les facultes rayonnent vers 
Dieu : intuition mystericuse de la Divinite, qui nous annonce un autre 
mondc aussi sdrement que les sens nous revelent celui-ci!” 

The second volume, including the third and fourth books, is 
wholly devoted to religion: the first chapter treats of error and 
truth, and we strongly recommend its perusal; it would injure it 
to make copious extracts from it, and our limits will not allow-ses 
to give more than the opening and conclusion, which are as 
follows:— 

“ Que puis-je savoir t Que dois-je faire ? qu’ose je espercr ?* J’olevc 
la voix, j’interroge toutes les philosophies, toutes les religions, et toutes 
me disent, Vencz a nous ! Alors, pro taut l’orcille, j’entcuds le s q nes me 
proposer de ne croire & rien, les atitrcs de croire saus examiner. On 
commence par exiger le doute, et Fon finit par me demander la crcdulilc. 
Si je parle de vertu, j’entends donner ce nom au crime; si je parle dc 
Dieu, j’entends donndV ce nom a la matieije. Plus j avance, plus ma 
raison se trouble; je. finis par n’dtre sfir de rien, pas mome de la substance 
de mon dme, pas merae de la inatiiire de mon corps: la metaphysique ne 
me laisse que mes sensations j la logique, que Finccrtitude entre deux 
raisonnemens contraircs. Ainsi je touche & tous *les systemcs sans arriver 
k aucune conviction, et, plonge dans ces ten&bres philosophiques ct 


* These are well known expressions of Kant’s. 
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religieuses, aprcs avoir tout etudie, toqt approfondi, je m’arrfcte, eflfraye 
de ne comprendre que mon neant! • 

“What light will guide us in this shadowy path?” (the search # pf 
truth.) “ It is the great business of life, and it must be confessed tliat 
which seems to disturb us the least. It is sometimes discussed in col¬ 
leges, but, having once entered into the world, we hasten to forget it. 
Lectures on philosophy are so managed that they do not teach us to 
philosophize, for their object is to make good scholars, and not good 
philosophers. For women it is still worse; no one dreams of develop¬ 
ing their souls; and for 6000 ye&rs they have led the world, without the 
world thinking that in the exercise of such a power the truth is of any 
consequence to them. The researches we are now about to make will 
recompense them for this neglect j for them we shall trace a few pages 
of human wisdom; then, abandoning thos’c arid paths which philoso¬ 
phers will plant with abstractions and syllbgisms, we shall enter into a 
new road, where Nature herself shall serve as a guide,—where all is 
easy, all is beautiful,—where the soul, restless about its future state, 
finds the termination of its fears and uncertainties,—where wisdom is 
love, and truth produces ecstacy.” 

These are bold worcls on the part of our author, and we will 
endeavour, by selecting a few passages, to show how far he fulfils 
his great undertaking, again impressing on the mind of the reader 
that he speaks to another nation, where education varies from our 
own, inasmuch as we profess, at least, to give to both sexes a 
knowledge of God; where the great mass consists of Catholics, 
and where there are consequently wide differences in manners, 
customs, and feelings. We hope, however, that we do not err 
when we venture to assert that Protestants may also derive much 
profit from an attentive perusal of M. Aime-Martin’s pages. 

The fallacy of metaphysical reasoning, taken as a whole, (how- 
applicable we may find certain isolated passages,) is thu& 
handled. 

“ How can it arrive at a single positive truth, when even existence is 
to it an insoluble problem ? The bodies which surround me, the soul 
which receives the impressions of these bodies, are denied by metaphy¬ 
sicians, without my being able to refute the denial. For them there is 
neithertJiatter nor mind,—not a perceptible being, nor a perceptible 
object: whether we see a city, a river, the sun, the firmament, the 
marvels of the earth or skies; or whether we see a man who sees all 
these things, there is not a single sensation within us which can prove 
their reality. f Bodies doVot exist,* says Berkeley. The soul, a spi¬ 
ritual substance, then remains. ‘ Spiritual substances do not exist,’ says 
Hume. Then the sensations remain. * What does feeling mean ? Am 
I certain that J feel?’ .says M. de la Mennais, (a celebrated modern 
writer). Thus the highest efforts of the understanding lead us to the 
last degree of absurdity. Man cannot affirm anything about his own 
, being; he can neither say I am, I feel, or I think. Show me after this 
‘ what remains of creation. But astonishment is felt because these meta- 
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physics, which refuse to us the. proofs of our own existence, cannot 
afford us proofs of tfiic existence of a God. How can man prove that 
Qod is, by reasoning which cannot even prove to him that his own 
material body exists ) Kant places on 4wo parallel lines the metaphysical 
arguments for and agpinst the existence of God; then he weighs the mi 
and shows their equality. Argument having decided nothing, doubt 
appears, and the truth remains unknown. Thus one of the noblest of 
human understandings has employed all the strength of abstract reason- 
ing to establish that this abstract reasoning is powerless when seeking 
for principles. But, instead of complaining of such want of power, we 
ought' to be thankful for it. What would become of truth, that truth 
which ought to be universal, if nature had placed her demonstration in 
reasoning which is unintelligible to three-fourths of the human race? 1 ’ 

We were about to say that the able chapter on the authority of 
learned theologians would probably apply more to Catholics than 
to Protestants; but we glanced around us, and we paused. The 
thronging of our countrywomen to the churches of their favourite 
preachers; their restlessness and discontent when forced by cir¬ 
cumstances to attend any other; their enthusiastic and tender 
praise of these their holy men; the infallibility with which they 
clothe them; their blind submission to all they enjoin, in defiance 
of the authority of the most sacred ties of family and gratitude,— 
of that decorum which in all other cases they would cherish more 
dearly than their lives; that influence which they allow their con¬ 
fidential priest to possess, not only over their consciences, but 
over the most trifling occupation in their domestic arrangements; 
that sweeping clause of condemnation which they cast over all 
who presume to differ from the Reverend Mr. A. or Mr. B.—all 
this, we say, started before us; and we would fain ask them also 
to pause, and, looking at the number of popes which they*4luK> 
^create, ask themselves how nearly they approach to the errors of 
that great division of the Christian religion which they profess to 
abhor. But we must not write a religious discussion, when we 
are only called upon to give an account of a published work; 
and, affirming that we are most sensible to the well-directed 
efforts of zealous and benevolent clergymen,—that we Tfitve wit¬ 
nessed with tears the consolation, the soothing, which Holy Writ 
has imparted, when falling on the ears of the afflicted and the 
dying from their lips,—that we hail with joy the appearance of the 
true minister of God among his suffering or thoughtless congre¬ 
gation,—we conclude this passage in the words of Aim£-Martiu 
himself: ** No one more than ourselves respects the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures, but, at the samejtime, no one more fears the interpretations 
given to it by” (bigoted) “ man.” 

The succeeding chapter is, perhaps, quite equal to that of 
which we have just spoken, and has for its subject the refutation 
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of the infallibility of the mass of opinion. We reluctantly pass 
over the chapters treating of the tfnity of Go4—the influence of 
’ one single truth over the world—the attributes of the Divinity— 
the study of God in the soul of man, and in nature—the laws of 
creation—the sociability of the human race-r-physical and moral 
love—marriage—maternal affection—the propriety of keeping all 
things in their proper places—and the absence of all design to 
raise women beyond their own sphere of duty—till we come to 
the assertion that reaction i» always in proportion to the action, 
on which our author says: * 

“ The action does not always come upon us in a direct manner; some¬ 
times it strikes the actor, sometimes those who surround him. These 
proofs of justice may appear to us to be slow and capricious ; they over¬ 
turn a throne when we only see a guilty yfbpulace; they destroy a nation 
when we sec but the tyrant to be punished. Then come those excep¬ 
tions which irritate us or strike us with terror. All this proceeds from 
the weakness of our own sight, and sometimes also from the greatness 
of our pride. We form^our judgment according to the laws of human 
justice, and not according to those wide and profound views of universal 
justice which form the justice of God.*' 

In closing this chapter, which is intended to prove that the 
natural bent of man is towards that which is excellent, we shall 
use the forcible words of the author. 

“ Vous venez de voir les astres se multiplier, comme les sables de la 
iner; montez, montez encore! Plongez avec Herschel dans ces abimes 
de lumicre et dc feu 2 Le grand hotnme aspire k ce qu’il y a de plus 
beau; son 4me pressent que toutes ces etoiles qui rayonnent dans 
l’espace doivent avoir leurs ctres animes, leurs 6ties intelligens. Qu’est 

ce pour lui qu’un soleil qui ne ferait qu’eclairer ? Dieu s’e9t donne par- 
•"Tour^les spectateurs. “Plcin de cette pensee, il observe l’astre dont 
presence donne le jour, et bientot il decouvre que cet astre est une planete 
opaque, tenebreuse, assez semblable it la terre, et non un charbon ardent, 
que la lumi&re n’emane pas de son sein, mais qu’elle nage dans son 
atmosphere comme les nuees dans la notre; qu’elle s’y forme perp&tuelle- 
ment pour rayonner sur les mondes, et sans doute aussi sur le soleil lui- 
mf , ine,‘«^w‘elle eclaire, qu’elle f6conde, et qu’clle aurait cent fois con¬ 
sume, si, par des moyeus qui nous sontj inconnus, l'ardeur devorante de 
ses feux ne se trouvait sans cesse adoucie. Et il en conclue que le pbe- 
nornene dc la vie se produit dans le soleil comme # sur la terre, mais sous 
des formes et avec des conditions differentes. Ainsi, depassaut les pro- 
fondes conceptions d’Huygens, qui, en peuplant les astres, n’avait ose 
peupler le soleil, le jeune Herschel s’efeve d’un degre de plus vers le 
beau; il sent que l'inteljigence est partout, parce que partout il recon- 
nait un Dieu. Des-lors tous les points lumineux du firmament s’ani- 
ment par la pri&rc et par l’amour; chaque planete, chaque etoile, chaque 
soleil, chaque voie lactee, est un autel qui flamboje et d'oik s’elance 
* l’hymne vainqueur du n&ant; et l’ensemble de ces plan^tes, de ces 
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ctoiles, de ces soleils, de ces voies lactees, c’est le temple de la Divinite ; 
et les choeurs subliqpes qui, retentissent de monde en monde, c’est le 
culte eternel, incomprehensible, entendu de Dieu seal, au milieu de 
l’R'amionie des astresj h travers l’espace ct le temps.” 

With respect to jthe possible perfection of man, we cannot', 
quite agree with M. Aim&-Martin, and many other learned and 
good men: that we may be, can be, and shall be, much better, 
we do not doubt,—nay, we even admit that we are better; but 
the experience of all ages, the contemplation of mankind only 
since the Christian era, make us fear that in this life our fallen 
nature can never reach perfection. In all times there have been 
examples of brilliant virtue, but that virtue has at best been 
human, and is mingled With weaknesses which depend on the 
material structure with which God has enveloped our souls. 

The chapters on death, and the application of the laws of na¬ 
ture to those of man, are, perhaps, not so powerful as many 
others; but in the latter we could not help being struck with 
some of the remarks on the ancient writers, for they proved to us 
that in all times fanaticism has made use of similar means. Those 
writings of St. Jerome, which are especially addressed to the 
novices in convents, are but the first edition of certain books, 
which are now put into the hands of young women, in order to 
warn them against sins and inclinations of which we feel sure that 
nine-tenths of our females would remain in ignorance were it not 
for these warnings. The only difference lies in the words, and in 
the much more pernicious excess of the second edition. 

In treating of our hopes for the future, M. Aim6>Martin thus 
writes: 

“ Before the Gospel there was but little hope for humanity; since 
then, all else has been reduced to nothing. Reckon the followers of 
each religion: give 147 millions of souls to Confucius, to Sinto, to Magisrn 
and to Fetichism ; 170 millions to Bouddha and his five apostles ; 60 to 
Brama, and 96 to Mahomet. Amid this censorship of mankind Jesus 
Christ is found to possess 270 millions of disciples. Whatever may be 
their communion, Greek or Roman Catholicism, Lutheranism or Cal¬ 
vinism, the Gospel has but one object—the enfranchisemmfc. of all 
nations ; but one future—the triumph of virtue and humanity.” 

Having thus prepared the reader for his ultimate object, 
M. Aiml-Martin, ih his fourth and lait book, proceeds to the 
religion of a mother of a family, and he thus commences. 

“ I am now about to treat of religion in presence of its three greatest 
enemies—incredulity, indifference, and fanaticism—taking reason for my 
guide, and only seeking the truth, a difficult task, which I am anxious to 
fulfil without wounding the conscience of any one. For this purpose, I 
declare that my object is not to change the modes of worship, or to over¬ 
turn dogmatical rules. Over every , one of the special and changeable 
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' tenets of each sect reigns an immutable reUgjpA, wtleb enfolds them all, 

* as the sky surrounds the earth. My object fs to blfrow from that reli¬ 
gion, which is summed up in the Gospel, those etwnal principles which 
agree with all creeds; to introduce them gently by means of Female In¬ 
fluence, and thus gradually to advance towards the triumph of Chris¬ 
tianity, or, in other words, the civilization of the world. . *. The more 
sublime the religion that is given to our mothers, the more vivid vtHl be 
our own impressions: to neglect, to instruct our teachers would he to 
renounce our own instruction. May proper thoughts of God descend 
upon us at the sound of our mothers’ voices,—may these thoughts pene¬ 
trate into our souls,—naay their light surround us,—may they be the 
, joy of our childhood, the science of our heart, the life of our soul, and 
our support at that period when the laqf beams of innocence tremble 
before, and cede to, the passions 1 .’* 

While speaking of the religiou .of the human race, our auth 
further says: 

“ Before His coming (and I intentionally dwell upon Ibis thought) 
political institutions alon& traced the duties of the citizen j morality dev 
pended on religious worship only as far as its-material interests were 
concerned ; nothing united man to God •, he was virtuous for the sake 
of his country,—the Go&pel teaches us to be virtuous for the sake of 
humanity and of heaven. In thus combining morality and religion, the 
love of God and man, Jesus at once showed the insufficiency of the reli¬ 
gion of philosophers, which preached morality Without religion, and the 
fatality of that religion without morality, which belonged to the Fagans." 

In a comparison of the Christianity of other times and that 
of the present day with the true doctrines of the Gospel, we 
find the following beautiful passage: 

“ How has such love for mankind been changed into persecution and* 
"“"3am nation I How has the God who came to seek the stray sheep* the 
God who calls all men to him, become the God of anathemas and exclu¬ 
sion > If these doctrines are the work of Jesus Christ, Wp» must reject 
them as entirely pernicious; if they Are, the work of man, pUr faith must 
be purified. The fault lies in our recognizing the man In our religion, 
when wc ought only to recognize God..... It is the general spirit of 
the book^mch must be taken; some sentences!, some pages, scattered 
here and there, may favour violence $ but if the wfaole hook condemns 
it, how can we justify it? Two hooks verify each other^the book of 
the Apostles and the book of mature. I study them *1 reflect upon them* 
and I compare %m. In this magnificent examination the book of 
nature interprets the Gospel, and the Gospel teaches ® e to read the book 
of nature. In each % discover the same laws,—in each l recognize dm 
same hand,—and when tfaty cease to agree, l pause and I doubt.” ' 

Passing over the chapters treating of 'celibacy, sanctity, tine 
Romish priest, hope tufd^ilMv nod the tftte Gospel priest, 
shall m\f further cite the ^* 

“ Oh women! if you could only see one of the miracles promised to 
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niaternal influence, f with what noble pride would you enter upon that 
barter which has sof generously opened future ages to-your endeavours! 
That which it is nokin the power of any monarch or any nation to ac¬ 
complish, it is given Ao your will to execute. Yon alone can unite the 
scattered flock, and give it one common impulse. That which I have 
not been able to trace on this cold paper, yon can engrave on the; hearts 
of a whole people. I offer .to you a feeble image of the truths and you 
can bequeath the,troth itself to the whole world. When, in our public 
walks and gardens, I see on all sides tire noisy crowds of children, 
diverting themselves with the sports suitable to their age, my heart 
• trembles with joy at the thought that they yet belong to you. each 
devote herself to the happiness of her own children, for in each indi¬ 
vidual happiness God has placed the promise of general happiness. 
Young girls, yoUng wives,*'tender mothers, it lies in you, much more 
than it .ties in the laws of a legislature, to confirm the future destiny of 
Europe'and the destiny of mankind!” 


Art. III.—1 . Le Roman du Renart, public d'aprh In Manu- 
scrits dc la Bibliotheque du Rot des XIII e , X1V% et XV 9 Sti¬ 
cks, Par M. D. M, Meon. 8vo. <#Paris. 1826. 4 tomes. 

2. Le Roman du Renart, Supplement variantes el corrections. 
Public d'aprbs les Manuscrits de la Bibliot/tique du Roi et de 
la Ribliotheque de V Arsenal. Par P. Ch a bailie. 8vo. Paris, 
1835. 

3. Reinardus Vulpes. Carmen Epicum seculis IX. et XII. con- 
semdum. Ad jidem Codd. MSS. edidit et adnotationibn: 
illmtravit Francisous Josephus Mone. Reinhart Fucks aus 
dm ncunten und zwolften Jahrhundert . Herausgegeben und 
erlautert vo*»‘F,J. Mono. 8vo. Stuttgart und Tubingen. 

...vv'isss, 

4. Reward Fuchs, Von Jacob Grimm. 8vo. Berlin. 1834. 

Twice already has the world-renowned Reynard the Fox figured 
;j|$ the pages of the Foreign Quarterly Review;* and we certainly 
.'a%uld have denied him the houour of a third tod last appear- 
anC£, had he do^ come recommended to us by inHoductions from 
^ scholars as Mono and Jacob Grimm. But 

Jiave already admitted his universal popularity in 
one dr o'iteiPof his protean shapes, refuse to notice the hitherto 
kedited Latin poeqi, “ Reinardus Vulpes,” which it? learned 
editor unhesitotiugly 'pronoaoces to be the arch-type and prefigu- 
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. ration of alt those “Famous Histories andrjght merry Adven- 
. lures” in which the crafty courtier of the kinjc f beasts plays a 
part ? Could we refuse to notice a volun* in wbieh Jacob 
Grimm communicates to the world of letters theresults of his 
investigation into the history of Master Reynard ? Certainly not. 

* We have therefore determined to call the attention of our readers 
once more to the subject, and to include in our notice JVf eon’s 
edition of the “ Rjpman du R^nard/’ and the indispensable 'Sup¬ 
plement to that edition, la^ty published by M. Chabaille; be¬ 
cause our doing So will enable us to exhibit a tolerably complete 
sketfbh of the literary history of this very popular and widely cir¬ 
culated cycle of romance. , • 

As an introduction to this sketch, We must however beg leave 
to say a few words, touching the nature and spirit which pervade 
those numerous stories in which Reynard figures as the hero. 
Tom Hearne, whose judgment cannot be pronounced, like his 
industry, unquestionable, said, when speaking of the English ver¬ 
sion of this romance, “ It is an admirable thingand so far 
Tom was right. But when he follows up this assertion with 
another, viz. “ and the design, being political and to represent a 
wise government, was equally good,”—poor Tom, with all defer¬ 
ence be it spoken, was confoundedly mistaken* The design is 
not a political one, neither is it, as othdrs have erroneously cha¬ 
racterized it, satirical. Jacob Grimm, in the very first chapter of 
his introductory Essay, enters into a discussion upon this point, 
and shows very clearly the impossibility of the popular stories, in 
which animals are the actors, being in their nature satirical. We 
.regret that we are precluded by its length from extracting this 

^ chapter, in which thtf learned author displays a critical acumeri 
that can only be excelled by the indefatigable research manifested 
in the succeeding pages of his work. 

The stories in question bad in fact their origin in times far 
different from this rail-road age; in times when men were in 
daily contact with the world of animals, either in tending their 
peacefutnocks, chasing the wild deer, or hunting down the beasts 
of the forest. The peculiarities of the different animals were 
brought by one or other of these causes constantly before their 
eyes, were constantly becoming the subject of their speculation; 
and the consideration, that, in many respects, the living creatures 
which they saw around them resembled the human race, that,/in 
some, as in sharpness «f sight, quickness of hearing, and fineness 
of smelling, they far excelled them, gave rise to numerous suppo¬ 
sitions as to the relationship which they bore to man; and these 
form the foundation of all those fables in which animals^ultei 
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their parts. G<MMprotii|.the,thri> great requisites far the construc¬ 
tion of .these, - ~~ '- 1 • 


win tbe first 


a as foHows; 

fableimist exhibit Jibe animals as being en- 

the customs and condi- 


dowed withhuman m^^.oh4 ....__ 

tiona of our mode of. ; living, v so. jtMi'.the^ |;eUyaTioiir bas nothing at all 
odd in it. The murderedbeniscanied oh a bier, with cries of murder, 
before tbe king* who orders tbe service of th e dead to be performed atid 
anewtaphto Se placed ov»‘ber. The men of tbb fable do not hesitate 


to tncepnze dta tonsure of the wolf/who 

¥ . - ‘ ‘ 

fol 



rfjj, 

ness 


fbeir language, when 

., . ... „.peasant enters into a 

■ . «jp, subject of his poultry, and in liis 

tried with the animal recognises the lion as tbe common judge between 
them.. Best then, on the other hand, the peculiarities of the nature of 
thrfiesoj^ besought ipto play and made of good effect. 

landing juppn one leg, and shutting his eyes—a 
* ic tisit, entirelycqpied from nature, So, in his battle with 
the %t ayaii .himself of all bis natural cunning. , In like 
»ef» the cot’s df^lysimpressed propensity for mice, the bear's fond- 
for honey, are. necessary levers of the frfble, from which the most 
taking situations ansfe ' Without this uniting into one of two in reality 
opposing elements, the animal fable (Thierfahd) cannot exist. Whoso¬ 
ever would invent stories id which the animals merely comported them¬ 
selves like men, but were occasionally gifted with the names and forms 
ofanimals, would fail as completely in catching the spirit of the fable, as 
he wbo should attempt to exhibit the animals with all the troth of na¬ 
ture, without human address and Without the aimed-at action of men. If 
the animals of the fable be without any,smack of humanity, tbe fable be¬ 
comes absurd } if they are without traces of their animal nature, it be¬ 
comes wearisome/’ 

Thus much of thenaiureof these fables. As we have already 
^observed, Grimm denies that there exists In them any tendency 
?«> sfife doubts moreover, and with good show of reason, 

; object whs didactic, Fable,” says he, is now 
spigtetive, yet Ibelieveitstirst beginning not to have 
pPIP^f ^ we ;nu^t leave his speculations upon 
~~“|L,.p&. fhrewd cnticism upon the claims of t La Fon- 
.dfS»g?To. be cashiered, as successful 'fabulists, and 
feeour*iewr of the rise and progress of the far-famed ad- 
¥px< > ,, ;■> t , . . . 

is a good rule, aifd, though #e cannot point 
““ “ JL ;tbe events recorded by die histo- 

V we shall not 
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language thus spoken by animals m 
• hard to decide, but we may fairly presutUa* 
learned languages, sipce we have competent) 
ing that Latin was foiNncrly employed by hill 
*' i “ Id oislax dist en son Latin,” 
says Li Lais de rOiselet. , j , 

But though the question, as to when. Reynard i 
involved in this obscurity, tlie*labours of modern anti 
thrown considerable light tfpon the next question, n 
was his name chosen; like that of the great Gustavus, 

“ To point a moral .and adorn a tale." 

Grimm produces a host of witnesses to show how widely spread 
and how favourably received was Reynard’s History in-die days 
gone by. Gautier de Coinsi, one of the best poets of his age, 
who, as a pious ecclesiastic, held in slight estimation all the pro¬ 
fane materials of poetry, maintains, when speaking 1 of his " Mira¬ 
cles d(£ Id Werge,'’ which were completed in l<233, that 
“ Plus delitous sont si fait conte 
As bones gens, .par saint Onaer, 

Que de Ren art, no UP Roumer, \ 

Ne de Tardiu le limepon 

and further observes that even churchmen were more desirous of 
having representations from this fable in their chambers, than 
images of the saints in their chttrches: 

s< En leur moustiers ne font pas faire 
Si tost limage Notre Dame 
* Com font hangrin et sa fame ' 4 

En leur cliambres ou il reponent.” " 

Another proof of the early popularity of this story may ^ fowld 
in Saint Foix’s “ Essais Historiques sur Paris,” where yVU'-are 
told that Philip le Bely probably to mortify the Pope (Boniface 
VIII., who died 1303), with whom be was on bad termsyeaused 
the “ IJjjasession Renart” to besolemnly represented,in'Which a 
mummer, clothed in the skin of a fox, over Which beWorea 
priest’s robes, performed mass; and then ran after und dOvOnfed 
the poultry; and it is probable that such Ofthibitions werefre- 
queilt. * *’ ■'*’ 

The Provencals, as far as we at •pf£$ettf i, kifoWj never 
Reynard for the hero of any poems, 
that, from theirihtercotnse With the 
ance with the literature of their rivals, 
with his exploits| dud the consequence 
lyrical compositions of lhe Troubadourswe fiud alluliot ^ 
story older thauany poem by a Trouveur how extant on die sub^ 
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ject; older than the ioat Norman-French poetns of this cyclus, 
however, they cannot be* 

For instance, ofy own monarch, Richard Cteur-de-Liou, in a 
Sirvente which must have been written between 1109 and 1199, 
has an allusion to this story—» 

H B vos juoastes ot mol, 

£ men portastes tiel foi 
Corn Natngris et Reinaert." 

Gavaudan, who Wrote about 1 \$5, Poire do Bussinac, who 
according to Raytiotiard flourished before the end of the twelfth 
century, and many other celebrated writers among the Pioven- 
gafe, likewise allude to it. • 

In Spain and Italy the bistoiy of Reynard seems however to 
have been but little known; while, on the other band, the stoiy 
is shown to have been highly popular in Flanders at the begin¬ 
ning of the thirteenth century. Subsequently to 1229. but before 
1250, a canon of Liege ([whose work fdrtns properly the third 
book of the u Vita S. Odiliae Leodiensis,” printed in the second 
volume of Chapeaville) when relating the victory of bis country¬ 
men over Duke Henry of Brabant, says, “ Dux autem , (Braban- 
tmus) suorum videns intentum, fugit ad ipsum comitem ( Perron - 
dum t b'icmdrensem), (jumrem induciaset veniam decommisso . Super 
ciy us pailiata hypocnsi Flandreuses indignati proceres , * Eya, 
iuquiunt, * Mainardus f actus e&t monachm ? ” 

Shortly before this, in 1204 and 1206, occurred another event 
recorded in the history of Flanders, which shows how widely 
spread was Reynard's reputation at that time 4 Mathilda, the 
^ widowed coulfcc&s, was at open war with a*party of her subjects, 
r Jfhe adherents of Mathilda assumed the name of Isangriner 
(Isangrinj) \ those who were opposed to them being designated 
Blaufusser (Biavotini). Such is the statement of a contemporary, 
^Ricordus, in his history Do Gestis Philippi Augusli (Duchesne, 
v. 64), and his testimony is confirmed by GuilermUs Brito, and 
the later evidence of Philip Mouskes (from 1274 to TQtSt bishop 
of Tournai), who, in Iiis partly printed Rhyming Chronicle, says 

*' St grant demure tint vers Ipre 
£n ede tiere des IiengAtts, 

"‘Qui baoient les Blavotins,” 

Jacob Meyer, in his Chronicoa Fiandri®, mentions the circum¬ 
stance, and explains the allusion to the wolf in the name of the 
Isattftfittbf} is|piable to do the same for that Of the Blavoter. 
Grimm; however, and the circumstance of its being the name of 
the opposite faction calls for some such explanation, assumes 
«that the epithet is connected with die history of the fox, who, as 
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he shows very clearly, was sometimes designated by the coaxing 
name of Blaufuss (Bluefoot) and SchwarzfuBs/Blaekfoot). 

But t|ie earliest: testimonyptO<tlie eafisfeb^pt : ^|Hrfar stores 
in which the fox and the wolf exhibit thc#|Hicalw traits by 


which they ate characterized in the Reyaaraiiie fables, is that 
which is afforded by the Abbot Guibert de Nogeni in bis -Auto¬ 
biography, and which proves theta to have been as familiar to 
the natives of Picardy at the commencement of the twelfth icen- 
tury as dm passages we have •quoted above prove them to have 
been to theJ^emiogae centdry later. Guibert, or Wibert, a native 
of Beauvais, was elected' Abbot of the Monastery ofNogent, 
near Coucy, in 1104, and died in 1 1%'}. tie wrote three books, 
De Vita Sua, which were published jimong his collected works 
at Paris, by Lucas d’Acbery, in 1651; and in book 3, cap. 8, 
p. 507, he relates the murder, in i 112, of Gualdricus, or Wal- 
dricus, Bishop of Laon, in Picardy, who had made himself hated 
by his crimes and offences. The insurgents sought,every where 
for the bishop, who hUd concealed himself at their approach f at 
last they examined the cellar, “ cum itaque per singula eum Vasa 
disquirerent, iste (Teudegafdus, thechief of the murderers) pro 
fronte tontmlse illius in qua latebat homo, substitit, et retuso 
obice sciseibatur ingeminando 4 Quis esset V Cumque vix eo 
fustigante gel id a jam ora movisset, * Captives’ inquit.—-Solebat 
autem episcopus eum Isengrimum irridendo vocare, propter 
lupinam scilicet speciem; sic enim altqui solent appellate lupus. 
Ait ergo scelestus ad prmsulem, * Hiccine est dommts Isengnnus 
repositus V Renuifus igitur, quaravis peccator, christus (i» e. 
uuctus) tamen Domini, de vasculo capillis detrahitur.” Iu this 
remarkable passage,obscure,as it is towards the conclusion* in 
which we should probably read Renardus instead of |$ettdif«if; 
we see that in 1312 this fable was so well known that the nSlhe 
oflsengrim was satirically applied to a wild-looking mail, and 
moreover that every one of the common people understood the 
allusion. From which, we may reasonably infer that jjp the North 
of FiUnfcT this characteristic fable was. then bite generation Older 
at least; that it might, in short, date its rise from the middle of 
the eleventh century. . 

We have thus historical testimony to t||e fact of the story 
being current at the commencement of .dlfcfecjflfh century. The 
names of the chief actors afford philoloMb^ evidence of 
encetimes*'': We will not foSow 
the eiekiMmm oaces 
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French origin, (for had they bi-en so the old French appellative 
of tbtefox G oupiijva&uot the;Teutonic Reinardy^roold have ob¬ 
tained, as the nathaof t^hero^J biit that the Qte?hian writers had 
reftsbn on dj^ir ^ c’redit%f this favourite 

narrative foi* their countrymen} we shall content £h$fjs|ves with 
extracting one passage, important for the etymological grounds 
which it affords for supposing that stories of the rox and Wolf 
were known to the Franks as early as the 4th, 5th, and 6th cen¬ 
turies* After showing that die narfies applied to the several ani- 
mals, far from being vague and unmeahing, were originally strictly 
signibcaht, Grimm proceeds to specify the several classes into 
which these epithets were capable of being divided, and then to 
make those observations ot\ the name of the fox, which form the 
passage to wbich we have alluded. 

f * Renart, Reinhart, in its earlier form Reginhart, still earlier Ragi- 
fiohard, Ragnohard, is a proper name of frequent occurrence in documents 
ofthe 7th, 8th, and 9th centuries, the meaning of which lias long ceased 
to be'tbOroughiy understood. Smaragd, a Benedictine monk ofJborraine, 
who, about 810, or still earlier, completed a Donatus which has never 
been printed, explains Reinhart by ‘ nftldum consilium/ erroneously 
taking rain for hreini, (purus, nitidus). But bow did be.come by * con¬ 
silium/ which can in no wise exist in hart j is it through transposition 
in rdt f has he confounded with it the somewhere acquired,proper mean¬ 
ing of the first word ? it appears so, for raghi , regin, is without doubt 
^consilium' in the Gothic language throughout. (Philem. 14, ragineis, 
consiliarius senator, Mark 15, 43. Rom. 11, 34.) In the later dialects 
the word began to disappear and to exist only in combination. Probably 
thp Frankish has preserved it longer, for the well known raginitoron were 
•—the before the tribunal giving counsel, the advising, the deciding; Anglo- 
Saxon r^dftoraw, Frisian ( Rechts Alterthumer, 774, 7871; the 

-^Writing of the Lex Sal. racin, rachin (and before o, rachim) is of no con¬ 
sequence, because, for example, laciua is written there for lagina. Thus 
Raginhard is eirpert in counsel, adviser, and we have before seen that, 
throughout all these fables, the fox was actually the adviser. Moreover 
" a French uuftm seems to exhibit a knowledge of this fact, probably 
.? its weomprehended original source.: ^ 

5Si si m».nt bon eonseS done, . 

; Par mon drot* non at non Reuart/—1.15876. . 



t have much 



that It 
Renati 
first ap 
at wbi 


pod counsel given, by rpy right name 1 am called 
is dear that the name of Reinhart in these 
riptie cm* and that U was originally applied to the 
: (li it .is therefore not to be wondered that a so deeply 
^Uimal became firmly rooted in the Frankish tongue, 
qpplant the French appellative goupil, and from 
e renartf, ^ut What appears moreimpott&ut, the 
’of 'jpb natpe, must be traced up to a period, 

‘.ALJ-2U „ _ ' j. M _ > "j ' .'I I * _ 


%otxl tagtn was generally perceptible, eonse- 
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quently our fables ( Tluerfabet) go bacl^ fitrbeyond the twelfth century. 

I venture to maintain that this name alone justifoa ^ t^e.snppositioa~ 
that the Fables of thf Fox, and the Wolf we^e-knoj^n to t)ie Franks JU 
the fourth, fifth aud sixth centuries, When, they imjm the jftst unalloyed 
German tongue, .dulled by no influx of the Gaulisi/language—that they 
took tUe^abies with them from Germany across the Rhine. —Intiwuc- 
fion, pp. ecxl—ccxHi. 

The next question for our examination is the localityin which 
the Renardinefables now possessed % us took their rise. This 
will not take us long, for tut ground on which they sprung is not 
widely spread* nor indeed should we have alluded at this place 
to their local origin, but that we were anxious to call attention to 
the extraordinary fact, that this peculiar cycle of popular poetry 
should have acquired its popular add long enduring form, in 
those very regions in w'hich that branch of the painter s art which 
may be pronounced of a cognate nature with the works under • 
consideration—we mean, of course, cattle and landscape painting 
—has been cultivated*with fond perseverance and pre-eminent 
success. For it, is in Flanders, aud the countries immediately 
adjoining to it—the north of France and the western parts of Ger¬ 
many—that these poems have flourished most luxuriantly, as we 
shall ttdmthe opportunity of showing when we bring these various 
compositions under the notice of our readers. 

Before commencing this division of our labours, we have a 
few' preliminary remarks to make on the fact of the lion, a 
stranger, in our days at least, to the forests of the European con¬ 
tinent, appearing in these histories as the acknowledged king of 
beasts. We had thought of noticing, the peculiar, fitness of the 
fox and the vvolft formerly the most populous denizens of our 
coverts, for the parts which they are called upon to pcrfoitix^ 
We pass this by, however, that we may examine the probable 
cause of the lion’s being invested with regal authority. This 
circumstance would seem, at once, to contradict the German, or 
indeed European origin of thfe fable. But, setting aside our 
knowledge that Hons were formerly brought intd Europe from 
their native wilds, to be exhibited as important features m royal 
and princely pageauts—that proof of their beingindigenous to Eu¬ 
rope might be adduced from those poets whp tell us that giglrid 
was wont to hunt lions in the Burgundian forests both which 
circumstances might be considered sttflBcidttfly explanatory of the 
motives which induced the writers of these fables to invest the 
lion with sovereignty over all’the dthCr animals who ^gufo.in 
these narratives; another and more Satisfactory exbranatton^is 
afforded by the fact, that there is gppd ilason for heMng, that 
die lion has, iu cdniparatively modem times, usurped^ idtpwn 
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which the bear originally posa%$ed, boih dejure and de facto. The 
bear is, indeed, the strongestthe largest of all our indigenous 
animals-rtbe tmo! Ickijs of louri European forests-; and Grimm, 


animals— the truu king of European ,%0?ts^' and Grimm, 
afor showing Wf* i.q&jjjtf.of the 
lion and tbft : %^T;‘Otoe 

and the same word, {Which is yery re¬ 

markable with regard tp this point).that in the old Norse’ tongue, 
the highest authority w^'-e^preiseed',' by 6er5<z %^ (licentia ursi) r 
adduces satisfactory evidence, the* particulars of Which we shall 
not attempt to follow, that in Germany, in the tenth century, and 
earlier, the kiugty authority ovei the beasts of the forests was 
considered to belong, notjtp the lion, but to the bear ; who, in 
the vajrjks now. handed down to us, is still exhibited as second 
only to the Hon in power and influence; and the bear is, in fact, 
next to the fox and the Wolf, the most important personage in 
these oft-toldtales. 

But it is time that We proceed from these introductory and 
general observations to a more particular examination of the 
several literary producdons, to which the popularity of Reynard’s 
history bis given rise. The oldest of these is a Latin poem, 
now printed for the first time by Grimm, from a manuscript of 
the fourteenth Century, preserved at Berlin. “ Isengrintus,” as 
this poem is^esignated, contains 688 verses, and, though of consi¬ 
derably less extent than the Latin poem published by Mone, it is 
pot only obviously of greater antiquity, but surpasses it in the 
power of description which it displays. It comprises, however, 
only two stories—‘the first is, “ The Sickness of the Lionand 
the second, which is very skilfully combined with it, relates “ The 
^Pilgrimage of the Goaf.” It commences aft follows: 

“ U whilom chanced so sick th^ lion lay, 

He could nor deep by night, nor feed by day; • 

A 4^, of life or death, the fate did bear, 

And hope fast faded ’fore increasing fearj 
Ihe'-SeatOn too, Ids His to Increase strove, 

< v .'i|l 1 w ; lliflBb»» then through fiery Cancer drove,” 41 ?!' «. 

' V ; Me Ij^d'^hOen removed, for the sake of coolness, to the shady 
cbvm'te of the Wood, and ordered a general court, proclaimed a 
and ihipmoned beforehiai alt the< beast! of the 
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children, and daring his lifetime nominate bis ^ccesson Rey¬ 
nard is the only one who absents himself: fae jwjiite for a special 
summons, Isengrim, the wolf, his inveterate enemy, who., is 
greatly rejoiced at this, thrusts himself ostentatiously forward, 
and, having attracted the attention of the ifcn, slanders the fox, 
and tells the royal invalid that it would much : conduce to bis 
recovery to eat die livers of the ram and of the goat, and, when 
convalescent, their flesh. But the manner in wh$h this is told 
deserves an extract: f * 

** Even the lion smiled, as thus he said, 

(While bis harsh voice Ailed every beast with dread) 

* Good Isengrini, near me a seat secure, 

1 think thou wouldst relate ybat would me cure. 

If so, out with it !* Straight the wolf obeys, 

Sits, slightly hems, his pulse then feels, and says 
‘ Bear not, great king. Sound health will soon be thine, • 
To pay each traitor off in, his own coin.’ ”* 

But to proceed: Joseph, the ram, and Berfridns, the goat, 
wild had listened with great indignation to the suggestions of the 
wolf, give him such hints with the points of their horns, as are 
not to be mistaken^ that he must leave the throne, and take his 
place among the cats, for that his knowledge of medicine was 
nothing Wortff : 

** * Sets nichil, Isengrime: fuge hlhc,’ ait omrris, * abito.' M 

Gusthero, the hare, is then despatched with a summons to the 
fox, who is called upou to display his skill in leech-craft j he is, 
however desired by Rejftiard, to return forthwith to court, and 
suy^he could not find him* , lie accordingly does so, and is, after 
a while followed by Reynard, Who appears laden with a quantity^'* 
healing herbs, which he had previously collected, and a number" 
of old worn out shoes. The lion making no reply to his thrice 
proffered salutation, , 

M * Pulcra,* ait, * hie merees pro pietate daturj’ ’* 

amTthen, in answer to the questions of his sovereign, he explains 
that, upon tlie announcement of the lions illness, instead of merely 
presenting himself at court, as all the other nobles of the land 
had done, he had takau a wearisome, journey to Salerno, to find 


* ** Ipse parum ridet Leo, sicque prufatuf: cratque 
Vocis ad horroreru condo tola tremens. 

* YsiAigrime coa*m prop* m sessnrus adisti: 

. Credo, rt^rrb paras quodttidvi prestet open. 
■E*®$ si qeSd babes.’ Ytcftfito sedet life, partroiqwe 
•'. Pt : dt’¥erdas> palpltat, inquit ita. 

. * t^emetew.re*,|pone. Vales, virtott reverse: 
jleddte suamfidei perfidieque vicem.’ ” v. 49—56; 
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atii effectual remedy for his disease, and m doing so bad worn out 
bu incredible number of shoes—producing these in proof of the 
accuracy of his statement. He then goes on to explain, that only 
one* thing further is. required to ensure his sovereign's recovery, 
which is that, when 1 he takes the medicine, he must promote co¬ 
pious perspiration by enveloping himself in the thick and grey 
hide of a wolf three years and a half old, and suggests that I sen- 
grim may lend his for that purpose, and, when the cure is effected, 
it can be returned to him* Isengnm t upon hearing this, seeks to 
effect his escape, but, being prevented from doing so, pleads that 
he is an old wolf, and not a young one. Reynard does not admit 
this excuse, but proves, from his being just two years and a half 
old w hen a certain event took place in the goat's house a twelve¬ 
month before—that he is just of the right age. The ass, the 
goat, and the ram are called, and confirm the truth of Reynard’s 
statement, who however decides at last that any wolf's skin, be 
it young or old, will answer the purpose. The lion accordingly 
commands the bear to flay the wolf, which* he does, helping him 
off with his tunic after the French fashiofc;— 

“ Ut tunicam France deposuisse queas”— 

but leaving the shaggy covering on his head and paws. 

This chcumstance, as well as the redness of his bleeding limbs, 
gives rise to mauy bitter jests; such as taunting his disloyalty in 
not always weaiing his gay red dress at court, instead of the old 
grey wolf skin which he was accustomed to appear in; and when 
the poor beast stretches forth bis paws, and bows his head that 
his implacable antagonist may tear away the skin from them, 
Reynard upbraids him, that it became a suppliant to appear parc- 
jpfcsaded and with naked hands, and not with bis head covered and 
with gloves, as if he were insolently going to challenge his sove¬ 
reign to a combat. At length the wolf is allowed to escape, with 
the understanding that his skiu will be taken care of for him until 
be thinks proper to reclaim it. The lion then takes the medi¬ 
cine prescribed by the fox, and ensconces himself in the wolf’s 
hide***- i, 

1 ** A copious sweat the fever Straight subdued :) 

He woke refreshed, nay more, he asked for food j 
Then better slept, and ate, until at length 
Hit former health returned in all its strength.”* 


* o jftnwjne fiaunt febres largo sadore solute: 

£vjgii*tts Sttfgit, poscit et Ipse cibum; • 

Turtc, melius meilosquc valent, dortnivlt et edit, 

Pant nldiit plena robore prisoa «alus."—l. 511—514. 
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Rich gifts marked the obligation vtyiieh the lion felt under to his 
. physician. I 


" The king an honour to the fox ordained. 
Which ’lore or since no other beast oblWued, 
Fearless to cross the marks bis tail ditr leave, 
The bear and boar no grant like this receive/ 1 * 


During the king's progress towards convalescence he is enter* 
tained by the fox in relating to him the particulars of that ad¬ 
venture of the wolf, to which »e had before alluded; these are as 
follows: 

Bertiliana, the she-goat, went forth upon a pilgrimage. At 
first she was alone, but was afterwards joined by seven com¬ 
panions, to each of whom sdme peculiar duty was allotted. 
Reardus the stag, Joseph the ram, and Bcrfrid the goat, being 
furnished with horns, formed the van-guard. Reynard is the 
quarter-tqaster; the ass is the janitor, and carrier of the baggage; 
Gerardus the goose keeps watch at night, and Sprotinus the 
cock is the time-keeper. An old wolf, who was lurking close by, 
had overheard the treaty, and determined, as he was very anxious to 
make one of the party, to creep in amongst them on the very first 
opportunity. Reynard had however spied him out, and laid his 
plans accordingly. For, having found a dead wolf hanging upon 
a tree, he cut off bis head *and gave it to Joseph, with special 
directions how be was to act, should the wolf intrude among 
them. Night approached: the travellers seated themselves to 
their evening meal. In his anxiety for his supper the ass neglects 
to fasten the door— 


• " # asinum furor urget edendi"— 

and Isengrim bursts in upon them exclaiming, “ Peace be with 

you!” The party arc at first greatly alarmed, but soon recover 

themselves. Bertiliana inquirqjj^ “ What shall we place before 

our guest ? There is nothing but the grey head of an old 

wol£J’ replied Joseph. ** Bring that in then," said the fox. 

Joseph brought in the head accordingly, at the sight of. which 

Isengrim clapped his tail between his legs, and wished himself 

far enough away. “ This head won't do," cjuoth Reynard, a take 

it away, and bring a larger one 1" Joseph went out and brought 

the same again. M That won’t do either," said Reynard; " the 

large heads are in the other corner. Fetch in two of the seven 

.- . * -- — . — — . — ^ — — 

i 

* “ Precipuo vulpetn Renardum donat honor*, 

Quern nemo meruit jvostea, nemo prlus, 

Intrcpidum transire sue vestigia c&uae. » 

Non hoc eontigerant anas aperque decus,”—1.516—6J0, 
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very big ones; or, stop, briugjWat fine one, that is stretched open 
with the hazel-twig, that is just fit for eating.” Joseph went out 
and brought in the same again,bpt with ib jawjs stick open with 
a*bit of wood rvf ,Tj^ ( ^d|: ; b^yy. yis^tly # aiis^’ihe e^veral ani¬ 
mals pretended In 40mmi him. the goose thought he 

was suffering bom ague, Qrperhapsfrom fear of himself. ** Be 
of good cheer/’ said the goose, “ I have no wish to terrify you; 
not but what I could if I wished, for the wolf whose head you see 
there, and which t snapped off, was a great deal stronger and 
mole cunning than you are.”—** Ouf guest had better eat,” cried 
Joseph, *f he need not care for the expense, we haveenough for 
this nine or ten nights,if he will only Staywith us.”—**I atn very 
ill,” said the wolf, ** and \yhat iaggiore, very muchastonished, for 
whoever saw a party of pilgrims carrying with them so many 
wolves* heads?”—** We never catch any but wicked wolves,” said 
Reynard; ** we never meddle with our dear guests.”—** I am 
expected at home,” continued the wolf, •? ray wife and children 
are waiting for me”—** Won’t you go with*us?” the stag cried out 
after him; **on our way we lay bold of all the wolves we find in 
the forest, and either hang them up in the trees, or starve them 
to death. You shall help us and be the hangmanl”-—** I am too 
young for so great an honour, I am only two years and a half 
old,” replied the wolf, and so saying Jie took his departure. 

** file refert, * decus hoc mea non Sibl vendicat etas 
Dimidians lustrum/ sicque solutus abit.” 

Such are the contents of ** Isengriraus/’ a poem written, as is 
evident from various circumstances, in South Flanders^ during the 
first half of the twelfth century, probably earlier, for the ‘* Rqinar- 
ahas,” which is certainly not so old, was composed about the 
middle of that century. And this affords additional proof, if 
such were necessary, that the Reynardine fables were in general 
circulation during the whole of &e eleventh century; for we may 
he sure, that, when an ecclesiastic (and that this work was the 
production,of a writer of that ctass is obvious from thenraees of 

:it exhibits) todjk it into his head to relate 
in ‘ felecbd from a whole cycle of 

r6tn^s^i.bM^'cyc^h'as^^'.^mh'had' long been current in the 

thC%onle l , ^ 

hayO just examined forms a portion, or 
radm|)^|H^i^p,#''lhat. more, extensive work containing 6596 
HnCs/'thi'^ip^fe'^Upina/ as it is designated in one of the 
three maWscttitb from which it was printed, which was published 

*i$otie, under thetitleof ** Reiuardus Vulpes.” 
third in the list prefixed to this article, has 
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certainly been of considerable service, as the poem in question is 
■ undoubtedly one of the most valuable monuments of the litera¬ 
ture of the middle ages which have of lute been given to the 
world; and it cannot but excite our aorpriie that so extensive 
and highly interesting a work should have remained so loug 
entirely unknown, and indeed not have been published till our 
own time: a fact which can only be explained by tbe supposition 
that the clergy, to whom some parts of it must certainly have 
> been peculiarly displeasing^ took every means in their power to 
suppress it. While we thank the editor for the publication of 
the text, we cannot but express our regret that, in his notes to it, 
he should have thought fit to indulge in so many fanciful and 
unfounded views, not Only with regard to the age of the poem, 
which he asserts without a shadow of evidence to have been 
originally composed in the ninth century, and afterwards inter¬ 
polated by a more modern hand in the twelfth; and to contain 
under the semblance of a romance an allegorical history of the 
affairs and quarrels of various well-known personages; among 
whom he supposes Zwentibolcus, who was King of Lorraine, and 
son of the Emperor Arnulf, and who fionrished towards the close 
of the ninth century, to be represented by Isengrimus the Wolf, 
and his minister, Reginarius, by that of Reinardus the Fox. 

Before we analyse the poem it will, therefore, be as well to 
demolish, as we trust to do with a very few words, these ** grillen - 
fangereyen ” (as his countrymen very characteristically desiguatc 
such whimsical speculations) of Professor Mone, whose peculiar 
notions on the subject of the poem generally were first made 
known in a series of papers in the ** Morgenhtatt '* for 1831 (No. 
222T—6), to which the purchaser of the book is very coolly referred, 
if, as is most likely, not being contented with the opinions let 
forth in the Professor's notes to the poem, he wishes to learn 
(which he ought to do from the preface) the Editor's detailed 
opiuion of the work in question. But let us proceed. In the 
first pl§£e, there is not the slightest ground for attributing any 
part of the poem to a writer of the ninth century. Portions of it 
certainly appear to be in a somewhat earlier style, but there is 
nothing in them to justify in the least the supposition of their 
being the production of that early period, Reinardus is ob¬ 
viously not a piece of pure invention; the style in which it is 
related, and the oftentimes uncalled-for instances of book-learning 
which it exhibits, jye tbe author’s own. But he himself refers 
to some written authority 

1 t 

“ Gavisam scriptura refer t bislusibus illaro/’ v.1879. 

This scriptura was probably some earlier and more simple 
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Latin history,* which, if it cc&tnined "all the materials of the pre¬ 
sent poem, (which it most probably did, the Isengrimus forming 
perhaps a portion only of some more extensive work, the rest of 
which is lost,) that fact must tend greatly to diminish the value of Rei- 
liardus in our opinion. It is possible, however, though much less 
probable, that an earlier poem m the vernacular tongue, and current 
among the common people, formed the basis of the present work. 

This was written between the years 1148 and 1160, as is very 
clearly proved by the author’s apqptrophising (book iii., line 
1501—84) two ecclesiastics who were personally friendly to him. 
These were Walter, prior of Egmond, and Baldwin, prior of 
Lisborn,in Westphalia. Walter was a native of Flanders; in the 
year 1129 he was at the head of an ecclesiastical establishment at 
Lens in Artois, attached to the Abbey of Ghent. In that year 
the bishop of Utrecht and the Countess of Holland wished to 
nominate some worthy ecclesiastic from Ghent to the Abbey of 
Egmond; Arnold, abbot of Ghent, recommended Walter, who 
was accordingly appointed and filled the situation from 1130 to 
1161 with the highest credit. About the same time another 
Benedictine, named Baldwin, was called from the same school to 
be abbot of the newly established monastery at Lisborn. His 
inauguration took place in 1130, and he held the office until 1 Kil, 
when he was succeeded by Franco. From this circumstance, 
and from the fact of the poem containing internal evidence of its 
having been written in North Flanders, we may reasonably con¬ 
clude that its author was a countryman of Walter and Baldwin, 
that is to say a Fleming, and probably an ecclesiastic attached to 
the monastery of Saint Peter at Ghent. The writer, whoever he 
might be, was undoubtedly a churchman; thfa is shown not'only 
iy his learning, all of which was at that time in the hands of the 
Church, but also by the monkish spirit which pervades the third 
fable of the third book. The' fact of his indulging in bitter de¬ 
rision upon the downfall of the Church, and sparing neither the 
supreme head of it, nor St. Bernard, whose fame theji, echoed 
throughout Europe, does not at all militate against this opinion; 
for, at the period when he wrote, the divided state of parties would 
fully account for such an act. The writer, whether monk or 
layman, was, howevef, no freethinking sebrner, but a man who 
honoured the clergy when their conduct justified him in doing so, 
as his praise of Walter and Baldwin sufficiently attest;-—his calling 
them his .friends and confidants affording additional evidence of his 
connexion with the Church. If to this we add that he was pro- 

Probably the older Latin poem, of which we have been informed I)r. Jacob Grimm 
‘(^covered two ’manuiorijits in the library at Brussels, subsequently to the publication 
rf«f bis admirable joluttne. 
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bably a Benedictine, rigidly obseiVant of the ancient rules of the 
order, and as such one to whom the rapidly extending innovations 
of the Cistercian monks could not but be highly objectionable, 
his vehement opposition to Saint Bernard, yho was the head of 
the Cistercians, and to the Crusades, to the promotion of which 
that distinguished prelate had lent all his influence, is then easily 
accounted for. 

We think we have now proved very satisfactorily that Reinardus 
is a production of the twelfth century. Having done so, it 
seems almost a woik of supererogation to overthrow the theory 
recently advanced by Mono, of its containing an allegorical 
version of the history of Zwcntiboldaf for the idea of composing 
a work of such a nature would hardly suggest itself three cen¬ 
turies after those events had occurred which were to form the sub¬ 
ject-matter of the allegory. Retard was the first to broach the 
theory of I he historical origin of Reynard’s story in his preface 
to Leibnitz's Collectan. Etyntol., ami he imagined Isungrimus to 
represent a cei tain Bavarian count, named Ibanrirus, who at a 
somewhat later period opposed the Emperor Arnulf, in Bavaria, 
Austria, and Moravia. Unfortunately for Eccard’s case, although 
in the fable the wolf and the fox are continually coming in contact 
one with the other, history not only does not afford a single in¬ 
stance of Regiintrius and Isunricus being connected in the 
slightest degree; but, which is still worse, lays the scenes of 
their adventures in widely different places. Mono, in editing 
Reinardus, adopts Eccard’s theory with certain amendments, such 
as making King Zwentibold the original of the wolf, instead of 
the aho\e-mentioned lsanricus, and seeing in the name of the 
lionj Rufauus, an auagiam of that of King Arnulf (/I rim fas)* 
and many other things, equally curious and equally imperceptible 
to common-place people like ourselves, who do not pretend to 
be able to see further into a millstone than our neighbours. But 
history treats the editor of u Reinardus” as scurvily as it had 
before treated the editor of Leibnitz. It demolishes his nicely 
baWncccHheory. Its records prove the characters of Zwentibold 
and Reginarius to have borne no resemblance to those which the 
wolf and the fox exhibit in the poem; and, what alone is quite 
sufficient to decide the* question against Mtonc, represent Regi- 
narius as the subject of Zwentibold, whereas, in “ Reinardus,” 
the fox is ever free and independent of the wolf. 

But it is time to give our readers some notion of the poem 
which has called forth these remarks. It is divided into four 


* “ At some future* time,” soys Grimm, “ a much better ijnagram may satisfy the 
world that Mean, the editor of the ‘ Ilf Hard,’ and Mo rtf', the editor of the ‘ Rentin '- 
t/irs,’ were identically one and the same person.” 
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books; and, from the manner^n which it opens, lscngrimus be¬ 
ing named without any explanation on. the part of the author 
tlnit the wolf is thereby intended, and no reason being given for 
bestowing the epithet of Reynard upon the fox, it is obviously 
cither the continuation of some other poem, or a new branch of 
one, w'hich was, at the time wheti this was written, already popu¬ 
lar. It commences as follows :— 

“ At early dawn, one summer’s morn, qs Isengrimus hied 
Unto the wood in search of food, Reinanjus he espied ; 

Who thither brought by selfsame thought, by which the wolf had been, 
Had hoped that he the wolf did see, before himself was seen. 

Rut finding straight, although»too late, he was in piteous case. 

Cut off from flight, the cunning wight put on a good bold face ; 

And willingly, so feigned he, he was the first to speak— 

‘ Oh quick be thine, dear uncle mine, the prey which now you seek.’ 

He called him so, but well did know that uncle lie was none. 

Thinking wolf must repose his trust upon a brother’s son. 

‘ Rejoice, thy prayer is heard I swear,’ quoth Isengrimus grave, 

‘ The present hour puts in my power the food for which I crave : 

‘ Thou pray’dst that I might quick descry some fitting prey for me ; 

* Food to my mind in thee l find, so thou that prey slialt be.’ ”* 

Reynard objects to travel after the fashion of the prophet, 
(Jonas,) that is to say, in the bowels of his uncle, and while 
they are arguing the point, which they do at considerable length, 
a peasant goes along carrying a ham. Reynard makes his uncle 
a proposal that they should rob him ; his uncle agrees to do so ; 
and accordingly Reynard approaches the peasant, feigns lame¬ 
ness, and allows himself to be hunted by the countryman, who, 
that he may the more readily make him his prize, throws down 
tip; ham. This is speedily snapped up by 'lsengrim, who’ had 
been on the look-out for it, and carried off to the forest; 
where the wolf is soon after joined by Reynard, who demands 
his share of the prize, whereupon Isengrim gives him the string 
by which the ham had been carried. 

* “ Egrediens silvam mane Isengrimus ut escam *’ *** 

Jcjuuis natis quiereret atque sibi, 

Cernit ub oblique Rcinardum currere vulpcm, 

Qui simili studio ductus agebat iter ; 

Praevisusque4upo, non viderat ante videndem, 

Qoaiii jiimis udmoto perdidit hoste fugaiii. 

Ille, ubi cassa fnga est, ruitin discriiuiim casus, 

Mil melius credcns, quani simulare fidem. 

Jumque, salutator vefuti spontaneus, infit : 

‘ Contingat patruo praeda cupita meo.’ ° 

(Dicebat pairuum falso Reinardus, ut ille 
Tanquam cognato credcret usque suo.) 

* ConiigiJ,’ Isengrimus ait, ‘ laetare petissc, 

Opportuiia tuas obtulil hora preccs j 
Ut qunesita mihi contingat praeda petisti, 
t Contigit in praedam le exigo, tuque daris.’ —line 1—16. 
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Reynard afterward induces Isengrini to accompany him to a 
store pond, where he assures him he will be able to catch lots of 
fish. Reynard tells him if he dips, his tail in the w'ater, and 
allows it to hang there a sufficient time, he will be rewarded by an 
ample prey ; and, advising him to catch only eels and perch, and 
not to bother himself about the larger fish, leaves him and robs 
the priest’s hen-roost of a cc>ck. The priest upon being made 
acquainted with the robbqfy leaves off saying mass, and, accom¬ 
panied by his congregation, who arm themselves with the crucifix, 
candlesticks, &c., gives chase to the fox. Reynard, finding the 
pursuit growing hot, betakes himself to the spot where the wolf 
is kept prisoner by his tail being froaen fast in the ice. Reynard 
advises him to escape, and leaves him to the tender meicies of 
the priest and his companions. They fall upon him, tooth and .. 
nail, with the sacred weapons which they had seized. Amongst 
the most active is Andrada, the priest’s wife, who, intending to 
kill Isengrim, aims a*violent blow at him with a hatchet. By 
great good luck however the blow' only cuts off part of his tail, 
so that he is thereby enabled to escape and reach the forest, 
where he vows to be bitterly revenged upon Reynard. 

The fox soon after joins him, and endeavours to convince his 
uncle that his loss is really a gain; but offers, by way of making 
amends for his supposed ill conduct, to point out to him four 
rams whom he may readily capture. Isengrim accordingly goes 
to them, aud demands from them the tribute of hides and w'ool, 
which their fathers had been accustomed to pay him. They 
deny his right to such tribute, and form an effectual plan of re¬ 
sistance, for they aM four attack him at once from the different 
sides of the field, in the middle of which he happens to be 
standing, and he falls to the ground half killed by the blows 
given him by the very animals in anticipation of whose capture 
he had exclaimed— 

“ A| knives cut butter, will my teeth their bones.”* 

TTe second book contains the history of the lion’s falling sick ; 
and includes the first portion of the earlier u Isengrimusthe 
conclusion of which po<;m, with sundry alterations and additions, 
constitutes according to its present arrangement the third book 
of “ Reinardus.” That what is termed now the fourth book ought, 
at all events, to be placed directly after the second, is shown from 
its commencement, in* which we are told u that, the court being 
greatly rejoiced at the lion’s restoration to health, the several 
members return to their respective homes : and that on his w'ay 
through the forest Reynard encounters the wolf, who is still 


* “ Ut htitynim culter dentibus ossa ceco.”—v. 1464. 

Y 2 
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smarting under the loss of his skin—an explanation which shows 
very clearly that the third book, in which the wolf and the 
fox repeatedly encounter each other without the slightest allu¬ 
sion being made to this particular injury, is very improperly 
thrust into the place which it now occupies. But to proceed, 
lieynard, after a long discourse with Isengrim, persuades him to 
wreak his vengeance upon the ram. The wolf agrees to do so, 
and is accordingly conducted by Reynard to the spot where he 
is feeding. The ram succeeds, however, in beating off" his 
assailant, who is glad to escape w'ith no worse treatment than a 
hearty drubbing. When be is somewhat recovered from the 
wounds inflicted on this occasion, Reynard determines to pi “y 
him another trick, and accordingly invites the lion, whom he 
meets and who is desperately hungry, to visit Isengrim. The 
lion does so, to Isengrim’s great astonishment. The whole party 
then proceed together to the forest, where they have the good- 
fortune to capture a young heifer, which Istngrim is commanded 
by the lion to make a division of. In obedieuce to these direc¬ 
tions he does so, and divides it into three equal portions—in¬ 
tending one for the lion, one for himself, and one for the fox. 
The king of beasts is, however, sore displeased with the wolf’s 
mariner of sharing the spoil, and therefore calls upon the fox to 
divide afresh. Reynard thereupon divides it into three shares, 
certainly of equal size, but of very different degrees of value. 
The first share contained the very choicest parts of the heifer, 
and was in fact worth the other two put together; the second 
share a good deal of meat but no fat; 
v “ The third all bones, but little flesh was there*.” 

He then takes the feet of the heifer, adds one of them to each 
of the three shares, and lays the fourth on one side. Being then 
culled upon by the lion to allot the several shares to the parties 
for whom he intended them, he says—the first is for his royal 
master, the second for the lioness, and the third for the lion’s 
whelps. The lion inquires what is to be done with the ftfurth 
foot. “ It is for me, or to be added to your majesty’s share,” 
replies the fox ; whereupon lie is graciously permitted to retain it, 
as a reward for the skill which he has displayed in effecting so 
equitable a divisioti; a skill which he professes, in reply to the 
inquiries of the lion as to who had taught him to divide so well, 
to have acquired from Isengrim. 

“ Me docuit.... patruus iste meiis.f” 

* " Esfossosa parum fertia carnis habens.”—4. v. 258. 

•f Mono lli-ii in this part of the poem the lion no longer represents the emperor 
Aftmll but his son Lewis of Germany, and that the division of the heifer is intended 
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Our limits, however, admonish us to bring our notice of this 
poem to a close. We must therefore pass over Isengrim’s per¬ 
jury, and the punishment which visited it, together with thcjpar- 
ticuiars of his death, from an attack made on him by a herd ot 
swine, and of his being partly devoured by the old sow. One 
short extract and we have done, licynard is told that his uncle 
Isengriin will’iievcr sin more :— 


“ No wicked schemes now form his dreams, his mind no treasons fill, 
lie never more will, as of yor?, do ought that’s wrong or ill. 

‘Then sure he’s dead/ sly Reynard said, ‘dear uncle art thou gone ?’ 
Alas ! I’m here, oh uncle dear, thou in thy tomb alone !”* 


We now come to the oldest Higji German poem on the sub¬ 
ject of Reynard. This unfortunately has not been handed down 
to us in its earliest shape; while even the version which we do 
possess is preserved in very faulty manuscripts. The first edition 
of it appeared in 1817, and it is now printed by Grimm from :r 
different manuscript, which has how ever been compared w ilh the 
printed edition. * 

u Reinhart,” the poem in question, contains no fewer than 
‘2266 lines ; in the course of which the author twice names him¬ 
self Uienreich der GItchcserre according to the one MS.— Glichae- 
luvrc according to the other. This last is not properly a family 
name, but rather to be considered a characteristic one, signifying 
a counterfeiter or feigner (from the old German ge/ichesen) and 
corresponding with the modern German G/eissner , a dissembler. 
Grimm, and his opinion on matters connected with the early lite¬ 
rature of his fatherland, has all the force of a law—concludes 
from various circumstances that the author was a Suabian living 
in German Switzerland, who flourished about the middle or rather 
towards the latter half of the twelfth century. His work, lfow- 


lo tvpify the partition of Lorraine. Unfortunately for this statement, the story is one 
ol the commonest of middle age fables. We have now before us a MS. of the latter 
end of the thirteenth century, containing a collection of Latin stories l or the use of the 
monks, and which was assuredly compiled in England, in which we find a similar story 
WKt so snfartly and so briefly as to justify our adding it to this note. 

“ Leo, lupus, et vulpes, venanles, ceperunt vacant, ovcm, et aucani ; el cum horn 
fuisset partiendi, dixit Leo, ‘Luppe (sic), partirepredam nostrum.’ Lupus dixit, ‘Quia 
tu es rex noster et doniinus, lu Imbebis vacant; ego, quia minor to sed major vulpe, 
ha be bo ovent; vulpes ver» habebit aucani.’ J.eo auAem hoc audiens, protenso pede, 
pcllem dc capite lupi unguibus extrahit et caput totuin fccerat cruentatum. Dixit 
vulpi,' Vulpes, nunc partire tu.’ Dixit vulpes, ‘Dominc, quia tu es doniinus et rex tu 
Imbebis vaccam j et dotnina mea leotm, uxor tua, habebit ovum, et domini mei, pueri 
tui, habebunt aucam.’ Cui loo—“Die mihi vulpes, quis te docuit sapienter partiri ?’ 
Ad queiu vulpes—‘ Dom’ine, iste socius nteus cum rubeo capitc’—ostenso lupo,” 

* “ ‘Desiit esse malus, mores projecit iniqitos, 

Nil sceleris faciet postmodo, niique dolt.' 

‘ Ergo obiit certe?' proh, patruc duIds. oliisti > 
lieu, lumulum sine me, patruc care, tones?’ ”—iv. 10?."--6. 
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ever, has been handed down to us only in the shape into which 
it was fashioned by an unknown writer, who lived some fifty 
years later than Heinrich; in whose version we find that a con¬ 
siderable number of verses have been suppressed, altered, and 
introduced; but in which 4he cramping metrical laws of the 
elder poet are preserved in a most remarkable manner. The 
contents of Heinrich’s poem contribute remarkably towards the 
earlier history of these fables; for it must have been from the 
French sources, although not to bo found iu any of those now 
known to exist, that he was enabled to mention, not only Salerno, 
but the name of the physician of that place. Master Pendin or 
ttetidin is no imaginary person, but Magister Pontus, a Greek, 
who is recorded as one of tfie first founders of the school. On 
the other hand, the elephant’s being invested with Bohemia must 
have been the work of Heinrich der Glichsenccre. himself, for it is 
v little likely such an incident should be mentioned by the French 
authorities. 

We shall not attempt to give an outline o£.the whole story con¬ 
tained in the “ Reinhartbut, as one of its peculiarities consists 
in its being the only work which tells how the sickness of the 
lion was occasioned, we purpose confining ourselves to that por¬ 
tion of it; and thereby completing that chapter of Reynard’s 
History, of which our notice of “ Isengrimus” and u Reinardus” 
have already furnished some particulars. 

The lion proclaimed a general peace, but, the ants having re¬ 
fused to recognise him as their sovereign, lie trod down their 
hillocks, killing thousands of this tiny race and wounding as many. 
The lord of the ants was absent when this outrage was committed, 
but on his return vowed to take bitter vengeance for the injpry 
done to his people:— 

** So spake their chief, then hunted round 
After the lion, whom he found 
Under the linden fast asleep. 

Close to him the ant did creep. 

With an angry spirit fraught j 
* Lord God of the Good,* he thought, 

How shall I my serfs avenge ! 
#*##*■ 

After thinking many things, *■ 

Right into his ear he springs.*’* 

*' Sprach in h£rre, und huop sich s h ze hunt 
N&ch deni Lewen, biz daz er in rant 
Under einer linden, da er slief. 

Der amcise zuo im lief 
Mit eijne grimiuigen muote, 

Er gedahte * herre got der guote. 
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The pain which he caused the lion was so intense, and so little 
capable of being relieved, that he looked upon it as a judgment 
of heaven for neglecting his duties as a king and judge. A c^urt 
is therefore summoned, at which Isengritn complains against 
Reynard, and the cock and hen brirfg in upon a bier the dead 
body of their daughter, whom the fox had bitten to death ; at 
which misdeed the king becomes so enraged that he frightens 
the poor hare into a fever. The dead pullet is buried with all 
fitting solemnity; and the lisfre, having laid himself down to sleep 
upon her grave, awakes quite recovered from his fever, which 
being looked upon as a miracle, the pullet is in consequence 
pronounced a martyr. „ 

Messengers are now sent to sumpion the fox to court; who, 
however, regardless of their authority, plays them sundry scurvy 
tricks. At last his friend the badger goes to him, and Reynard 
thereupon promises to appear before the king. He does so, and • 
tells him he has brought him a remedy from Master Pendin, the 
physician of Salerno,*which he must take, then sweat himself in 
the wolf’s hide, and wear a bearskin, and a catskiu hat. These 
are speedily procured from Reynard’s enemies. Reynard next 
asks for food, and names a fowl and a piece of boar’s flesh. The 
poor hen, Pinto, who had complained against him, is instantly 
killed, and a steak is as quickly cut from the haunches of the 
boar who had supported her cause. In the mean time, the king 
takes a bath, wraps himself in a wolf’s bide, throws the bearskin 
over him, and puts on his catskin hat. The warmth of this last 
draws out the ant, who creeps from the lion’s head into the fur. 
The physician takes the hat, lets the sun shine upon it, and 
thereby discovers the little animal which had occasioned all the 
king’s sufferings. He is violently incensed against the ant, vPho 
at length obtains forgiveness by promising the fox dominion over 
a thousand castles. Meanwhile, the king having recovered, Rey¬ 
nard, who has already been revenged of his enemies, knavishiy 
seeks to reward his friends, the elephant and the camel, with gifts 
Wtrtfch carry vexation with them. The king, at Reynard’s soli¬ 
citation, gives the elephant Bohemia,where, however, he gets most 
piteously maltreated. The camel receives a nunnery, but when 
she goes to take possession of it, the nuns nse up with one accord 
and beat her out of the place. At length Reynard gives the lion 
poison, and then he and the badger beat a retreat. By the time 
the fox had reached his castle in safety, the king had grown se- 

Wie sol icli rcchen mine diet ?' 

Hr hkte manegen gcdanc 

Mit krafi erm in das dre spranc.”—v. 1 * 91 — 130 (*- 
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riously ill, and, owing to the distance of the much-desired phy¬ 
sician, a fatal result was expected. At length the poison does its 
work, and Lion the king dies lamented by all his subjects, who 
threaten vengeance against the traitor Reynard. 

If the story of Reynard had its origin among the Germans, as 
it undoubtedly had; among whom it has moreover preserved its 
popularity to this day, undiminished either by the influence of 
time or the changes of literary taste; still, if we would point out 
the soil on which, during the twelfth and thirteeenth centuries, it 
was most assiduously cultivated, and" most abundantly fruitful, 
we must place our finger on the north of France. In the Nor¬ 
man French poems w'e find the richest veins and purest streams 
of this dearly prized romance : in number and extent, although 
the oldest of them are not preserved, they far exceed all the other 
works to which the story of the fox has given rise. 

Meon, therefore, did good service to middle age literature 
when he published “Le Roman de Renart;” and M. Chabaille, 
his successor, has added considerably to'the value of Meon’s 
publication, by the supplementary volume to that w'ork which 
he has given to the public. The “ Roman du Renart” which 
Meon has published contains no less than 30,362 lines ; and if 
to these we add “ Le Couronncmens Renart,” and “ Renart le 
Nouvel,” which are contained in the fourth volume of his col¬ 
lection, this number will be increased to 41,748. Our readers 
will see, therefore, that any attempt to epitomize this work for 
their amusement would be totally incompatible with the space 
which we could apply to that purpose. Nay more, we could 
hardly hope to give them a satisfactory analysis of one of the 
twenty-seven 1 Brunches ,’ or divisions, of which it consists. These 
branches, it must be understood, do not, like the several adven¬ 
tures of the lleinurdus, form one general ami perfect whole; on 
the contrary they are frequently directly the opposite of one 
another, which is never the case with the stories in the Latin 
poem. The wolf and his injuries form the main action of this 
last work; while, on the contrary, in the French poems' takeTr us 
a body, the fox always appears, and that very justly, as the chief 
actor; although there is frequently not only no connexion be¬ 
tween the several histories, but ofteutimes positive contradic¬ 
tions. The object of the more recent writers appears to have 
been, to represent the other animals as obtaining the advantage 
over the fox, while he at the same time gets the upper hand of 
the wolf. In the Latin poem the cock is the only one by whom 
Iicynard is outwitted, but in the French works he is so by the 
raven, the cat, and .the sparrow. 

It is most likely that the greater part of these French stories, 
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and, besides these, many others similar to them, were generally 
current among the common people; and only required to be 
adopted and put into rhyme by the poets. Many that were for¬ 
merly in existence have been lost, such as the story of the 4mt, 
that of the death of the lion, and mafty others which now exist 
in other forms, but not in the old French, from which they are 
known to have been derived. 

• Pierres de St. Cloot is considered to be author of the oldest 
existing branches of “ Le Roman du Renart.” He likewise 
wrote Le Testament d’Ale’xandre, a part of the great romance 
on the subject of Alexander, and flourished about the beginning 
of the thirteenth century. Pierres, wFo refers to a book as his 
authority for what he relates— , 

“ Que se li livres nos dit voir, 

Ou je trove I’estoire escrite"—v. 4938 — 9. 

avows himself as the historian of Reynard, both at the begin¬ 
ning and at the end of the seventh Branch of M eon’s collection ; 
which is certainly one'bf the earliest but not one of the best told 
divisions of the work. The branch in question commences :— 

“ Pierre who was born at St. Cloot, 

H as taken pains and trouble too, 

Prompted by his friends’ intreaty, 

In verse as best he may to greet ye 
With a merry jest and wile 
Of Renard, who is full of guile.”* 

Whether Legrand d’Aussy and Raynouard have any grounds 
for also attributing to him the first, second, and third Branches 
appears extremely problematical, inasmuch as the affair with 
the eock related in (he seventh Branch is told likewise, but in a 
very inferior manner, in the third. That he was the author bf 
other portions of the work may reasonably be concluded from 
a passage in a later writer, who charges him with leaving out the 
best parts of his subject:— 

“ Perroz who plied his wit and art 
To tell in verse tales of Renavt, 

And of Isengrim so stout— 

The best part of his tale left out.”f 

" ■ ■ - - - — " y -;-, — - 

* “ Tierres qui de Saint Clost fut nez, 

S’est tant traveilliez et penez. 

Par proiere de ses amis, 

Que il nos a en rime mis 

Uiio risee et un gabet 

De Renart, qui tant set d’abet.”—v. 4851—6. 
t" Perroz qui son engin et s'art 
Mist cn vers fere de Renart, 

Et d’Yscngrim sou chier conpcrc, 

Lcssa le micz de sa matire.”—v. 9649—60. 
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From which it appears that we are certainly acquainted with the 
name of one of the least important authors of “ Renard;” and • 
know nothing as to who was the author of the most remarkable 
parts; to say nothing of those oldest branches which seem to 
have perished, or which kt least have not yet been discovered. 
The German Heinrich der Glichsernere preceded Pierre by 
twenty or thirty years at least, and he alludes to French poems 
which must have appeared soon after the middle of the eleventh- 
century ; iu fact there is no doifbt that, at the time when the 
Latin works were written, there existed compositions in the 
French language on the subjects of Reynard and lsengrim, the 
loss of which is greatly to, be lamented. # It ought to be added 
that two other writers of \ater date than Pierre avow themselves 
authors of parts of these poems—Robert de Lison as the author 
of the twenty-third, and a ** Prestres de la Croix en Brie” of the 
twentieth Branch. 

But it is time to refer to what has been produced in Flanders, 
on the subject of our hero, and in doing <30 we have a pleasant 
duty to perform, inasmuch as we shall be instrumental in awak¬ 
ing public attention to a poet whose extraordinary merits have 
been hitherto, through the influence of fortuitous circumstances, 
entirely overlooked; the credit due to his skill and ability having 
been bestowed upon a later writer, who was in fact little more 
than a translator. We allude to the clever author of the Flemish 
poem entitled, “ Reinaert,” which was originally published by 
Grater in 1817, and is now reprinted by Grimm. 

The name of this heretofore disregarded votary of the Muses, 
appears from the first line of his poem to have been Willem :— 

“ Willem die vele boeke maecte,” " 

says the Coinburgli MS., the only one which has yet been 
printed. The Amsterdam MS. on the other hand has— 

“ Wiliam die Madock maecte,” 

from which we gather that his name was WHlem die Matoc , 
(from the old Flemish Mate , socius , likewise pauper , miser y 'th 
the diminutive oc therefore sociolus , or pauperculus); a piece of 
knowledge which explains the hitherto unintelligible .passage at 
the termination of Jajpob van Maerlant’s ^eimbibel. 


* It is not too much to expect that some of these earlier French poems on the subject 
of Reynard may yet come to light. If lost, they were probably in existence up to a 
later period than is generally supposed; some of them being perhaps contained in one 
or other of the numerous MSS. of 14 Renart,” mentioned in the lately published cata¬ 
logue of the Ancient Library of the Louvre, lnventaire de I’ancienne Bibliothequc dn 
Louvre, fait en VAnnie 1373, par Gilles Mallett, Garde de la dite Bibliothequc, fyc. 
8vo. Paris, 1SS6. We omitted to state in the notice of this work in out last number, 
that its editorj* the venerable Van Praet of the Bibliothequc du Roi. 
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" Want nit nes niet Matocs drom 
No Reinaert’s, no Artur’s boerder.” 

" Wiliam die Matoc” says Grimm, " must without doubt Ije 
looked upon as the author of ‘ Reinsert.’ It is most probable, that 
he was an earlier poet than Maelaut, and not merely a contempo¬ 
rary : I believe he must be placed soon after the year 1250.” 

The accuracy of Grimm’s opinion has however been doubted, 
but, as it appears to us, upon very insufficient grounds. In a mo¬ 
dernized Flemish version of hi# work, entitled, u Reinaert de Few, 
naer de oudste btryming”* which was published at Eecloo, in' 
1834, its editor, Mr. J. F. Willems, asserts that Willem van 
Uten haven was the real author: addings that Aladoc was not the 
author, for that the name of such a writer cannot be found—that, 
in the passage where Aladok occurs, it cannot be the name of a 
man, as Maerlant observes (Hoffmann’s Horae Belgicae, part 1, 
p. 21,) and merely designates a poem ; and lastly, that the article 
de is never used before the Dutch proper names.* Notwith¬ 
standing these objectioas, we still believe that Grimm is perfectly 
right. The argument that Aladok cannot be the name of the 
writer, because no poet of that name is known, applies as directly 
against its being the title of a poem ; for no poem so designated 
has been handed down to us. And, with regard to the article de 
never being used before Dutch proper names, we can only say 
that, in the very volume of Hoffmann’s, which has just been re¬ 
ferred to, mention is made of Jan de Clerc, Niclaes de Clerc, 
Andreas de Smit, and Jan de Weert van Ijpre. 

Be the author of the Flemish “ Reinaert” Willem van Uten- 
hoven, or Willem die Matok, a point which further investigation 
can alone decide, h^s work, which contains 3474 verses, is one 
displaying considerable genius and spirit, and may justly claiift 
the merit of exhibiting a number of the most pleasing and spirited 
adventures in Reynard’s history, skilfully worked up into one 
connected, well arranged, and perfect whole. Willem, who 
states his work to have been undertaken at the solicitation of a 
ladyr'whosS name however he does not specify, confessedly em¬ 
ployed for his purpose French materials, such certainly as have 
not come down to us, but which were no doubt current at the 


* Our notice of this new Flemish Reynard, for we have not spen the book itself, is 
derived from BoswortVs Origin of the Dutch (8vo. London, 1836, pp. 18 and 19), iu 
which mention is made of njaruscripts of ‘ Reinaert ’ at Stutgard and Antwerp, and 
where it is further staled that there was also one at Amsterdam, which a few years ago 
was sold to an Englishman. Query. Was this the late Mr. I letter, at the recent sale 
of whose manuscripts, M. Van de Weyer, the Belgian minister, purchased a copy for 
.125 guineas ? It ought to be added, that Grimm’s knowledge of the Amsterdam MS. 
was derived from the Flemish periodical, Konst en J.etterbode, for 1826. 
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time lie wrote in French Flanders and Artois, whence he could 
have little difficulty in procuring them. But, whatever those 
materials may have been, the manner in which he has employed 
them justifies to the fullest his claim to the character of a skilful 
and successful writer. In his work, the history of Reynard is 
told in light and agreeable language; the narrative is well sus¬ 
tained, there is nothing omitted, there is nothing unnecessarily 
introduced, but the incidents appear to spring naturally one from 
another, and the interest which *we feel at the opening of the 
poem keeps gradually increasing as \ve approach its termination. 

To this poem of Willem’s, a continuation (consisting of up¬ 
wards of 4000 verses, anjl of which a fragment comprising 1038 
lines is now first printed Ijy Grimm) was subsequently added by 
some writer whose name is entirely unknown. The effect of this 
addition, which relates a number of adventures of very different 
degrees of interest, told too in a very inferior style, tends, as may 
readily be conceived, to weaken the impression produced by 
Willem’s well-contrived history. Neveitheless, the two woiks 
appear to have been regarded very soon as one only. The tran¬ 
scribers probably united them as a matter of course; and after 
the invention of printing they were both, to the entire suppression 
of Matok’s fame and name, reduced into prose: which version 
was on its appearance received with such universal favour, that in 
a short time the older poems from which it was derived were en¬ 
tirely forgotten. It is not knowti who was the adapter of this 
prose version, the first edition of which was published at Gouda, 
by Gheraert Leeu, in 1470; the second at Delft, in 148.3. 

Some opinion may be formed of the success which attended 
this publication from the fact that, two years after its appearance, 
vhat is to say, in 1481, Caxton published a translation of it # into 
English, in which the Flemish text is very closely followed. 
Caxton’s edition is divided, like that of Gheraert de Leeu, into 
forty-three chapters; of these, the first twenty-two correspond 
with Willem’s original poem, of which we have not offered any 
analysis, seeing that such of our readers as desire it, fhay fi«d»the 
means of ascertaining how Willem told his story, either by con¬ 
sulting his poem in Grimm’s inestimable volume, or by examining 
one of the many English editions of “ Rfynard the Fox.” 


* We have heard that a republication of Caxton’s “ Ilistorye of Reynart the Faxe ,” 
with on Introduction and Notes, is at this moment in contemplation. We are glad that 
it is so; for, without eating to manifest our liking for qjd Caxton’s story, in the same 
manner as a late distinguished antiquary, who regularly read it nut to his wife every 
Christmas—(of course, as Friar Tuck said, “ exceptis excipiendis” )—we are still suffi¬ 
cient admirers of his quaint and racy style, to hail with satisfaction the prospect of 
procuring his book, at a somewhat less price than £184 :16s., the sum produced by 
Mr. Inglis’s copy. 
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This translation must not however be regarded as the earliest 
introduction of the Reynardine Fables into the Literature of 
England, for there is good reason to believe that they had been 
popular in this country in far earlier times. To say nothing of 
Chaucer’s Nonnes Preeste’s Tale, in wnich we learn, how 

“ Dan Russel the fox stert up at ones. 

And by the gargat hente Chaunteclere,” 

and which is obviously a gemfine Reynard history, we have far 
earlier and more decisive evidence of that fact. In the volume 
of JV] . Clinbaille, for instance, to which we have before alluded, 
there are to be found two extracts from the writings of Anglo- 
Norman Poets, communicated to that gentleman by M. Michel 
from the MSS. in the British Museum, in which distinct re¬ 
ferences are made to them, The first, from Chardri’s Poem, 

‘ La Vie de Set Dormanz* is as follows:— 

“ Ne veil pas en Fables d’Ovide 
Seinnars, niestre mun cstuidc j 
Ne ja, sacbez, lie parlerum 
Ne de Tristram, ne de Galemn, 

Ne de Itmard, ne de Hcrsente 
Ne voil pas mettre m’eutcute.” 

The other is from Benoit de Saint-More’s f Estoire e la 
Geneatogie des Dux qui unt este par ordre en Normandie :’— 

“ Dune vout <juens Herluins parler ; 

Ausi li prist talant d'usler 
Curue fist a dan Isengrim. 

Un chevalier de Costentin 
• Conuit qu’il aveit jk veu.” 

The Harleian MS. (No. 219) of the Latin Fables of Odo de 
Ceriton was assuredly compiled in England, as the introduction 
of English verses into the moralizations clearly proves, and we 
there find several of Reynard’s Histories related, with the names 
of M the actors, Isitigrinus, &c., a fact w'hich serves to show that 
these stories were as familiar to the inhabitants of this island as 
to those of the continent. Auother manuscript in the same 
library (No 913), which w r as obviously written in the fourteenth 
century, contains a political ballad, in which is introduced the 
following curious allusion to the same cycle of fable. The author 
is complaining that there is one law for the rich and another for 
the poor, and he illustrates his case by the following * spelle’:— 

“ The lyon lete cri, as bit was do. 

For he hird, lome to telle, 

And eke him was i-told also. 

That the wolf diddfe nojte welle. 
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And tbe fox, that lither grome. 

With the wolf i-wreiid was. 

To-for har lord hi schold come 
To amend har trepas. 

And so men didde that seli asse. 

That trepasid nogt, no did no gilte. 

With ham bolbe i-wreiid was. 

And in the ditcinent was i-pilt. 

The voxe bird a-mang pi menne, 

And told the wolf with tbe brode crune. 
That on him send gees and henne. 

That pther geet and motune. 

Tbe seli aas$e wend was saf, 

Por he ne eete nogt bote grasse, 

None gifles he ne gaf. 

No wend that no harm nas. 

Tho hi to har lord com to tune. 

He told to ham law andpskille ; 

Thos wikid bestis luid adune, 

* Lord,’ hi seiid, * what is thi wille V 
Tbo spek the lyon hem to. 

To the fox anone his wille, 

* Tell me, boi, what hast i-do. 

Men beth aboute the to spille.* 

Tho spek the fox first anone, 

* Lord king, nor thi wille, 

Thos men me wreiitli of the tune. 

And wold me gladlicb for to spille. 

' Gees no hen nad ic nogt, 

Sire, for soth ic the sigge : • 

But as ic ham dere bogt. 

And bere liam up myn owen rigge.’ 

* Godis grame most hi have, 

'1 hat in tbe curte the so pilt: 

Whah hit is so, ic vouche save, 

Ic for-give the this gilte.’ 

The fals wolf stode be-hind, 

lie was doggid and ek felle, 

* Ic am^i-com of grete kind, f 

Pes thou graunt me, that ou nigt ful welle.’ 

* What hast ido, bel ami, 

^That thou me so axest pes ?* 

* Sire,’ he seid, * I nel nozt lie * 

If thou we woldest huer a res. 

' For ic hinted up the doune, 

* To loke, Sire, mi bigete, 

Ther ic slow a motune. 

Be, Sir, and fewe gete. 
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* Ic am i-wreiid, Sire, to the. 

For that ilk gilt: 

Sire, I chul sker me, 

If ne gef ham dint no pilt.' 

‘ For soth I sigge the, bel afni, 

Hi nad no gode munde, 

Thai that wreiid the to mei. 

Thou ne diddist nogt hot thi kund. 

* Sei, thou me, asse, what hast i-do ? 

Me thenohith thou cannist no gode: 

Whi nadistou as other mo. 

Thou come of lether stode.’ 

* Serlis, Sire, not ic nogt, * 

lc ete sage alnil gra£ 

More harm ne did ic nogt, 

Ther for i-wreiid ic was/ 

* Bel ami, that was mis-do, 

That was age thi kund. 

For to eft such gras so,— 

Hastiliche ge him bind: 

* A1 his bonis ge to-draw, 

Lok that ge nogte lete, 

And that ic give al for lawe, 

That his fleis be al i-frette/ ” 

* # • 

But the space which we have already occupied, we trust not 
unsatisfactorily, in sketching the literary history of one of the 
most popular emanations of human fancy ever conceived, admo- 
nishes*us to bring q,ur labours to a close. We cannot do so, 
however, without referring to that version of Reynard’s History 
to which we have already alluded, as one which, through its 
borrowed charms, had for too long a period usurped a place in 
public estimation to which its own merits by no means entitled 
it. This is the Low' German “ Reineke de Fos,” attributed by 
sonve^o Hfltnrich van Alkmar, by others to Nicolaus Baumann, 
whose yet unsettled claims to the authorship of it have proved a 
fruitful source of literary controversy, but need not now’ detain 
us. Great, indeed, is the sensation which this book has created; 
much has there formerly been written about it; more, we can very 
safely prophesy, than will ever be again. The bringing to light 
of the Flemish u Reinsert ” will pull it from the throne which it 
has so long unjustly occupied. Yet it cannot be denied that 
Reynard’s fame has been greatly extended by means of this ver¬ 
sion, which has been looked up to for centuries, as by far the 
most important and valuable production to which his history has 
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given rise. The most popular it assuredly has been. Not only 
nave there been innumerable editions of this Low German poem,' 
but no less than two translations of it into. High German, which 
have been reprinted again and again. n has been translated 
into Latin by Hartman &chbpfer, into Danish and into Swedish; 
and yet, after all, is itself only a translation* A few lines from 
the Flemish “ Reinsert,” and the Low German ,e Reineke,” printed 
in juxtaposition, will prove the truth of our assertion. 


** Nu gaet hier op ene claghe. 

Isengrin ende sine maghe 
Ghinghen vor den coninc stacn : 

Isengrin begonste saeii 

Ede sprac: ‘ Coninc here, « 

- Dor da cdelheit ende dor du ere, ( 

Ende dor recht unde dor gheuade r 
Ontfaerine liu miere scade. 

Die mi Rainaert lifeft ghedaen: 

Daer ic af dickeu hebbe ontfaen 
Groten laditer ende verlies: 

V6r al dandre ont faerme hu dies, 

Dat hi min wif hevet verhoert, 

Ende mine kind re so mesvoert, 

Dat hisc besekede, daer si laglien, 

Datter twe noint ne soghen 
Ende si worden staerbieut: 

Nochtan hondi mi sent. 

Het was sint so verre comen 
Datter enen dach af was ghenomen 
Ende Reinaert soude hehben ghedaen 
Sine onsculde: ende also saen 
Aise die heleghe waren brocht 
Was hi andersins bedocht 
Ende ontfoer ons in sine vests.’ ” 

v. 61—85. 


Isegrirn, de wulv, begunde de klage. 
Sine Friiude, sjn sliigte unde mage 
De giingen al fflr den koning stftn. 
Isegrirn, de wulv, sprfkk also ferstcn an, 
Un slide: ‘ Hoggcboren koning, gnadige 
here, 

Dorg juwe eddeligheid, un dorg juwe ere, 
Beide dorg regt und dorg gnaden, 
Entfarmet ju des groten shaden, 

Den mi Reinke de Fus hiiot gedan 
Dar ik faken fan havve entlan, 

Grote shandeun sw&r fortes, 

Fdr alle sfike ent farmet ju des 
Dat he myn guve wyf havt gehoned 
Unde miner kinded ok nigt geshoned. 

He bemeg un besieghede se, dar se legen 
Dat dvr dre ni sodder en svgen 
Un worden darav al stferbiind. 

Eogtan honede he mi nog sind ; 

Wente it was eins so feme gekoinen, 

Dat en dag word upgemnnen, 

Men sholde dusse sake rigtenefte sheden, 
Do bod sik Reinke to den eden. 

Do ik den fed wolde h'avven to fasten 
Entkwam un entl'dr heuus in sine fasten.'” 
Scheller's Reineke deFot, Brunsw. 1825. 


But we must conclude, not from lack of materials, for? what¬ 
ever the patience of the reader may be, our resources are far from 
being exhausted. In Grimm’s book alone, there is much that we 
have not yet touched upon. What we have gathered from it will 
show the extraordinary combination of patient research, unwearied 
industry, and inexhaustible learning, which it every where ex¬ 
hibits. But we may have occasion to speak yet again upoTTYuis 
point. M uch there was that had escaped even his searching eye, 
until after his book was published. Much, we believe, has since 
been discovered andforwarded to him b^ friendly hands; so that 
we expect to h&ve to thank him for further illustrations of the 
History of Reynard the Fox: a subject on which we feel that our 
readers will not consider.us to have dwelt at too great a length, 
when they remember that it has been deemed worthy of employing 
tb*f jpeii of one of Germany’s profoundest scholars—Jacob Grimm; 
and .the poetic fancy of Germany’s greatest bard—the illustrious 
Gothe. ^ 
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Owing to various circumstances, tolt la** Mlykt received a 

, ^ <,f ISMtffc JP* *mh*s*i*!' 

* . - - v 

mg as it does an ietjiu4te reprint, ai we juso»« ” araw ro«« 
edited by the leafietf euthor of ffte Horn Mmmmmi, 

WWirom, &c k —-forms, in conjnftfetioit with the work# Which We 
• been under our considferatioii, a perfect collection of all the pnbr 
lished materials necessary fam ine illustration of Bernard's Worn 
The te^t appears to have been most cat efully formed $ and, «i siteu* 
this reprint is far superior to any that have preceded it—not ex¬ 
cepting even the cclebmted Wolfiitibiittdl reprint of 17U—‘Wbffeh, 
was edited by the ecfUtric Uttckmeinfi over which it bps, mom* 
over, the great advantage of possessing an admirable glossary,—•'that 
one thing needful in all publications of early !frhfatoi$~<~and many 
very useful and curious illustrative notes. While on the subject 
of illustrative notes, we will take the opportunity of furnishing 
Grimm and Hojfmann'vfith 0 passage which proves Grimm 
(Introd. p. cxfcvli.) to have been fully justified in donptfng wbaf* 
ther, by 44 Mertifa vogeltn” Saint Martin's birth—the fewer mv 
intended. In Haute's Illustration* of Shakspetire, Wl. 1$, pi $4&* 
we find the following fable# taken from Odo de Ceriton * 

“ There is a kind of wren named after Saint BftafQb, with very long and 
slender legs. This bhd, sitting one day In a tree. In the fulness of his 
pride, suddenly exclaimed; 4 It matters net to me though the heavens 
Fail; for, with the aid of nay strong legs, I stud! be able to support them/ 
Presently, a leaf fell upon the foolish booster. Who immediateljNiew a Way 
in great terror, exclaiming, 1 O, Saint Martin# Sefot Martin# help your 
poor bind’’ The moral compares Saint Peter dealing Christ to tU| 
wren j which it alto assimilates to certain poi-valiaat soldiers, whohoast# 
in their cups, that each of them Cart beat Ibjteepf thfe Stoutest Franchmen*' 1 


** ^ 
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Napoleon Bonaparte, ie 1790 * IftWr ft® 1, «* 13* TfMb|iiPPft(p 
Membra d« J* Convention etde l’anckroCouseU cEtafe Auteur 
des Mimires utr le Consul#, |Ov^bh Ben* red*# 

Evfeg hm* w * first egw Thiboudean’t u Wkndrm\ 
lidfttf” eritich came out m a ooadmtatlmaMAI# ** M< 
te J&rect*H” we looked* npan Urnsthe* 
mtgk mofe correctly# aw of tho 4bw jjbdl bM»J 
been written c<mcenrtt»g the kmkxfty Napotom*. 
vot,. *v*i. ittb xwxvft f 
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personal character, the independence of bis opinions, and tbe part 
which he had acted throughout the early stages of the revolution, 
served to enhance the advantages of his subsequent position .as 
councillor of state undef Bonaparte, to whom he had familiar 
access, and who appears to have often conversed with him in a 
free, confidential manner* The Sensible, modest tone which per¬ 
vades his memoirs, is of itself a sufficient guarantee for the au¬ 
thenticity of his narrative. We find in it none of the dogmatism 
or political intolerance of the imperial regime, for Thibaudeau 
appears to have passed, unscathed and unscarred, through the 
trial of that dizzy period which turned the brains of so many 
pliers, and to have remained to tbe last a sober, sensible French 
citizen, and an honest man. The particular department of con¬ 
temporary history on which he wrote was also happily chosen; 
it was u the civil life of Napoleon.” Napoleon’s raifHary;|jfe is 
described in a multitude of works; concerning his pimp**'life 
we have Bourrienne, and the memoirs of tjie Duchess of Abrantes; 
but his civil career, as administrator, legislator and statesman of 
a great empire, which is in our opinion the most important, 
though perhaps the least studied, part of his character, could only 
be described by a man in Thibaudeau’s position. 


. “ The most faithful history of governments,” says the Preface to the 
M€moires,„ 18#?, “ is written in the registers of their deliberations. 
A collection of those of the council of state, and of the private councils 
and ministers; Under the consulate and the empire, would form a more 
instructive history than all the books that have appeared on those 
epochs, fiut if a hand, in a manner invisible and unknown to Napo¬ 
leon, his councillors, and ministers, had taken down, as they spoke, 
vtheir opinions and expressions, that indeed wojld be a still mure use¬ 
ful collection than that of the official reports and resolutions. Such is 
the character of the fragment which is now laid before the public; it 
consists of speeches of Napoleon on important questions, delivered to 
his council of state or in the privacy of his cabinet, and also of conver¬ 
sational dialogues, held by some of the Councillors with him or with 
Josephine, relative to great political events.” # „ ,, 

Thibaudeau’s original memoirs terminated with Napoleon’s 
assumption of the imperial power. It was known that he had 
left materials for continuing them through the period of the em¬ 
pire, and we were expecting; their appearance with some curiosity. 
At fength the whole work, including both consulate and empire, 
1 Inityear, We confess we have been disappointed , by 
'iljif That excellent little volume of the “ Memoires sur 
_. msul&fMiiis -'fewo' reoast and swelled into three volumes, 
followed' by pot ft wer than seven thick volumes on the Empire. 
Theoriajmd matter appears to be diluted, having lost in interest 
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. what it has gained in bulk; the arrangement of the heads or 
• chapters is totally altered, and, as we think, not to the advantage 
of clearness or graphic effect, and the refit is made up out of 4 die 
pages of the Moruteur, and of Las Cases, Goqrgaud, O’Meara, 
affording, as it may he expected, very little novelty of informa¬ 
tion, The tone is likewise altered; the sensible, modest, unbiassed 
tone of Thibaudeau’s original memoirs can only be traced here 
and there, in those passages which are giveu entire from the former 
work, while the remainder pxnibits much of that style and spirit 
peculiar to the imperial school, aud which is now becoming ob¬ 
solete even in France. We shall, therefore, in the following pages, 
refer, as much as we can, to the original work, or to those pas^ 
sages in the new and larger one which are evidently from the 
same pen. 

The “Memoires sur le Consular began at once by introducing 
us to the First Consul installed at theTuileries. The larger work 
begins by a retrospect of the various stages through which the 
revolution had passed, 9nd of the events which led to the organic 
change of the 19th Brumaire. We shall not dwell upon them, 
as the facts are notorious. We shall only quote the following 
passage. After observing that the success of Bonaparte de¬ 
pended on the mere cast of a die; that, if the republican majority 
m the council of five hundred, instead of listening to Lucien and 
Chazal, had at once passed the decree of outlawry j if Augereau, 
Jourdan, Bernadotte, instead of remaining mere spectators, had 
not hesitated to risk in a civil debate that life which they had so 
often risked in battle; it were difficult to say what the result might 
have been, as the Jacobins had great chances in their favour. 


“ Considered legally, the 19th Brumaire, like several other memo¬ 
rable days of the revolution, was a violent attempt. The authors of 
similar violences obtain at first a bilf of indemnity through their suc¬ 
cess; but afterwards it is the use they make of their victory, which 
either absolves or condemns them before the tribunal of public opinion. 
Previously to the 18th Brumaire, the republic was certainly in a state 
of 4 ttaftunent~crisis, not so much from foreign attack, for the victories 
of Zurich and Bergen had checked the allies, but from its internal dis¬ 
sensions and disorganization, which paralizetl its strength. The coup 
d’etat of the 18th Brumaise, we must acknowledge it, impacted a salu¬ 
tary shock to the machine of the state. What were its ultimate conse- 



of the consulate and the empire must answer this question 

By a law passed on the lQthBruinaire,a commission <jifl 
bera, twenty-five from each of the, two old legisla^ve 
to prepare certain alterations in the constitution off 
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Bntunder the word alterations, Bonaparte, Sieyes, and their 
friends, meant a totally new constitution.^ After some time, Bo- 
nutete appt/pffat his residence at 
■' the of $}*, medibars fplt this summons 

au ' k deroan&**^' ;^Igftily^i!8N^;^il|^i^n4««Mge, Mi they all 

obeyed *, ujssiifoed the presidency 

of the obpinif ?wn< ;• aake^vSieyes- for, bis plan; Sieyes ei- 

plWiped it .tp’l^.mefobChs* ** Very, fine P* 5 exclaimed Bonaparte, 
< f but there ai^ Is^jjectidib also to this*system. We must reflect 
uppn.it,, Adjourn fill to-mdrrpW.” The next morning, the dis- 
. cussion began. It Whs easy to perceive that Bonaparte was no 
/v ^j^t admher of &ieyes* plan, and that; he was much ipore soli- 
O^ua for the strength and*independence of the executive than 
fpr^, the national liberties. At last, ** Citizen Daunou,” said he, 
, * w^puptbe pull .<&d; 'doW 1 ** ; were,”; Thei discussion then 

assumed a rdore regular form,' and was resumed day after day. 
Bonaparte took part in it, made objections or suggestions, put 
each article to die vote, and Baunou wrotl down the resolutions. 
It Was clear that two opinions divided the commission: one party 
$uj>pprte«it Sieyes’plan, thinking that they were defending the 
natWpal immitiesi the rest, and these formed the majority, sided 
.’, : ,B^mappri% add We* 1 ® lavish of the powers to be conferred 
Uppn''t^lfl^ 1 #^' $<k they Well- knew'that he would be at the 
''KjS^.p|,\m%^eoutlye.'':'Tne l discussion between Bonaparte and 
$h‘detepdpirl' tfjf republican institutions sometimes grew warm. 
'. *7Y&wr discourse is suited for a 
M ' rii: “ ♦!'■*“** a ebolhhss over the assembly. Bonaparte, 


bowevpn> ,:6f apologizing to Mat- 

tbwu iwWaw^v'*"' r '■ ■ • * 

dialt of the electoral franchige 
mj’tbe .>inoflp of’ ^e^qb|fd5^fi‘'Which Ik the true enigma of all 
. which no one yet appears to have 

raplyec).; ,Jui$^«$*l, sudlajgC'Sepms'’htfly'' suitable 16 small democra- 


M the 

Ai ■ ■ 




? Cahtons, or to new states, in which there 

. ».*ri i, > * ^ e., W U, * * * . * , «. g> - , 


fetch'd tTfreelifoldejr, 'id alfWmust be 
i| Idpst hive resided two years in the 
* population; #vCn the 


fo beob served, that 
also'higher than 
the tweUty-four states 

ww^ •• only Afee;«- 

“ abitants, add only four more reach to halfa 
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million. They may therefore be clashed among small democracies. 
But, in a single slate of tbirty milHons* like France, of which more 
than one half are or were illiterate and poofr, lind had no blear 

rnnreniinn 


conception of 
at, elections ; 
The law of 4 


mns _ become, a subject of* very _ ,seribw; Consideration. 
9 $f. 'ffie ; ;Copstit'titton^of,''tUe year 111* Vrtdi.' found dpi to 
At, one time a number of royalists were returned, hud 

j!___i. _ic'ii' ' yl 


answer. At one time a number of royalists were 'retarded, hud 
the coup 4’§tal of the ISth Fructidor dfoye tlteln Then 

the Jacobins fame in, and*were ejected by violence on foe 22d 
rloreai By the following elections they came in agaiiV, add dis¬ 
puted the ground with their antagonists', the 10th Brumai^e dis¬ 
persed them. Every year, witnessed the triumph of some party 
or other, accoinpaniedby a violatiqp of the constitution. Sieves 
proposed to obviate this evil, by taking away from the people the 
right of choosing their representatives in a direct manner, and he 
proposed, therefore, that the people should merely appoint cam 
didates, from among, whom the senate should Choose, the repre- 
8e otatives. > And .vi*h# was to appoint the senate ? Why the con¬ 
suls; that is to saddle executive. This was the legerdemain by 
which the people were tricked out of their sovereignty, that sove¬ 
reignty in the uame of which they had fought for'ten years, and 
for which, nominally at least, a million of men ha^diit theirlives. 
It is true that this sovereignty had'. eyf$ hceti for' the immense 
majority of the people a mere najaie, a;sort df J>oK|ictll fiction; 
still this nominal right, and the formi by which It was consecrated, 
ought to have been treated whh somewhat more inspect by men 
legislating in the name of the republic. The system of trickery 
and mystification, thus once begun,. itvas. enlarged Upon in every 
successive year. .Lists of persons qualified to be elected as mem¬ 
bers of the legislature were made opt in each department; they 
amounted to 5000, all dyer France, ' ^is was called the list of 
national •eligibility. There was an inferior list, called depart¬ 
mental, which consisted of 50,000, out of whom the executive 
was to , choose the judicial and administrative officers. Lastly, 
<hcre vvjft a third or communal list of .500,000, out of whom the 
inferior or municipal employments, were to be filled aisobythe 
executive. All the rest of the people, namely, fyyenty-mhe toil- 
-lions opfrof thirty, vfere neither et^hjjrs V'.; 

'; “dueh was the political organization 
•and' such the exercise of the nationd'.a^lfeii^tyr of 


the year 


taken 


J - '■ r 


tion of all its, and, repi*ea^#I vieB » tnefbri 


became .ma^ jfelan 

of presenting ^hdidateS u for a selwfeaM 
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nate w*s smothered; in the legislative body the law was adopted by a 


great magority 


t. ix. chap. xvi.) 

Complaints being made dgainst the formation of some of the 
lists) the subject was afterwards discussed in the consular council 
of state.' Bonaparte 


of state.; Bohapar%. _a$mofrM$e^Jhikt the 'pji|f;^ : ,ha<l, that it 
was trifling*^deblosyi*."* ', &'n 1 ,.■ r *• >;:■ 

M ipifty;mfh,'Jeaidi, %'a' tinie.bf crida ,'to frame a 

constitution. Have noit uie right of disposing of the liberties of tbe peo¬ 
ple.*; i But ttfr v iNNqj^ without some sort of organiza¬ 

tion: J fetter a bad ohe than none jit an* Tb® government must have 
intermediate bodies b^tTfen it and the' people. It is better perhaps 
for govemnlent to have to deal with 5000 individuals, than with 
t^lJe hation/’; ; ‘ *' ■" r € , ’. v , ■ • 1 


ie senate, called conservative, was to watch over the main* 
tenance of the constitution against the encroachments of the 
"other authorities; the tribunal publicly discussed the projects 
of law .laid befOre^t by the executive, and made its report to the 
legislative body, which voted upon them/ b'ht without discussion. 
The latter now' received the nickname of “ the mutes.” Lastly, 
a council of state, at which the consuls presided, framed the 
projects of law to be laid before the tdbunate. 

. Thiba&deau combats the assertion that Bonaparte had little 
infrueh^ein the formation of the constitution, and that he trusted 
te.j$ieyiw:and Daunou j the fact is, that he quickly perceived all 
theframes;adiSip»Wsiops‘;yhidh' could check the power of the 
executi#, ;«M insisted: upon •; their modification in his favour 

The institution of the aenate L ~- * ‘ i - ~ e c: - ,m 

plans which was ' * " 4 


mejnbers of the conmniasipn, who, flattered by the prospedt of 
becoming senators orcounciilors of state,, gave up their opposi¬ 
tion, and formed a majority: for “Bonaparte's amendments, And 
to show that the First Consurs opinions op these matters was 
formal long ^fore, to a remarkable letter 

written by him to TajUeyraod iu September 1797, while general 
of the, arby of Italyi ;C*om his head-quarters at Passertano, in 
which he explore* pretty clearly; his ideas of a constitution. 

*<i NMwhbaniindihg pcyr tifdty/'lthus said that letter, “ thousand 
Our nevmsending speeches, and our eternal bab- 


one of the first of Sieyes's 
, became a lure for several 



haverifcL 


V#i«' ; ^a<»exiee of moral politics. We 
meant by executive, legislative, and 
judiciaiyl^^^ thfhg ppdtare defined) ami that Is 4w- 

sovy^aMfe^i ^elia^e not been succe8stui,m filing' 

«or the attribution^of tbe 
}'■ - -—Oent o«jikt to be considered as the true 
ahd ought to govern conformably to the 
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constitutional charter and organic laws; this government, as I under¬ 
stand it, divides itself into two very district magistracies. , One 4s the 
executive ; the other ought to watch, no|.to act,-^it should form the 
great council of th#. < $wA'"-i)o%o .Which ^o ’ {fee i1bdQlivjbe''adhi|tyted 
without having previ^^'Blled addle of ofilces which iippart to 
men a' practiad knowledge v'Lillis'V^egwfeature 
should he impossible,' without rtd&ia the republic, withdute&rs and 
without eyes hr all things out of doors; should haVe no prospect for 
ambition, and should not overwhelm us With a thousand latiwi Of circum¬ 
stances, which become annulled ^through their absurdity, so that in the 
end we are a people without any legislation, but with 300 folio vo¬ 
lumes of laws. It is a great calamity for a nation of 80 millions to he 
obliged to have recourse every now and then to the .bayonet in order 
to save the country, (alluding to the days*6f Thermidor, Vendemiairej 
Fructidor, Prairial, occ .); violent remedies are evidence against the 
legislators; a constitution which is given to men, ought to be suited 
to men." (See Bonaparte's Correipmaencc, published by Panckoucke, 

letter of the 19 Sept.,1797.) , , . ' , v * 

‘ » « ' 1 \, 

The institution of the senate, corresponded,fti a great measure 
with Bonaparte’s idea’s of a great magistracy, impassible, aiid 
without ears or eyes; it became there fore his favourite body, and 
he ever afterwards held thetribunate and legislative body in little 
favour,—he looked upon them as drags, and soon got rid of the 
former, and reduced the latter to a nullity; and, When at the end 
of 1813 the “ mutes” at last recovered their speech/ his amaze¬ 
ment and indignation at their presumption knew ho bounds; he 
told them plainly that they were not the “ representatives of the 
nation, but merely a council Of administration, much inferior to 
the senate, aud io the couiicil of state, and that he himself was 
the true representative of the nation.” . In this angry speech we 
may recognize still *his old notions' about the. nature of “ a go¬ 
vernment/’ which he had expressed in Isis letter to Talleyrand 
sixteen years before,—the notions in fact of a military chief, of a 
conqueror in every age. ■ 

The formation of the executive was the last and finishing 
qjye&e of Keyes's plan, and the one on which that metaphysics 
legislator most prided himself; it was called the apex of his 
pyramid, A grand elector, a sort of president for life, was to: be 
chosen tip,senate, W with an income bf syt railUon^ ; a gnard of 
3000 men, and having his residence at Vewaittes j all ifae: acts of 
government were to be proclaimed hi hfa name, His^tyTm^ 
turns,, however# were to be limited tO- ttie - appom^SS^; 
consuls, onerfor peats and the other for war, toe former^ieia 
to have under him the ministers of justice, of the 
ment, and of finance; ,the other, those of foreign.nmi||fa-thnd 
of the war and naval departments. The grhtid 4 
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dismiss the consuls and ^place* them f but, if he abused this pre¬ 
rogative, the senate could ajsqremove him byutaOr&ngAi^ is 
to say, receiving hit& among its members,* vdieii the office would 
betome : vacao^^i^ltjjpems; very: prj»(ife» that Sieyeshimself 
aspired to. {>e,|iytttp 4 e|e!0%, jnd that-, he mtettd«4vft|b4mirte and 
Cambacfcres for tp^two consulships under him.;, :1Sts^nwever, 
did not suit Bonaparte, who immediately fired a volley Of sarcasm 
and ridicule at the whole plan* u The grand elector was merely 
the ghost of of aidant king of the* Merovingian dynasty* What 
man of spirit would condescend to act such a mummer's parti 
Do ypu think the nation would see with pleasure a mere hog at 
Versailles receiving six millions a year for doing nothing.” 
$$$ ridicule thus thrown upon the project at once put an end 
to :it. . The Commission, ^discarding die plan altogether, sub¬ 
stituted that of a first consul, chosen for, ten years, with two 
assistant consuls whom he should appoint, and who had only a 
consultative vote in bis deliberations. Some Of the republican 
members of the commission endeavoured to limit the preroga¬ 
tives of this supreme magistracy, bat, Bonaparte insisted upon 
giving it the greatest, independence mid all die, prerogatives Of 
royalty. It must be observed that the commission which was 
thus disposing in secretconclave of the Wholesovereignty of the 
nation, were themselves parties implicated intheillegal acts of 
tlie 19th Brumaire, and bad therefore no safe position to fait back 
upon; they were obliged to push on ^the car of him for whose 
benefit they tjbad violated the constitution; his success was the 
only chance they had of safety. Accordingly, whenever they 
made apy attempt at resistance, Bonaparte, who felt his advan¬ 
tage, stopped their mouths, by saying; “ If sp, I will haye no 
more to do with your plans; . a civil war* will be the conse¬ 
quence.” The prerogatives of s the first consul were greater than 
those of a constitutional king; for be had the initiative of the 
law^he appointed to all official, administrative, add municipal 
situations, made warandpeace, commandedthe armies, militia 
rpufi,' held in , his bands all the strings of the state. 
Sieyei proposed to establish,great departmental and municipal 
councils. Independent, of mp’jpmicutive* who .shbuM^anhge their 
<nj$. ideal afia.^ v , * A ceojifiinVion^ said ®onajM»l|^^ ou^it 

thega’.;il^pi, < yiofa&'.pm he.prmlded^'fpr, 

T „ v espenbd/,: j$p* I" > • It :^as, ■' tberefore,menely 

project constitution' ‘ 

“ s, whether in the opmijiuues dr distr 

-fjmhce'ii^^ 




thO 'Ideal 
Were sub- 
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whether urban or rura^ had durireouncUsof notables, elected 
their'officers and inagistrUf^s^the«Ufflre» however^ in mbst places 
wsts chosen by the %in$|^from^ a list OffOauffidatett 
the notables. With regard to financial administration, the com¬ 
munes were considered as under guardianship j etegfp contract of 
exchange, purchase, or sale, above 3000 francs, was laid before 
the intendant of thepro vince, upon whose favourable report the 
king authorised the contract by the issue of httres patentee, 
registered in the ■ respective parliaments. In matters of less 
amount, the contract was to be sanctioned by one of the princi¬ 
pal courts of the province. In course of time, the crown en¬ 
croached upon municipal independence, as it did in Spain and 
other monarchies, and m many places # the maires were appointed* 
or removed direct by the king. The constituent assembly, by a 
law of December, 1789, established the municipalities on a 
broad and uniform principle. The right of election was given 
to all citizens paying a certain amount of direct taxes. A council 
general was formed i% each commune, for the financial and 
economical administration, besides a municipal body, at the head 
of whicirwas die moire,‘having the direction of the police, sub¬ 
ject, however, to the, administration of the district, Which last 
was subject to that of the department, subject in its turn to the 
royal authority. , Thissystem fell with the overthrow of the con¬ 
stitutional monarchy. The republican constitution of the year 
HI. destroyed the independence of the communes by merging 
them into cantons or districts, excepting the commune!; having a 
population of 3000, which retained a separate administration. 
The municipal administrators of the canton were elected bne by 
each somhmne, but were subordinate to the administration of 
the department, which could annul their acts and Supersede thh 
members. -Lastly, the directory or executive could cashier the- 
administrators, and* by a laW •“ of >the &2d Vehtose, ■ year IV, it 
obtained the right of appointing the municipat administrators of 
all the communes of 0# above 500d inhabitants. Atiy one who 
will take thepaips tufollow the progress of any particular depart* 
mentof the statethrooghout tbeeomplicated changes of the 
Erench^^ ! m!«Wlhiidii, ! '; i will find that' the march of that revolptibn, 
fron^'*fhl;;^Wlaauitiott*'Of the republic, has beet* a continued 
progress ^otrards centralization of powers -in 1 the haddl’pf^lhe 
executive .and'*in the ministerial offices of the capital^'dellMbg;'' 
one afuWiauSferWvm individual or Ideal guarantee ‘dyyft MM pjf.* 
which eduld%fl?^ect the people against the Sweeping actsi^jPfer 
faction that succeeded in getting possession of Paris. 
countries, such as Switzerland, England, the Uqjited 
land,8tc. the liberty‘of Aeuioh'iMiM has been'c^TOwWill 
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resting upon the liberties of the parts, fractions, and individuals, 
of that nation; in France it was i, “‘“ ‘ 


tion of every local and individual 


, little 

opposition that the so^ssive.^ye^t^R ,^i^^,$fectorH 


consular, and ini 


met with to 


among the 


great mass of the * mr .sfeipi^^ had 





m&. 


maritime 
paper 


been previously 
inscription or for 
money, speeialcoorts, arbitrary a^ta>^prp8Ciripioiifs, measures 
which have hardly a parallel in the worst times of the old monar¬ 
chy* ware all enforced in *he/**u*e of j^bpjrtyi and, submitted to 
wilh the most ab|eot^ compliance. contradiction between 
•vvOrdsaud facts, between professions pi^rri^ty, .is .found to pre- 
vapthin^nnt ^n ^^ system and dha Ff?nch revo* 

lutionjmioogUoutits domestic and foreignrelatKms, during 25 
years, there Was a want of candour, sincerity and .plain speaking; 
and it will require * ^ season of peace, and wise government, 

and anew political and moral educatiopof the people, to do 
away with’.4$; 1&d»W''Uh& ; Win engen¬ 

dered and fostered, by which the m^adl^f the generation grown 
up in those; tt|iies have been in some measure affected. We have 
only to look at random among the popular literature of any of 
the e^^ir'O^W«evolution,-^iheir'nl#toi4i% biographies, their 
jouroali,?ftc>rdo hnd most of them stamped with a perversion of 
reasonings wkh a total absence of fairness towards their antago¬ 
nists, whether domestic or foreign, . .of which defect the writers 
theniaHtihr!aa,l.iiefhi'.Which most forcibly strikes 
a dispassionate observer* , . 

It may be easily imagined that Bonaparte’s view% were 
dot thore favourable to municipal independence than those of 
the directory.;>ffw of tbeJJbth Ruviose, year VIII. which 
Was.. framed.* that every commune 
ugat#iiii’^^ the. members of which 
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joint opposition of, the two extremes,, ultra-royalist and ultra- 
liberal.) mast now return from this di|fre88lon to the con¬ 
sular constitutionof the y«*r VIII* ! t ' . * 

The plan of tb^ hwatittitioa beuig «o»#«ed,«» ft»ii 

. f. * artafc ... 


as it suited 
previously to ^ 
ance. In ^ 
Meurthe, taking a 

* . . 1 .1 j A fVtTi 


WT'-’ T-- r ■ Or 

it was ordered tc*b# T 
laid before the pe>plefor their ubcept- 
e or introductory part, Boula/ de la 
, m* of the former constitutions, 

hid al^-ffUidd because there had never been a 
Iduv goyernii|ilnt, o\ving to the violence oftWo 

extreme factions, the rbydfists add the demagogues. In «*Sw®r 
to the alarms of the tepbblifctfbt, wbo saw that there was nbt the 


least guarantee left 
of the 


Stated that ‘Nl 
really constitU 


tes of «the people, the member^* 
v . «*« -^.ed* 44 We * re new conie to this 

pass, that wfccun ndidbfcfcr thinfc abont savmg the principles of 
the revolution but our : |dte care must be to save tlm men who 
have made the revolution and tfeek personal interests. What a 
comment on the history of rerphitibns! . ; ' 

The so-called coatoutkm^^yfear YHL^i merely adu¬ 
lation of political brganiaatoi St was not Steye* constitution, 
of which Bonaparte borrowed merely the outer frames, which 
he filled up at bis ypleasure- Mike the fowner. coiMtotnbon^ 


that of the year Ml. said nothing concerning thefreedoroof 
worship, or of the p*«}»% IthepabBitiky of justice) fte« were 
left to future legisletiok*trtuohfirst-consul could dictste ut 
his leisure. The ottl, pofhder ij#: r^ognhred M the oonstitu- 
tion was the right of petition* —(X* Ccruumt, An* Vil*. 

ch 3 ) i' ,s ■ Jlj 5 

Bonaparte’s opinion of this constitution has been stated b^ 
himself* ' ■ 1,: *> ■ 

« It was at best W 

There was ur France MSSBR^JSSSB^ £t8£iR£ 
to establish a strong rep 
still greater ter i monar 


cotdd wnly exist as a inoft 
without,aristocraey, is IS? 1 * 
one element only* ..The. ^ 
tion of a problem as. dl 
loons*. The ideas of 





_jty Was 

that Franofr 
In a country 

__ by means of 

rtaken the a^tt- 


— '"»» feed , ■ to iu Otfe;;f» *gfe 

them he, was oMigedtowait for tiw and ,,oc^aon. Tbejwi«tt»||(i, 

i»t*auw»JM 


Thi bandeau Vj 


H: My-^reign,” said fee on auotheroccasion, - $ began Irons the 
day' 1 on. the more 
clear-sighted |«$|Pir0v^cl -fey 

the addresses *m#8i Ifee con¬ 
stitution." '^l@e' said, 

in his usual academicals ty le, timber^4*4 11)811 

extra- 

dowii in a J^i^^feveti of a 

‘*r^t jJ c^^.,fot''^4 '^,iitgar one, 
uxttifiSr' specimeu fitf?#*, !r«^ofetfe|fe;^f|the logic, 
tvhicfe prevaiietfamong public jmeffc In _FrO«^/f^/t|^|;a.<joarter 
'd^^^f^^; : ^t6^;ofeseqm oofja'otfe#, ,^ ? tfei^g!»;weve come 
to 'the-' point; ;^a&vtfee\^1y'^aei^^i^ against the despotism, of the 
first consul" was the whieh 

gave him the. thirstof power did not «tt^o«felot >a By 

tyrant, our author trails a' •cm#!, 'ca|^cp)^%4^W^s man; a 
Tiberius or Kero,' yKhtcb llapoleon certainly,* w*»*< «Ot. The 
various generals,.Moreau, BrA^ Massena,Jfa, anaouneedthe 
new constitution M ‘ die troops under their command. " The 
constitution,” '.said Moreau to tfee -army. of 4 d^, iUmie, " gua- 
( i-atitees to the Trench 4he ffell feaerc>se;%f their rights without 
<J depriving ijpivefomtfci ufVi||ie' ■ fe d fei y ’i Bs y * 'fcroe• • 'fb‘ "maintain 

• public'tfjMkd^fiii^ahiiJio.Se^y $he ntijntift'.utitlt 'the means of 
conquering*: Tim names of theifisst magistrates appointed by 
the constitution areof In the camp 

4 such logic will patoslf- ^stamhifeii^ more«excusa- 

ble than in tbe senate* ? a&lifth;.. 'Vn^ ■ :r V ■.* ’ ...*•’ ., ; 

■■- Tfee t iiow constitution was-to be; sanctioned by the people at 
large. '..The forn^ ee^titu^ohahad boeu^aid-l^ 
vt yts^fe y» 

v> : ■“' 







.constitution*, mid all din sett Which emanated from them, had 
'ime# ' Why 

dfef m€ At>'’ C; Jilcunae either 

the two -^i^cMBi—rthey«wcile£tber ttti6>^mtkat 

or too 't^rsi In iheCiae con¬ 
sular btit fairdb admit ’that the great mass of 

the if,#‘n ek. by .poAt «ww^ at 

lea* o-f agitation9, an#i fac- 

tboa» tfh^|^b«et^ittOfM; add panted for security and tranquillity, 
which theyhoped to$ find under the strong arm of Bonaparte. 
u 'Fof-'fjfe--fblttime, perhaps, since the begmning of the revolu¬ 
tion, w sa^^^ttideeti, w the national Assent was the resalt of" 
reflect i<mandexperi©Dce, father than of Mind enthusiasm.” The 
generality of people look to present exigencies rather than future 
dangers—the ijbekions of ding* and checks, of a balance between 
the variouafpilf^s, the nieetiesaf the machinery of a represen¬ 
tative constitution, are things too abstruse for them. 

Before,howe*er, thesuftiageffof the people were collected, 
the constituddn v^a |i ^odai)ned ^d^rkyUQd Bonaparte appointed . 
Gatebac^r *ud^&&r»n Ihu^f^and third consuls, - They were 
both men of efliteatiob a^ information, "moderate 

in their : sebtioients, • and’ in "their hearts inclined to monarchy, 
enjdyiUg U^oodper sonahre^ prudent, flexible, useful sup¬ 

ports of the supreme powhr, 1^ incapable of opposing it,” The 
first consul appointed the Councilors of state, a measure which 
was within his jurisdiction, but then without waiting for the lists 
of candidates fromthc departments ; he appointed also, on the 
urgency of the atm for tfe first time, one-half of the 

senators, and the senators thus appointed named the members of 
the’legislative hb^'and of the tiibanate. Bo that, in fact, Bona- 
g>itrt^: : ^eatecssfive., ^ It 
imp0j^lal^4^b^\ : imr;f«|^i9ijtie^ the incorrigibieP 

neveteeasing/atKf asteundtiig credulity of those ■ who,really believe 
Ai jMted:, ;fk>t'. i db0 - gseople at., 

large^^'f • •••"' * rift (•$##'#> ; ' %:,v ’ ?&+?.'j*?* , 7 \. • •' ’• 

Bonaparte ip:''hfe'“cWfe ! ^^^to his professed principle of 
anskigante^^^ll'^^t^^r^ i ,■ * ; -Vv 

u l w|||^®ttVhih f ?? 'he said,' 41 by means of a party. 1 have opened 
a .capable men who choose to walk on withmei $ 

state moderate constitutionalists, or Feuijlr ~' :a ' : 
they whra ca^s in the first national assembly, such as Rcederer 
nier, ; ,1 l«ppal^>.souie royalists, such a&Xpptl* 

**Xm i %vUi*dmejh<?obins too, such * fN$§ 


L like honest mien of every colour and party..* 


•'Ihe autbotefs fWcU HittoriqM to VAtneiitmGault, and of a-i«iygnMl , UWBstfl> 


J*WWW™ 
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. The council of state was divided intofive sections; legislation, 
interior, finances, war, marine or naval department. The minW 
t^rs were; Talleyrand for foreign affairs, Abrial for the depart¬ 
ment of justice, Berthier for that of war, Gaudinfor the finances, 
Lucien for the interior, in the room of Laplace, who was a great 
mathematician, but incapable as a minister. The following pas¬ 
sage introduces us at once into the consular presence;-— , 

“ During the constitution of the jgear III. the Tuileries, the ancient 
palace of die kings, was occupied by the representatives of the people, 
and the executive directory resided in the little Luxembourg; this was 
a sort of homage paid to the nation. On the 19th Brumaire (10th 
Nov. 1799), the representatives, having been previously removed to St. 
“■Cloud, the new consuls, ou ^eing appointed, went to sleep in the apart¬ 
ments of the directors, which, however, were soon found to be too 
humble for the head of the executive. The new constitution, of the 
year VIII., had raised die first consul above all other national authori¬ 
ties, and had made him, in fact, the representative of the French people. 
On the 19th February, 1909, Bonaparte took possession of the Tuile- 
ries, where he fixed his residence. A file df carriages set off from the 
Luxembourg, escorted by the military, add with music playing. The 
consuls and their retinue were in full dress, but the private carriages 
were few, and the . rest were hackney-coaches, the numbers of which 
had been hastily covered over with paper. The first consul had 
scarcely entered the splendid apartments of the Tuileries, when he 
' came out again, mounted on horseback, and reviewed the troops in 
the court below,' thus announcing that military affairs were always 
foremost in hikmind. After the review he received the various minis¬ 
ters of state; each of whimt presented to him fn succession the secre¬ 
taries 1 and omer officers of his department.* 1 ^ 

The first magistrate if the republic was how installed in the 
palace of the kings, surrounded on every side by recollections of 
the ojid monarchy. By a reiparkable coincidence, the news of 
Wasbihgtbh’s bad just reached Baris, He, had died on the 
Decembermode#; ion^tiy-bdm^Jti Virginia, at the 

bhen cpii^ifhrbr, legislator, 

. jnaoM^uigsdU' at the same titne, a eiifem 
of tiiie count^v^bmu he had: raised to the rank of a nation. The 
first oonsnjsathoh»ihhd Ids death to the; army Man older of the 
diy; he said (bat Washingtons memory ought to be 

dye|. held* tiearvby all freemen in both hemispheres, “ and espe- 

soldiers, ; who, v li’ka the American soldiers, 
were fighting for equality and liberty.” And he ordered that for 
ten difr* t e Hags and camp colours of the republic should the 
fflrhjjfcQk crape.,*■/ ■*>- / t :. 

'' 1^^ ; ^, m)/<| ■ ' . I nn , I,.... .,,ai W ^, ;m , „W ii| , 1 i„ , 

' d° n * ts**m 0 Qmlet-^mtb excellent notcs. ByJwobin 
SoMpattelMfst, in M» <auw,4wre maun a republican, for certainly Berber did not 
■«****« die oppellitiou io ito odiou* eea*. 
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Three days afterwards, the first diplomatic levee took place. 

^The councillor of state, Benezech, who was charged with the 
internal adrmnistration of the palace, acted as master of the cere¬ 
monies, With an usher s r0& in his hand; he introduced the foreign 
ambassadors intothC cabinet of the conlulsywho were surrounded 
by their mbdstet# afid the councillors of state. The minister of 
the interior reCeived the ambassadors at the door of the cabinet, 
and the minister of foreign affgrrs presented them to the first con¬ 
sul. The ambassadors of jppain and of Rome, the ministers of 
Prussia, Denmark, Sweden, Baden, and Hesse Cassel, and the 
ambassadors of the new Cisalpine, Batavian, Helvetic, and Ligu¬ 
rian republics, composed the diplomatic body. 

It was soon after found that a regular court, with its officers 
and its etiquette, were required at the Tuileries. The organiza¬ 
tion of this new court took about two years; it was effected by „ 
degrees, slowly but without interruption. The old regulations of 
the monarchy were carefully examined; the former courtiers and 
valets of the kings werd*consttUed and flattered. When Bonaparte 
was made consul for life in 1804, his court, as well as his power, 
were on the same footing as those of a king, Josephine was of 
great use in these matters; her amiable and really graceful man¬ 
ners captivated the company, and succeeded in taming many a 
bluff and restive spirit. The choice pf the ladies who composed 
the society of Madame Bottlparte was made by himself, and he 
was particular with regard to character; he wished, above all, for 
propriety of manners, and a strict regard to appearances. 

The costume was gradually altered also. The Greek and 
Rdman fashions were discarded, and gave way, first, to the military 
costuftie, with boots and sabre, afterwards replaced by a civilian 
costume, with silk stockings and the long sword. With regard to 
head-dress, it was still in a state'of vacillation, which drove the 
hair-dressers to despair. Some wore a bag, others a tail, a few 
wore powdery and tbfe question of powder was seriously discussed 
i n n rourt ^onclave. . The first consul himself was against it, yet 
if was signified to the frequenters of the palace that the bag and 

5 owder, and lace frills, were most becoming and acceptable. 

osephine was opposed to hair-powder, and feared, with some 
reason, that the next step would be to restore the hoops. She 
disliked stiffness aiid parade, and would often exclaim— 
tired I am of all this! I have not a moment to mys^f. Jy 
intended for the wife of a labouringman.” 

At the head of the acts of government, a vignette rei 
the republic under the figure of a female seated and 
•ancient drapery, with a rudder in one hand and a crown^lp the 
other, with the legend —RtpubUque Franfaise, so uveraittete du 
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peuple, Bonaparte premier consul. This legend was; after a while, . 
altered into the following: Aunom du pevpUFrunpais,goaveme- ' 
metjt Franfms. < The <r liberty,-equality, and'^VereigiUy of the 
people" disappeared in form, as they had long sinee disappeared, 
or, to speak more justly, had never existed, in substance. 

After the occupation of the Tuileries, it was thought that the 
country-house of Mblmaison, Which had been the favourite retreat 
of General Bonaparte, was too humble fofjQffe chief of a great 
republic. Among-the former royal ( residences near the capital, 
St. Cloud was the nearest and most convenient. The inhabitants 
of the commune of St. Cloud were induced to present a petition 
to the tribunate, praying that the chateau should be offered to the 
fhkt consul. Bonaparte, however, declared to the committee, 
which was to make a report On the petition, that he would not 
accept anything from the people during the period of his office 
and for a year after its expiration, after Which, if a reward should 
bC voted to him, he would gratefully receive it* Two years after 
this fiite speech* being consul for life, betook, of his own autho¬ 
rity, die chateau of St* Cloud, which became thenceforth his 
favourite residence. ' 

Duroc thensignified that every Sunday there would be mass 
at St Cloud, after which the first consul would gi$e public 
audiences ; that the levees at the Tuileries would only take place 
Once‘a month/ on the 15th, and that in the interval the state 
apartments would be shut up. The audjences of St. Cloud be- 
came much frequented; three times a week there was a dinner 
oflifteen persons, and in the evening Madame Bonaparte re¬ 
ceived company. The first Consul appeared at these con- 
V£rsaziani, in which card-tables were laid *out, and Bonaparte 
at tithes played a game. The mass which preceded the audience 
Whs U terrible bugbear to many of ” those who wished to repair to 

^ ^ s a1 ‘ ' f i _ jIi a ... t * tv • 


fn the morning. It is well known hoto Berthier 
NO lead the old generals of the republic fb church for 
' He invited them to breakfast,,"and thence took 

•ting 


them 


of the first Consul, Whom they found starting 


for church, whither they Could plot Well refuse to follow him. 


now cast a glance at the Course 


by the 


Pubf 


the , eofiSUlar govern 

sea of representatives, the legislative body, and 
Opened their .first sessions m January, 1800. 


was 


f towards the tribunate, the 
„ _ f#>pular representation,,: f The moderate, republicans, 

even ainoitg mOsb Who had sanctioned the revolution of B^ainaire, * 
musteredS#btog'in the blbtinate:: that Was their last stronghold. 
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Daunou, Benjamin Constant, , Ginguen6, Mathieu, Thibaut, 
Cheuier, Gamlh, and; others,'whom Bonaparte described as«ne* 
tapliysicians andideqjogists, formed the opposition.* The ejce* 
cutive proposed through its orator a project of law concerning the 
mode of prooe«4iiii8f anti' eo^Qmunicatiog between tb# various 
bodie& ; which ,co»o0if ■■ in;. the. formation ofthe , laws, 

namely, obtifula^e councilofstate, the tribunate, and the legtsJa* 
tive body, Uow was a project of. law to be transmitted from 
one to.a^^^pf these :tmr^8s authorities, and what forms were 
reqid^'4>p4%^’^1^H : W a ib : ;aj6iial sanction ?, This very first 
requisite 'Mw not .been provided for by the const!* 

tution. ^!tie amendments proposed «by the opposition in the 
tribunate we*^:.first, five days at least to be allowed for tile 
discussion of a project of law, and five days more to state and 
support their report before the legislative body; secondly, that , 
the executive should preface the projects of law by a statement * 
of the motives for which the law, was required; thirdly, that the 
legislative body, and not the executive, should fix the day for 
opening the discussion^; fqjurtiily, that the executive should, if it 
chose, withdraw its project of law altogether, instead of re* 
quiring the, indefinite adjournment of the discussion; fifthly, 
that an especial law shoulddetermine the cases of urgency, 
which ought to be veryrare, in which a law was required to be 
passed without the customary delay. These very modest amend* 
ments were considered by the government party as a factious op* 
position. The orator in favour of the government ridiculed file 
amendments, inveighed bitterly against Benjamin Constant, for 
which he was three times called to order, made a fulsome pane* 
gyric on the first cqpaul, and at last the project was adopted Ijy 
54 votes against 26. This triumph ought to have been sufficient 
for the executive, and ye| the government journal, the Momteur t 
spoke in a peevish tone of “.petty passions having an influence 
“ over the debates, of 1 the friends of order * not bemgalarUied 
“ by seeing 2ti individuals among SO disposed to, Jh wart the 
^gUvernmettt in the facpt simple and innocent of measures, of 
“ certain minds aiming at a perfection incompatible witii lu&man 
“ institutions, &c.” Jn the legislative body the project was 
passed by203 votes•agfhast 23. * , 

The place of meeting allotted to the tribunate was iu^i| 
palais Royal, which was then called Palais EgalH4» , Ipey 
preparatory arrstagenient of the. premises, several Jeafea./ lV ^Fe 
annulledby act ot aqtbpftty; and some gamh|uig-h^i|e| 

.WW; Shut up tp ipake room for the reprea 
.of tie;'|i(doplq^ >; Some. of; the members complained. 

• aifb|i^r^,j^l^ : atid aljudedalso tqtbfjndecency °f eh©tiWf^y:t|ch 
. vtii. xvii* ino, xxxiv. a a, , 
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. a locality, as if to degrade the assembly in the eyes of the public 
A member then rose to order, aud congratulated the veterans of 
liberty on being assembled on the spot of their first triumphs {the 4 
revolutions in Paris have generally begun in the Palais Royal), 
and appealing to the recollections of 1789, said, that if any one 
should think “of raising an idol of a fortnight, they would re¬ 
member that they had overthrown a worship of fifteen cen¬ 
turies” The allusion was deeply felt, aWd tne Moniteur pub¬ 
lished an article headed, “ On the Roman tribunes and those of 
France,” in which the latter were smartly lectured on their teme¬ 
rity, on the respect that was due to the warrior who had saved 
the country, on Coriolamis, Camillas, the Tarpeian rock, &c, 

•«\ A project of law for continuing the existing taxes, direct apd 
indirect, for another year, gave occasion to a warm debate in the 
tribunate. The principal objection was by no means of a nature 
hostile to the government; it was that the ways and means did 
not appear sufficient for the probable expenditure of the follow¬ 
ing year; The project, however, was adored by a majority of five. 

The law f° r the formation of tbe court of cassation came next; 
it passed the tribunate by a majority of two only, aud was thrown 
out by the legislative body*. This,was not in consequence of 
apy jealojisy towards the government, but owing to many faults 
of form and detail in the project. The executive then brought 
forward a law for the complete organization of the whole judi¬ 
ciary system, m which the former plan of the court of cassation 
was reproduced with some slight modifications, and the whole 
passed by great majoritiesJ There were to be a tribunal “de pre¬ 
miere instance” in every arrondissement, a criminal court in every 
department, and twenty-nine courts of appeal in the chief towns. 
Thibaudeau here reflects u on tbe influence which habits of^aziness 
exert upondeliberative assemblies, so that it is often easier to make 
them swallow an entire code in the lump, than a project of law 
technically defined in a dozen articles,” Another law, by which 
tlmgoimfnmeii^ proposed to:< exact aj toll on the bridges con- 
' .mrm# rejbteted, ns was also j*4*w 

land, rente, tebtew bfd : been confounded 
with fenitei ri^hts iii ;$be seeping.'itpcimes;of the^#plntionary 


convention, i 



0 ’State was 
rents;, 

payment 




« a 4 

‘*14* v: 
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** tetdanger- the interests of the 
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spoliation in favour of the purchasers. Another law was pro¬ 
posed to restore, untier certain restrictions, the faculty of dis¬ 
posing pf part at least of one’s property by will or by donations 
wter vivos. Tbfc faculty, which appears inherent in man; had 
been long and eloquently discussed iq the constituent assembly, 
in one of the last debates in which Mirabeau took part. The re¬ 
volutionary convention had by the famous law of the 19th Kivose, 
year If,, actually abolished the .faculty of making a will, for 
fear, it was said, that jthe aristocracy should re-establish thereby 
the inequality qf jbh#r$tanee. According to this beautiful prin¬ 
ciple, which is still held by some in our own days, no man can 
dispose of his own property, and as by another principle of the 
same school no son has a right to^his father’s inheritance, the 
obvious consequence is, that at a man’s death his property ought 
to revert to the whole community. The project of the govern¬ 
ment for restoring to men the faculty of making a will passed by* 
53 against 35 votes. 

The government presented a plan for the division of the ter¬ 
ritory and the administrative organization. The departmental 
councils of administration were, suppressed. A prefect in each 
department, a sub-prefect in the arrondissement, and municipa¬ 
lities all dependent on the executive, were established. Roederer, 
in the preamble to the plan, observed laconically, “ The admi¬ 
nistration is the business of one man, to judge is that pf many.” 
The plan passed the tribunate by 7 X votes to&5. ,, 

These were the principal laws discussed by the tribunate in 
its first session. The Opposition was, by no means of a nature 
to alarm the government. We have said that the people, had 
the right to petition# Host pf the petitions sent to the tribunate 
were referred to th£ ministers without discussion. Soipe jae(b< 
bers reproved the carelessness w\th Which this remaining con¬ 
stitutional right of the citizens was treated. Benjamin Constant 
spoke in favour of organizing a committeeof ,pe*i$Q*Mh OJfaf tri¬ 
bunate passed to the; order of the day. Rediticmt haye seldom 
w*<*Lwith much attention $n % |?rench;n«£®fhbfe^ %' 

The session 'of .|N' : legWla$i«b 1 


the tribunate was permanent, or, ’if/ 


commission charged with convokingit again whim 
sary. The tribunate was not a convention, it was npt i 
it did no| df||in*te the laws, it did pnt even—^ 
mately; it was a body intends ’ 
authorities, Thetrib&nsteroi 
permanence during the eight 
body* I* resolved uponS)^ 


use 

vacations of the 
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The executive, having established the prefects in every depart¬ 
ment, thought next of organizing the police. This is a word 
that has become famous in contemporary history. The ministry 
of police was a creation of the Directory. There had been of 
old a police for the great cities; we $nd a police of Paris esta¬ 
blished by the Pr6v6t Etienne Boileau, as far back as 1269, 
under the reign of St. Louis. This police issued ordonnances 
for the cleanliness, the good order, and security pf the streets and 
places of public resort. Afterwards, there was a lieutenant-gene¬ 
ral of police for Paris. Tbe police riUde a part of the local ad¬ 
ministration of egcb town, and the offences against public order and 
decency were tried by the> local magistrates, There was, there¬ 
fore, an administrative police and a judicial police. But it was 
reserved tor republican France to invent a third kind of police, 
called a State police, high police, or secret police, a separate and 
irresponsible branch of tbe ministry, without definite attributions, 
extending over the whole state, watching the motions of every 
individual, and which has been called theweje of the government. 
The minister of police, established by a law in the time of the 
Directory, had no ostensible agents under his orders^he corre¬ 
sponded with the ministers of the interior and of justice. The 
constitution of the year VIIL said nothing about the number or 
functions of tbe ministers. The consular, government found a 
minister of police and kept him. The law concerning the new 
administration of the departments said that the moires and their 
assistants exercised the police of their respective communes, but 
it added, “ that in every town of 100,000 inhabitants and above 
(only tour, Paris, Lyons, Marseilles, and Bordeaux), there should 
b£ a commissary-general of police, having under him commissaries 
tor each district, and that he would receive orders direct from the 
minister of police, and that at, Paris there would be a prefect of 
police, having under him commissaries in each of the tw elve mu¬ 
nicipalities or districts of tbe capital” The gendarmerie was 
placed at the disposal of the minister of police, FouchS. This 
minister thought of extending the action of the police beyond**?? 
precedent, ana his ideas fopnd favour with the ffrrt consul, who 
had a weakness upon thi? point, ’As for the prefect cf police of 
the city of Paris, Dubois, he told the citizens in a sort of pro¬ 
clamation, ti^he would watch ever their security, their lives, 
their u that be would protect the liberty of worship, 
the liberty of Iress, and, above all, the liberty of pleasure/' 

All tbe binpOfhs of the administration received a fresh impulse 
under thacoxwln government. The finances, which bad often 
left by the Dh^djry lb the most confused state, were totally re¬ 
organized by Gaudm; strict order and economy, and regularity 
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of payment, were enforced; the treasury began to fill again ; the 
bank of France waft established $ all the public securities rose. 
The arbitrary measure of forced loans was abandoned. , The 
first consul had already, soon after the 19th Brumaire, proposed 
and obtained of the legislative comtnissiou the abolition of the 
cruel law of the hostages passed in the year VIL, by which thou¬ 
sands of individuals were in prison and their property sequestrated 
because they were delated to # emigrants; and he immediately sent 
couriers to cause their prisons to be opened, and their property 
restored with interest. He himself went to the Temple, and told 
the hostages there confined that, “ an unjust law having deprived 
them of their liberty, his first duty Was to restore it to them.” 
This was one of the finest moments of Bonaparte's life. The 
priests were next relieved from surveillance; those who were 
exiled were allowed to return, upon the mere declaration, before, 
the local authority, that they promised fidelity to the constitution. 
Some of the priests refused to make this declaration, and the go¬ 
vernment took the pidns of explaining to them, in the official 
journal, that this declaration w was a simple civil act, that it was 
not a religious oath; that they were not required to approve, sup¬ 
port, or defend the actual institutions, but merely not to oppose 
them.” The honour of a funeral and of a sepulchral monument 
were ordered to be given to the remains of the late Pope Pins V £., 
who had died at Valence the year before. “ It became the dig¬ 
nity of the French nation,” Bonaparte said, “ to bestow these 
marks of consideration on an old man, respectable by bis misfor¬ 
tunes, who had filled one of the highest offices upon earth, and who 
had been for a moment the enemy of tfrance, because he was led 
astray by those who surrounded him, and who had taken advan¬ 
tage of his weakness.” 

La Vendee was pacified. The chiefs of the Vendeans, Ber¬ 
nier, D’A’utichamp, Bourmont, &c., made their submissionj 
Georges Cadonal laid down his arms, but refused to pay alle- 
-fj^ ncc to the cousular government: he was allowed to leave 
France and repaired to England. France was now Internally at 
peace for the first time for eight years. 

Of the astonisjimg^campaign of Marengo It is not our busi¬ 
ness to speak, fdr we are following with Tbibaudeau’a original 
Memoirs the civil administration of the first consul. 

The number of the political journals in Paris was fixed at thir¬ 
teen, and the minister of police was arderednot to allow any 
more. All journals which should insert any H article contrary td the 
social contract, to the sovereignty of the people, and the glofry of 
• the French armies, or offensive to the governments aoft tuitions, 
friends and allies to the republic, even if such articles should be 
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extracted from foreign journals, should he immediately sup¬ 
pressed.” Under such vague terms the government might find 
at any time a pretence for suppressing any journal that it chose. 
The Moniteur proclaimed itself the only official journal. 

“ The first consul made the Moniteur tbe soul add the force of liis 
government, its organ of communication with public opinion at home 
and abroad. It was the most dreaded of all tribunals. Its political 
articles were often virulent against the enemies of the first consul; 
they expressed What the government wished to be believed. It Was 
the business of sound criticism to find out the object aimed at, to dis¬ 
tinguish truth from falsehood; for, if vulgar readers understand to the 
letter all they see in the official journals, discerning persons know that 
i&mOst cases those journals contain nothing but mutilated truths or 
positive falsehoods, which the cabinets drink useful to their policy.”— 
{Le Cemutatf yol. i, pp. 403, 404.) ■ 

This iS a frank confession, and yet we find Napoleon at St. 
Helena saying that there was not a single sentence in the Moni- 
teur which he should Wish to see struck dfct* 

A journal called V Ami des litis Was suppressed on the report of 
Lucien Bonaparte, minister of the interior, because it had ridi¬ 
culed the Institute, or Scientific Academy of France. This was 
a curious sort of offehce. The minister of the interior exercised 
the police over die theatres; no play could be performed without 
his authorisation. A play called Edward the Pretender, by 
Duval, was performed with great success, Bonaparte went to 
see it On the second day; he disliked the allusions; the play was 
suppressed, and the author was advised to travel; he went to 
Russia* Another play, in which three valets appeared together. 
Was reported by some officious person to be intended as a Carica¬ 
ture of the three consuls ; Bonaparte, in a passion, ordered the 
author to be sent to St, Domingo : it was found, however, that 
the ptay had beeii written before the epoch of the consulate, and 
the author, after having been sent to Brest, was recalled to Paris, 
Where Bonaparte made him amends for the mistake. , 

, The re-establishment of the church forms an important event 
in the history of the consulate. ^Bonaparte took frequent oppor¬ 
tunities of declaiming against the philosophers of the eighteenth 
century, whom he called ideologists. In his Italian campaign of 
1800, and ju# before the battle of Marengo, having taken pos- 


session again m foe c«y or 

.. %' 
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sung which' 'he attended himself with gres 

cerem<myv' 4 l : j^:|^.Witten the^day ifietore' to the two consuls 
his colleU{pW^Pl!^ s 'ket the’ atheists of Baris say, win 
they please, T shrill attend to-morrow the performance of the T 
jpfeum in 1 the cathedral.” He afterwards summoned the 
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dual clergy of Milan, on the 5th of June, 1800, and told them in 
a long speech that he was attached to the Roman Catholic reli¬ 
gion ; that he would protect it; that the vexatiofis: which .they 
had experienced at his first entrance into Italy in 1790 were not 
sanctioned by hia approbation; that hfc was then but the agent of 
the Directory, who did not carte about religion; but that how, 
having full power, hte was determined to use it for the protection 
of the church. # 

“ The modern philosophers,” lie said, “ strove to persuade the 
French that the Catholic religion was the implacable enemy of all cfe 
moCratic systems; hence that cruel persecution which the French 
republic carried on against religion and 4is ministers; hence all the 
horrors which weighed upon that unfortunate people... .In any statte 
of society, no man can be virtuous and equitable without knowing 
whence he comes and whither he is to go. Mere reason cannot fix our 
ideas on the subject *, without religion we must be groping continually* 
in the dark ; there can be no good morality Without religion. A 
society without religion is exposed to all the shocks of the most violent 
passions, and falls a prey*to internal discord, which must infallibly pro¬ 
duce its ruin. France, instructed by its own misfortunes, has at last 
opened her eyes ; she has discovered that the Catholic religion is the 
sheet-anchor which can keep her steady in the midst of political agi¬ 
tation ; she has therefore recalled it to her bosom. I do not conceal 
from you that I have mainly contributed to this good work. I can 
certify to you that the churches are again opened in France, that reli¬ 
gion has resumed its ancient splendour, that the people see with plea¬ 
sure their old pastors in the, midst of their flocks. * .As soon as I can 
communicate with the new Pope (Pius VII.) I shall, I hope, complete 
the work of reconciliation... .1 wish that this expression of my senti¬ 
ments should be perpetuated in your memory, and I approve of its 
being fnade public through the. press, in order that my intentions may 
be known, not only to Italy and France, but to all Europe,”— (Le Con- 
sulat, vol. i. —Pieces Jusitficatives, a t the tend.) 

This address Was accordingly published, not only in Italy, but 
in Coutances, in France, by Agn&s, official printer to the arron* 
‘~di$s£}ftent f year IX. On the Same day in which this speech Was 
delivered, Bertbier, in a proclamation td the people of Lombardy, 
said that a their enemies, white boasting of their zeal for reli¬ 
gion, had called heretics, and'even infidels, into Italy,” alluding 
to the Russians, the English, and the Turks, who had joined 
Austria in the coalition of 1799- Such was the language held 
by Bonaparte to the Catholic clergy of a country essentially 
Catholic, for Italy ha*d ever remained so, notwithstanding the first 
French conquest. Public worship had never been proscribed or 
interrupted there as in France.. The situation of the latter country 
* was essentially different, and required greater caution ; accordingly 
■ we find Bonaparte’s language after his return to Paris coniidera- 
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bly ’modified. The Catholic clergy themselves were divided into 
constitutionalists,” who had sworn allegiance to- the republic, 
and “ refractory,” who had refused to do so, and been persecuted 
in Consequence. The bishops of, the latter party had mostly 
emigrated. These two sections of the clergy were at open hos¬ 
tility with each other. The consular government protected the 
persons of both, allowed the constitutionalists to perform service 
m the churches, and winked at the refractories performing theirs 
in oratories qr chapels, but did not^ recognize officially either 
party as forming a church. 

* In the larger work before us we find the following statistical 
summary of religion in France at the time, including Belgium and 
this departments of the Rhine: 

Catholics who followed the constitutional priests.... 7 ,500,000 

Catholics who followed the refractory priests ...... 7,500, 000 

Persons bom of catholic parents, but following no 
mode of worship, either through indifference, or 
on account of the interruption and persecution of 

religion over a great part of the country.. 13,000,000 

Persons belonging to no religion whatever, by their 

manner of thinking or actirig. 4,000,000 

Protestants of various communions, Jews, &c. 3,000,000 

ii.i r — ■ • ■— — ———* 

35,000,000 


u We must not be deceived,” observes the author of this statement, 
" by the votes and testimonials which were held forth by the organs of 
the consular government in favour of the re-establishment of public wor¬ 
ship. The government well knows how to give the impulsion in such 
cases. The truth,is that, as in an infinity of parishes all over the country 
thbre had been no religious worship performed for many years, reli¬ 
gious ideas had become very mych weakened in the minds of the 
people.”-—1> Consulat, vol. ii. p. 109. 

* After the battle of Marengo, Bonaparte invited the pope to 
enter into negotiations on the subject of religion and the ch urch 
in Franco. At the same time, he ordered General Murar tt> 
restore Rome and its territory to the papal authorities. The 
pope sent the prelate. Spina, and Father Caselli, a theologian, to 
Rafis, in order to confer with the first dbnsul, whp appointed. 
On his part, Joseph Bonaparte and Cretet, councillors of state, 
and Bernier, tbe Vendean curate. TheliegocmtioUs for a concordat 
commenced'} feut numerous difficulties presented tbepiselves. 

impatient, and ffiyeat£p^;‘ %e .others 
ralsed\'s^fisj||g:i^$ihd precedents, wrote to,'Rome,4X>A|hCi a ^ir 
made no At length Cardinal Consalvi, the pope’s se- 

ofstate, set off for Paris; and, on his arrival, had several 
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long interviews with the first consul. The principal points of 
. the concordat were now discussed in earnest. The first consul 
insisted on the right of appointing the bishops; but the pope 
was to bestow the canonical institution. The French negociators 
wished to fix a term, beyond which tile pope should not refuse 
the investiture; but the court of Rome was determined upon the 
full prerogative, and the first consul was obliged to yield. 
The bishops were to appoint the parochial clergy, subject to the 
approbation of the government. A new division of France into 
dioceses and parishes should be made, and the existing bishop$ A 
whether constitutional or refractory, should vacate their seats, if 
required to do so, in consequence of* these new arrangements. 
The churches which had not been sold were to be restored To 
the bishops. The government would take care that the bishops 
and parochial clergy should have suitable salaries; end pious m 
persons should have liberty to make foundations in favour of the 
church. The Roman Catholic faith was acknowledged to be 
that of the consular government, and of the majority of French¬ 
men, its worship to be public, but subject to the police regula¬ 
tions which the government should judge necessary. The pope, 
on his part, declared, “ for the sake of peace,” that neither he 
nor his successors should disturb the owners of church pro¬ 
perty which had been sold during the revolution. The bishops 
were to have a chapter in each cathedral, and a seminary in 
each diocese; but the government was not bound to provide 
for them. No mention was made of the re-establishment of 
monastic orders, to which the first consul was decidedly hostile. 
During these negociations, which were carried on with great 
privacy, Bonaparte elicited the sentiments of several of the coun¬ 
cillors of state on the subject of religion. With one of them, 
perhaps Thibaudeau himself, he had a long and curious conver¬ 
sation, which is reported in the Memoires. 

" On the 21st Prairial, the councillor of state, N .. , dined at 

JMalm aison. After dinner the first consul took him alone into the 
parE^and le<f the conversation to’the Subject of religion. He spoke 
at.length against the various systems of philosophers, on public 
worship, on deism, on natural religion, &c. All 'that, said he, was 
nothing but ideology. He repeatedly styled Garat the leader of the 
ideologists.: 'Listen,' said he:' I was walking about this solitary spot' 
last Sunday evening;, every thing was silent around me, when -tfee 
sound of the clock of the church of Ruel all at once struck my 'ear ; ■ 

I felt strongly affected ;’ for such is the power of first impressions and; 
of education, I then said to myselfi what influence these things must t 
have upon simple and credulous men! Let your philosophers, your 
ideologists, answer that. There must be a religion for pie people; 
but this religion must be in the hands of the government. At present 
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fifty bishops, emigrants and in fit© pay of England, lead the clergy of 
France. We must destroy their influence awl for this the authority 
offoe pope is required. They must vacate theft 1 sees, or the pope 
will supersede them. We will, declare that, as the Catholic religion is 
that of the majority of Frenchmen, the exercise and worship of it 
must be legally organised. The first consul appoints fifty new 
bishops, the pope gives them the canonical institution. The bishops 
appoint the curates, and the state pays them. They must take an oath 
of fidelity; those who refuse sbau be transported. The pope confirms 
the sale of chufoh property; and thus CdfisecrUies the republic. They 
will sing in the churches fltdvam fac Rempublicam. The bull tf now 
arrived, and there are only a few expressions to alter. People will 
say,that I am a Papist: I was a Mohammedan in Egypt; and I shall 
be U Catholic here for the good of the people. I ao not believe ih 
religions..... But the idea of a God.... And then raising his hands 
towards heaven, ‘ Who then made all foislf he exclaimed. N-—— 

' now spoke in reply, after having listened ip perfect silence. ‘ To 
discuss the necessity of religion would he foreign to the present 
question. I will even grant the utility pjf a public worship. A 
worship must have priests; but priests can exist without forming an 
embodied clergy, Without a hierarchy animated by one spirit, aiming 
at the same end. A hierarchy constitutes a power,—a Colossal power. 
Were the hierarchy to have for its head die chief of the state, it 
would not he half so formidable; but, as long as it acknowledges for 
its head a foreign prince, it is a rival power. There never was so 
favourable an opportunity as the present to effect a great religious re¬ 
volution. You nave the constitutional priests* the apostolical vicars 
of the pope, and the emigrant bishops in England, and many shades ip 
each of these three divisions. Citizens and priests, all are disunited; and 
the great body of the nation looks on all this with total indifference.’ 

‘ You are mistaken, the clergy exists; it will ever exist as |orig as 
there is a religious feeling in the people: add this religious feeling is 
inherent in the people. There have been republics, democracies, all 
that We see# hut never a state Without religion, without Worship* with¬ 
out priests. Is it not better to organize foe public worship, and put 
the priests under proper discipline* than to leave every thingr at 
random? The priests now preach against the republic; ought we to 
transport them f No, let us bind theft; by proper regulations, IEt us 
theft win them over to. foe republican government.’ * You will never 
Win them oven sincerely., The reVoJnti m has deprived them of their 
honours' Or their wealth,-^ they will neveiTforgive that; they Wifi 
always be in a .state of war against the neW institutions. Scattered as 
they are* they Will be less dangerous than when organized mid 
united.....vj * Shall I do foe very reverse of what Henry IV. did/ 
* Those were differenttiraes. For my part, if‘there is to be a national 
religioft* I tiboidi jweler Protestantism* We are much more fhvourably 
placed thaft Eng wind or Germany were at the time of foe reformation. 

, in the present state of minds, you have only to say a word, popery 
||$| overth^wn, 'and' France becomes Protestant.’ ‘ Yes, one hmf of it/ 
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. but the other half remains Catholic $ and we shall have quarrels and 
■contentions without, end. Why provoke resistance oii the part of the 
clergy and the people? Enlightened persons will not rise agaipst 
Catholicism, because they are indifferent. I avoid therefore much 
opposition at home; while abroad I may, by means of the pope’.... 
and here he stopped. ‘ Yes, but at the cost of other sacrifices which 
will make you dependent on Him. You have to do with a skilful anta¬ 
gonist, who is always stronger against those who keep on terms with 
him, than against those who havtf broken with him altogether. Now 
every thing appears smooth and feir; hut when you think you that have 
done with the pope, you will find yourself deceived/ * My dear • 
friend, there is neither sincerity nor belief among mem . . . There is 
nothing more to take from the clergy. . . It is now a purely poli¬ 

tical affair. . . . Things are too far gone? and the part I nave taken 
appears to me the safest.’ * Why, certainly, as the bull of the con¬ 
cordat is arrived, all that I can now say is perfectly useless.” 

Thus the conversation ended. 

On the 26th Messidor (15th July, 1801) the concordat was 
signed by Cardinal Conihlvi, and was ratified by the pope on the 
14th August following. Some days afterwards, the first consul 
communicated to the council of state assembled the articles of 
the concordat, and said that there would be fifty bishops and 
about six thousand curates; that he had regulated also the Concerns 
of the Protestants. “ The' Calvinists have their metropolis at 
Geneva, and there is no difficulty about that. The Lutherans 
shall have a synod at Strasburg. As for the Jews, they form a 
nation apart, which interferes with no other sect, and they are in 
too small a number to meddle with them.” He then broke off 
the council, without having asked a single opinion upon any arti¬ 
cle of the concordat; ‘indeed he had clearly hinted that he stood 
not in need of their assent. The concordat was considered as 
being within the attributions of the*executive. A project of law, 
however, was laid before the tribunate and the legislative body to 
regulate the execution of the articles of the treaty as well as the 
x^eganization ,of the Protestant worship. But the first consul 
waited first for the renewal of one-fifth of the members of the 
tribunate, when most of the opposition were turned dpt. Ift 
April, 1802, Portalis, after a long preamble, in which be spoke of 
die necessity of religion, of the advantages of Christianity, asser¬ 
tions which few would have thought of disputing, said at leal, 
with great frankness, “ The Catholic religion is a powerful 
spring, which the government must make use of, for fear that 
others should take possession of it.” He also said that a change 
of religion had become impossible in France, “ not because the 
clergy and the citizens had atiy extraordinary “ attachment for 
Catholicism, but because there was no church properly left to 
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offer to the priests in order to induce, th|ip to ’supt ,'^eir 
hierarchy and their discipline.” The project of taw passed with¬ 
out discussion; 78 voted for it, and 7 against it. : Lucien Bona¬ 
parte and Jaucourt carried the vote of the tribunate to the legis¬ 
lative body. Lucien sp&ke zealously in favour'of the project, 
which was adopted by £28 votes against SI. Theconcordat thus 
became,law. : / " 

“On Easter Sunday the law of the concordat was solemnly prp* 
claimed. On that.day the, consuls, senators, councillors of state, 
.the diplomatic body, and all the chief authorities, civil and mili¬ 
tary, repaired to the Cathedral of Notre Dame, where pontifical 

f ass was celebrated by Cardinal Caprara, the pope’s legate. 

he new bishops took thh oaths, and a Te Deem was sung for 
the general peace of church and state. On his return the first 
consul aske Gcneral Delmas what he thought of the ceremony, 
“ft was a fine mummery,” gruffly answered the other; " it 
wanted only the presence of a million of men who have been 
killed in destroying that which you $re now re-establishing.” 
Delmas, having repeated his strictures on other occasions, was at 
last exiled. The first consul asked his aide-de-camp, Rapp, who 
was a Protestant, whether he would now go to mass. ** No, 
General,” u And whyl” ft These things may suit you best.. . 
After all, provided you do not appoint those people to be your 
aides-de-camp or your cooks, I care not a straw about it." Rapp 
had the privilege of spanking bluntly, on account of his known 
personal attachment to Bonaparte.™ (Af^moires, p. 164.) The 
military were always the most averse to church ceremonies. 

The first consul had numerous difficulties to encounter in the 
execution of the concordat, but his firmness, his irresponsible 
power, his iron will, and the perfect indifference of conscience 
with which he regarded the whole arrangement as a political mea¬ 
sure, enabled him to surmount alb Constitutional priests, refrac¬ 
tory priests and bishops, papal legate, the court of Rome itself, 
-» W de^waiwo.; B#WOJJM1.. 


obeyed oy priests and laymen an ostensioie matters, 
aVthough he protested that he did uot interfere yS* their belief. 
But pot a ,wbrd, must they utter ifi, disparagement of his govern* 

. ii.ien| or,'.d%gn^act in disobedience |o **- 1 — : -* 

oM emigrant,, frqfflg 


.a-.madhouse. '.‘•jHfe’wtt ^.rwardae^ed 
removed to the citadel of Tut^ v uotil Cardinal 


thepre: 

from - r Wf ^. r . 

FescJ^' pbtaiifecbla liberation. The, curate ofRoch, 

Jjj p €r f 0 f I n the funeral service over the’ ferny of ah opera 
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dancer, was severely reprimanded, and the Archbishop of Paris 
'ordered him to be suspended from his functions for three months. 

4 “ The civil Authority was often at variance with the ecclesiastical $»- 
tbority, which by decrees attempted, to call in question alt that had 
been done during the revolution, and tried to enforce again old insti¬ 
tutions and rights abolished by the laws, and to revive rules of conduct 
and usages bo longer suited to the state of opinion in France. The 
first consul had much to do to maintain the equilibrium between the 
state and the church. With any other man the clergy would soon 
have reassumed its former preponderance, and brought on fresh cala¬ 
mities ; for, although there were many prelates and priests really ani- - 
mated by a spirit of peace and charity, there was also a considerable 
number of ambitious men, fanatics and intriguers, who would bavp 
proceeded to any extremes. ”—p. 166. * 


In order to prevent the spreading of any address in which poli¬ 
tics might be mixed up with religion, the minister of the interior 
wrote circulars to all tne prefects, not to allow the publication of 
any writing addressed to ^he people by any authority whatsoever, 
without their approbation. The pastoral instructions and mande - 
mens, or charges, of the bishops to their diocesans, were not ex¬ 
cepted from this order. With such means it was certainly easy to 
keep the clergy in total submission, add we do not wonder at 
Napoleon asserting at St. Helena that he had never regretted 
having signed the concordat. Why should he? His power was 
so absolute, so overwhelming, so omnipresent, that any attempt at 
mutiny or resistance was crushed in an instant. The clergy, as 
a body, proved ever after docile to him in the extreme. They 
assisted him in raising the conscription; their addresses to him 
oh different occasion severe sufficiently laudatory. Even when he 
afterwards quarrelled*with the pope, most of the French bishops 
ranged themselves bri the side of the temporal power. 

The MonHeur,$ih Thermidor, An. X.,extolled the concordat 
“ as the imost glorious act of the consular government, which has 
ga thered together the scattered branches of the Christian religion, 
‘iffichkas restored the altars Of the Gospel overthrown during ten 
years of barhsftsm. That eteriial morality of natioushasagain 
found its ancient cradle* The Christians of Eddie and 'those' of 
Augsburg are aghin bettimve brethren at uoice Of fthe cbjef of 
France. Religious intolerance, as well as political fanaticism/ 
'afte^hoinghy turds persecutors and peirsecdted, have disappeared • 
for%veir,; ! tOi«^dr^m the conspiracies and the sacrileges of reVo- 


temple, has still timele^lbfre-^ 


True 
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pentance, False philosophy has no more influence, and the sys¬ 
tem of abstractions has vanished before the appearance of truth. 
* If I had a province to chastise/ said Frederic the Greaj, ‘ I 
should put it under a government of philosophers/ The philoso¬ 
phers whom that great man here meant, shall no longer chastise 
France, because France has also a great man who has assumed 
the direction of her destinies/’ Leaving aside some of the flat¬ 
tery and flourish of the above passage, we certainly think that the 
concordat was a prudent and beneficial act of, Bonaparte’s govern¬ 
ment. Supposing even that only one-half of the French people 
« were still attached to their religion, was it not wise and just to 
quiet their consciences, to quell controversy, and to remove scan¬ 
dal? The consular government satisfied the religious wants of 
those who were religiously inclined, while lit the same time it did 
not force any one to join a church of which he might not approve. 
It kept that church subordinate to the state, and certainly Bona¬ 
parte’s power was never after endangered by the clergy. He 
therefore did for once an act of justice and benevolence, without 
the least danger to himself or to any on£ else. 

In the session of the legislative body for the year IX. (1801), 
the proportion between the opposition and the government party 
continued nearly the same as m the preceding year. Of ten pro¬ 
jects of law presented by the government, three were rejected, but 
they concerned minor matters of administration. The law for the 
establishment of special tribunals in criminal matters excited a 
Warmer debate, as it affected the personal security of individuals. 
It was proposed at the same time to reduce the number of the 
justices of peace, to take away from them the judicial police of 
their respective districts, and give it to special magistrates ap¬ 
pointed ad koz by the government. The numerous parties of out¬ 
laws, or brigands as they were called, who infested several pro¬ 
vinces of France, were alleged as the motive of a project of law' 
which annihilated the institution of the jury, and left the citizens 
without guarantee against arbitrary imprisonment. The la\v, 
however; passed the tribunate, though by a small majority. JThi: 
Was pot enough for the first consul, who was irritated by the tone 
wM the discussions had assumed in the tribunate. He could 
not hear publicity ||i such <hwe*. tie h*d repeatedly told several 
that, w Inhfeaid of doclSmingin the -tribune, they 

tj» cornet, and discuss the 
itt familiarcanversation, as he was wont to do in 

the greatest, freedom of 
the senate on the 9th Plu- 
■ tril*|i«i«l% be vented his 
' spleenagainst % that/ ooarse guard-room oratory to 
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which he was accustomed to resort whenever stung by personal 
opposition. “ Ginguene,” said he, u has given the ass’s kick. 

* r l here are in the tribunate twelve or fifteen metaphysicians fit to 
be thrown into the Seine. I feel the vermin about my clothes. .’.. 
They must not fancy that I will let myself be attacked like 
Louis XVI. | I shall not allow it.” 

The third session of the legislative body was opened in Bru- 
maire, year. X. (November, 1801.) The two first projects of law 
concerning the civil code were rejected by the tribunate. The 
first consul held a long and*warm conversation on this subject in 
his council of state. He said that the declamations of the pppo-- 
sition tended to degrade the government in the eyes of the French 
people, always prone to ridicule; tbat°an opposition in Frange 
was a very different thing from the opposition in England, or in 
ancient Rome; that where there are no patricians there ought to 
be no public deliberative body; that the government in this case 
was the representative of the people. The first National Assem¬ 
bly was right in making the king subordinate to the representa¬ 
tives, because there were still a nobility and a clergy; but now 
every thing was changed. The constitution had created a legis¬ 
lative power composed of three hranches, but each of these 
branches had not the right of organizing itself; that ought to be 
the subject of a law. We must, therefore, make a law to organize 
the mode of deliberation in each of these branches. The tribunate 
ought to be divided into five sections. The discussion of the 
laws will take place secretly in each section, where they may 
babble as long as they please. The section may discuss the 
projects with the corresponding sections of the council of state. 
The reporter alone will speak m public, and we shall then hear 
something reasonable. There must be unity of purpose in tfae 
great authorities of the state, otherwise we cannqt go on, and a 
general uneasiness a «d want of confidence will spread through the 
nation. In so numerous a nation as France, the majority are in¬ 
capable of judging soundly of public affairs. France is not yet 
republic; jt is yet a problem whether it will be able to consti- 
tuteone. In five or six years this question will be solved. . if the 
authorities remain in harmony together, we shall have the repub¬ 
lic; if nut, we may go »n for ten or twenty years, and the aristo¬ 
cracy must return. It is the natural tendency of men and things.. 
Once more, we must have no opposition. What can we do with 
such men as Ganilli and Garat-Mailla f (the nephew of Garat the 
senator). All those who surround Sieyes go on badly, afid $1 is 
chiefly through his fault; He regrets Opt being grand ele®tor|--* 
Mtmoires mr k Qmrn^aU &. WHHrfidlS 
*p. 411—4l6» 
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By the constitution of the year VIII. both the tribunate and the 
legislative body were to be renewed by one-fifth in the year X., 
(1802.) The senate was to choose the* members of the new fifth, 
Aft nothing was said about the manner in which the members to 
be removed were to be picked out. This important question was 
discussed in the council of state. Some were for the ballot, 
others by scrutiny. The first consul of course was for the latter. 
The choice was left to the senate, which of course adopted the 
scrutiny. By this means the principal members of the opposition 
were removed from the tribunate, %uch as Ch6nier, Daunon, 

* Benjamin Constant, Isnard, Chazal, Ganilh, Garat-Mailla, 8tc. 
Among the members chosen to replace them were Carnot, Darut, 
and Lucieo Bonaparte, .The tribunate thus renewed framed a 
regulation for its deliberations, by which it divided itself into three 
sections. After this the first consul convoked a new' session of 


the legislative body in April, 1802, All the projects of law pre¬ 
sented by the government in this session on the concordat, the 
conscription, public instruction, &c. wg?re passed with scarcely 
any opposition, except those on the administration of the colo¬ 
nies, and on the establishment of the Legion of Honour. These 
last require some notice. By the treaty of Amiens, France had 
recovered her colonies both in the West and East Indies, 


and in Africa. In the discussion held in the council of state on 
jtfae administration of the colonies, the first consul supported the 
project of establishing chambers of agriculture among the colo¬ 
nists, which might petition the government of the mother-country, 
and have their agents at Paris. “ It was the only means,” he 
said," of making the sentiments, wishes, and wants of the colo¬ 
nists known to the government.” He defended the conduct of 
fheFrench colonists mid Creoles, who were* accused of being the 
of { the disturbances which had broken out in several colonies, 
ith regard to the Blacks, he spoke vehemently against the mea¬ 
sure ^emancipation decreed by the convention. The horrors of 
Bt, Domingo furnished him with a plausible text. 

“ After that expedience,” he said, “ it would now be mere obstinac^ 
to talk about the liberty of the Blacks. The Whites have been sacri¬ 
ficed and murdered, and you will not allow them to complain. I am 


for the Whi 


numteeef Wtk 

trsgwMl 





because 1 ana white myself^ 1 have no other reason, 
icient one. Without going any further, would you have 
ben to be made dependent on the Italians, on the Pied- 
should have been well served for it; they would have 
he Blacks have treated the Whites. We have been 
contrary, to use great precautions, and to keep them in 
d,iflhadhad to choose between sacrificing two soldiers 
to perdition, I should have sacrificed 
5 f ilm, above, an things, of my army, and for my army. 
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Even now we must keep a sharp look-out upon that country, and yet 
'.they are Whites like ourselves; they are civilized people and our 
neighbours.”— Memoires sur le Consulate p, 11G—121, 

He did not, however, limit himself to re-establishing slavery in 
the colonies, for which, perhaps, much might have been said at 
the time, but he re-estabiished also the horrid slave-trade, which 
was carried on under the tri-coloured flag during the period of the 
peace of Amiens, and afterwards whenever their ships could 
escape the vigilance of the English cruizers. This was one of 
the greatest stains of the consular government. Bonaparte’s ex¬ 
aggerated notions of the importance of colonies to France, and his* 
eternal anxiety to rival England in maritime power, contributed 
no doubt to the adoption of that measure. And yet he had rai¬ 
ments in which he saw matters connected with statistics and poli¬ 
tical economy with a clearer eye; but they were only lucid inter- 
vals, soon overcast by the mists of passion and wilful ness, in 
a discussion in the council of state, about the maritime inscrip¬ 
tion, which is in fact a regular conscription of sailors instead of 
the occasional impressment of the English, he argued on the ne¬ 
cessity of such a measure, on account of the great geographical 
difference between France and England. “ England,” said he, 
° has an immense extent of coast, which furnishes her with 
plenty of sailors whenever she wants them. France, on the con¬ 
trary, even with her recent acquisitions, has a dense body, and 
less coast in proportion. Nature has not been favourable to us 
in this respect. England is like a bump on our nose,—nature is for 
her. We must then substitute the force of legislation,” &c.; as 
if legislation should strive to conquer nature, instead of adapting 
itself to the capabilities and natural advantages of each country. 
That was his usual foible, the weakness of a powerful but uncon¬ 
trolled mind. The law upon the ^colonies and the slaves passed 
the tribunate by a majority of 64 against 27* and the legislative 
bod^ by 211 against 63. 

^ The discussion concerning the establishment of the order of 
the Legion oTHonour was remarkably interesting. In the conncil 
of state, Dumas, although favourable to the project, proposed 
that the order should he exclusively military. Bonaparte op¬ 
posed the idea. It was good for the feudal times, when tbq, 
military qualities, force, and bravery were every thing. But 
the invention of gunpowder had changed the whole military 
system, and now the principal qualities which distinguish a 
general, intelligence, calculation, knowledge of men, adminis¬ 
trative science, are all civil qualities. “ I have told some mi¬ 
litary men that a pare .military government would uit 

France, unless the wlrale nation were first brutified by half ft 

VOL. XVII. No. XXXIV. b » 
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century of ignorance. AH such attempts will fail, and their 
anthers will fall victims to them. Th$ mere military man knows 
np other law but force} he refers every thing to himself, and to 
his corpus. The civilian, on the contrary, sees the general good 
of society. The former wills every thing despotically; the latter 
appeals to reason, discussion, and truth. The national honours 
and rewards, therefore, are due to the civilian even in preference 
to the military.” — (Memoires, pp. 76— >80.) What a comment 
this on his own subsequent headlobg career of the empire! when 
every thing was carried by military force; when he acknowledged 
*that he regulated his conduct chiefly by the opinion of his army, 
and boasted that with 800,000 men he could treat Europe as he 
pleased 1 when the populations subject to his iron sway were divided 
into two classes, militaires and ptkins! But at the former period 
be sdiU felt like a citizen ; and*he was not yet at the head of the 
atoned forces of one half of Europe. Several councillors of state 
objected to the institution of the Legion of Honour, as an order , 
at) organized body, a new artstocracy,~?*in short. Berber men¬ 
tioned the Romans. 


» It is very strange, said the first consul, that, in speaking against 
civil distinctions, you should quote the history of tne very people 
among whom they were most marked. All their constitutions, social, 
military, eivil, and religious, were based upon distinctions. When the 
distinctions between the classes gave way, after that fine patrician body 
was destroyed, Rome was torn to pieces; the people were nothing but 
the lowest populace, and the proscriptions of Marius, Sylla, and the 
Caesars, succeeded each other. People are always quoting Brutus as 
the enemy of tyrants: well! Brutus was nothing but an aristocrat 
Wop killed Caesar, because Caesar wished to curtail the authority of 
tfte senate in order to increase that of the people. But ignorance or 
party spirit have disfigured history. Where is the republic in ancient 
or modem times without distinctions ? You call them gewgaws, but 
men are fond of gewgaws or toys, and are led along by means of them. 
I do not think that the French people care much about liberty and 
equality ; the French have not been changed by ten years of revolution 
they are still what the Gauls were, high-spirited and changeable. 
f f.lay have one feeling, that of honour ; we must then administer food 
,to that feeling, we must give them distinctions. See how they how 
before the decorations worn by foreigners, l how they seem struck by 
'fljiem !* What have the revolutionary governments done ? They have 


♦'tyibini dm 'Matqtrts Lucche&ini, the Prussian minister, Came to the audience of 
'the lei TuHwie*, he »ai covered with ribbons and crosses of numerous 

order#,’ standing $ pt^oftbe windows, observed how the ppople 

\gaim'dfimpressed they seemed with 
,}§tie*-Jwwo,wowb SO *nany brlNisht decorations, 
to hive fiwi to him % idea of the Region of Honour. ’ 
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destroyed every thing that had a hold upon men’s minds, and substi¬ 
tuted nothing instead. We have a government, we have constituted 
powers, but all the rest of the nation, what is it? a sandy level,, • We 
must throw upon this level some masses of granite, or we shall never 
have a republic.” • ' 

After several sittings, the question of sending the project before 
the legislative body was put to the vote. It was carried in the 
council of state by fourteen votes against ten, who voted for the 
adjournment, under the plea that the session of the legislative 
body was drawing to a close. The project of law was strongly 
opposed in the tribunate; Lucien spoke violently in support of it, 
apostrophized the opposition as criminal, called the nation fnto- 
ydble , and by his violence increased die number of the opponents 
of the measure. It passed, however, by 56 votes against 38, and 
the legislative body by 166 against 1 JO. — (Consulat, vol. ii* 
p. 484.) The opposition on this occasion was one of the strongest 
that the government had experienced. But it was also the last. 
The senatus consultant, which proclaimed Napoleon consul for 
life, reduced also the tribunate to fifty members, being one half of 
its original number. From that moment the last relic of repre¬ 
sentative government disappeared, and the projects of laws, in¬ 
stead of being discussed freely and in public, were examined in 
private committee of the respective section, or in conferences be¬ 
tween two or three delegates of the section, and as many council¬ 
lors of state, under the presidency of the second or third consul. 

It was on the occasion of congratulations for the conclusion of 
the peace of Amiens, that the president of the tribunate proposed 
to that body to send a message to the senate to give to the first 
consul a splendid murk of the national gratitude. Lacepede»in 
the senate proposed to extend the period of Bonaparte’s consu¬ 
late for ten years more after the Expiration of the first ten. An¬ 
other senator, Despinasse, proposed next to make him consul 
for life, but the president of the senate, Tronchet,.. put at once 
. the previous question, which was adopted by sixty votes against 
the single vote of, Lanjuinaie. But this was not what Bonaparte 
expected. When the senatus consultum was brought to the first 
consul, he thanked th^ senators for their mmk of esteem, but said 
he would not accept the prolongation of his consulship unless 
the suffrages of the people confirmed the act of the senate. The 
council of state was summoned for the 20th Flor&al; the second 
and third consuls and all the ministers, except Fouchfi* 
present. Having read Minj[ttgr:l£o^u)^)Einp end tha, t tnjl|®of 
the first consul,; Kmticrar sgid,a• 

• consulship gave no pledge of stability that 
was required, which ’the’Senate, however, could 

BBS. 
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itself; that therefore the question to be submitted to the suffrages 
of the people ought to be , 44 whether the first consul should he con¬ 
firmed for life, and should have the right of appointing his suc¬ 
cessor.” Portalis, Bigot de Pr^ameneu, Dubois, 8tc. spoke in 
support of the motion. Portalis described Bonaparte as “ a man 
on whom the destinies of the world depended, and before whom 
the earth stood in silence.” The consulate for life was adopted, 
but, upon tbe right, of nominating las successor, five councillors, 
among whom were Thibaudeau and Berber, did* not vote. The 
next morning, the Moniteur contained an arr^te of the. consuls, by 
which, *J considering that the people when consulted upon their 
dearest interests should have no limits put to their determination,” 
it Was decreed that the french people should have to decide 
upon the question, (< whether Napoleon Bonaparte was to be 
‘consul for life,” and that registers be opened in every commune 
for die citizens to inscribe their votes. The question of the suc¬ 
cession was dropped as premature. Bonaparte declared that he 
was not aware of its being proposed. In°a conversation be had at 
Malmaison with a councillor of state, apparently Thibaudeau, he 
discusged familiarly the subject of the consulship for life, and said 
it gave him great consideration, especially abroad. “ I am now 
on a level with the other sovereigns, for, after all, they are them¬ 
selves for life only. They and their ministers will respect me 
more, because they see that my authority is no longer precarious.*’ 
And then,he went on with one of his tirades against the ideo¬ 
logists^ the liberty of the press, Sieyes, &c. 

On leaving Bonaparte, tbe councillor went into Josephine’s 
apartments; she took him into the park, and spoke to him, with 
great emotion, of her uneasiness and her feats, on account* of the 
intrigues-with which her husband was surrounded. She told him 
that Locien wished absolutely fo establish the hereditary succes¬ 
sion, that he had proposed to her to adopt a surreptitious child, 
that* Talleyrand bad framed a plan of a new constitution with the 
hereditary; succession, that Roederer, Lacepede, I^aplace, &c.* 
supported the scheme, that Bonaparte listened to all, and, as no 
body contradicted these projects, be would bp at last carried 
along, <,'*1 often tel}, him, said Josephine, ** that weakness and 
ambitioftare the tvyo main causes of the ruin of men. He then 
tells me tp.mind ray own business. I don’t speak for myself, for 
I don’t pretend to any thing. But it is a great pity that a young 
man, aw has sp .many claims to t^homeage of his contemporaries 
and t<* the adtnhalion of posterity, should bo led away by flat- 
JP*$. IfWfil to expose thorn in some journal, for 
$&' **: effect 'upon Bonaparte,, who is* 

jptlfeaaely sensitive tothe sarcasm* the English newspapers. 
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It is for this that he declaims so much against writers and lawyers. 
And yet I believe his father was a lawyer.” Poor Josephine lived 
to see her fears realized, her predictions fulfilled, though* *not 
exactly in the way, nor so soon, as she expected. It is remarkable 
that she looked upon Fouche as one o? the few real friends of her 
husband. 


The registers of the departments being examined, 3,577,885 
votes were found registered, of which 3,368,259 were in favour of 
the consulship for life* Then came various changes in the orga¬ 
nization and attributions of the tribunate, legislative body, council 
of state, electoral colleges, etc. which in fact constituted a new 
constitution. Centralization of powers was the order of the day. 
The step from the consulship for life to the empire became a 
very easy one. Bonaparte’s conversations with Tmbaudeau and 
with Josephine upon these never-ending alterations are very cu<* 
rious.—( Memoires , pp. 309—320.) 

The character of Josephine appears to have been amiable and 
mild; she seems to have suffered greatly in her mind, not from her 
husband, who was kind to her, but through her fears of futurity, and 
her being tormented by the idea of having no children. This made 
her dread the question of hereditary succession, which she heard 
agitated by those around Bonaparte* Chapter XV. of the Me¬ 
moirs treats of the military opposition, the only one that remained, 
of which Moreau and Bernadette were at the head* Moreau, 


though a good general, was evidently a weak man, and was led by 
his mother-in-law, who had much vanity and ambition. His influ¬ 
ence in France at the time appears to have been greatly exag¬ 
gerate^. There is also an account of Fouch6 s dismissal from the 
ministry of police, which was effected by his being made a senatbr, 
and which seems to have given fresh cause of anxiety to Josephine. 

Chapter. XVII., which treats of Bonaparte'* mediation m the 
affairs of Switzerland, is highly interesting^ There is a tone of 
real frankness pervading his conversations with the Swiss deputies, 
* which, joined to the good sense and sound views he expressed on 
that occasion, give a very favourable idea of his character when 
not under the influence of ambition or vanity. His mediation of 
Switzerland was a beneficial act, and one of the few transactions 
of his foreign policy in which he appeared truly equitable, coif- 
scientious, and disinterested. We must regret that we’ have no 
space for extracts. ' { 

The discussions in the council of state concerning, the civil 
code occupy Chapter XiX. : It tsWell known that Bonaparte 
# took a great paft ijn these di$*fh^on^«' although qn ashl^cli^isii 
he could not kpp^ebiehtifiea^ii 1 : ! 'Tltlbafideau 
believe bim, that on these occasions be Spoke nWfibf'< 
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soundness of judgment, and a total absence of pretension orjog- 
matism, which produced a most favourable effect on tbe as¬ 
sembly, and that his speeches, such as they appear in tXxeproch- 
verbal of the discussions wjbich has been printed, are exactly his 
own, and not made up afterwards, as it has been asserted, by 
Locr&, secretary to the council of state. This was again a sub¬ 
ject on which Bonaparte foutid himself perfectly unbiassed by 
personal views or arn%re-pem&e&: and he therefore gave full scope 
to his natural sense of justice and quickness of penetration. 

* The peculiar importance of Thibaudeau’s Memofres sur te 
Comulat, in an historical point of view, consists in the insight 
they afford into Bonaparte*^ political views and sentiments at the 
time, as expressed by him in confidential conversation to Thi- 
baudeau himself and others of his councillors. And the value of 
these revelations is increased hy comparing them with the state¬ 
ments Bonaparte made to Las Cases at St. Helena, which, when 
divested of all colouring and sophistry, serve to corroborate the truth 
of his former confessions, and to prove that nis political opinions on 
the most material points had undergone very little change from the 
time of the consulate to that of his captivity. One of the most 
important of these points is that discussed in Chap. XVIII. of 
Thibaudeau’8 Memoirs, entitled “ War and Peace.” Bona¬ 
parte’s sentiments, as expressed by him during the short period 
of the peace of Amiens, clearly settle, in our opinion, the long 
disputed question, whether the rupture of that peace was mainly 
owing to England or to himself. We extract the following fami¬ 
liar dialogue between the First Consul and a councillor of state, 
designated, as usual, by the initial N., and who, we take, it for 
grin ted, was Thibaudeau himself, which took place soon after 
the ratification of the treaty pf Amiens. This dialogue, we 
cannot tell why, has hot been inserted in the larger work before 


“ ‘ Well,citizen/ said the First Consul, * what do you f think of my * 
peace with England?’ * 1 think, citizen consul, that it does much 
honour to your government, and that it is very acceptable to tlSSe 
French/ * But do you think that it will last long ?' * i should wish 
that it might last £t le&st four or five years, fo give us time to recon¬ 
struct our navy, but I doubt it/ 1 I don’t believe it either; England 
fears us, and roe continental powers do not love us* How could we 
expect a solid peace ? .But; besides, do you think that a peace of five 
years suit foe form of our government, and the circum- 

<.^ I ; think that such a period of rest would be 
tenyearsof war/ i You don't under- 
Whether $ sincere and solid peace be an* 
Whbee government is solidly established \ hut 
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. whetbit ours is so established as not to stand in need of fi'esh victo¬ 
ries?* * I have not sufficiently reflected upon so graveaquestipn; 
all I can say, or rather what I feel, is that a state which cSniniot conso¬ 
lidate itself except by war is in a very unfortunate position,’ * The, 
greatest of all misfortunes would be not to judge correctly of one’s 
position, for when one knows it, one can provide for it accordingly. 
Now answer me, do you believe in tbe feeling of persevering enmity 
of those governments who have gust signed treaties of peace ?’ * ft 
would be a difficult matter for*me not to believe it,’ * Well, now draw 
your inferences. If those governments hold still in petto the thought of. 
war, if they mean to renew it some day, better it should be soon than* 
late* for every day weakens in them the impression of their late defeats, 
and in Us the enthusiasm of our late victories; all the* advantage in gam¬ 
ing time will, therefore, be on their side,’ * But, citizen consul, do you 
reckon as nothing the use you might make of jpeace for the organiza- ^ 
tion of our internal affairs V * I was just coming to this point. Cer¬ 
tainly this important consideration has hot escaped my mind, and I 
have .shown, even in the midst of war, that I did not neglect that which 
concerns our internal institutions and good order, and I don’t mean 
to stop there, for there is yet much to do; but are not military suc¬ 
cesses also as necessary as ever in order to dazzle and to restrain tbe 
people of the interior? You must consider, that a First Consul does 
not resemble those kings by the grace of God, who look upon their 
states as an inheritance, and whose power is supported by traditional 
habits. Witlfus, on tbe contrary, old habits become obstacles. The 
French government of this day resembles in nothing the governments 
by which it is surrounded. It is hated by its neighbours, and is 
obliged to restrain in the interior several parties of discontented men; 
in order, therefore, to overawe so many enemies, it stands in need of 
brilliant,actions—of war, in short.* ‘ I acknowledge, citizen consul, 
that you have much mb re to do in order to consolidate your goverif. 
ment than the kings our neighbours in order to maintain theirs; but, 
it may be said, also, that. Europe knows already, by experience, that 
you can conquer, and she does not require fresh proofs of it every 
year in order to remember it, and that, on the other side, the labours 
of peace are not always obscure, and you may still command admira¬ 
tion by effecting great national worlds ‘ Old victories, seen from a, 
distance, strike the mind no longer, and greatwprks of art mike no 
great impression except upon those who see and inspect them, and 
these fora® but a small number. It is my mteoden to multiply this ? 
kind of works, for which posterity,perhaps,wiU giyem® more credit* 
than for my victories ; but, for foe present, foere is nothing that t 
command attention. SO much as military sttccefses; foat is my thougbfcj 
it is a misfortune in iny position. A hew-boim government like 
I must repeat it, is ob%$d in order to consolidate 
and astonish foe vcpii* •.difaunic cpnlms i ! #iP!sf^!|^ 

think, be caUed^ne^Thd^^ ' 

of people, it holds already a rank sufficiently conspicuous' auSifoe 
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governments of Europe.’- * And do you consider that, ray dear friend, 
as enough? It must become the first government of all, or it will fatt.’ 

* Arid in order to obtain this result do you see no other means but 
war?’ * Yes, citizen...» . P I will bear withpeaee if our friends know 
how to keep it; but if they oblige me to take up arms again before 
our swords become blunted by effeminacy or long inaction,! shall look 
upon it as an advantage.’ ‘ But, citizen consul, what period will you 
assign to this state of anxiety which \gould make us wish for war even 
in the bosom of peace?* ‘ My dear friend, I do not see clearly enough 
jlnto futurity to be able to answer that question; but I feel that in 
order to expect solidity and good faith in treaties of peace, either 
the governments that surround us must become in their forms more 
lil& to ours, or ourpoliticah institutions must be a little more in har¬ 
mony with theirs. There is always a spirit of hostility between old 
monarchies and a republic totally new. This has long been the root of 
** European discord,’ * But might not this hostile spirit be cliecked by 
recent recollections and by the attitude which you can assume?’ * Pal¬ 
liatives are not remedies; in our position 1 consider all treaties of 
peace as, mere truces, and my ten years’ cotlkulate (he was not yet con¬ 
sul for life) as a period of almost uninterrupted warfare. My succes¬ 
sors will do as they can. For the rest, you must not suppose that I 
shall be the first to break the peace ; oh no! I shall not act the part 
of the aggressor. I feel too well the advantage of leaving the initiative 
to foreigners. I know them well; they will be the first to resume 
hostilities, or at least to furnish me with just motives toWesume them 
myself. I shall keep myself ready for all events.' ‘ If so, citizen 
consul, that which I said I feared some months hence is precisely what 
you wish.* * I am waiting; and my principle is, that war is much 
better than an ephemeral peace; we shall see how this will turn out. 
Peace is just now of great value, for it seals the confirmation of my 
government by the acknowledgment of the power which has opposed 
it the longest; that is the most essential point. The rest, that is to 
say, futurity, will be according to circumstances. 3 ”— Memoires sur le 
Consulaty p. 389—895. 


Having faithfully translated the above conversation, we leave 
it to every reader whose mind is unbiassed to draw jhis own con—* 
elusions from it. To talk after this about Malta being the real 
cause of the rupture appears to us mere trilling. 

■ „ • I „ * ( 

’ 1 , i t , I I I J ' i . 1 * '> ; < 

v By a senatus cortiiultum Of 24th Fructidor, year X., Piedmont 
was united J?raoce,*nd formed into ,six departments. The 
First Cptfiu| dsktied what he styled an amnesty for all political 
cruxrasof Piedmont might have been guilty 
against $1^: this- curioua- amnesty he allowed those, who 

had country or had followed their 

fowiKK-'fkqw^^till'.the 1st Vmde- 
xniaire, year XL, to return; after Which those W^o still absented 
themselves should a ife declared as banished; and their property 
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corifiscated for the tenefit of the national domains, What would 
the Uberals.of our day say to such an amnesty? The editor of the 
Histoire de Napoleon cannot help remarking that this was creating 
emigrants in Piedmont, at the same tiing that those of France were 
struck off the criminal list.—( Le Consulat, vol. iii. p. 83.) It is 
certain, that the crime of voluntary emigration figures very strangely 
in the penal code of a state calling itself free. By another senatus 
consultum of the same month, the island of Elba, on the coast 
of Tuscany, was likewise united to France. Spain had already 

f iven up Louisiana to France. Holland was still occupied by 
■ rench troops. Bonaparte gave a new constitution to Liguria and 
to Switzerland, of which he became the protector. The equili¬ 
brium contemplated by the treaty of Amiens was thus completely 
destroyed. And when the English ambassador, Lord Whitworth, 
in his famous interview with Bonaparte, alluded to these topics,* 
the First Consul answered, that “ the annexation of Piedmont, 
Elba, &c. were mere trifles! that they ought to have been fore¬ 
seen by the English cabinet during the negociations for the peace, 
that it had now no right to speak about them”-—16. p. 234. 
And the editor finds this reasoning perfectly just, and throws all 
the blame of the rupture upon England, because she did not 
choose, in the face of all these uew encroachments of Bonaparte, 
to deliver up Malta! But it is absolutely useless to attempt to 
reason with those who admit as a principle Bonaparte's already 
quoted profession, that his government must be the first in Europe , 
which is saying that he had in fact the right of doing as he 
pleased on the Continent. This reduces the whole question to the 
very simple argument of the right of the strongest. Were the 
advocates of Bonaparte frankly to acknowledge this at oticef it 
would save a vast deal of words and paper. 

The indemnities, which by the treaty of Luneville were to be 
given to the German princes, were another source of political - 
scandal. France and Russia became joint mediators in this 
business. • 

“ Most of the German princes who claimed indemnities, being aware 
that the granting of depended more upon France than upon the 
Germanic Diet, addressed themselves to that power as well as to Rus¬ 
sia, which last showed an ambition to interfere m the affairs of Germany. 
•From the beginning of 180®, the transactions concerning the indemni¬ 
ties were transferred from Ratisbon to Paris* The German princes 
flocked thither to solicit the protection of the First Consul, and the 
good graces of his minister Talleyrand. Germany was put up to auc- 
. tion in the offices of the department of foreign affairs,”— (ffisttfre de 
Bonaparte , Le Consulat , iii. 95.) 
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Prussia, Bavaria, and Austria, however, <J5d not wait for the' 
result of the negotiations; they seized what Suited them best. 

“ The Prussian troops occupied Hildesheim, Erfurt, Eichsfeld, and 
Munster; the Bavarians took the towns on the Lech, and entered the 
Bishopric of Passau, but Austria seised upon Passau for herself as well 
as on Salzburg. We have said that during the negotiations for the in¬ 
demnities Germany was put up to auction; it was now given up to 
piUage."-p>/&, p. £9. • 

Baden and Wurtcmberg obtained 'considerable accessions of 
territory, owing to French influence. “ The object of the First 
Consul was to substitute, the influence of France for that of 
Austria, and to create among the secondary German states allies 
and dependents'* 

Thibaudeau’s original Memoirs terminate with the manoeuvres 
•and intrigues preparatory to the establishment of the imperial 
pouter. . The fourth volume of the larger work before us is chiefly 
engrossed with the particulars of that menjprable transition. Two 
years had not yet elapsed since Bonaparte had declared that 
hereditary succession was impossible in France, when the dis¬ 
covery of the conspiracy of Georges and Pichegru was made a 
pretext for reviving the question. The senate in an address to 
tire First Consul (March, 1804,) told him,** that he ought to eter¬ 
nize the new era he had begun; that splendour was nothing 
without stability ; that his work remained to be completed/* 
Bonaparte replied cautiously that he would take time to consider. 
At a sitting of the council of state, Cambaceres said, that the First 
Consul wished to know the confidential opinion of each of the 
councillors upon a question which would bq stated to them by 
Iidgnaud de St. Jeau d*Angely. Cambaceres then withdrew, 
and Reynaud put the question,, ** whether it was desirable to 
make hereditary succession the basis of the government of 
France?” Berber spoke against it, but, after a long discussion, 
protracted far four days, the question was answered in the affir¬ 
mative by twenty votes against seven. At the same time? the leading 
members of the .senate, the tribunate, and the legislative body, 
were told confidentially, at various meetings which vverc held at 
the f^sidonce of Joseph Bonaparte, that thS must hasten to de- 
Ifest 'they by the army i that 

Napoleon jgjbiftg; to review. h« camps fclojig the .northern- 
coast, wh#i would j$eet* him emperor _ by ecclama- 

tkmfor '’the great councils ,pjf the 
state to<talm'''tht&hW v e',-iu hdler to preserve their ovvti Influ¬ 
ence arid consid#htloh« f The first mooting of the question took * 
place in thfNtribhuhte. Cur6e, a former member of the convention, 
gnVfe notice of a motion consisting of three resolutions; 1st. That 
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■the government of the republic should he entrusted to an emperor; 
£d. That die empire should he hereditary in the family of Napoleon 
Bonaparte; 3d. That the other institutions of the country whidi 
were as yet incomplete, should be definitively settled in accordance 
with the new organization of the government. When the day for 
the discussion arrived,, no fewer than twenty-five members rose 
successively to speak for the motion. One solitary orator op¬ 
posed it; this was Carnot. The question was of course carried. 
The senate followed next, m the same spirit. The legislative 
body was not assembled at the time, but the president Fontanes . 
collected those members who happened to be at Paris, and 
carried an address to the First Consul, expressive of the same sen¬ 
timents as those of the senate and tribunate. In his speech he 
said, among other things, that “ the desire of perfection was the 
worst disease that could afflict the human mind*” 

“ During these transactions, the First Consul held private councils, 
to which he summoned several members of the great councils of the 
state. Each stipulated for himself and made his own conditions. The 
tribunes wanted the period of their functions to be for ten years instead 
of five, with a salary of 25,000 francs instead of 15,000, which they 
were then receiving. The members of the legislative body wished 
also for an increase of salary, as well as of the duration of their office. 
The senators wanted their dignity to be made hereditary, and to have 
an absolute veto on the projects of law, and other privileges. The 
council of state alone asked nothing, Bonaparte listened to every 
body, matured his own plans, determined the extant of his own power, 
and granted as little as possible of it to the others.”— {Lt Consulat et 
VEmpire t tom. iv. pp. 23, 24*.) 

At last the senatus Consul turn appeared, proclaiming Napoleon 
Bonaparte emperor of the French, the imperial dignity being 
made hereditary in his family* Besides various other organic 
changes in the great council of the state and in jthe administrative 
system. Three votes only in the sgnptft bad been found negative; 
Gregoire’s and LainbrechTs were two, the third was believed to be 
Garat’s. The senatus consultum was presented by the senate in 
a body to Napoleon at St. Cloud, on the 13th. May, 1804. 
Without waiting for the»sanction of the people, he immediately 
assumed the title of “ Emperor by the grace of God end the con«» 
stitutions of the Republic. Soon after, however, the “ Republic” 
was suppressed, the juxtaposition baying been found too glaring, 
and he styled himself Emperor by the constitutions of the empire* 
The question of the hereditary succession was then laid: feeforp : 
the people for their sanction. It hfid the Usual number of favour* 
able votes, about three millions. Then the addresses of 
tulation poured in front all the functionaries, and the 
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flattery was indulged in without restraint* • Seguier, president of 
the imperial court, whs the first to bow at the foot of the throne* 
The clergy did not remain behind. In their addresses they called 
Napoleon the messenger of the Most High, tbC man of his right 
hand ; others called him a new Moses, Matathias, Cyrus, etc. 
One archbishop actually comparedhim to Christ. Well might 
Napoleon say he did not regret the Concordat! It was only among 
the military that some dissent manifested itself Several officers 
resigned their commissions. But the army in general felt proud 
. of t]he exaltation of its favourite chief. 

Thus ended the French republic, after a stormy existence of 
lordly twelve years. It Tbegah in blood and spoliation; it termi¬ 
nated in trickery and mystification. The great -body of the people 
had never understood it, and yet a million of men were slain in 
its behalf. The' abolition of exclusive privileges, which was the 
pretext for it, had been accomplished before by the first assembly, 
which proclaimed the constitutional monarchy. But they after* 
wards rashly destroyed that constitution,hnd now, after twelve years 
of continual agitation, they took refiige under the shade of an im¬ 
perial throne, without any popular representation whatever. Such 
is ever the reaction produced by extremes. Of the governments 
that succeeded each other during those twelve years, the consular 
was by far thebest. With all its faults, Bonaparte's consulship is 
an epoch which we love to dwell upon in memory; it was a season 
of peace for France, a breathing time for mankind, scared by the 
sanguinary violence of the convention, and the still more odious 
profligacy of the directorial government. It was a return to 
order and reason, when the language of frenzy made wayfor that 
of humanity and justice, when the varioul classes and nations 
again understood each other. It was a brilliant epoch, in which 
many a good man in every lanh of Europe had his hopes fixed on 
him whose star seemed then to shine with a benignant lustre. 
For a time at least he evinced a respect for public opinion and 
morality; he displayed feelings of benevolence; be turned his ' 
attention to civil matters; he re-organized the social system. He 
showed himself liberal to his friend s,merciful to bis enemies, just 
toward! till. France was greatly indebted to him for that period, 
«iti which he iedotistructed itUsa«tate*and laid the basis of its 
{mrmanenf greatness. Td himself that was a dignified resting- 
place, aftjBir'me brilliancy ofhis formercampaigns. Had he con- 
ten tedhunself with a magistracy for life, surrounded by ample 
prerogatives, bad he preserved at least the essential principle and 
forms of a representative constitution, had he chosen to make 
France % great, industrious, add commercial nation instead of a 
military and conquering one, he might have lived in honour* and 
■*#W in peace, followed by the blessings Of men. The Bourbons 
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•were nearly forgotten, their cause had been abandoned by all the 
powers; we have Napoleon’s own assertion of the fact. The 
only plausible excuse for following the course he preferred \\»s 
the uncertainty of his life, and the conspiracies that were repeatedly 
hatched agaiust! jbtni* But the plea is insufficient, for no conspi¬ 
racy really endangered his life after that of the infernal machine 
in 1800; and; after all, did the assumption of absolute power 
secure in the end the. hereditary succession in his family ? His 
being childless ought to huvgihuen an additional reason for his 
being satisfied with a temporary and limited power. See how a 
many false steps that phantom of succession and hereditary dy- * 
nasty led him into ? He repudiated the'wife of his choice, allied 
himself to a rival house, and fell at lasft notwithstanding all, and 
his only son hardly reached the age of manhood after him. He 
chose to act the more vulgar part of a conqueror, apd as such he „ 
will ,be chiefly remembered in history. Through the, headlong 
career of his conquests we have neither the wish nor space to 
follow him at present. We feel no inclination to pass through 
the lurid glare, the gloomy glory* °f the empire, with its barbaric 
grandeur and gigantic expeditions; its armies Of half a.million of 
men; its periodical fields of battle or rather carnage; its despotic 
decrees and turgid bulletins, and the attendant, desolation of some 
of the fairest countries in Europe; all these things^ have no at¬ 
traction for us. A real history of die empire, remains yet , tot be 
written ; for it ought not to be merely the history of France alone, 
but that of all Europe during, that epoch ; it ought to he gathered 
not merely from French or English materials, but from the na¬ 
tional records of Germany, Spain, Italy, Holland, Russia, of all 
the countries that were tormented for ten years through the restr 
less ambition of a single individual. To talk of such a man being 
still the champion of a great popular principle against the aris¬ 
tocracy of Europe, of liis being forced into war in his own de¬ 
fence, appears to us mere verbiage., Was lie forced into the wars 
of Spain or of Russia,? Has he not acknowledged, himself that 
he aspired to universal monarchy ? And were other nations 
quietly to submit to his dictation ? But it is useless to discuss 
this now thread-bare argument* One great ^distinction appears 
to us tobe, generally overlooked in Napoleon’s character; the, 
ruler of France and of North Italy was a very different man to 
his subjects from what Napoleon, the invader of Germany, pf 
Holland, of Spain, of South Italy, andof Russia, was to the people; 
of those countries. The sentiment^, therefore, of many or the 
French and North Italians towards /him ought not to he taken 
a's a criterion of the feelings of Europe at large. • 
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Art. V.— l. Collection de Documents inedits sur VHistoire dc 
France, publiis par Ordre du Roi et par les soim du Ministre 
, m de lInstruction Publique. Rapports an Roi et Pieces, 4to. 
Paris, 1835. 

2, Collection, fyc. Premiere Siriej Hktoire Politique* Journal 
des Etais-Generaux de Frame, terns d Touts en 1484, sous le 
regne de Charles VIII, redige en Latin parJehan Masselin, 
depute du bailliage de Mouen, pubM et traduit pour la premiere 
fots sur les ManwcHts inidils de»la Bibliothcque du Roi, par 
A. Bernier, Avocat ft la Cour Royale de Paris. 4to. 1835. 

3. Collection, fyc. Pterqihre Serie; Negociations relatives a la 
*:Succession d? Espagne t sous Louis XIV., ou Correspondances, 

Mimoires, et Actes diplomatiques concemant les Pretentions et 
TAvenement de la Mttispn de Bourbon au Trbne d*Espagne, 
accompagnes d’un Texte fdstorique , et precedes d*une Introduc¬ 
tion, par M.Mignet, Membre de l’lnstitut, Conseiller cTEtat, 
Garde des Archives du Minist&re des Affaires Etrangtires. 4to. 
1835. Vote. I and fi. 


The age in which we live is certainly one of great and successful 
exertions, and consequently of great works, and the energy which 
has been elsewhere in action has not been wanting to literature. 
It is an age of great literary undertakings; and, in the advances 
which it lias made, it is not altogether employed upon the pre¬ 
sent, not so far wrapped up in its own selfishness, but that it can 
spare time to lock back upon the past. By nothing more, in¬ 
deed, has the present age been already distinguished, than by the 
new views and the new lights which have been given to the his- 
|ory of former times* * , 

The age which is gone was to historians one of building with¬ 
out, or almost without, foundations—the edifice was often hand¬ 


some and elegant, but not solid—the attempts, which' were latterly 
made to build firmly, only showed how deep and broad must be 
the foundations—how much riches and intelligence would be 
required to dig them*We are now gradually laying P those founda¬ 
tions, and a period is fast approaching when the historian will 
have bases whereon to work m safety. # He will be iio longer 
^obliged to draybponhimself the reproach of having written 

We indeed* arrived at gn entirety new era of the writing of 
history* historians have, it is true, used documents 

atid reomr4fi|'^ vhMfcb 1 %,tbey could get at, but those wore hot good, 
being chronieWjiOd passing notices, coldured by the feelings of 
the parties who wrote them, and mere literary documents, pre¬ 
served public libraries—or, when the more accurate records of 
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the public offices have been consulted, it has been partially in the 
.extreme, and they have been often entirely misunderstood, from 
the limited knowledge which the historian has possessed of docu¬ 
ments of this kind* The old historians of ancient Home worked 
much in the same manner—they had their documents and their re¬ 
cords, nutso numerous, it is true, as pur own, nor perhaps, except in 
some instance#,; sp good, which were more or less perfectly used, 
according to the opportunities of the writer. Their earlier docu¬ 
ments were, like part of pur older chronicles, founded only upon 
still earlier songs, which had long, lived in the memory of the 
people—but all are now lost, and it has been the aim of late* 
writers on Roman history to cpnjecture^from the notices of these 
who saw them and used them, what was the nature, the authenticity, 
and the spirit of those records. If all our records were destroyed, 
and only the works of our historians were preserved, some new 
Niebuhr would have to pursue the same process, and would find * 
the same difficulties in arriving at truth, or at an approximation 
towards it. For, in the lystones of our forefathers which we now 
possess, there are equal, if not greater, errors and misrepresenta¬ 
tions than in the histories of ancient Rome—not only are facts 
wrongly stated in hundreds of instances, but the very spirit of the 
times is misunderstood, and all our historians abound with errors 
not much less than as though some future historian should represent . 
the Radicals of our day as sticklers for the aristocracy, and should, 
at the same time, condemn our Conservatives as lawless wretches 
who sought openly the destruction of church and state. Equal 
and similar misrepresentations have long existed in our ancient 
histories. Therelwe had no public records to consult. But how 
are we sufficiently to.lament such errors in our own history, wh<yi 
we have hundreds of waggon-loads of records of every period- 
authentic documents of transactions under the hands and seals 
often of those who acted the chief parts in them,—documents 
which would set everything right i 

We mean, however, by no means to disparage the value of 
chronicles afid contemporary histories, although written by indi¬ 
viduals, themselves partial and prejudiced, ami often having no 
better authority than hearsay and common report for what they 
tell. They also possess a great and essential fail no. As the Rolls 
and other public records are necessary to verify and correct the 
Chronicles, so, without these latter,—which give us the regular 
chain of . events in their connection with each other, and which 
furnish us with very much information of a kind which, from their 
nature, the others could not contain,—rit would be often impot¬ 
able to understand, and always impossible to reduce into a con¬ 
sistent narrative, the unconnected entries of the rolls, and the 
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statements of the letters and other state-papers which were written 
for those who had before their eyes the events in all their reality. 
Moreover, from the individual and unconnected nature of those 
records, here and there in the course of centuries one (sometimes 
unfortunately more) has* perished, and, the chain being thus 
broken, the chronicles, the only records we have left, can alone 
help us out. In the earlier times, too,—as in England till the 
twelfth century, and in France to a much later period,—they are 
almost the only historical documents ,we have. From their more 
inviting form, and their extent, these were, as might be expected, 
the first historical records that were printed by those who pub¬ 
lished them, in a great measure, for books of general reading; and 
tlfe Duchesnes, the Camdens, the Spelmans, the Gales, and a 
host of other writers, have merited well by their labours in this 
field. Nor must we forget the noble works of the Benedictines 
of Sainte-Maur. 

During the seventeenth century, the value of the public records 
for historical purposes was beginning* to be duly felt, from the 
circumstance that men who were best able to appreciate them, 
and who were themselves distinguished by their historical labours, 
were then placed in positions that gave them easy access to the 
repositories in which they were laid up. It was the century in 
* which, in England at least, more enlarged feelings and views took 
root; and, as those views expanded, there arose simultaneously, 
early in the last century, both in England and France, an eager 
desire for the publication of the national records. Its first result 
in this country was the celebrated collection of the Fader a by 
Rymer, which was followed by the appointment of a commission, 
that continued its researches into the naturo and condition of our 
domestic records for many years. The French government was 
pursuing a somewhat similar course. In 1723, appeared the first 
volume, in folio, of the important collection of the Ordonnances 
des Hois de France de la Troisidme Race , collected and edited by 
M. de Lattri&re, a learned Parisian lawyer. M. de Lauri£re had 
prepared the second volume of this great work, but* he died be¬ 
fore its completion, and it was printed under the care of M. Se- 
cousse, who also edited the six following volumes, and prepared 
.the ninth. This last, however, was not published till after his 
death, when It was edited by M. de Villevault, who, in conjunc¬ 
tion with M. de Brquigny, one of the most learned palaeologists 
of his day, published the tenth volume in 1763. The eleventh 
and twelfth volumes were also published under the name of Ville- 
vault, and the six following were all the, work of Brfiquigny. It 
i|ifiad long been the desire of the French government to institute u 
1 search mto the English archives /or documents relating to the 
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history of France; and in 1764, during the peace, the Due dc 
_ Praslin, then iniuister for foreign affairs, despatched M. de Bre- 
quigny on a mission to London, accompanied by skilful assistants 
to aid in transcribing everything that was most valuable. r ilie- 
results of their labours, a rich harvest have not hitherto been 
used, and are deposited in the Itoyal Library at Paris. 

In the two countries, indeed, the national records are, and have 
been, in a widely different condition. The public archives of 
Frauce are extremely poor in* ancient documents. The earlier 
state records of that country, from the little care which has for¬ 
merly been taken of them, from the convulsions which have so- 
often agitated the kingdom, from the wjint of a fixed repository 
for their preservation in the earlier ^mes, have been almost^d! 
destroyed or dispersed. History tells us how, at the battle of 
Belle-Foye in 1 194, when Philippe-Auguste was surprised by 
Richard I., the whole of the national archives of France, which* 
were then carried about with the court, were captured by the 
English; and it was an important charter of Philippe's, lost on 
that day, and supposed to be preserved in the archives of the 
English Exchequer, that formed a grand object of M. de Bre- 
quigny's inquiries. It is probable, however, that in England little 
care was taken to preserve the foreign records which conquest 
threw into our hands, and it w'ould, indeed, be a vain hope, that 
of finding much of the plunder at the preseut day.* But a few 
circumstances related in the histories have led the French antiqua¬ 
rians iuto the error of supposing that everything of this kind, 
which is not in Frauce, must be in England,—an error which 
has perhaps beeiy perpetuated by the mystery that has hung over 
the contents of our record offices. The fame of the Tower and 
its marvellous treasures, amongst our continental neighbours, is 
incredible. We ourselves have known an instance where a French 
gentleman paid a visit to the Record Office in the Tower with an 
urgent entreaty to be allowed a sight of a document which he 
understood to be preserved there—that document was the origi¬ 
nal copy of ■Csesar’s Commentaries, in the hand-writing of its 
author! Our neighbours have generally a very erroneous idea of 
the nature of the Tower manuscripts—-they do not seem willing 
to conceive the notion fhat they are entirely state records. 

By the causes just alluded to, and by the revolution of 1793* 
which dispersed so many of the smaller and provincial archives, 
the number of the ancient records of France has been greatly 

* We have some few manuscripts which ore knuwn to have been brought into Eng¬ 
land during our wars in France. The royal MS. 19, D. II. in the British Museum, 
as an ancient note in it tails ns, ** fair pci* one le Roy de FfraXince & la britaille do 
Peyters.” 
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diminished. The archives of the public offices generally reach 
only as far back as the middle of the seventeenth century. The . 
Blisters of the Parliament, now deposited in the beautiful Sainte 
Chapelle (Section judiciaire des Archives du Royaume), are the 
oldest regular series of records. They commence by a set of 
ancient registers, not very numerous, classed under the title of 
otim , which go as far back as the time of St. Louis, about the 
middle of the thirteenth century. 

In England the case is entirely different. We have, among the 
records themselves, documents of different periods, which show 
'how, in the earliest times, they were guarded with the greatest 
care. In the thirteenth*century they were spoken of as the 
,f people’s evidencesand many entries on the earlier Parliament 
Rolls show with what a jealous eye they were watched. In a 
general petition, in the parliament of the 46th Edward ill., the 
* commons request that all the records be carefully sought after, so 
that they may be produced on demand, whether their tenor be 
against the king or in his favour; 4 and we have at least one of 
the bonds which were made between the persons who quitted the 
office of keeper of the records in the Tower, and his successor, 
specifying exactly the number and date of the rolls and other 
documents which were in his care. Foreign invasion has for 
centuries been unknown to us; and it is probable that our civil 
wars did no great injury to the contents of our national archives 
—even in the violent convulsions of the seventeenth century, there 
were few walling to second the wild proposal of the fanatic Peters, 
that it was u very advisable to burn all the old records, yea, even 
those in the Tower, the monuments of tyratmji;” and they have 
descended to us mangled only by the injuries which they have 
sustained from neglect in the three last centuries, from consequent 
accidents, and from individual capacity. That they have suffered 
from this latter cause, we have evidence in at least ohe authenti¬ 
cated instance yet we look upon the charges brought against 

-fc.-.... .. — _— -—----- - - , 

* “ Item prie la commune, qe come recorder ct qeconque chose <to la court le roi 
de reson devoieut demurer ilieoqes pur perpetuel evidence et eide de touz panics a 
ycely, et de tonz ceux a qeux an nul manure its atteignent, quant meslicr lour fuist; et 
ja de novel refusent en la court nostre dit sire de serche ou exemplification faire des 
nulles rietia qe pom chief* en evidence encontre 1c rfSi, ou riesavantage de ly; Qe 
pietM ordeiner par CstaVut, qe serche et exe replication soient faitz as touz gent* de 
qeconque recorde qe les touche en ascun manere, auxi bieti dc ce qe chiet encontre le 
roi come unties gents.” 

The answer was, “ Le roi le voet.” 

t The following was a case in tire Star Chamber, " De termino Pasche, 15 Eliz.'’— 

“ Jmbezeling of Records. Lawrence Hollingshed comitted to Ihe Gatehouse and fyned 
at e u , ahd no# more hereafter to bee admitted to dealc in any office of like place fqir 
rSmbezeiing] the Records of the Tower to a greate number and importance, a tftotis£&« 
at the least, many of them touching her highness right to other foralgne country $§,hee 
being then serv* to, M r Heijnage, who hath the chaige of her Ma tlM Rccordea In the 
Tow r .”— Hargrave MS. No. 216, p, 312. 
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Milton and some of His contemporaries, of having committed this 
kind of plunder, as instances of the slander which was so abun¬ 
dantly propagated during the two following reigns. , • 

ft is not, indeed, without pride, that we look upon the regular 
series of our national records, continued generally, with but few 
lacunee , from the end of the twelfth, and beginning of the thir¬ 
teenth centuries, up to the present day. Thus, of our rolls, the 
Placita or Plea Rolls, preseigyed in the Chapter House, which, 
containing the chief pleadings and judgments in the king's court 
(curia regis), and before the justices itinerant, “ give the most 
important information upon every subject respecting which men 
wage legal war with each other,” begin* with the latter part of the 
twelfth century. The first of the Pipe Rolls is of the 31st HenTl.; 
with Hen. II. they begin to be very regular, and are so continued 
to the present time. We have also the chancellor’s duplicate^ 
of these rolls, though the series is not so complete, which, by the 
suggestion of the Record Commission, have been deposited in 
the British Museum. 5n the Tower, the grand repository of the 
earlier rolls, the Charter Rolls, containing grants of privileges, 
markets, fairs, &c. charters of incorporation, of land, and the like, 
begin with the first year of the reign of John: the Patent Rolls, 
of which Sir Harris Nicolas has observed, “ there is scarcely a 
subject connected with the history or government of this country, 
or with the most distinguished personages of the thirteenth, four¬ 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, which is not illustrated by them,” 
begin with the 3d of John: the Close Rolls, still more varied, 
begin with the 6th of the same reign: the Liberate Rolls, con¬ 
taining orders of* payment from the king’s treasury for an infinite 
variety* of purposes^ begin with the 2d of John (a.d. 1200): 
the Norman Rolls begin the same year: the Fine Rolls begin 
with the 6th of John: the Gascofi Rolls and the French Rolls 
both with * the 26th of that reign. These latter, with the 
Roman and Almaiu Rolls which commence a little later, are 
chiefly diplomatic. The Gascon and Norman Rolls contain 
entries relating to those provinces while under English domina¬ 
tion. We have a Mis® Roll of the 11th of John; and some 
other rolls of the san\p reign. Besides these, there are others 
which commence somewhat later, as the Welsh Rolls beginning 
with the 4th, and the Scotch Rolls beginning with the 10th 
Edw. I. * We say nothing of the mass of early documents of h 
different form, in the Tower; in the Chapter House; in the Aug- 
mentation Office, where the cartes antiques go back nearly to the 
Conquest; in the Pell Office; in the State Paper Office; fee. 

The Rolls of Parliament begin with 18 Edw. 1.* The collection 

c c 2 
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of" rolls in the Tower ends with the reign of Edw. IV., after 
which they have been deposited in the Rolls Chapel. 

The foregoing slight enumeration of the principal series of 
documents which are preserved in our public offices will give 
our readers an idea of the* mass of materials which exist, unused 
because hitherto inaccessible, for the compilation of a correct 
history o>f our country* The Gascon, Norman, and French Rolls, 
which were known only by most imperfect calendars, with the 
miscellaneous documents of the Tow^r and the Exchequer, were, 
after the archives of Philippe-Auguste, the grand object of Brc- 
quigny’s visit to England, and his account of the state in which 
lie found those records, soon after the middle of the last century, 
is Extremely interesting.* «He began with the “ Exchequer”:— 

“ The pieces preserved at the Exchequer arc divided into two classes, 
iThose which are In daily use, shut up in a great number of closets, are 
placed in fair order, and are well known to those who have the care of 
them. Those which are regarded as useless, are partly heaped together 
in a garret, in a mass about sixty feet long and four feet high; others 
are piled up without order in an obscure cabinet, covered with a thick 
lining of moist and stinking dust, a proof of the long repose in which 
they had been left, and which would seem sufficient to have damped 
eve^y wish to disturb them. 

(S I worked for three months in this kind of chaos, which 1 turned 
over without any scruple, for I had no fear of augmenting its disorder. 
The attendants, who always accompanied me, witnesses of the obstinacy 
with which I persisted ih this painful and disgusting work, regarded me 
with a smile of commiseration, persuaded of the uselessness of my 
researches. 

fn fact, amongst this immense mass of old parchments, the only 
pieces I found relating to France were ancient statements of tbfe receipt 
and disbursement of the revenues of some of our provinces formerly occu¬ 
pied by the English. However, as the vouchers were joined to these 
statements, many appeared to me to be of value in throwing light upon 
points of the ancient, administration of these provinces, in recalling 
the memory of usages how Forgotten, in clearing up the genealogies of 
our nobility, of which a part, particularly that of Guienne, was long 
attached to the Service of the kings of England. T transcribed a tolera¬ 
bly large number of these vouchers, and I made also extracts'from dif¬ 
ferent accounts of revenues of different parts qf France, in the fourteenth 
century, mere objects of curiosity.. For instance, in examining a bulky 
register pf the. duties of the Custom-House of Bordeaux in 1350,1 saw 
that that port, in the course of a year, a hundred and 

" ,i T? .'■ ■' T " 1 _I ’ ■ 1 

* It binot true* as has been reported, that there has been any loss sustains 
Tower records since tlie time Brfouigny visited them. On the contrary,,a ujjrapipfe 
of records i IiW been ^discovered and sorted of which he knew nothing, and ute ifoly 
injuries which the others have sustained is probably that occasioned by the fte^jent 
ablutions to which he confesses that he had recourse. V;\ 
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. forty-one ships, laden with thirteen thousand tour hundred ami twenty- 
• nine tuns of wine, which had produced, in custom-house duties, five 
thousand one hundred and four pounds and sixteen pence, money of 
Bordeaux.” . ! , 

After having made some more valuable collections from the 
manuscripts contained hi old chests at the “ Exchequer,” Br 6 quiguy 
repaired to the British Museum, whose manuscripts yielded him 
3 rich harvest of letters, as ^ell as of charters and original acts 
of great interest. Lastly, Jie repaired to the Tower.— 


Cl I hasten to the most celebrated and the least accessible of the depfitg, 
of London, the only one I had now to visit-—-the archives of the Tower, 
Th, Carte asserted that these archives ^contained no other pieces re¬ 
lating to our history, except the entries tra the Gascon, Norman,"find 
French rolls $ and it was my intention to confine myself to the transcrip¬ 
tion of the most essential of these, but I learnt, with as much joy as 
surprise, that there were also twelve very bulky parcels of titles whiclf 
concerned France, of which there, had never been made a catalogue, and 
which I might consider as Jj it her to unknown, 

“ These parcels, as far as I could judge by my eye, appeared each to 
contain at least five or six hUiAed documents j but they were in the 
greatest disorder, and in the most deplorable condition: all equally thrown 
together without cave, crumpled in a thousand, folds, delivered to the 
worms, to the dust, to the fermentation which the natural humidity of 
parchment produces: part were considerably damaged, and the writing 
in particular so defaced, that, without the continual ablutions which were 
permitted me, the sight of these riches would only have served to make 
me regret thejr loss. 

“ 1 can here only give a general idea of them. I at first perceived 
about forty original letters of St. Louis, of the queen Blanche his mother, 
of the queen Marguerite bis wife, and of several princes of his blood ; 
fifty-five of the French kings Philippc-le-Haldq Fhilippe-le-Bel, Pfci- 
Jippe-lc-Long, Louis-le-Hulin, Charles-le-Bel; the minutes of the 
answers of .Henry III., king of England, of hiS wife Bleanore of Pro¬ 
vence, and of the three first Edwards. 


rt I found several very curious letters, written In Syria in the thirteenth 
century, on the position of the affairs of the Christians in the East, in 
which our ancestors then took so great a,part; a list of the grand¬ 
masters of the Templars, of whichwe had not an exact series, and which 
was made in 1347, a very short time after, the destruction of that order. 

“ I found several orcfonnauces of Philippe-le^Hardi, of Philippe-le- 
Bel, of Philippe of Valois. * * # \ , * 

“ t found such numerous memoirs on the differences between the 
kings of France and England during three centuries, that one|pight, 
them alone, compose a very detailed history of the fatal quarrels 
,,^jli^|v ! «d’h)ng exhausted England and-devastated France. 

a prodigious quantity of petitions of the cities 
W^j§e|rrench provinces which had passed under the English dd|aination 4 
Their ancient privileges, or those which they desired to obtain, are gene- 
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rally stated, and the answer of the prince is at the foot of the petition. 
Thus these acts establish at once two things of importance—the anti¬ 
quity of tbe rights which the new master confirmed, and the origin of 
those' which he granted." 

During the latter part of the last century, we must not look for 
much attention paid to the national records in France. In Eng¬ 
land, though generally the records were most grievously neglected, 
measures were pursued by government for the publication of $ 
few, and the Doomsday Survey was Chosen to begin with. In 
those days, however, such measures were not pursued with much 
spirit: in 1767 was given the royal order for the printing of 
Doomsday Book; in 1770*the work was begun, and not till 178& 
waS it completed—that is,*sixteen years after the order for its 
publication! In the last year of the century began to be shown 
a wish for more vigorous measures for the preservation of the 
contents of our public offices—a committee of the House of 
Commons was appointed to examine the condition of the records 
of the nation, and tp devise measures foranaking them more pub¬ 
lic, Circulars of questions were tmnsmitted to the keepers of all 
offices of public records throughouTthe kingdom, and the answers, 
which are printed in the Report, furnished a certain degree of in¬ 
formation. But in this point the work of the committee was very 
incomplete, and a capital error was committed at the first outset, 
in trusting to the information of persons on the spot, instead of 
sending competent persons to examine everything. The conse¬ 
quence of this was, that everybody sent the minimum of informa¬ 
tion, and in many instances that minimum was rendered doubly 
unsatisfactory by thendncompetency of the person who communi¬ 
cated it. In one instance, the keeper of the cathedral records 
confessed honestly enough his incapability of reading or decipher¬ 
ing the documents which were committed to his charge. Another 
evil, equally great, was that everybody stuck so close to the letter 
of their directions, that nine-tenths of wbat really formed an im¬ 
portant part of our national records were unnoticed. r Of this we 
have lamentable proof in the insignificant returns from the univer- 
slties, and from most of the cathedrals. ‘ 

• This same year (1800), on. a petition qf the House of Com¬ 
mons founded upon the report of their committee, a Commission 
was appointed b^ the king, for the purpose of Carrying info effect 
the/^figasur^'^ii^^ey.h^d reootnmeiidedj,'namely, the, 
meOtfof the places 'WOfe^and'-'crff the circumstances " 

s&Bffed, and more especially the r '-■***•* ^ 

,,.t v; .™..„.J>feoo^ds Cud calendars of 

m greatest importance. After 
“ .t lemt had theetfot of increaHog tpF^' 
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ledge of* end interest in, our state records, and which bad thus had 
some share in raising up those who were to show its defects, this 
Commission became an object of great and general dissatisfaction. 
During that period, as might have been expected, a certain num¬ 
ber of volumes had been published,* but they were neither so 
numerous, nor, in many cases, so accurately edited, as they ought 
to have been, when we consider that during that period a sum of 
,£350,000 sterling had been expended. In fact, the public money 
had been squandered most extravagantly; the editing of records 
had become a kind of sinecure; and the volumes which were 
produced, after all the money which had been throw n away under 
the heads of transcribing, editing, collating and correcting^can 
seldom be used with any confidendfe. Early in 1831, the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Old Commission were made a subject of public 
inquiry, which ended in its being replaced by a N cw Commissioij, 
with modified, and, in some cases, more extensive, powers. 

The condition of the records in France had now again begun 
to occupy the attention*of the French government. In a Report, 
dated 31 December, 1833, the minister of public instruction, 
M. Guizot, proposed to the king the formation of a commission 
under the surveillance of his department, whose object should be 
to publish the inedited documents illustrative of the history of 
France, which lay buried in the archives and libraries of the 
kingdom.— 


“ For about fifteen years," he said in this Report, “ the study of the 
sources of history has resumed a new activity. Men possessed of a 
clear-sighted intellect, of uncommon knowledge, and of laborious perse¬ 
verance, have penetrated some into the vast depot of the archives of the 
kingdom; others into the manuscript collections of the Royal Librgryj 
some have carried their researches as far as the libraries and archives of 
the departments., In every instanee, the first attempt, in rummaging 
completely*at hazard, showed that great treasures have remained buried 
in them. The efforts were redoubled, and were quickly crowned by dis¬ 
coveries as important as they were unexpected, by true revelation?, which 
throw a new light on different events, hn particular ages, of our history* 
to that degree that we may perhaps be allowed to presume, that the 
manuscripts and original monuments which have been hitbertobrought 
to light scarcely surpass in number and importance those which have 
remained inedited. : * * 

M It ’ is in the power of the government atone* in my opinion, to ac¬ 
complish the great work of a general pupHcation of all the hnipprjgnt 
,$nd,yj|ifcbertq inedited materials for the history of oqr cc(up%j5> r r 

possesses the resoprCes of every kind whic^^fls jryit 
•^|lipfe ,: ’ifeqUims.r, T/leaveput of the question fhe 
which wouldbenecesSaryfor it* hut, 

‘jjrafim of these precious legacies of past ages, ihfc ckin 

a publication with a mass of materials Which : J frivdte indi« 
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victuals might labour in vain to obtain. It is a liberal work, anil worthy 
of the patronage which "youh majesty affords to the propagation of pub¬ 
lic instruction and the diffusion'of light. 

“ Hut each day of delay renders the task more difficult; not only are 
traditions disappearing, and thus depriving us of many means of com* 
pleting and interpreting the written testimonies; but the monuments 
themselves are becoming materially injured. There are many deposito¬ 
ries, more particularly in the departments, where the more ancient pieces 
are disappearing or becoming illegibly for want of necessary care. I 
think it therefore urgent that the enterpriztf should be put into execution, 
syul that it receive at once a sufficiently great extension.” 

The proposals of the minister were at once embraced by the 
king. M. Guizot began to^lay the foundations of a full and ex¬ 
tensive collection of every kind of important historical document; 
a commission was formed, and a grant of 120,000 francs was 
toted in the budget to be devoted to this purpose. In the No¬ 
vember of 183J, M. Guizot addressed a circular to the prefects 
of the departments, requesting from each a precise and detailed 
account of the situation and contents of the libraries and archives 


of his province, both with a view to improving and regulating 
their administration and funds, and of ascertaining and making 
available the documents which they might contain. With a simi¬ 
lar object, a few months later (July, 1834), a circular was ad¬ 
dressed to the academies and societies oi* learned men which had 


been formed in the provincial towns. In this latter mouth, a 
committee was formed, under the presidency of the minister, to 
inspect and direct the details of the undertaking, which was to 
meet at least once every fortnight. The members of this com¬ 
mittee were all men distinguished by their historical .know¬ 
ledge and writings: MM. Villemain, Daunotl, Naudct, Guerard, 
jVlignet, Champollion-Figeac, Fauriel, Vitet, Jules llesnoyers, 
Granier de Cassagnac, and Falfot, who was to act as secretary. 
In November, 1834, M. Guizot presented to the king a Report 
more peculiarly confined to the Commission Historique, in which 
he dwelt at some length on its objects,'and on the steps which 
had already been taken tb carry them into effect, end described 
several important publications Which bad already been Com¬ 
menced. Tjie vigour an^ activity of M. Cfoizot’s Commission, at 
its commencement, pr$$efi'rii a Strong contrastdo the proceeding's 
of. out!' first Recp^d^;^dmm|is'ion v Tjie minister’s lastReport, 
dated the 2d mrnouneed “the, 1 completion'/;*!' 

fdnr' the titles of about 

seven !>*&« and in a greater or 

asi many which were ?ti prepa-, 
: chainber wait only called uponfor a- 

gpK' of les9thanof5GOO a year. ’ •'» 
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M» Guizot’s first anxiety was to examine the collections in the 
' provinces, because their existence and preservation was always 
the most precarious, and their contents the least known. In,his 
Report of Nov. 1834, he observes— 

“ In Paris, and certain towns, few in* number, the archives are 
methodically classed, and exact inventories of the pieces deposited in 
them have been composed, but everywhere else reign disorder and 
confusion. At the epoch of the evolutionary troubles, a vast quantity 
of documents, till then preserved in the ancient monasteries, in the 
castles, or in the archives of the commons, were at once delivered up 
to plunder and devastation. Heaps of papers and parchments, trans-* 
ported to the neighbouring municipalities, jvere thrown carelessly into 
barns or deserted halls; in several places even the remembrano* of 
these translations, made negligently and without formalities, is lost. 
Hence the generally established opinion which has become, as we may 
say, tradition in many departments, that everything perished in those* 
times of agitation. Yet it is certain, that we may still recover a con¬ 
siderable part of the ancient archives, especially in the episcopal towns 
and in those where the parliament was held, and that a mass of im¬ 
portant documents has been saved and restored to the towns, when, at 
a later period, a.conservative authority caused to be deposited in the 
chief places of the districts the wrecks of the ancient abbeys, con¬ 
founded with the charters and other authentic monuments.” 

In France, almost every town of any consequence possesses 
its municipal archives and library. In a few instances their con¬ 
tents had been tolerably well arranged and catalogued, but in by 
far the greater number they lay in confusion and neglect. Those 
who had the care of them were in general totally unfit for the 
task, and we have heard of an instance where the office of town 
librarian and keeper*of the records was disputed between a sheye- 
maker and, we think, an intikfeper, and in another case a similar 
office had been given to a bookbinder, oil account of the sup¬ 
posed necessary connection of his trade with literature, and after 
his death it was found that. what had. been, noble volumes of 
MSS. on vellum were reduced, to mere covers, whose contents 
had strengthened the back of many a goodly volume which had 
passed through the librarian’s shop, M. Guizot hoped to raise 
in the municipal authorities some emulation of preserving and 
collecting their records; he established a Correspondence with 
such; persons in the provinces as were, capable of examining and 
appreciating the documents themselves, and where no such per¬ 
sons could be found he supplied their place by archaeologists 
from Paris. Lists were also cn’CulatCd of the places Where 
records had existed before ,tub, revolution, which wouM^s^/jo 
point out the probably position whe je such us vv h*d itidtcjffeen 
destroyed might be sought. 
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In some of the towns were formed branch commissions, a$ at 
Besttngou. The public library of Besan^on is the deposits of 
tlw* vast collection of papers of the cardinal Perrenot de Gran- 
velle, principal, minister of Charles V. and Philippe II., consist¬ 
ing of his correspondence, of the notes of his agents, and of all 
the pieces relative to his administration in the Low Countries 
and in the kingdom of Naples, These papers have been sub¬ 
jected to a complete analysis, and,, the more valuable are now in 
preparation for the press. * 

„ “ The rich and precious archives of the ancient counts of Flanders 

are preserved at Lille: they contain documents whose date goes back 
as far as the eleventh century. I am taking measures, in concert with 
the prefet du Nord, to cauSe these archives to be explored, and to 
select those documents which may appear worthy* of publication. 

“ The remains of the ancient archives of Roussillon are preserved at 
* Perpignan. Among them will be found interesting information re¬ 
lating to the history of that province and to that of the relations be¬ 
tween the kings of France and those of Aragon. Numerous spoliations 
and a long neglect, from which these archives have at length been 
preserved by the zeal of the librarian of the town of Perpignan, have 
not so impoverished them hut that they may yet offer important docu¬ 
ments. 

“ To Poitiers, where are deposited the archives of the ancient pro¬ 
vince of Aquitaine, I have sent, with the title of archivist of the town, 
M. Redet, one of the most distinguished pupils of the Ecole des Chartes. 
M. Chelles, of the same school, has in like manner been sent to Lyons 
with the same title .”—Report of Nov. 1834. 


In his last Report, M. Guizot reverts again to the researches 
which were carried on in the departments— 

Already the greater part of the libraries, of collection of archives, 
have been carefully explored. The correspondents of my ministry 
have been assisted in their researches by the persons vyhom 1 have 
sent into different places, and by a great number of learned men, who 
have offered themselves voluntarily to the administration. Several 
general and municipal councils have voted extraordinary funds to be 
applied to the purpose of cataloguing and classifying their archives. 
¥t * * a. a . . * ■' , a 


w Dr, Leglay, one of my most active and ipteUigent correspondents, 
has been employed in bringing to light the rich depots of the department 
du Nord and particularly t^s^ .pi LiUe and Cambrai. He has con¬ 
tinued the inventories which were compiled with sp mueh care by the 
Godefroys before 1789; be has tainted out, in the Catalogue.pf the 
Manuscripts of, Cambrai, two manters of the chronicle of I 
which are pot found in the printed edition; iafcily, he has 

-which appear tp he worthy df attention, v 

• a gentleman of Hainaut, who served m the army of 
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the Baron de Vuverden, containing a mass of interesting and inedited 
■ information concerning the public affairs of the seventeenth century. 

“ Messrs. Kedet and de la Fontenelle have explored the archives />f 
Poitiers, M. Moreau those of Saintes, M. Maillet those of Rennes, 
M. Monniers those of the Jura. Similar labours have been com¬ 
menced by M. Mermet at Vienne in the Dauphinc; by M. Ollivier 
at Valence, by M. Morelletat Albi, by M. de Formeville at Lisieux, 
by M. Maillard de Chambure at Dijon and at Semur. Various manu¬ 
scripts and curious documents deposited in the library of Lyons have 
been pointed out and examined by Messrs. Monin and Pericault. 

“ At the same time that the correspondents of the ministry were, 
employed at certain stations in seeking inedited monuments relative to 
the history of their towns or of their ancient provinces, several journeys 
were undertaken by my orders both in Fiance and abroad. **’ 

“ M. Weiss was charged with an excursion in the departments of 
Doubs and Jura, for the purpose of examining all the public or private 
collections of books or manuscripts. * 

“ M. Michelet has visited all the collections which occur from 


Poitiers to Bayonne, from Pau to Toulouse and Montauban, from 
Cahors to Bourges and Orleans. The result of his investigations has 
been given in a long Report which he presented to me on his return. 

u M. Granier de Cassagnac, in a visit to the South of France, placed 
himself in personal relation with the correspondents of my ministry in 
all the towns through which he passed, and he examined the state of 
the depots in which they were employed, the results which up to the 
present moment they have obtained, the direction which it will be 
desirable to give to their ulterior researches, and the means which can 
be placed at their disposal to aid them in their labours.” 

Thus the examination of the provincial libraries and archives 
has in France already produced very beneficial results, and has 
furnishtd several works now in the course of publication. \\ r e 
think that our own commission has too much neglected the 
country libraries and archives; for, though from many circum¬ 
stances they are not so promising as were those of France, and 
we would not willingly have any of the valuable works which 
have been carried on in the, national archives of the metropolis, 
the Tower, the Museum* the Chapter House, &c., neglected for 
the more doubtful results which a search in the provincial depots 
might furnish, we sti(J believe that there remains much to be 
gathered.* The numerous libraries of, th^ universities are ricji 
m manuscripts of which the burger portion is to all useful pur¬ 
poses entirely unknown. It is probable that they would nest 
furnish raanyworks of which the publication would come within 
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the present plan of the Record Connnission.whose obyjcts, from 
tiie vast mass of materials of a more decided, character which 
exist in England, must necessarily, for a time at least, be very 
much circumscribed. Perhaps all that we have a right to expect 
of the Commission is a, tdlerably accurate catalogue of the most 
important historical manuscripts preserved in the'universities. 
Yet we confess that we look forward to something more. 
Wc have long been in the habit # of reading the manuscripts of 
one pf our universities, and we know how valuable are the short 
scraps and notes of an historical nature with which they abound, 
notes written down by contemporaries more or less interested in 
th^events, and which oft&n supply circumstances of history that 
are nowhere else to be fouhd. We desire fervently to see a cata¬ 
logue, wherein all the larger historical manuscripts shall be care- 
,fully and accurately described, and wherein everything ofjthe kind 
to which we have just alluded shall be printed at lefi^tli. The 
value of such a work ijiay he easily conceived, and the task is 
by no means so difficult" or so great as at first sight it may seem 
to be. 

There is another class of historical documents which the pro¬ 
vincial libraries may afford, documents of a very high value,-—we 
mean ancient correspondence. Both the Commission Historique 
and the Record Commission have shown their esteem for such 
material. As family correspondence, what can be a more in¬ 
teresting and more valuable illustration of the history and public 
feeling of a somewhat remote period than the Paston Papers, 
of which five quarto volumes have been published. And we 
believe that much correspondence, and that of a more public 
character than the letters of the Paston family, still lies con¬ 
cealed in different parts of England. In an ancient family 
residence in the county of Di/rharu, a tradition had long existed 
that there were somewhere concealed in it important' documents 
relating to the great rebellion of the north in the reign of Eliza¬ 
beth.' It had been so long repeated, that it began to be looked 
on as a mere tradition, when a gentleman acquainted with the 
family resolved one day to make a complete search after the sup¬ 
posed historical treasures of the house. .Every corner was care¬ 
fully examined, and the enterprise was on the point of being re¬ 
linquished in despair, when curiosity attracted their attention to 
an old strong box, which was thrownaside among the lumber, 
and which had no appearance of having been opened for cen¬ 
turies. It was now at last opened, and was found to be full of 
documents, extensive correspondence of the time of Elizabeth, 
with many royal letters; they related chiefly tb the rebellion, atld 
there were interesting diaries by people concerned or nearly 
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interested in it. The gentleman to whom we owe the discovery 
of these relief is Sir Cuthbert Sharpe, Who we believe has now 
in the press a history-of the northern rebellion of 15(39, bhiefly 
founded upon them. 

After the universities^ the most important, probably, of all our 
provincial archives are those of the cathedrals, and there is the 
greater necessity ot making an immediate inquiry into the nature 
and condition of the documents preserved there, because they 
have in so many cases and so tong been left in a state of the most 
deplorable neglect. Every one who has read Gunton’s History 
knows what a beautiful collection of manuscripts the cathedral 
of Peterborough formerly possessed. jVe had ourselves, no long 
time ago, occasion to make inquiries, after certain manuscripts 
which we believed to exist there, and to our surprise we were in¬ 
formed that there was hot a single manuscript on vellum left, that 
a few paper manuscripts were all that remained. Of course this* 
information did not apply to the muniments, among which is the 
precious “ Liber Swanti^m,” containing the life of the Saxon hero 
Hereward, which the writer is at present editing from a transcript 
that was formerly made for the antiquarian Gale. Here, it is 
supposed that many of the treasures of Peterborough library 
have found their way into private collections. The cathedral of 
Lincoln contains many valuable records and other manuscripts, 
so do those of Worcester and Hereford and Exeter, and many 
others, and the rich library at Durham is well known, many of 
whose treasures are likely to be made public by the meritorious 
efforts of the Surtees Society. 

Many important documents are lurking in private repositories in 
our provinces. How many valuable chartularies of monasteries 
have been bought and sold, of late years! Some have been rescued 
from the most obscure comers—even, we believe in one instance, 
from the ahop of a dealer in miscellaneous curiosities. The 
archives of the castles were dispersed at a much later period 
than those of the monasteries. The last guardians of Ludlow 
Castle, the tmeient court of the marches of Wales, were obscure 
persons who enriched themselves upon the plunder and sale even 
of its furniture and ornaments, and tradition points out private 
individuals of the county as the possessors of many important 
records which formed part of the spoils. Some rather early rofts 
and other documents which formerly belonged to some of the 
Welsh castles gnd, municipalities lately passed through our own 
hands., We consider it the duty of a Record Commission to 
look carefully into such things—they should use their judgment 
•in printing that which is most necessary, but .they should leave 
nothing unknown. We thipk, indeed, that the government should 
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cause diligent inquiries to be made after the records which are . 
not deposited in public offices, that a report should be obtained 
stating their nature and situation, and the possibility of collecting 
them. It must not be forgotten that a large portion of the most 
valuable of the Admiralty documents now line the shaves of the 
Pepysian library at Cambridge. It is by no means creditable 
to our government that the important collection of the records of 
the ancient abbey of Battle should not have been, ere this, de¬ 
posited in some place of safety, and, their value as legal docu¬ 
ments properly attested, 

° We would willingly suggest to the consideration of our Record 
Commission, the propriety of publishing the whole or, at least, 
a selection of our monastic cliartularies. Their great historical 
value is well known to all who have read the history of our con¬ 
stitution by Sir Francis Palstave, who has given some most 
‘ interesting illustrations from those of Battle, Abingdon, Caen, 8tc. 
The chartulary of the abbey of Barnewell contains much valua¬ 
ble and curious information relating to k . the earlier history of the 
university of Cambridge. Many ehartularies are preserved in the 
British Museum, many are fou#d in the libraries of the univer¬ 
sities, and many are, as we may say, scattered over the world. 

Although we woulditoot desire our Record Commission to 
neglect any of its publications by incurring the expenses neces¬ 
sary to a complete and satisfactory inquiry into the contents of 
the provincial libraries, we still think that those libraries, even for 
their intrinsic value, have claims to their attention before those 
of the libraries of other lands. We look, indeed, with some dis¬ 
satisfaction on any money expended upon foreign correspondence, 
because we cannot see any proportionate advantages^ which 
are likely to be obtained by it. In this respect, the French 
Commission hold a position entirely differing from our own, both 
because the records of France have been scattered over Europe, 
and because the objects of that commission embrace in a great 
degree the history of literature and philosophy, of which the do¬ 
cuments are naturally more widely dispersed. It*was on this 
account* that M. Guizot sought to establish a connection with the 
historians of foreign countries, and that mpre particularly in Eng- 
hind, whither, as earty as V$ie August of 1833, he sent M.Francisque 
Michel, a gentleman so well known by his publications of the 
early French and Norman literature. The first and grand object 
of M. Michel’s mission was the transcription of the large metri¬ 
cal history of Normandy, written in the twelfth century by Benoit 
de Sainte-More; but his general objects were more' of a literary 
than historical character. It is, however, not easy to draw aft 
exact line between what is historical and what is merely literary 

in the writirsgs of these remote ages, and many of the publications 
• 
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, which have already arisen from M. Michel’s researches, which 
. were confined to London, Cambridge, and Oxford, are equally 
valuable in whichever point of view we regard them. One of 
the most important results of his mission will be the two volmhes 
of inedite$ documents relating to the N.orman Conquest of Eng¬ 
land, of which the first has lately been published. 

The volumes of the collection of the Commission IJistorique t 
which are now finished, partake more of, the nature of our State 
Papers than of the general publications of our Record Com¬ 
mission. While they wan! nothing of the severe accuracy of 
state documents, they still possess a sufficient interest for the* 
general reader. Three volumes only have been actually pub¬ 
lished ; a fourth waits, wG believe, for the completion of a volume 
of folio maps, which are to illustrate it. 

The first volume of the series is a dia$ of the proceedings of 
the States General of France, held at Tours in 1484, drawn up* 
by John Masselin, an ecclesiastic and one of the deputies for 
Rouen, who by his zeal ?nd talents acted a very prominent part 
on the occasion. The abuses and disorders which had crept into 
every part of the state during the reign of the ninth Louis, and 
the feebleness of the government which immediately followed his 
death on the elevation of a minor to the throne, rendered it neces¬ 
sary to call together the representatives of the three estates of the 
kingdom; and their proceedings, which Masselin has given at 
full length, afford us an interesting picture of the little immediate 
good which arose from the endeavours of men who, from the 
circumstance of their labours and counsel being so rarely called 
for, were not accustomed to state business, and who therefore 
were nt>t skilful enough to make their endeavours efficient by 
unity of action. The chancellor of the kingdom opens the par¬ 
liament by a sufficiently long and sententious address, well larded 
with quotations from ancient authors, in which he enters most 
fully into the praise of the nobleness and authority of their new 
king, mixed up with flattery of the deputies on the score of the 
tried loyaltjfand obedience of his subjects, not without some 
bitter reflections on what he considers the wicked inconstancy of 
the Commons of England.* 

.«* Nowhere do we read that even for a single *day either inconstancy 
of mind, or the too great severity of the royal orders, or the victories 
of the enemy, or any extent of evils, have constrained the people of 


* In another place the Normuns pay a high compliment to the moderation of the 
English, in their wars,—” What disorders of war will you compare to so great a de¬ 
solation ? Would you speak-of the English? They did not burn our towns like the 
Burgundians; they did not plunder; they did not kill or take your people; they 
sought only to retain the country, not to destroy it.”—p. 554. 
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France to be faithless to their kings. Quite the contrary! the people 
have been ever ready to run to arms with all their might, and evento 
die willingly, if fate so ordained. The greatest difficulty become* easy, 
when it is a question of defending the person, or obeying theoMers of 
their sovereign. Your histories of the French are full of ekahifiles of 
faithfulness and constancy 4 } whereas, let us open the cTl-onicles of 
foreign nations, and we often see princes abandoned by their subjects 
for the slightest cause. Insomuch, that had I come to cite special 
proofs of your devotement to princes, and of the treasons of others, 
truly a whole day would have been sib nothing. Let it suffice to men¬ 
tion our neighbours, the English. Consider, I pray you, the events 
*which have occured in that country since the death of King Edward. 
Look at his children, murdered with impunity, in spite of their age 
good qualities} and the crown given to the assassin by the favour 
v of the people! And if we ascend higher into the past history of that 
nation, it will appear tfet scarcely two or three at most of her kings 
t ,have been allowed to mount the throne quietly and without revolu¬ 
tions, so much she loveth to change the reigning families, and to desert 
the legitimate heirs. We read even that since the time when the first 
William conquered that country, they aye at the ninth change of 
dynasty, and, to date from the beginning of their monarchy, it is the 
twenty-sixth. No one, doubtless, will reproach the faithful French 
with such inconstancy and such a mass of crimes.”—p. 36. 

Without doubt the chancellor dated the commencement of our 
monarchy from the days of ancient Brute. 

The discourse, of the chancellor was followed next day by the 
solemn administration of the mass and a sermon, in which “ among 
other things the preacher commended the innocence of the king, 
which, like a canvass, clean, polished, and white, is given us to 
paint upon, and that it was necessary above all things to take cat e 
lljat no stain or false colours should touch it; for, as one spot of 
dirt is enough to spoil a white wall, so the least stain of sin soils 
and destroys innocence. But it ought to he painted and adorned 
with true and noble colours, with gold and silver, with purple 
and azure, that is, with the four cardinal and royal virtues, fie 
preached long upon this theme.” When the deputies met on 
business, their first care was to divide themselves ‘into six divi¬ 
sions, for the. sake of avoiding confusion, which six divisions were 
each to deliberate separately, their several resolutions to be after¬ 
wards compared together by a council composed 0 / a certain 
number.or persons from each. Their choice of a president was 
not very happy, and die honest spirit of Masselin breaks out 
more than once into indignation against his conduct.* At first, 

* The president, it weens, was guilty of revealing the secrets of the assembly to the 
nobles. On one oecestynMasseUu lets slip the following threat. “ Censura, plane 
dicara, deorinua prsesideufi et quidatn alii profecto digni sunt, seutientque citlaiuum, Si 
post haac non reclius atobulent. See particularly pp, 114—120 
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though there was much want of agreement in their deliberations, 
thhigs went on very fairly; the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon 
ehcdl$raged and flattered the commons, doubtless with their own 
particular views: but, when the zeal of the deputies began to give 
umbraggf to the party in power, the* latter began to show that 
their only object was to deceive them, to obtain their money, and 
then to treat them with disrespect. In one instance their repug¬ 
nance to agree to what they considered the exorbitant demands 
of the court upon their pyrsls drew upon them gross insult, and 
the person who uttered it is supposed to have been the Duke of 
Bourbon himself— 

** I,” said he, “ know well the manner^ of clowns. If they at? not 
sufficiently oppressed with burthens, they soon become insolent! If 
therefore you relieve them entirely of this tax of iailles, they will im¬ 
mediately show themselves, mutually and towards their lords, rebeV 
lious and intolerable; thus they ought not to be allowed to know 
liberty, but only subjection. For my part, I consider this tax as die 
strongest chain by which they can be bridled. 

“ Strange discourse!” observes John Masselin, u and unworthy to 
be uttered by so eminent a person! But in liis mind, as is commonly 
the case with old men, his covetousness had increased with his age, 
and he appeared to fear the diminution of his pension/*—p. 420. 

The deputies, however, showed much spirit, and, when their 
labours were ended, separated with anything but satisfaction. 
One, a bold and zealous theologian, gave vent to his feelings 
before the chancellor in no measured terms— 

“ After they hpve obtained our consent for the raising of money, 
there is no longer any doubt that we are cajoled; it is clear that every¬ 
thing has been treated with contempt, both the demands inserted in 
our cahie>\ and our Anal resolutions, and the limits which we have 
established* As for the money, they have only granted us one point, 
namely, that the tax shall no longer be called a tailte, but in future a 
free grant, as though our labours and the good of the state were but 
an affair of 14 ’ords. Truly we would rather have the tax called a taillr, 
or even a maltote, or a worse name still, if one could be found, so that 
the people might be relieved. May they have the malediction of God 
and the execration of gien, whose actions and plots have been the 
cause of all this! They a*e the most danghrofls enemieslodhe people 
and of the state. Where is their conscience, to take ti^Hfrom us, 
against our will, and in spite of a solemn agreement, wha^ra our own, 
and that without there being any danger of the state to render it neces- 
sary ? O ye detestable and public thieves, ministers of a tyrannical 
power! is it thus that the state will prosper? call God to witness, 
that all are bound to restitution, not only those who do and procure 
these things, hut all those who have aided or consented in tbetn, and 
even those Who shall receive the money of which we have been robbed. 

• VOL. xvn. no. xxxiv.# • 
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< w Him, thus speaking, and eager to continue, although he was not 
far from the truth, many blamed and constrained to be silent.”—p. 644. 

This interesting journal is preserved in several manuscripts, 
and we agree in the surprise of its editor, M * Berner, that it 
should have remained so long inedited. The honesty a$d good 
, sense of its author are conspicuous throughout, and there can be 
little doubt that he entered the transactions of each day as soon 
as it; was ended. Like all the volumes yet published by the 
Commission, it is most ably edited. The Latin text is accom¬ 
panied with a French translation, which is rendered valuable by 
having incorporated with it verbatim reprints of such of the 
speeches, &c. of this assembly as were printed in black-letter at 
the lime. , 

. The two other volumes of the Commission Historique which 
have been published form part of the grand series which will be 
compiled from the archives of the different ministerial offices. 
They are the first of seven volumes, whose materials, relating to 
the pegociations concerning the Spanish succession during the 
reign of Louis XIV., are deposited in the office of the minister 
for foreign affairs, and they are compiled and edited by M. Mignet, 
'the distinguished keeper of the archive's of that ministry, who 
has prefaced them with an exquisite sketch of the political state 
and relation of France and Spain, up to the end of the period 
.which this work will embrace, M. Mignet’s book is not a mere 
collection of documents—the official papers are interwoven in a 
circumstantial narrative, which gives it all the iuterest of a diplo¬ 
matic history. The first volume of the corresponding collection 
from the archives of the minister of war has been finished some 
months, but it waits, we believe', the illustrative atlas of maps;. 
The editor of this series is general baron Pelet. 

Although the collections tff the public archives generally 
> afford materials for only a very late period of history, their 
contents during that period are tolerably complete. Those of 
. the minister for foreign affairs begin with the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury,. but they are thence continued in a perfect series of about 
- 12,000 volumes, having received no injury by the revolution 
of 1703. The same may be said of the archives of the de- 
partmengmf war. Those of the minister for the marine are not 
as yet aQJPtble for historical purposes: they were separated from 
the other archives under the minister Seignelay; they were thrown 
into confusion m 1703, when each noble family endeavoured to 
seize and cawyaway the papers which related to itself; and that 
confusion was afterwards increased by their arrangement in alpha- 
; betical order. They are at present at Versailles, but they are 
>to be transferred to Farts, when the historical section of the 
ministry ©tithe marine will be employed in arranging them. 
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, The publications which the Commission has at present in the 
press relate to distant points of a wide extent of time. The 
period of the first two races of the Frankish kings Will bt^Hus*- 
trafced by two early and important chartularies, that of the abbey 
of SaiGt-Bertin, now preserved in the library of St. Oraer, and 
that of the church of Notre Dame of Chartres. The history of 
Neustria, under the Normans, will be given in the vast and 
hitherto inedited chronicle yi Anglo-Norman verse, by Benoit de 
Saint-More, from the MS. Hail. 1717, in the British Museum. 
Of this work, edited by M. Francisque Michel, the first volume 
will be published in November. The chronicle of Benott will 
be followed by that of the monastery of Mont Saint-Micfyel, by 
William de Saint-Paer, also in Anglo-Norman verse, which 
has been communicated to the Commission by Mr. Thomas 
Wright, its correspondent in London. • 

A long period will receive interesting illustration from the col¬ 
lection of letters of the kings, queens princes, and princesses of 
France, to the kings, Queens, princes, and princesses of England, 
from the middle of the twelfth to the end of the sixteenth century, 
selected by M. Champollion-Figeac, chiefly from the collections 
made by Brequigny during his residence in London. 

The long space from the date of the above-mentioned works 
to the end of the fourteenth century has, as yet, only furnished 
one document of importance—the history, in Provencal verse, 
by a contemporary, of the wars against the heretical Afbigenses, 
which will be published from a manuscript in the Royal Library, 
with a translation, by M. Fauriel. We have, however, some 
hopqjs of seeing printed in the collection, a very long and interest¬ 
ing poem in Latin elegiacs, by a French ecclesiastic of the 
middle, or rather of the first half, of the thirteenth century, relating 
to the sajne wars, and to the affairs in which France was con¬ 
cerned during the latter end of the twelfth and beginning of the 
thirteenth centuries. 

The reigns of Charles VI., Charles VII. and Louis XI., have 
afforded two most important chronicles—that of the monk of 
Saint-Denis; and that of Amelgard. The history of the sixteenth 
century will receive much light from aaelyction of the vast mate- 
trials contained in the papers of the Cardinal Perrenot de Gfan- 
velle, chief minister of the Spanish monarchs Charles V. and 
Philip IE, which are preserved id the Public Library of Besan- 
§on, and from the Memoirs of Robert d’Esclaibes, a gentleman 
of Hainault, who served in the army of the League in the days of 
Henry III. and Henry IV. The papers of Cardinal Mtiatttrin 
will also yield a rich harvest. For -the history of thb seventeenth 
Century there are already in preparation, a History; in Sixteen 
► • »* 
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books, of the Wars of the Franche-Comt6 from 1632 to 1642, by 
a'counsellor at the parliament of D61e, the Lord Girardot of 
Beauchemiiij who was at this time a member of the government 
of the province; and the Memoirs of the Baron de Vuverden. 

The Commission appointed by M. Guizot has also ordered and 
commenced several larger collections, whose contents are re¬ 
stricted to. no particular period, M. G u6rnrd will mlake a selec¬ 
tion of, documents from three depositories—-from the original 
Registers of the Parliament of Paris, fsom the Registers of the 
Cliambre des Comjptes, and from the Treasury of Charters. A 
still greater work has been entrusted to M. Champollion-Figeac, 
that of making a selection* from the whole of the State Docu- 
ments^contained in the BibUothbque Roy ate. Three very exten¬ 
sive collections have already been subjected to analysis—that of 
Dnpuy; that of Briehne; and that of Brequigny, consisting of 
his transcripts from our Exchequer, Tower, and British Museum. 
The collection of Colbert, so rich in materials of every kind re¬ 
lating to the foreign and domestic affairs of France, is at present 
under^ding the Same process, and the first volume of the series is 
to goto press during the present year. A collection of the Char¬ 
ters of Towns and Corporations, from the eleventh to the fifteenth 
century, will be edited by M. Augustin Thierry. 

Such are the historical publications with which the French 
Commission has commenced its labours. The publications of 
our present Record Commission relate to an earlier period of his¬ 
tory than the generality of those of the Commission Historique. 
The roost important of them all—the grand collections of our 
.rolls—have found an admirable and learned editor, in Mr. Duffus 
Handy, of the Tower Record Office. There am already published, 
or nearly ready for publication, under his care, the first volume 
pf the Patent Rolls, containing the whole of the reign of John; 
the fits! volume of the Close Rolls, embracing the same period with 
the eight first years of Hen. III.; Liberate, Misae, and Prestita 
Rolls, ofthat reign ;n volume of Norman Rolls, and one of Oblate 
and Fittb Rolls, of the same period; a volume of French Rolls; 
and die first volumes of the Charter Rolls and the Gascon Rolls, 
eapli relating to the reign of John and part of that of his successor 
Henry. At present JpeOriginal rolls are printed verbatim; hut 
after a certain period they become so numerous and extensive, that 
we cdti hardly suppose that our Commission entertains the idea of 
continuing tiie^rmting of the originals. We recommend strongly 
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dera; and it certainly became a difficult question with the Com¬ 
mission that followed* whether the money*,which,,had been thrown 
away, at the rate of about <£5000 for a folio volume of oOQ Jiages, 
on the reprinting of a work which was already on the shelves of 
every afeat Ubrary, should be entirely lost, or whether sonje value 
shoulobe given to the work by throwing more money after that 
which was gone. We are glad, however, that the producticin qf the 
future volumes has been entrusted to the care of Mr, Stevenson, 
a gentleman in whose hands they will certainly be edited with 
accuracy and judgment. Into his care also has, been given a 
work of extreme interest and value,—a collection of tetters partly 
from the British Museum, but by fpr the greater part from the 
Tower, beginning with the early part of the twelfth century,, and 
closing with the middle of the fourteenth: they will make three 
thick volumes in octavo. We believe that it is also in contem¬ 
plation to print some of the Rolls of the Cartes Antiques, consist¬ 
ing of wliat are supposed to have been very early transcripts of 
the charters brought ipto Chancery, to be confirmed. 

Two volumes of the Rolls of the Curia Regis^ consisting df 
pleas before the king’s justices, including the reign of the first 
Richard and the first year of the reign or John, have been edited 
by Sir Francis Palgrave. A volume of the Fines levied oh lands 
or other possessions, from 7 Rich. I. to 16 John, in five counties, 
as well as the Pipe Roll, which is attributed to the 31 lien. 1., 
have been published by Mr. Hunter. A Chancellor’s Roll, 6r du¬ 
plicate of the Pipe of 3 John* has also been printed by Mr* Hunter. 
Mr. Roberts, of the Tower, has edited selections from the Fine 
Rolls of the reign of Hen. Ilf. As we approach the later periods 
of Oar history, thp publications of our Record Commission are 
much less numerous. Mr. Hunter has given a volume of Select 
Rolls from the Chapter House, which contains, besides a patent 
roll of ? John, six rolls relative to the confiscations of lands in 
the barons’ wars of the reign of Hen* HI., and transcripts of 
letters-patent of the reigns of Hen. V. and Hen, VI. Mr. Hardy, 
in his volftme of Norman Rolls, hasgiven the very interesting one 
of the first year of Henry V., when the series of those rolls is re¬ 
sumed. But by far^the most important illustration of the history 
of this period is found in the five volumes, by Sir HarrisJNicolas, 
of the Proceedings and Ordinances'ofthe Privy Council, pub¬ 
lished from MSS. in the British Museum, which contain the 
reigns q( Rich. If,, Hen. IV., Heh. V. and Hen. VI., to the year 
1445. 

.. w / ha *f .*ww 

the first volume of the grand collection of the.Eugush ^h^hicies, 
(comprising the Saxop periodi,) by hlr. Fetrie^.^oVhjllffhtined 
a plan somewhat, similar (thoughmore the 
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celebrated collection of the Historians of France by Bom Bou* 
quet. We know that this plan is by no means universally ap¬ 
proved ; yet* on a lair comparison of the advantages and inconve¬ 
nience's of both plans, that of printing each chronicle separately, 
and that of the French Benedictine, we think that, for a^egtdar 
and complete series of chronicles, where, as in Mr. Petries col¬ 
lection; the time is judiciously divided into periods so as not to 
cause too much cutting up of single authors, the latter it decidedly 
the besfc^ * 

In the formation of the Commission* Hist or iqite, M. Guizot's 
plan embraced an extent which was never contemplated by our 
Record Commission—the development and progress of philoso¬ 
phy, literature, and the nrta, have ever marched hand-in-hand 
with those of political events.— 

After the political history, the intellectual and moral history of a 
country have an equal claim upon our attention: there is no grander or 
tiObier part of the destinies of a people than the series of their efforts 
and of their progress in philosophy, science, %nd literature. Without 
doubt the abundance, and the special character of the monuments of 
this kind, prescribe to us in this respect some reserve; they must not 
bs taken too readily, dr in too great number, into a collection, of which 
what, is properly termed history is the main object. But the works 
which, at certain epochs, have strongly agitated men’s minds, and have 
exercised a powerful action on the intellectual development of contem¬ 
porary generations,—those Which have opened, in the movement of- 

T " , "• i » i n * , 1 ■ i *».,■■ ■ m ; w ***** »'■■■■—■ -» - - -“ • ' - * 
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* Tto following Observation# on the Inconvenience of minute divisions in Dorn Bou¬ 
quet's plan, from a Report by Messrs. Naudet and Dautiou, the editors of the Wine* 
tOerith volume of the series, are, we think, extremely judicious:— # 

, u R est fort probable que, fiddle au plan adopts, & partir du’tome v., pan Dora 
Bouqfiet, Brial n’uurait pris pour mutiere de la dixieme s6rie due les deux regnes do 
Saint Routs et de Philippe Ilf., die 1226 4 1285, 59 aits. Ndus prions 1'Acaddtnfe 
(fenmlnrr ill ite vaodniit pas ruieux comprsndre dans cette »4rie nou voile Philippe- 
le-Rei et sei troiafils, Louis X., Philippe V, «t Charles IV., jusqu’en 1328, L’espace 
total seraitde 102 arts, et correspondrait en grande partie au xiu e siecte. On Iviterait 
par cette disposition, ou l’on restreindrait du inoins hs riiOrcelfonients que la critique a 
plus d’tme fobreprochfo dux £diteurs de cegrand recueil. En diet, il leer a falls 
parfoget en neef sections et. ditsribuer en aotsot de volumes les cJmmiqucs de Saint- 
Denis, dfooqper en. de minces fragments et presque en parodies beaucoup d’autres 
chroniques uioins itendnes, interroropre scmd&Hdn'enl les relations das guerrbs, des 
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qdent, tttdlrt# sensible, imekpfofois mains rWi> a luefore qu’on agrondit les pfofodes. 
Qoond il na&f’agb; et m&me Obvra^e hhtorfqoe, ( <m pbrtage en Hvrea ou 

chapitres, qul he tend qu T i 4iirtir»gnc‘r les r^gn^if tpmpt pas l'enchainenient des fsits: 
on rtcit n*y estiuterrompu qhe pour £tre coiitidiifi fi, foripeu pages de distance pan liett 
qtthrt tab nfotfei) m Mtew&op** owdWfo dan* leor coura 
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ideas, a new era—-those, lastly, which, under a form purely literary, 
reveal to us forgotten manners, customs and faets of social life, the 
traces of which have, disappeared,—such works are closely allied with 
history; and, should we discover some monuments at this kinif, we 
should cpnaider it our duty to undertake at once the publication, in 
forming^ particular series of such worlcs ip the general collection. 

“ Lastly, Sire, the history of the arts ought to occupy a place hi this 
vast sum total of researches, which embraces all the parts of thenational 
existence &nd destinies. No stpdy, perhaps, reveals to us more clearly 
the sopial condition, and the true mind of past generations, than that m 
their religious, civil, public, and domestic monuments, of the various 
ideas and rules which have presided at their construction,—the study* 
in a word, of all the Works and all the variations of architecture, which 
is, at the same time, the beginning and Jhe summary of all the ajts.”—■ 
Report of M. Guizot , Nov. 1834* 

A separate Committee was named in January, 1835, to super¬ 
intend the formation of this branch of the grand work. Like the 
former, they were all men distinguished in literature or science, 
the most eminent in these researches over which they were now 
called to preside. They were Messrs. Victor Cousin, Vitet, Au¬ 
guste Le Prevost, Pierre Merimee (the inspector-general of his¬ 
torical monuments), Victor Hugo, Ch. Lenormant, Albert Lenoir 
(the architect), and Didron, who is the secretary of the Com¬ 
mittee, 

The labours of this Committee are naturally but secondary to 
those of the other, and their extent, in the number of volumes at 
least, is much more circumscribed'. The only One which has yet 
made much advance is the volume of in edited works of Abelard, by 
M. Victor Coqsiu, which we believe is just published, or on the 
poinf of publication. It is divided into three parts, the fir^t of 
which contains the Sic et Nqn t (from a manuscript in the library 
of Avranches,) the work which caused Abelard’s condemnation 
at the Council of Sens, in i 140? The second: part consists of 
fragments of a Treatise on Dialectics, in the form of a long com¬ 
mentary by Abelard on the Organon of Aristotle; and the third 
part will Contain a collection of fragments and lesser philosophic 
cal works of Abelard, among, which will be printed his interest¬ 
ing Otossm in Porptyyritftii. We believe that M. Cousin is also 
. preparing some important but hitherto Inedited works of our 
countryman Roger liacon, one Of the most distinguished scholars 
of the Parisian university. . . : 

Under the direction of the Second Committee, M. Saints* 
Beuve is drawing up an account of the successive developments, 
during the three last centuries, of the study and critical history 
of the Ancient Literature of France; and M# de Wailly, chief of 
the administrative section of the archives of the kingdom, is em¬ 
ployed on a concise Manual of Palaeography, V 
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As far as the labours of this Committee are directed to the 
history of philosophy and literature, whose monuments are written 
documents, the plan which presented itself naturally in the works 
of tt)6 First Committee, is that which must be adopted here also, 
namely, the simple publication of such inedited monuments as 
appear to be of sufficient importance. But, when we enter upon 
the history of the arts, it becomes necessary to follow quite a dif¬ 
ferent course, to produce works much more complete and much 
more comprehensive. We cannot describe the , measures taken 
by M. Guizot to attain this object better tbau in his own words: 

" When we quit science and literature to occupy ourselves with the 
arts, lire must necessarily change our method. Here it is no longer an 
affair trf discovering and printing inedited works. With the exception 
of a small number of special treatises, the history of the arts is not in 
books; it is written in the monuments themselves, whose forms, vari¬ 
able according to times and places, represent not only the principles 
and die rules followed by the different schools, but, above all, the mmd, 
the ideas, the knowledge, which belonged to the ages of which they are 
memorials. It is, therefore, the forms of tfie monuments which wc 
must reproduce, by means of a short but exact description, taking care 
' to note minutely the characteristic differences which are remarkable in 
each* AU the monuments which have existed, or which still exist, on 
the soil of France will be the object of a particular study in each town, 
in each hamlet, in each group of habitations. To the descriptive notices 
will be often joined a plan, a section, and at least one or two elevations 
of the structures mentioned; all the plans and designs shall be reduced, 
as far as possible, to one scale, and the collective sum of these works 
will form a true monumental statistic of France, studied according to 
its different ages. 

14 At this moment M. Ramey is executing a specimen of this work 
for aid the monuments which exist in three cantons of the department 
of the Oise, and M. Grille de Benzelin, for two arrondissements of the 
department of the Meurtlie. # * 

44 M. Merimee, inspector of the historical monuments of France, and 
one of the members of the Committee, has surveyed, during the last 
months of this present year, the whole of the ancient province of Brit¬ 
tany. The numerous observations which he has sent me rdlate chiefly 
to the history of the .Breton architecture, in which he thinks that he 
has discovered a particular style. He has, moreover, addressed to 
me, as well as to the mieistar of the interior, various propositions re¬ 
lating to the conservation of die buildmgsof the middle ages which he 
has visited. Lastly, iie is gone, by my orders, into the department of 
la Vienne, in order to examine the remains of the ancient abbey of 
Charroux, to make a statement of the present condition of this monu¬ 
ment, and to take the necessary steps for insuring its preservation. ;, 

44 In every part M. Merimee has remarked a great readiness to pre¬ 
serve and study the monuments of our history. Learned societies ate 
bu*% engaged in describing them; a great number of artists and of 
^private individuals are making researches at tlieir charge; every one is 
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odious to enter, as far as it is in his power, into the views of'the 
government. t Nevertheless, such researches require a; special know¬ 
ledge, and consequently ought to be made according to detailed am} 
precise instructions. The Committee has undertaken to compile th&e 
mstructionsjfwhich will themselves form a considerable work. M. Al¬ 
bert Lenoirf member of the .Committee, is engaged op all that concerns 
the public monuments, Gallic, Greek, Roman and Christian, up to the 
eleventh century * M. Auguste Xe Prevost, on the religious monu¬ 
ments from the eleventh century tq the present day; M. Merimce, on 
the military architecture of all, epochs, including the roads, which, in 
their origin, are all military* M.Lendrmant has composed a treatise 
on all the moveables of different ages, on vases and ornaments, on * 
medal's, on vignettes and miniatures of manuscripts, &c. &c. The first 
part of these instructions is completely finished, and will soon be puHo 
press. Engravings on wood, added to the work, will render it clearer 
and more easy to understand. , 

“ I considered that, at the moment when they are executing with so • 
much care, under the ministry of war, the map of France, it would be 
desirable to have made, by the skilful engineers of that department, 
a map of ancient France, with an indication of the ancient ways and the . 
ancient towns of all epochs. General Baron Pelet, the director of the 
depot of war, has agreed to this proposition, and has offered to com¬ 
pile from the great map of France a map in four sheets, where all the 
monuments, and all the data relating to archaeology* shall he noted in a 
particular mariner. General Pelet nas given instructions to this effect 
to the officers of the staff, who are engaged in the formation of the 
general map .”—Report of Dec. 1835. 

From what has been already done, and from the judicious 
manner in which it has been done, we look for much from the 
Commission lfistorique. it bears in all its members the marks qf 
the great* man under whose auspices it arose, and tire strong cha¬ 
racter which he has given to it will not easily be changed by after 
circumstances. The government seems to feel deeply the im¬ 
portance of *the undertaking, and is evidently desirous of co¬ 
operating in the pursui^ of its objects. The annual grant of 
120,000 francs* has gone, and will, go far, particularly where so 
much economy is shown in its distribution; in fact, if we take 
into consideration the different value of money in the two coun¬ 
tries, and of the expenses of work and materials, it ought to do as 
much as the expenditure*of our own Record Commission. But, 
it ehjqys several advantages: for no person who is a member of 
the Commission is paid for literary labour, and the commissioners 
have generally been most zealous in volunteering their services. 
Other persons employe^ receive, as in our Commission, a certain 
remuneration under t|ie two heads of transcripts and editing. 

> A writer in our monthly contemporary, the Gentleman's Ma- 

* We team that the minister of public instruction intends to ask for 150,000 francs 
in the budget of the ensuing year, but, at the same time, we (\re told that h* hs* not 
much confidence of obtaining it. , , 
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gazine, in reviewing the first publication of the Surtees Society/ 
has committed a slight inadvertency, in arguing our superiority 
ever other nations from the supposed circumstance that societies 
of individuals here do that in which elsewhere the .government 
interferes, and in considering, as far as we understand him, the 
interference of the government for the publication of the national 
monuments as a badge of despotism. In this point we differ 
little from our neighbours. In qjher Countries such societies are 
as numerous, and even more numerous, than in onr own j and 
. their publications, with some exceptions, have been infinitely 
superior, because they never adopted the childish system of ex¬ 
clusiveness, and the still worSe systems of feasting, of paying 
gteat salaries to inferior 'Servants, and of 1 making toys instead of 
useful books, which have too often characterized the societies in 
merry England. The Surtees Society has begun its labours in a 
better spirit, and promises us a few books of great historical 
value. It is still left to the chance labours of such societies, or 
of individual zeal, to print the monuments of our moral aod intel¬ 
lectual history.* The most promising of all attempts which have 
hitherto been made is that of our antiquaries. The Society of 
Antiquaries has, indeed, raised good hopes by the establishment 
of its Saxon Committee —its Caedmon will, we have no doubt, 
find a Worthy successor in Layamon, of which we hope soon to 
see the first volume; its Exeter Book, on which Mr. Thorpe is 
at present engaged, will be the most important publication it has 
yet undertaken, We would counsel the antiquaries to follow it 
Up With the works of the illustrious Alfred, which in Mr. Kemble, 
who, we believe, has long had the idea of collecting them, would 
<5w4 a skilful editor; and they might next give us what is much 
wanting, a good edition of Piers Plowman, that most important 
monument of the language arid of the, moral and political feeling 
of the fourteenth century. By proceeding vigorously in the path 
which has been struck out for them, the antiquaries will pur¬ 
chase the good opinion of posterity, ’ But we fear^that the spirit 
which gave fife to the Saxon Committee is weak and short-Itved. 
The great-mindedness pf the seventeenth century, which, besides 
securing to us oiyr political rights by its wisdom and its blood, 
has left u# so many noble monuments of individual industry in- the 
publication of our historical monuments, is but just awaking 
after its long slumber; We hope and trust that it may have gained 
Strength and freshness by its repose. ’ 




* In Prance there h#what oagfct long age to have badfrt Engfend,* Society of 

«ddr tJtojadWoBs ewe of M, CbamMk»»F«eac, 
a beautiful volume,two curious chtfetticies relating to the Establishment of 
,tlie Normans in Italy ®wi Sicily j ami it has in preparation wiiat will, we hs#e no 
doubt, be tin excc&eat edition of Gregwry of Tours. 
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Aht. Vl. -~ Briefe an Johann Heinrich Merck, pan Go/Ac, Her*- 
’der , Wielana, und anderfi bedeutenden geitgehossen. MU 
Merck’s bioffraphischer Skizze. Herausgegtben vonDr, Karl*' 
Wagner, Lehier am Gross-H erzogliehen Gymnasium m Darm¬ 
stadt. (Betters to John Henry Mercft, from Go the, Herder, 
Wieland, and other eminent Cotemporaries. With a Biogra¬ 
phical Sketch of Merck’s Life. Edited by l>r. Charles Wagner; 
Teacher at the Grand Ducal ^Gymnasium, Darmstadt.) 8vo. 
1835. '• 

This work is not only full of attraction for the man of letters, and . 
the lover of modern German literature in general, but it equally in¬ 
vites tbe attention'of the poet and philosopher, of the artist, natif 
ralist, and geologist; comprising,, as it does, a series of letters 
from most of the eminent men (between the years 1770 and 1790) 
who belong to those classes. For more than half a century have 
these interesting documents of the most interesting period of Ger¬ 
man and perhaps of general literature been kept back from the 
world. The person to whom they were addressed, Johann Hein¬ 
rich Merck, was a gentleman of ample fortune, resident at Darm¬ 
stadt, whose varied talents and enlightened appreciation of merit 
have linked his name with tbe first geniuses of that prolific period. 

Of him Go the declares—“ This singular span has, of all others, 
xercised the greatest influence oyer mylife*^ Herder exclaims— 

“ Good man! Heaven grant me always a friend like you!” 
And Wielaud, in the fulness of his warm heart, says—" Should it 
jsver happen that I could love nothing’more, I should still love 
Gothe and Merck;” and, oft another occasion, " Excellent.friend! 
before I desert'you,‘1 shall have poisoned my wife and strangled 
my seven children!” Gothe, in his own early biography, gives " 
in account of Merck, which wehery insert rather as illustrative 
jf part, than as a complete picture, of bis character, 

“ Of his eaHy education I know hut little. After completing his 
studies, be accompanied a gentleman to Switzerland,, where he remained 
some time, and returned married,. When I first knew him, he was pay¬ 
master of the forces at Darmstadt. Endowed 'with the highest intellect 
ind understanding, he had made himself extensively acquainted more 
■specially with modem literature, and particularly studied the history of 
mankind and of the world In all ages and places. He was peculiarly * 
gifted with the power of judging accurately and acutely. As a man of 
business also, and a ready accountant, be Was much distinguished. By 
ill, save those in whom his biting sarcasms bad excited personal dread, 
was he hailed as a welcome acquisition to society. His visage was long 
and thin, with a pointed prominent nose, and light bine eyes, approach¬ 
ing to grey, which seemed eagerly to cfcserveall around kirn, and . gave 
bis expression something tiger-like. Lavater’s Physiognomy has pre- 
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served bis profile. A strange incongruity characterized his mind. i$y 
nature noble, trustworthy, and upright, be bod become so embittered 
^against the world, and bad so yielded to Ibis morbid feeling of irritation, 
that an almost irresistible inclination for mischief, and even for knavery, 
seemed at times to overpower him.!’ \ 

Here it must be remembered that Gothe was not sitting as a 
moral judge, but rather reviewing the picture of human life in a 
poetic sense; and that “ rogue” and u knave'’ bore very different 
meanings in his vocabulary from, what they did in Lavater's. 
Gdthe adds:- 1 -*' But as we Willingly seek the excitement of that 
danger from which we believe ourselves secure, so was I the more 
anxious for the enjoyment of his good qualities, feeling con¬ 
duced that he would fiot turn his evil side towards me. He 
continues in the same strain to expatiate on his peculiar and 
seemingly contradictory qualities, and the subsequent corre¬ 
spondence amply dlls up the measure of his character; which we 
here see reflected in that of others over whom he exercised a 
never flagging sway, and whom he was constantly urging, by sea¬ 
sonable encouragement or undisguised sarcasm, to the fulfilment 
of that contract which great talents tacitly ijnake with the public. 
No lack of energy,or falling Off of power, escaped his eagle eye; 
the friend who had once obtained his interest felt that he must 
labour to retain it 5 and even the name of Gdthe did not screen 
him from Merck’s criticising lash;—of which an instance occurs 
. in the short preliminary biography from which these particulars 
are extracted. When that great poet sent him his Ciavigo to 
peruse, Merck reminded him of h »3 higher powers, adding, “ You 
must not write such stuff again—anybody could do as much.” 
c Withfegardto himself, fortune had made him too independent, 
and nature too versatile, to acquire great individual celebrity. To 
enumerate the various subjects on whicb he tried his powers will 
suffice to prove why he did not attain any European fame. To 
few is it given to be great in more than one line. Merck excelled 
alike in poetry, descriptive prose, tales, satire, and epigrams. A 
few of his smaller satirical poems are annexed td this work, and 
remind us of the humour of Swift, As a bide he stood the first 
of his day; all the cotemporary writers jvere reviewed by hip, and 
in him the candidate* for fame either hailed or feared the stern 
examiner, whose opinion would niake or mar his fortune with the 
public. His criticisms 00 the wd#* : --of' the day formed one of 
the great supports of the ^teuiukerMerkm {German Mercury); 
and Wieihnd, the editor of that periodical, emphatically says, 
“ Your reviews gfye fife deethto theMercury:!' and’ again— 
“ Really and ♦truty; dear friend, you ought to- writVraore;all yo\f 
have hitherto thrown oil-paper is pur# gokV’Thcreis every 
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reason also to assert that his pea was always employed op the 
side of truth, and for the maintenance of a severity ami purity of 
tas.te, which had a most salutary effect upon the numerous candi-^ 
dates for fame at that period, In all subjects connected with art 
he’displayedjthe same powers of judgment. His own house was 
a museum of collections* In him rising talent of every kind found 
a ready patron* and several of: the distinguished German artists of 
that time owe their outset in life, and their support on the road 
to improvement, to his judicious hdvice and liberality $ white the 
letters from the Grand Puke and Duchess of Weimar, and from 
Gothe, evidence his high repute as a,connoisseur. Notwithstand¬ 
ing all these occupations, and the sregulas attendance which his 
official situation required, he found time for deep research into 
natural history* geology, and physiology; and prosecuted these 
sciences with an ardour which attracted the notice of the first pro¬ 
fessors, and procured him the correspondence of. a Blumenbach, 
a Camper, and a Sir Joseph Banks., 

With all long-establi8hed,prejudices of society—with all falla¬ 
cies of system, or mannerisms of style—Merck waged unceasing 
war. No moral Imposture* or quackery iu literature or science, 
eluded his scrutiny! and, no matter how exalted the individual, 
or how triumphant the party, the darts of his sarcastic, spirit were 
always hurled at them. On all occasions, he was clear, severe, 
and practical; with sufficient shrewdness and knowledge of the 
world to know where harshness and ridicule would be good, and 
with kindness and poetry, enough in his . nature to feel whore ten¬ 
derness and encouragement would be better. For his own peace 
of mind, his ideal of perfection was placed too high. He knew 
too well tvhat was excellent, to be satisfied with what he himself 
did. His was indeed; “ the quick bosom to which quiet is a hell 
and, in change and, multiplicity of avocations, he sought that 
satisfaction which, pne alone would not afford. t( Whenever, as 
Gothe says,** he began to curse his own abilities, and was disgusted 
at not finding bis powers of production come up to the standard 
which he had*fixed, lie would throw aside, the politer arts, aud 
transfer all his energies to some public speculation or mercantile 
enterprise, which, while it yielded pecuniary profit, also afforded 
food for * while to his restless mind” Such was the man who , 
held in his hands aff thw ends, of that graceful t knot of Weimar 
hems emit** abd Was either the open friend, or confidential 
arbiter, of tepoets ami princes-rof its literature and politics. 

0ir revtewsag hid character and life* we are struck with a con¬ 
geniality in between Merck and the late William 

* Roscoe. In thirstier kitowledge^ in versatility of. talent, and in 
philanthropic efforts for the dissemination of science and the pro- 
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motion of intellectual pursuits, there is a striking coincidence be-' 
tween them. Happy were the task of the biographer had the 
.resemblance extended throughout life, and the same serene-sky 
marked the setting of each bright luminary. Suffice it here to 
say, that, disappointed in spirit, and exhausted wi|h a painful 
disease, Merck put an end to his life with his own hand, on the 
27th of June, 1791, at the age of fifty. Let us deal gently with 
his memory, and leave judgment to Him who alone could know 
the force of the temptation, or \he,severity of the conflict. 

Of the variety of subjects discussed in die letters composing 
this work, some conception may fee formed from the following 
list of correspondents 4— * 


Herder. * 

Sophie de la Roche. 

‘v Boie, 

. G. Schlosser, 

. ii ■.'. Nicolai. 

...., GOthe, 

Wicland. 

Grand Duchess of Weimar. 
, Grand Duke of Weimar, 
H. Fuseli. 

Caroline Herder. 

Ursinus. 

F. Jacobi. 

.Baron von Berotdingen. 
Louisa von Gochhanseu. 


G. Forster. 

K. Hess." 

Voigt. 

von Scbmerfeld. 
von, Simmering. 
m Lichtenberg. 

G. M. de la Roche. 
Gothe’s mother. 
Knigge. 

P. Camper. 

Baron Hohenfeld. 
Blumenbach. 

Sir Joseph Banks. 
Faujas oe St. Fond. 
Hemsterhuis. 


Dalberg, Prince Primate of 
Frankfort, 

Bode, 

WiUe. 

W. Tischbein. 

Zentner. 

Count von Veltheim. 
Bertucfa. 


Prince Galiitzin. 

A. Camper, 

Count Frederick Stolberg. 
Salon de Lt»c. 

Schneider. 

Eberhard, 

Wyttenbacb. 

Sarasin. 


Such a list of names as the above seems alnapst to supersede 
the necessity of any further remark. Fortunate should we esteem 
our coiifil^to^bi lisajd ati^ of those bright cycles, of talent, which 
at$uttMn&l, ; ai|d«stUI illumine OUr progress 
to civi|izatiop > be^ueathed to ps;ao ( ,rich a leg&cy of biographical 

hotc'Ispr^ehtld,’''For'although 'We have no 
of the good,, the great, the 
; notbfibus of otttf Own country, Vet we know of 

LfcjLiiiilL. _■'. . . 1 .1 . 


of no 


witty, v 'j. .. . , 

OOP^com'p^lnjggregab^alue' with the one 
bei^re:«most'prosperous period, of German 

°h" the theatre of letters, 
constellation of genius which 


and mo^e 
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encircled the ducal coronet of Weimar during tike latter half Oi . 
the last century, am! from thence shed its light osar $b* whole 
cultivated world. To those, therefore, who are at all conversant 
in the writings and biography of this poetical groupe, we would 
earnestly Recommend this correspondence as an indispensable 
supplement—as a test by which they may prove the conclusions 
to which that study has advanced them* Here they will find the 
hopes, the fears, and the ambitions of the poet's heart; the varie¬ 
ties of character Under whiqh Die same productive principle dis¬ 
plays itself —by turns the careless thought, or profound reflection 
—the spontaneous opinion, or mature criticism. Here they may * 
trace the first conception, the opening childhood, and the gradual 
ripening of those works which we now*behold only in their fall- 
grown form; and compare, as it were, the private cipher of the 
man with the public autograph of the author; while, in the 
numerous letters from the grand duchess, and her enlightened * 
son, Charles?Augustus, we recognise the intelligent and philan¬ 
thropic patronage which at once inspired the talents, and Secured 
the welfare of their illustrious literary dependents. 1 

To the English reader, also, who has only a common share of 
patriotism, the high rank awarded to our literature, in the course 
of these letters, cannot be a subject of indifference. We remark, 
with undisguised pride* the veneration of these writers for their 
English predecessors in the beginning of the eighteenth century; 
while the excellencies of Shakspeare, whose genius has become 
European property, are gladly claimed by them as current coin 
for'the acquirement of human knowledge, and the interchange of 
poetical feeling, * Our remarks must chiefly be confined to the 
Weimar'circle, and wp shall he gratified if, by a few translated 
specimens, we can induce those possessing the language-key, to 
unlock and partake of the feast before them; and still more so, 
should some* spirited individual be thereby encouraged to present 
the collective work to fire public in an English dress. 

Herder's letters we find first in order, commencing in 1770; 
between the dge of twenty-six and twenty-eight, and, as such, too 
early to exhibit more than that ardent thirst for knowledge, and 
deep-seated affection fgr mankind and truth, which afterwards 
overflowed in bis maturer works, He corfimences this cojto» 
spondence while travelling with the unfortunate Priuce of Hol¬ 
stein, immediately on quitting Parmptqdt. There he bad first 
made the Acquaintance of Merck, mad; Under his auspices, been 
introduced to Caroline Flachsland, the lady who subsequently 
became his wife. His stay there lasted a fortnight, apd'^;Jpl 
* the place betrothed in heart and hand, * This was an attachment 
which formed the main ebtflF of his domestic bappiness throughout 
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life/and upon which he could always rest his weary mind, amidst' 
the disappointments and vexations which always attend the pro* 
Rioter of any good, or the opponent of any corrupt public system, 
and which finally and prematurely brought Herder to the grave. 
These letters, therefore, occurring at this eveutful time^are marked 
with ail those alternations of hope and despair, sunshine and 
gloom, which the excitement of loving and being loved, first 
awakened in such a mind, could not fail to exhibit. Merck was 
the confidant Of his affection, aifd tjhe bearer of his letters to its 
object, whom he recommends urgently to his kindness. " Count- 

* less times during these last two days,” he writes in his first letter 
after their separation, “ Jiave Iebeen with you all in Darmstadt. 
Hbw can I help it, if you are of such material natures as not to 
feel my presence V* —and in a postcript he adds:— 

, ** The enclosed I beg you to deliver j but, of course, only into tbe hands 
and before tbe eyes of ber for whom it is intended. The contents, upon 
tny priestly conscience, are only such its will make you no go-between, 
although, like the left hand in Scripture* 1 you know not what your 
right hand doeth.' ” 

In these letters we find frequent outbursts of that admiration for 
Ossian and Shakspeare which first suggested his collection of dif¬ 
ferent National Songs, Volks Lieder,”) by which he has un¬ 
folded a page of popular tradition, as valuable to the historian as 
to the poet. His enthusiasm on this subject is best told in his own 
words. 


** In rummaging my papers a day or two ago I found some transla¬ 
te cos which I bad made some time back from the finest English ballads, 
and especially from Shakspeare. Concluding that *you have juot given 
iWSb^)*«re, I enclose a few of these scraps.« In the original English, 
with their own metre, old-fashioned rhymes and peculiar fable style, 
each is excellent in its kind, and«in the places where they are introduced 
of most astonishing effect. But precisely for this reason ate they entirely 
untranslatable. On this account has Wleland* omitted, or at best most 
unmercifully mutilated them. This last is especially the case with 
Ariel’s song, and indeed with both the songs in * The Tempest / the one 
so solemnly mystical, the other so etberially sylph-like joyous; both 
which, as far as I can remember frotn'a couple of lines, are miserably 
travestied by Wielatqjf* /The latter song, * Where the bee sucks/ &c. has 
*beeo,«lei!. attempted by Moses,, and by the translator of the * Essay on 
t|g$ Genius of I&pe i* hut neither of .them to my fancy. Just see now 
whether my yepsiqp satisfies -hotter; but, for the life of you, attend 
only to, tones, $0$, jo jq^rds-^yjgq pm?* only sing, uot read. Abe Cuckoo 
song has beep ctermiqj^y,settomikic by.Handel; in German, however, 

a* j^ a8t not tp the perception of 


riotsd 


1 i" t -/'i . ‘ u,. \ % ' *? . ;> - f* 11 *' 

Wieland translated 9* of Shakspeare’* plays between tbe years 1769 and 1766. 
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every blockhead. Besides 4his, I cannot'help thinking that I have dis¬ 
covered some faint traces of this cuckoo prophecy, and of the owl's song, 
•(the latter, however, iq the character of a death-watch,} amongst the 
provincial traditions of my own father-land; which induces me»*tb 
deviate entirely from the English version. The ballad f Conic away, 
come awa^ Death/has a wonderful effect where it is introduced, and 
Shakspeare has done well in making the duke, before whom it is sung, 
so loud in its praise. This is an old romance, much older than Shak¬ 
speare ; as also 4 Take, ob take those lips away/ These old songs have 
that effect upon tne, that 1 am firmly resolved, should I ever set foot on 
British ground, merely to skirn*through London, just peep at the theatre 
and Garrick, pay my respects to Hume, and then fty oft' to Wales, Scot-, 
land, and the Western Isles ; on one of which, like the youngest son of 
Ossian, Macpherson sits enthroned.* Theft shall I hear the Celtic 
national songs wildly chanted in the rcaf language and tone of*tbe 
country—those songs which, in their present metamorphosis into hex¬ 
ameters and Greek metre, I can only liken to a painted perfumed paper 
flower, instead of that living and fair-blooming daughter of the earth,* 
who exhales her fragrance on the wild mountain side. But to return to 
Shakspeare j help me to bewail a loss, at which certainly every other 
honest uian would only laugh. During my frenty for Shakspeare, I 
had particularly studied those scenes wherein he opens to us bis wdrld 
of ghosts and fairies—those parts which the English prize as his finest, 
and in which I took the more delight having dreamed away my child¬ 
hood among such fables. I had, for iuslance, translated the fairy * di¬ 
vertissement’ in the Midsummer Night's Dream, (which W ieland lias, I 
believe, cutirely omitted,) and the witch scene in Macbeth, where the 
witches are boiling, conjuring, muttering, and bubbling through a whole 
discant of ghostly tones—but my translations have disappeared, and I can 
fuuUnoihing, nothing but a few soliloquies from King Lear, Hamlet, 
Macbeth, &c. This is enough to make me tear ruy eyes out. In ibdffc 
I find evqry thing blit my conjurations, and these must have been swept 
away, or burnt, when tlft witches last cleaned out my rooms at Riga. 1 o 
my own private gratification such a loss is irreparable :—but L continue 
prating about Shakspeare, whom I nevSr can leave, when once I get upon 
him.” 

Herder sojourned some months at Strasburg, whence the greater 
part of these letters are dated, and. where be parted from the 
Prince of Holstein. This city had a double claim upon his recol¬ 
lections, having led to his first acquaintance with Gothe, whom he 
characteristically describes, (as Gbtbe does hpn in his Life,) and 
also as having been the scene of a series of painful operations for* 
a fistula lachrymal is under which he laboured, and which he : de¬ 
scribes with stoical detail. Hisdisgust of Strasburg oh first 
entering itSs expressed with a true Idler’s whimsicality. u Strhs- 
burg,” he says, 44 is the most miserable, the most barren, and file 
most disagreeable place, that, speaking witb all due consideration, 

1 I have yet seen in my life. Here is not even a wood, or a spot, 
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where one can repose with one’s hook and one’s genius in the 
shade—and then that it should 1 ie: $o>near Darmstadt, and jet not 
he Darmstadt, is certainly great pdf* of the annoyance, hut t 
'assure you not all.” In short, in these letfershe runs down 
every note of the. gamut, from the highest glee of mirth to the 
deepest gloom of despondency* For the Jailer, he had, however, 
besides the circumstance of being in love, some rational grounds, 
having been assailed in the most sensitive part by the officiousness 
of some individuals, who, as Herder’s wife, alluding subsequently 
,to'«tbis period in her “ Erinnerungen,” says, " interfered in our 
engagement, and wanted to model it to their own way of think¬ 
ing.” Writing on this to Merpk, Herder says, “ Let me embrace 
yqp* dear friend, for alTjhe affection, patience, and kindness you 
»|ye shown to me, and my, or rather, your friend, (for in many 
' respects she belongs more to you than to me,) in her present un¬ 
comfortable situation—a situation at which I am as much annoyed 
as astonished. Really between four or five people such an en¬ 
tangled skein of love, friendship, jealousy, hatred and humbug has 
been drawn, as would hardly be credited to exist in so eventless a 
little circle; and, as all the ends seem to lead towards you, I can 
only call to you, * Hold tight, dear Merck, ,till time shall in pity 
1 have unravelled some of the shreds.’ ” 

Gothe and Merck were at this time engaged in the “ Frankfurt 
Journal,” to which Herder evidently largely contributed; revie w- 
’ ing, among others, several English works; and it is not a little 
interesting to notice the different effusions, now an original ode or 
versified translation, of which the post between Strasburg. and 
.J^kurmstadt (and doubtless a slow ope), was the bearer. In his 
fits of lightheartedness, which were here and “there spiced with a 
little irony, (for Herder rather piqued himself on resembling our 
EngHsh Swift, and was on that account nicknamed “the Dean” by 
his friends,) be seems, to have Struck rather harder than he intended. 
Merck’s peculiar temperament disliked perhaps to be encoun¬ 
tered with its own weapons, and in his last letters Herder labours 
to remove some unfriendly impression with all the earnestness and 
generosity which man as man could exert, or as friend require. 
We could almost forgive Merck his ill-temper for having brought 
to light so beautify! a, side of Herder’s character; but, with these 
1 letter* before we cannot exculpate the man who could read 
them to smsinterpret, or, what is worse, to pervert. And this it 
the -case r for the ,acquaintance apparently peases with 
these fetters, and some after-passages bespeak no kindly feeling 
on JMU$ toward* bis footer friend. 

Wi cedpaue (© catch glitopsas of Herder’s career through the 
, letters front thfe Weimar circle, which he joined in 1776. One* 
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passage in Wieland’s correspondence is toosuperb in itself, and 
.too flattering to the excellent' Herder, to be omitted; In mention¬ 
ing the birth of an heir to thehouse of Weimar, he sa^a; ** Merdej 
spoke at the Uapfi&m of the Prince like a God . His diseoufse 
shall be seflt to you When printed. Thqre are only five sheets of 
it, but I know nothing more pure,, more sublime, more simple, 
more touching, more finely conceived, or more exquisitely delivered, 
either in the German or any other tongue. 1 doubt whether a 
nobler or more impressive baptism was ever conferred on any 
German prince. Welcome *be therefore Charles Frederick, Dei 
Gratia, and may ft be well with our grandchildren, by, wilh*or* 
under him—over him will come qpne ‘ ex nostris’”* 

It W'ere much to be desired that we possessed some complete 
biography of this delightful pdfet, sound divine, and amiable man. 
Those published in Germany, although severally of great merit, 
do not even collectively do justice either to the extent of his use- * 
fulness, or to the spirit which dictated his writings. His only 
daughter, a lady of the highest worth and talent, resident at 
Weimar, is in possession of most interesting documents; and 
especially of her father’s correspondence with a certain princess, 
which, in point* of epistolary style and beanty of moral and 
poetical sentiment, stands unrivalled. 

The short sketch of his life and works, in the late William 
Taylor’s Survey of German Poetry, offers, as far as it goes, a 
comprehensive view of Herder’s character. 

Sophie de lu Roche's letters follow next. She is celebrated as 
ha\ lag written a novel called “ FrHulein voii Steruheim,”“ Rosalie’s 
Letters,” and other light, but interesting works; as baying been 
the first, love of Wieland* and the grandmother of Bettioa v<M 
Arnim, whose correspondence with Gothe was reviewed in Num¬ 
ber XXXII. of our Journal* Madame de la Roche’s letters 
are interesting, as showing the place awarded to femalif talent ill 
Germany, and the union of the domestic wife and mother with the 
now exploded character of “ blue stocking” atari earlier period 
even than with us. She writes with much elegance and< lively 
anecdote, but seems thoroughly afraid of Merck’s satirical vein, 
although not too much to tell him so in the plainest ' 

Nekt follow six letter# from Bbie, which, airg highly interesting, 
as ‘belonging to that period when lie/ and his circle of young' 
associates; Burger, Getter, Voss, Holty, the two counts Stolberg, 
Miller, Lqisewitz, &c. of whom Boie Wa*;iflie eldest, formed^by a 
study of thl Grecian poets, and espeefhiily of Corner,■ by a perfect 
familiarity with Shakspefcte/d^l^ n new acquaintance with 

1 Tt»ls baptfSnial Sermon is priawd among tfrrdvrb coHecd#o.wpfl^:» 

,' . > ■ ; • ■ re?; 
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V Percy’s Reliques of AncientEngliah Poetry,” which unlocked 

.1 _ Ji* iL'' '_.'to.Li' '! ' * '" 1 .x 


^‘stream of Jyncyl poetry throiiffli i 
of the “ M usen A hndniacb,” end 


Boie w as:co-e^tlqr w ith potter or AmtkhacWJ Wd tjffriounces 

in these lexers hi? -cession of it to 'trans¬ 

lator of florae r)* wfib married his sister, and his having eiigUged 
with Dohm In ifie.** 0euts^bes 'M'useUtny** vvhtch he subsequently 
carried oy foy years alone. His assidtiity in'collecting coiritri- 
. pultons for these periodicals i'is most entertaining. (Herder not in- 
»|>|jy calls him tfi^'^jSjdTiw^ei^. Accipucbehr.) ’ f 'Merck ;’was ( evidently 
a jfOntributor of ho liftle importance, but always in a strict 
incognito, This correspondence *nlso shows that, with all the 


Towards the, close w*e dnd him satiated with dissif 

tndr fair iavu ifktu tno 77 bh aotfa 4 ** I nh 


oys. 


ing for quieterjoys. J‘ Pity me,” fee says ;' * V 1 have a heart, and 
aiy| banished t,d,a uhiveraify, where i cabuot usfeJpB?/' My situation, 
it is true, lias much of real good; but I am lonely in heart and 
desponding.” Of Herder he speaks delightfuW^ > W T am tired,” 
he writes, 4 *of the students, and of being the learned man,,and 
Still more so, since J have known Herder—the only sage in whom 


jSm 


vkribnsnatuial arguments he adduces thciact 
hr; tMS^r appeals to Merck to CbidibWi^irembling 
o|)f^|oiiw(X ‘'^IS^tl^a’.yohi know'll, alwatyrhbb^tr and*feefiev,ed 

‘' ffeatldn wpdM fetf bn fm^erfect %t>i k, 
k <?r a stbrie—any IbSng fhlf bMthfefi.” 


hand I, 

n ' H 

srflR 


• ■' "T'i 

ever, 
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apt! follower of J^saifi|; % and;^ii’e^ in vi’teA the nervpps opposition 
•Vfjpt 

bt ^n over-formal orthodoxy, had degenerated 'infnt.'a jeerijag 
nationalisnv and a deuial of the higher aspirations of our nature. 
From hta^dii^pr||i^«hair 9 which was a oouspicupus object in the 
intellectual arena.he waged continual war with the ranks of 
authorship. In this correspondence Gothe appears as head 
culprit, and His spleen against tjiis arch-innovator is the burdeqoF 
every letter* They exhibit, hoover, a striking picture of'the 
times, apd of Nicolai’s restless activity of mind, which after¬ 
wards induced tlnst extraordinary state of neryous optical delusion,' 
so interestingly recorded by Whiter; a portion of his biography 
best known in England. ti * ’ ’ * 

Gothe novy stands before us. H is letters, twenty-six in number, 
cotnopence at the age of twenty-five, and, carrying us to the very 
meridian of his powers, progressively show us the grand bases oh* 
which his wide-extended popularity was founded! The prevailing 
character of this correspondence, and especially of tine earlier 
part, consistsinthat independent energy of mind.thaf animation 
of conscious potter* which propelled him forward in the race he 
ran, with animpetus above die/comprehension of timid minds; 
and which, subduing alike the . passions qf mankind and the 
difficultiespf; science to his will,\vould have rendered Gothe .a 
great man, in whatever circumstances he might have beep placed. 

No mind has perhaps, yet appeared before the public rpore 
difficult to decipher, more impossible *to s<luare with our usual 
sympathies,, tifJjbeVi,. In attemp|mg, . tnereforej^ this ana¬ 
lysts, we, pfresurn® : hot to pronounce a decisive judgment, j>pt 
only to*present thos^ impressions towhichd knowledge of G|V* 
many, of iC?ofbp*a works* and, more espea|ili^ ihe privute dis- 


closures of tbisjcorrespqhdetice^h 
of the qtbef Weimarliterati 


lyeti/rhi$.. from the letters 
1)0 seemingly ackiiow(edged tlieir 


uJlegiancedQ ^ ^ fMl as, life ]: could 

have required it, Uiese observations ur^/^ualty gleaned as from 
bk^WH.,. Mth ^gaf«, however,, to ffi|/jhaVpiptiye8 and inhale 


hl^au^rioff^nd,,' intercourse of this 

intonate, nature,. iafibit' ffipmsefves, we are 


g :to*nd,fppear%^| # c! 
sisted pr ecisely m . pgye 


great object m , 
he peyer expresses ft 


til that diaracter coii- 


posing me tnmd.He generally .writes, 

wpep. to be hie 


As this correspohdeiice ihcluded no a period-flte^ven 


Utters a maxim, 

»'! V f x v '\» .’y 
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years, it necessarily involved the most momentous transactions 
of his life, and most have exposed Gtithe, like other men, to the 
average vicissitudes of fortune; yet we find' him invaiiably erty.L 
and collected, appealing to no sympathy, indulging ip no affec¬ 
tion, expressing ueither^hope nor fear: so that, with this total 
absence of all the usual topics of friendship, his attachment for 
the cynical but useful Merck seems rather to be the pretext 
than the object of this intercourse, and, although offering an 
indispensable aspect of his character, this work is adapted lather 
for the votary of science than of fancy. Poetry, it is true, peeps 
•through every subject, forming at all times a graceful back¬ 
ground, but seldom obtruding* as a prominent object; and on 
this account we can indulge in but slender extracts for an article 
of this kind. The following letter, however, strikingly exempli¬ 
fies the man, and shows when and where were laid the founda¬ 
tions upon which the mighty fabric of his Faust was erected : 

" Weimar, August 5tb, 1778. 

u I must now tell you something about my journeyings. Last winter 
a tour through the Harts gave me much pleasure; for you know that 
much as l hate to see Nature tortured into Romance, so much do 1 de¬ 
light In finding Romance consistent with Nature. 1 started atone; 
about the last day of November—-on horseback, with a knapsack—rode 
through hail, frost, and mud to Nardhausen, entered the llartz by the 
Baumann’s Hohle, and so by Wernigerode and Goslar into the Tipper 
Harts, (the details t will give you another time,) overcame all diffi¬ 
culties, and stood, I think, on the 8th of December, at noon, on the 
summit of the Brocken. A cheerful genial sun above— snow an ell 
and half thick on the ground, and the cloud-bedecked panorama of 
Germany beneath me; so that the forester, whom, having lived for years 
at the foot, and always deemed the asceut impossible, f liad With diffi¬ 
culty persuaded to accompany me, was quite ffeside himself with ad¬ 
miration. Here 1 spent a fortnight alone—no human being knowing 
where X was: of the thousand thoughts in this solitude,.the enclosure 
will give you some idea. 

u In fbe spring I was in Berlin—quite a different spectacle. We 
spent a few days there, and 1 only peeped in, as a child into a penny 
show. But you know that I exist in contemplation, and a thousand 
new tights broke upon me* I saw much'of old Fritz*,—of his gold, 
•fiver, marble, monkeys, parrots, end tofu cui$ain$ j—and overheard his 
own minions snarl at the great men* A targe portion of Prince Henry’s 
army which wa pa^sed-^tlm various manoeuvres wc witnessed, and the 
persons of the general* .who sat opposite, to me hy half dozens at dinner, 
have made me much taspw^ajinUiar with the present war. Otherwise, 1 
had no intercourse with mankind, and did not utter a word in the 
Prussian dominions which they might not have printed; for which l 
was exclaimed against as proud, Ac. 

- - —- ■ I. I,!. . .,* , .- -w n wMVn w 

* Frederick tlic Great. 

*4 
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: “ The Raphaels which the duchess has brought with her are a great 
•enjoyment to me. Now I am in search of all kinds $&■ drawings. I 
•have also just re-opened old quarry, whichprobably had been in dis¬ 
use for centuries** ^ t he porch at the old castlewas built of this stop*?, 
Which can tte worked -ty- toe greatest pitch of deticacy. It is very hard, 
but can bte shaved or rasped with ease; has no cracks, imbibes no 
moisture, andia of that beautiful grey colour so much in request and 
so seldom found. French snuff-boxes are of the same hue—neither 
blue nor yellow. It is a woodstoqe—the middle sort between common 
and marble. Adieu, old man* Ij^Ow you have heard again from me, 
tell me soaiething in return, and don't forget me. Should there be no 
war, I wiUsome day visit you,” - . 


in appreciating the vantage-ground which the collected mind 
obtains over the being of impulse and ^passion, Gothe seems, to 
have aimed and arrived at that stoical atmosphere of self-posses¬ 
sion^ whence he could leisurely survey the vast mass of human 
nature {lying like the “ cloud-bedecked panorama of Germ any 0 )* 
beneath him ; and , deliberately choose and appropriate those 
portions best adopted for his use. To accomplish fhi«b he ne¬ 
cessarily sacrificed the indulgence of those affeetidns by which 
the independence of other minds is compromised. To Nature 
he gave his heart, and felt it securely invested’; to Mankind his 
understanding, and> nothing more, and though, by the immense 


range and ardent cultivation qf 


genius, fpr which no 


subject was so intricate that it did not seek to explore it, no fact 
so simple that it disdained to appropriate it, he indirectly in¬ 
cluded the direct benefit of his fellow-creatures, (he was, for 
instance, the original inventor and first projector of die excellent 
system of national schools in Germany,) yet we may safely ques¬ 
tion whether be \va^ influenced so much by an expanded phi¬ 
lanthropy as by a refitted selfishness. At the same time, t»y 
the saoie process by which he controlled the elements of his own 
passions, vitas he enabled to agitate them in the bosom of others. 

one could kindfe ;sfrcmger and more lastingattachmentsno. 
bear ( t- remain. more', fire-proofthan his owh. .He despised not 
ihfr sweets of lpvn, v fiwwb <: 


no; oply to far aswas consistent 
.. itdeipp*^;^yMl 
f*hfcies,it -may be-i doubled whether die *mmv jovedirhdi/^^e 
fresh breath of youth is sapposeditoiOvigorate the fail mg eftergi&i 
of old age, smo did Goth® refresh the. powers of his imagination 
at the• fountain \m overflowingheart,• (hid catch the Velyi|ilm, 
of triith ffopiitdpaskioned effusiot^ of his votar^^r'*^'; 


theim, btit he cu 
withhis prescribed hwg of 


* Those who nt»y b« ttsftbd at the** ©pinions, we must re(er to ;** Gothe’a 
wccliset tnU chiefa Kiude," slrieody.MM^lonfJd,, \ v j*; . 
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' *' 1 ' * 1 

To disarm affliction of ^s^eap^ns, fy voluntarily witbdtaw- 
% f ff6(n ihe la the specious reason¬ 
ing of many"“a/ ,,in happiness. Of ibis.' 

principle;' Gdtti'e^^mf’^to bav^,^»};a)tp«i. Juke, evqry system, 
of human presuvl^lton^ .TjjpyrpifcrJ ^.^yolves | J|s .ow% punish¬ 
ment. “ The man?* al |^dpn says, wifatMpd children, 

has taken hostages of fortune}” andhe wltp J»t?.poJthmgp4o lose 
is more pitiable than tje^ho p)o*ff US, theJp^W v , GptHe Jived a 
worstiipped but loveless life his jbar/iage jvasforpiedconipara- 
tftely late in life by co'nvfentional decorom ; hia 8on proved no- 
blessing; and, if sel&tijiq^ w*ii -not 400,.^$^, & waa at all 


sentence. 

r&" 

u 

mi 

wol 
faw 
wisl 

much^lWg 
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.dealer COttlddrivC a bargain jclM^e .and 

bk premia we find therii acting with pne| iiii]ftd; f ^rw| without a 
- single interrtiption to their friendship. Here again, bowevei$*we 
» meat fonfoear to pry tOO deeply, or weitiay fancy we discern 
Gothe using ‘Charles Augustus rnthefas the most valuable of 
his tools than ks the inost liberal of his friends. u I am now/' 
he said, '** tefxed tip in all court and political subject?, and shall 
probably not extricate myself again. My situation, however, is 
favourable enough, and the dukedom of Weimar and Eisenach 
a theatre sufficient topfuctiste the r6(e of the world.^ , 

On all subjects connected with science, this correspondence 
assumes a high biographical valde, ahdffbr England, where Gotlie 
is recognised as a -great poet* and but* little more, it is peculiarly 
adapted to fill iipthemeasureofhis character. Here we see 
him by turns the artist, geologist, anatomist, .physiologist^, and 
, politician.-—alike indefatigable in all pursuits, and passing from 
one subject to another With a rapidity in which wq hardly .know 
whether most tb admire die depth of his research ,' ; pi ; theversatility 
of his powers. ' / it ’ ’ 

Iii poetry. althoi gh he has fteqaeklbed so rnuch to posterity, 
he seems, like our Pope, to display rather a systematic versifica¬ 
tion of prose, than a spontaneous effusion of verse. He had 
neither the poet’s timidity tlor the poet’s flights. Mankind he 
took as he found them, neither seeking nor caring to mpke them 
bettor. He fixed iio ideal standard, therefore^ experienced no 
disappointment; He was highly receptive, but rarefy aensiti ve-*- 
imaginative without an ideal—poetical without fiction : and the 
good old age to which he attained may he attributed lgs$ to his 
robust* physical constitution than to the absence of all merftal 
irritation. The enthusiastic reader, therefore, who may expect 
to find the flowers of fancy or the sweets of sentiment scattered 
iir these leaves, must tfuit Gothe, and pass op to that jfoet of the 
graces, Wieland—whose sixty letters to Merck fbriw the most at¬ 
tractive essence of this ''Consider^ dltKhr''; as ; -.a poet or a? 

d'#^M^ i 4he v an«lysisl;bf Wieladd’s "character,'1tfi|>oses ■both'up .easy 
awd^ui'agrteeable' ,! 'thS i lff ’Slid', among the fihh hlfvelt.of ‘ideas 


'^genius and private exceliencfe, thbse Ictiefs were itilf wanting to 
pay the full tribute to his praise ; and although we rejoice to bn 
able to fiffer some of these'epistolary specimens of his delightful, 
mind, yet' for the enjoyment of afr their beauties hot a letter 
ought to here trenched. The “Teutscher Merkur,” a monthly 
wotk, of which he was editor from the year 17 73* to l 7f)5, which 
formed not the least important of Wielaud’s pretensions to fame, 
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and mainly contribut€4 tO jpracure for Weiouar the title of the 
German Athens*: is tbeosteoaible object of this intercourse. 
Metric largely contributed* especially in the way of reviews; 
and the correspondence opens byW el a lid’s formally making over 
to him the critical department* In this glance behind the^cenes, 
we find Him apprising Merck that Berlin apd Vienna were the 
two cities that he would wish tohave handled softly and prudenter. 
“ AH universities,” he says; u I surrender to your teiercy.” Prussia, 
indeed, under Frederick the Gre&j £feeins tohave; inspired awe in 
aU classes. Speaking of an historical novel which had attracted 
some notice, Wieland says, as*boW upon it as you please, 
only not too biting; is -'a/'Jrrtiiatan officer, and 

has & crowd' of fnet^$ ' iif bide c^| >V ''(d^ i ':Pjfii!sSian, uniform) 
whom l wot|ld''ht>i-'W^, ; to,offeiid. w j _' ;i:ti\;®^a r 'jp^^dic8tr most of 
WieIM*s poetical works appearO^ piecemeal--a hind of re¬ 
hearsal, before printing them poise 

ofpublic opinion, and of polish 

wHit^ distinguisheshis style. ! . 

From the length or timewhichthis cotrespoodeneeincludes, 
and the perfect: openness with which it is epoducted, we are 
enabled to. trace the progress of many of his popular works, and 
more especially of that mastor-piece of his genius, Oberon. The 
manner in wbich.be details the beginning of this immortal poem. 


the inmost secre 

U\ >■».. >« ,--f, Jl> 


if:|thieu M,ghf^liio.btiti',ii|ll $|fhf| '(apyTfhncjt'ed into its adven- 
tulile, and the glimpses |he.-affioid|t, of ihe^ogress of his constant 
cpuple through their various asaailments/is no little acquisition to 
thejpyer of poetry. , Seldom are we thus allowed to peep into ffte 
poetVwprk-sbop, Indeed VVidand had not that confidence in 
his«o.wn powers which could induce him to expose the growth of 
this darling woirk even to the eye of a friend; on the contrary he 
mentions it with all the timidity and anxiety as to result which 
ever accompany, true genius, and reminds Merck neveV to forget 
tbatV>in': 'the.' .-'itense.. of the word*" he is ** the only tnau on: 

“* A|L eiffifer Would, could, or might, thus expose 

is lht|»dj':lieitit;..diid whole being?* In many ■ 
... r ,,i;of%afitOf;.lei»ile Iftilof the necessisiV*., 
pose of m»nd, and of ffie.4b&mce of «H inspiration ip the perils' 

^ "fiHpd^bis not . Weimar, 

pleu with Merck* *h’&yj^terat^ for more contributory 

hei^ ; tO'ike^efCa^y» wbieh id ^hia time seems to weigh heavily 
uponbim, j^lpv.oali bimfromthedewymeads of imagination,, 
which Wwe IhI: fwialitr jpwftde, k fet mere dusty highroad of 
business.* ' 

; Speaking of his progress, he says," My fifth and sixth cantos 
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.are 1 think enire tmm f so good, «o omnibus tmmetis good, 
that I am only prqvoked that I cannot ; p«blicati on 

until after my death/’ .,** Day and night* 4 / he adds, ** Gberorris 
all my thoughtand again, “ Oberoa is my resource against a 
crowd pf. desagr emeus* To those who maintain rapidity of 
composition to he a necessary test of genius the following quota¬ 
tion front Wid arid’s pen may prove either encouragement or 
reproof.'i ■ • ;■ v 4 

" #f the time and latoou* I devote to this work, no poet, great or 
small, of the Holy Roman empire can well form an idea. Those gentry, 
with few exceptions, seek how they may best make the task of verse- 
racking easy. I, OB the contrary, pive myself ail possible trouble. The 
difficulties which lie m the, mechanism of vny eight-lined stanzas, fb the 
nature of the iambics, and ‘ip, the comparatively limited range of our 
rhyming words j the fadgufe qf manipulating the stubborn clay into the 
exact image wh>eh Irequire,apd rif giving it that roundness and fim t 
without which r have nO'pleaidte in the performance, are unspeakable. 

1 vow to you, I have in this last week spent not less than three days and 
a half upon one stanza—-tfte whole machinery being at a stand-still for 
one single word, which I wantedand could not supply.” 

He then proceeds to explain his pecuniary views with regard to 
Oberon, which, he says’; are very •" miserable,” and describes tlte: 
slender profits likely to arise. “ But/saystbe German public,” 
he continues,'why W\.t^/';|^|d i .^)a|ktnan l l btiCh a’fool as to 
devoth so much' tiring add' JwImMsIi no one will 

thank him for?' arid tb answer,” 

“ With the gldiidta of the. ^ *»och the same 

as with the utile, ■ are the last people 

to repay a poor f&lOw ev6n ;1|^'^i^aining' tenth, with 

the exception of about*a dozen, ariJbjMffft and fiutid^ermined beforehand 
not to give me any credit, but tpSl^tend thatv^y ^ikld weave such 
stuff as that any day d la dwten remaining hOnest 
folk, they will doubtless find- real %•;’>.'% fto the work* but quite ut 
private ; and, should a parcel of it into their beads to 

pelt me the next day in the opa^.>i^ii4pt<mlace,, pp, living soul would 
take W part—If even, assailants. .phittetttawr 

himL T shall have full feast myself, ad nauseam 

«n the name and'^j§^#wi%^;.ld^ie twentieth cem ^. 
TS$i$& dear brother, are but a§il% Teepeat, 1 complain hol y 

jpy'Totis of my nurd ’fepst^^kutobfItadT «p<ttt one-hundredthpaft 
of the time I -have in -'a 

turned panegyric Ob the Great, my coffer* 

would weaita' difitrwr'atpef* j - 1 never had/ no* shall 

have. All that remains is.to;.'be,resigite(f.tb. my fate—to do what 1>can 
—to bear, what I must—and ^iekpect fromraankind nothing l do dot 
earn. And so much for Qtj&rajnt,^ ' > " l * .* • 

In spite of these half-sad, half-playful prognostics, Wieland 
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yfi# destined to reap muthof that-glory which Oberon lias now 
pirYhaneiifly established. < 

'lit* another letter we find an interesting account. ofOdlhe’s first 
introduction to the king of elves and sprites. w *. 4 *■ 

■" Last week I had a delightful day with Gdth&Hehand*I were 
obliged to make up our minds to tit Ho May, whe/eas ee£? Of jtbeiPuehesa 
of Wirtetoberg, was to paint us for her highnfatuy Gfithe sat both fore 
and afternoon, and begged me, serenisymM* being afae*s f , tp bear him 
company, and read Oberon aloud. Fortm^tely^r. me* this generally 
capricious man was in one of his best and most receptive moods, and as 
arnumbh as a girl of sixteen. Never did I see ja tnan so delighted with 
the production of another, as*lie wasfwitb mf Oberon j especially with 
the fifth canto, where lluon aequits himself vethb' fetftiit of the emperors 
commands. It was a to inO. ■ A day 

or two afterwards, he owned to me that; #t mightperbaps be-three years 
before’this degree of susceptibility nod t^iimsci dr-every sqnse of enjoy¬ 
ment for a work 1 hufws farfurii • Wexfid again come over him/ 


vaunted coolness and self-possession, must, wd fancy, have rather 
belied him&elf in 1 owning that only once in three years could lie 
command'his own powersto the enjoVftiipt of such a work as 
Oberon. h ' t: * 

To all those Mdduainted With Wielartd’S works, the skill with 
which he identifi^i 'lrimaelf With fttd agd and country in which he 
introduces his fterfectly harmonious 


IClil V* 1119 pare IpVH f V» wui Jii lOV, uuu uumu utavru, 

an^, although d^cotipfcil for. It 1 Is not diminished, when we ob¬ 
serve how cbittpl&tely hd concentrated alibis powers on one 
object, and bent tHo Whole energy Of his mind to its attainment. 
The letters, at thfs With fairy imagery, and, 

whether plaintive ibr pbljfttfy is ever the burden of his 

song. Apologising ft>r waotrbf' punctuality lit correspondence, 

it, he adds:— 



this Immense amphora should turd out w mere ifflnu at last. 


ifaSyself to the utmost, lest 

fh ■ 'Iiirirtflt'fcf r InaA ^ 


And on a 


h, With the reaction of spirits succeed- 



* M- 


hi the midst’ of the 
heroine, have just. 


* The grand duke. 
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during a dreadful storm, been thrown overboard, without the incensed 
. Oheron’s deigning to take the slightest notice of ff»eiu. heaven help 
them out of this watery ordeal* and me to a happy conclusion! Amen/’ 

Lastly, he amiourtces^be appearance of this masterpiece, 
“ which*/’ he says, 41 . *r born just time enough to escape the effects 
of a miserable isAttestai hr which my Soul is sticking like an oyster 
ki the? mudf sndadds,“ the shares of tny credit with the duke, 
Gothl and the Weimar public, have risen one hundred per Cent, 
in cdriseqiience of tbislittl# production. May it only fare the 
same in thelargerworid without.” 

,, We do not apologize to our readers for attracting their attentipn 
tp those portions pf this Correspondence which treat of Oberon, 
feeling convinced that those^ hho kftow its Full-grown beauties, 
cannot be indifferent to these early anlials of its progress. That a 
.work of this kiad sliould eornpietely engross the mind of its author, 
during the period ofits composition, is not surprising; but VVie- 
tand’s appears at tfijaei to* have been kept at that extreme tension 
of productive excite^iL wh**ii»;theugli the surest earnest of his 
Success, it#js almp# pafriful tp trace* and which makes us wonder 
atsthe healthy longevity of mind and body to which he attained* 
fie himself* in a letter tp some one ? expresses bis surprise at this 
extension ofpoiver,having .bfeen, to borfO'y the latp,Mr. Taylor’s 
translation, “ a hot-house plant; reared within doors; top much 
< mused by women),, and top poach confined by study.” The secret 
of this, however, seeipe to consist in the wholesomp atmosphere 
in which his affections we|« eypr maintained. Wiejand’s private 
character required no veiling; the,poetical license which jhis 
charity inclined him to grant:Joj^e dppieslip. faff m gs of his ghnial 
friends, he never ciaimed for himself. Apd .yrfiifebis ! ' ' * 


imagination 




\s 


wandered to the ferule shores of Greece, or the luxurious halfs Of 
the East, his heart and good ^ ^ - -• * 


by dte voluptuous 


and sensual imagery which bail bfph passi ng before his mental 
vision, were ever found statjHb^^»aiod..occupied with the little 
circle of his h«ui«-te. ji, ' ‘ ' 


Although peculiarly. 



even 


/ without caprice, a courtier \vithput £ritrigue, he pursuer 
tenor of his way; j«w|, though ia th< ^%Mened, court of Weimar 
the distinctions of geuius those of 

rank, heawwer forgot wliere thp g ,i^d : i,dpft/ r pft^ or the ebyer^gn 
began, or ought tobegin. * fteturipng ;|«wn a visit at Ettersburg 
(one of the ducal reside*^®), observes, “ I have put 

it down as nr eg tit a mnitatis el prudent tea, in my fiber memorin/is, 
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that none of my sort should slay longer than three days with a 
prince.” . ■ 

t Nowhere, however, baa tire noble ducat family been mote 
worthily panegyrised than: in this correspondence, which teems ' 
with expressions of gratitude-ond Vespect, untainted by‘the setii- 
blance of adulation or ambitipri. Ambition, indeed,*'in the 
meaner sense of the word, was isia foreign to Wieland’s character 
as bombast to his muse; and, at the time when the court of 
Mannheim intimated a desire, and held out a lure, to attach him 
to its service, we find him thus answering Merck:— 

• “ You remind me that I ought to profit by the favourable gale which 
seems to blow me towards the Neckar, and to turn my back on this 
land ’jyhere no wine grows, wjiere tne water is good for nothing, and 
where Eurus and Boreas, during eigtotroonths of. the year, make tbem- 
. selves, as troublesome as possible. Yes, my dear sir, all well and good, 
if* pro primo, it were as easy as mown^jfipp pne street to another; if, 
pro secundo, the cloven foot were- not/difi^ to;be found (“ wenn 
der Teufel nicht uberall i» Nest w%e) ah4. i,f^ pro iertio, it were not 
a hundred to one that, by so doing, 1 shouldgamjrout of the frying-pan 
into the fire (aus dem Edge'n-‘Jn , 'die' ,, $!^^'^) : f%heii, although Horn- 
.peach,* I beliete, would do all in bis no means certain 

bow far this good-will inMannbeim extends. Granting, however, that 
they really desire my* company, tinder what class - and quo tituto could I 
appear? And what worldly advantages could compensate for all the 
leisure, peace, liberty, independence, esteem, and affection which I here 
enjoy ?, True it is. that X signify (bedeute) but little here, and am, in semu 
politico, seven times less than I signify. But 1 neither wish to be, nor 
signify anything ; and * n tbis precisely consists one-third of my comfort. 
The ruling personages here are perhaps the best in the whole world. 
They regard me favourably, do Uot oppress me, would do every thing for 
my # comfort, and require so little at my hands that I am almost ashamed 
to eat their bread. Their Serene highnesses in *Gotha are almost as 
kindly disposed, so that, eveovShould the greatest of misfortunes befal 
Weimar, I see nothing in a wbrdlytense to fear. I sit, therefore, peace¬ 
ably beneath the shade of-myoWn trees; and would it not be hard, if, 
from all the J10 beautiful apple, pear, and cherry trees which I planted 
last yea*, J were; to have up frteit? .nWould it not be a folly jn me to 
exchange the safety of my presetiC obscurity (qui bene Intuit, $©.), and 
plunge myself into the Wore iq0aW^ Mannheim, where, the mbMtent 
one pair of eyes is sdali^|T risk imic¥ rnhte ,thqp here—^Ven in case’ of 
thp dreaded event of thd extinction of the present line ? Should 1 be 
wise to barter my delightful independence, mfsperosanto far niente, amN 
tire golden privilege of saying- to all ami anybody* Whats that to me?’ 
for the slavery, thegrfevious bondage of Mannheim vanity ? Add to this 
a wife and five'efriidren, with a sixth upon the road, and an mother, 
all of whom a whale, whiclj, it» mutual love, harmony 

and joy, is bud #)|^i|ip|jidst in the world.” 

rn- . . . . .. . . — —., n .... ,, 

* Cotnit Tfdflipcsch, minister to the court of the Paintinnte. 
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Lie continues iu this strain, and thenadds iyr- 

** Au contrairc, I am fairly in the Way fora lasting breach with the Pala¬ 
tinate. Guess why? Are there not sins which a {reel, neither in this 
nor in the next world, can forgive ? Only imagine 5 these MamfReim 
people have'been teasing and baiting me to compose an opera for them, 
and, novv it is all ready, it comes out that they have given their best 
actress, an angel ©f beauty and voice, leave uf absence for a year ; for a 
pilgrimage to London and Paris, to dance in the planets, or God knows 
where; and my little piece, which. with the assistance of the lovely 
nymph Danzy, might, niust^atift dught to have had the most splendid 
success, now, for want of anbkctiress who can either look or sing like 
Rosamond, may be thrown to > the dogs. Is not this enough to drive a 
man mad }—and are these the people 1 am to have any thing more to do 
with ? So, fare ye well, ye banksW iny’paternal Neckarl” 0 

In these sixty letters we have ample proof of Wieland’s peculiar 
talent for and love diP : letter-writing. With a happy vivacity he 
details the minufite of the world of letters, of business, and *of 
intrigue around him ; and while he introduces us to the personages, 
habits, literature, .jtnb gossip of the day, leads us on with all the 
interest of an historico-biographic novel. His style, abounding 
in native wit and classic allusion, forbids the slightest approach tp 
garrulity; and, whether considered as a picture of the times, or as 
a model of epistolary elegance, this correspondence is equally 
valuable. 

To his wife, a being of simple nature and unaspiring manners, 
whom lie often mentions, he was tenderly attached. She brought 
him fourteen children; nine bf whom survived him, and every 
imv and then he announces an accession to his family or to his 
works, with equal complacency. This called forth the following 

remark from the Grand Duchess to Merck:— 

„ > ■ 

“ * Danishmend (tor so she compli mentality called him in allusion to 

his history of Danishmend the wi^e) has again been christening. Je 
crains gu'dJa Jin il se ressente un pew at the indefatigable aceouchements 
of h : s wife and of the Mercury. He appears, however, well pleased 
with both j so we must let him have His own way— chacun 4 safolk' '* 

f ' 1 ' \ 1 ^ ' ' *1 1 

VVieland-was indeed just what a poet ought to be. Dwelling 
iijs^a dream of *beauty anb home of love, no views of aggrandise* 
brent, or visions of perfection,. disturbed the one or embittered the 
ptber. Health, peace, and competence, were all he sought for 
''his muse, his family, or himself. Poetry he loved for poetry’s 
sake, and, quoting from a former work of bis own, he thus ad¬ 
dresses his nmse:—■'*' 

“ Thou Art, oh, Muse ! the blessing of my life. 

And if the world be deaf, then sing to me alone.” , , 

Pure and lively in diction, fanciful and elegant in sentiment, 
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he neither provokes to mirth, nor depresses to melancholy. In 
the same relation as dowers and birds in the scale of animated 
nature, is WielandVverse in the ranks of modern literature. He 
aspired not to form one of the seven pillars of the temple of wis¬ 
dom, but his were the roses which clustered to the very pinnacle. 
And, to conclude in the wbrdx of the late Mr. Taylor—V If not 
the greatest genius among the poets, he was the greatest poet 
among the geniuses of Germany/' 

The letters from the Grand Dychess Amalie, and her illus¬ 
trious son, Charles Augustus, though last in order here, are almost 
first in interest. Relating individually to Merck, they prove the 
high esteem in which he was held at the court of Weimar, and, 
generally, the liberal tone «of politics and literature which these 
enligfltened personages so fhainly contributed to maintain at that 
period iu Germany. Of the grand duchess^ Wieland says:— 

“.The longer I live with her, the more am I convinced that she, telle 
qu'elle eit, is one of the most amiable and glorious compounds of human 
nature, female nature, and princely nature, (MensOlilIchkeit, Weiblich- 
keit und Fiirstlichkeit,) that ever appeared oat this globe.” 

And in another place:— . 

“ This lady is really one of the best on God’s earth. I doubt whether 
there is one of her rank whose head and heart are superior, or who could 
live on more dignified and delightful terms with people of our caste. 
For ruy part, I should be the most ungrateful creature between heaven 
and earth, did I ever forget how much she has contributed to the happi¬ 
ness of ray life. IV assure you I cannot even contemplate the idea of 
losing her, should it be my lot to outlive this affliction before I am 
seventy years of age.” ' 

This was the tone of all who knew this excellent princess, who, 
without interfering in the government, exactly stood in that gap 
of the state which is best jelled by, and seems intended for, a 
feminine mind. After resigning the regency, and viewing the 
fulfilment of ail her hopes and cares in thepersou df her son, 
fipr's became the proviuce ,of gracious remembrance, little kind¬ 
nesses, and beneficent patronage, which, like their kindred, the 
geutle courtesies of speech, though smalt; in cost hie rich in 
produce. * 

Her highness’s acquaintance with originated in a toiir 

among the Rhine scefiery, where he accidentally met with her. 
and was induced to join her suite, aud where, by the refinement 1, 
and cultivation of . his tastes, he greatly enhanced her enjoyment 
of the beauties both of art and nature. He was subsequently 
much at the court of Weimar, and on one occasion spent more 
than half a yea* in its delightful circle. From that period till 
shortly before his 'death, the grand duchess maintained a friendly 
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Correspondence with him, which exhibits that interval, probably the 
^happiest of her life, when, reposing from the anxieties of govern* 
itient, she enjoyed* without*restraint, the literary society that sbd 
^liad been the first to summon around the court, and, little fore¬ 
seeing the cloud which was - to darken Her latter days, spent her 
time in the dignified cultivation of her taste and talents, . Writing 
to Merck she says : 1 

'* The "Cod old Oeser* has been here, and has brought with him 
some spleiiuid specimens of art* ami a Mengs of indescribable beauty. 
My love for drawing continues as strong as ever, I have a camera 
obscure, in which I sketch, and which 1 find most serviceable in faci-* 
litating an acquaintance u ith the prOportions of Nature. For me, it is 
of great service, as I commenced my devotion to drawing rather late in 
life. This year I have also purchased an electrifying machine, wbicii is 
good and powerful, and affords me much occupation. In the mean time 
the theatrical World is also flourishing, to which friend Wolff is ar 
faithful ally. You will shortly receive, through Frau Aja,f a new dra¬ 
matic piece, which has Just issued from the prolific pen of the privy 
councillor (Gothe). Thus pass our days quietly and cheerfullyj and 
did not the lean cherries and unripe strawberries of our desserts remind* 
us, we should almost forget that Madre Natura has visited us with a 
cold, nasty, summer.” . 

Again, when Merck's fit of anatomy was at its height, she 
writes : 

“ Your elephant bone affairs appeal’ to sever you from all human in¬ 
tercourse. Wc see nothing of you, and hear of nothing but bones and 
skeletons. Notwithstanding this, I plutfk up heart to address you, having 
a request to make somewhat in character with your present studies. A 
short time ago, I was reading Camper's Lecture to the Academy of 
Painting, and was much struck by the truth and profundity of his ue- >' 
marks. I now wish, if possible, to procure some of Camper’s drawings 
of the human bead. You must knowf dear Merck, that I have for some 
time past applied myself to portrait painting, and they flatter me by 
saying I am rather happy in my likenesses. In order, therefore,, to 
perfect: myself further in this Ifae, I shouhl mueb like to see some of 
those drawings where Camper .baa.divided the bead into compartments ; 
*hod, having heard that you anticipate the pleasure of seeing him this 
sprang, I beg you will employ tk,fs opportunity of facilitating my request; 
without, however, mentioning my name. ' As*fo^ihe rest, dear Merck, 

ju. ---—h—— -—r-----:- * 

* A painter and engraver f|s-»onie eminence, and a friend of Winckclinann's. 

t An abbreviation of Wolfgang, Gothe’s Christian name. i -* 

t GStbe’s Jn qt^ r. resident in Frankfurt; so named by the Counts Stdbcrg, fioni: 
one of the popular traditions of tiie middle ages,-where Fran Aja, a princess by birth, 
and mother of several braVe, sons, plays a conspicuous part. These old documents, 
which teem with poetic bfiuiny ana historic character, were much in vogue with the 
Weimar set ; and, MadameGdiheVeharacter partaking somewhat of the heroism end 
tenderness of her ancient namesake, she was generally known by this appellation 
among her son's acquaintances. 
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I should much enjoy seeing you hens again. If bones are your only 
attraction, we can oblige you with a whole crop of them. Farewell, 
avwj, keep me in good remembrance. Your friend, 

4malie.” 

Without doubting the sincerity of Merck’s devotion to the 
amiable duchess, he was evidently courtier enough to know how 
peculiarly he was adapted to serve her; and, we find him at all 
times pouring into the ducal palacjc a succession of works of art, 
which, while they gratified her taste, *rene wed her remembrance 
of the sender. Her highness, in return, freely availed herself of 
his services, and frequently consulted him on little acts of pa¬ 
tronage and benevolence, which she probably found to be better en¬ 
trusted to the distant thatfto the nearer friend. But we mysthere 
leave the examination of her various excellencies, and proceed to 
the character of her son, in whom they were completely reflected. 

The letters from the grand duke are twenty-three in number, 
and, both in elegance of style and moral excellence, exhibit that 
enlightened prince of modern days, who, although his reign has 
justly been compared to the Augustan age of literature, and to 
the later lustre of the Italian States, has left no obsequious 
flatteries to sully his fame. In this correspondence, conjointly 
with v tliat of his, illustrious mother, we find a delightful picture of 
sovereignty on a small scale—that happy degree which its owners 
tjoay wear lightly and cheerfully, without compromising their 
dignity or denying themselves the indulgence of the social affec¬ 
tions, and which, though circumscribed in public power, ma^ be 
widely diffusive of private good. 

The earliest date of these letters is at twenty-three years of 
ago, and we find the young duke alreadycfamiiiar with the de¬ 
rails of government, with the affections of a husband, and the 
hopes of a father. His young‘duchess, a princess of the House 
of Darmstadt, who, however, rather tried her husband’s and 
people’s patience in the hopes, of an heir, is often iiien^pned by 
him with the most domestic complacency ; and, in her 4rtn but 
gentle character, seems to afford an earnest of the hcroie;jaatvon» 
who was one of the few at once to awqand win the heart of Na¬ 
poleon during his insolent career of conquest. , 

«' His highness, as if determined to make his little principality 
the very essence of all the sweets of art aiijd literature, here ap¬ 
pears ardently engaged in forming a collection of pictures, prints, 
and drawings, by old masters; and from the numbec~o£his agents 
stationed in different parts of Germany, and the discrimination 
of taste evident 1 in ibis correspondence, Sir Thomas Lawrence 
himself would not have despised the walls and folios of the 
Weimar p?4aces. The salutary influence of Merck’s judgment, 
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and the respect shown to his talents,are conspicuous in every letter. 
Dating from Weimar, August 26 th, 1780, ilia highness begins, t 

“ Dear Merck: My letter lias no object beyond that which*the 
commonest* flint in the world would effect with*a genuine Darmstadt 
steel—namely, that of eliciting a spark. Fam in the most miserable of 
letter-writing humours, and am so spoiled by your frequent and delight¬ 
ful epistles, that I can hardly live without them.” 

And again, . • 

“ This is Only an avant-cokrier of the acknowledgment of all your 
kindnesses; among which X may class the Eventing, which is exqui-* 
sitely beautiful, and which, in spite of the wretched state of obtusity in 
which a succession of coughs, colds? and fdrmal visits have imprisoned 
ray senses, has given me the greatest pleasure. As soon as I am free 
from all three, 1 wiU write to you properly.” 

Evidently recognising in Merck one of that rare species of 
the human kind Who carry a practical good sense into all they 
undertake, his highness largely employed his talents in the ad¬ 
vancement of his political Claris $ and, while sentiment was hardly 
to be expected from a friend add disciple df Gbthe’s, its place is 
occupied by that strong moral sense and practical philanthropy 
which are infinitely preferable in die head of a state. From the 
situation occupied by Merck in the Darmstadt government, he 
was the more adapted to promote the latter virtue, and it appears 
that a comparison between the economy of both states was fre¬ 
quently made with mutual advantage. The establishment of 
different manufactures in his territories seems here to be a fa¬ 
vourite object with the grand duke; and* though he has been 
accused of being the man of letters rather than the man of 
business, this correspondence fully acquits him of any undfie 
predominance. In the first letter, after a long list of commis¬ 
sions regarding works of art, we find his highness thus adding: 

*' And now for politico. In the first .place 1 wish to procure some 
written account of the advantages attending the present disposal of the 
crown eStatea > with a calculation made from some individual instance 
of the same, in your country, in order that 1 may see how the did 
revenues are continued to boproduced from them. ’ ’. 

^ Secondly, I want to sue a description of «thu madder manufacture, 
apfar as it concerns the agriculturist, andtibow the land is prepared for 
its cultivation j and I must beg you, dear M. Merck, to inquire, in a 
private way, among the Swiss, if they would not be inclined to establish 
a similar ma nu facture in other countries, 

“ Thirdly, Would you have the goodness to look out for a few Ana¬ 
baptists, who would be induced to undertake a journey heat summer to 
Eisenach, at my cost, in order to ! inspect an estate which I should he 
glad to let to them. Yon may promise them the following terrasin my 
name: 

FF S * 
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. > #■ * r >' ■ 1 ' ‘ « ' * * f 

« The expenses of the journeythither and back j whatever the »«< 
suit ; ■' '-.n't* V':. hi t''l- . , <* j v* f 

V« Free exercise afttbeir religion, as they enjoy it in other places 3 
“ As long a lease iw they can desire,; i( . / 

‘'Exemption from alt surety and.affi<hri*s, uponoath^ 4 , 

, “Ifyou can ineet vvitb a fe>y people of tbis descrMtan to make the 
trial bu these terms, they mayapply nextSnuuner forthwith to the Pre¬ 
sident von Herd } atEisenticb, inspect tbe estate, aiid enter as tenants the 
followingautumn/ ' *" : v ' 1 

My list of commissions ■&’ now at ietigth finished ; but your kind- 
ness in undertaking all re^bestji spoils'a person so much that one hardly 
kn6ws where to set proper limits.” • 

The reason for dm duke’s preference of Anabaptists as tenants 
fof Ip^OStajte^cloe^iiot appear. ; T^y;||^% ? -hoyrcyei:,, to have 
differedlittle ^1 principle of conduct jFrp^.tpei^ j>ir(Btj(i'ren of the 
pf#P9t-'dgy, givmg him „ much' Extortion, dis¬ 
content, andjpjoess ; e»^;they es¬ 
tate.,, „ " ’ ' ..' ' ' ‘ *' ■' 


, JJfiili ,’jthese,yarM aUractiqns j^'aitd W^3; ;i %>P v ©teigii ?<[ it 
appear surprising that teapy ?boij|d |gye 

eir faces towards Weimar. The Duke himself says, 


will not 
turned their 


“ I have been living for the last tbree weeks in such a round of dissi¬ 
pation, that I have had tiiue neither to think nor write. Daring this time 
we have bad more strangers here at once, than tbe course of many years 
had previously birhug^t toAVeininr. This evening we also expect ft fresh 
arrival, and one pfei most interesting khid-^Frinee Augustus of Qotha, 
‘ $*yna). . I hear wonderful things of his powers 

!i£re, from the chief to the beydukc, are on the 

hi: ■' 1 ' '' 1 ^ r ' •’ 
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regret to be obliged to cut short pur extracts, but the 
reader will probably be interested in pursuing the bipgraphy of a 
prrince who so much promote# the advance of European intellect, 
* who, wbcfther in art, science, or agriculture, would have 
’ a Holkham out of a wilderness. t Nor is thf, attractioi of 
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the 
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proportionate to the etation of the writftr, and are ad 
‘supply many ah atttb 








the Great, 


frequent and chaYacteristicinention Of; i 
was grent-uucte to the duke, a comprehensive sketch may be ob¬ 
tained, and though m some instances the foib lca «e well as the 
virtues of thak tuondrch may be here^ exhibited, yet these: are 
alsoyafoirbieii& ilk»trative of the spirit of the times. 1 
Otir limits frwhid our proceeding further, and we must leave 
his highnass’s correspondence, together with the rest of the work, 
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to proclaim their own value to the mind of the reader. The list 
t the commencement of this article will show how small 0 portion 
we have noticed,, and* the large remnant yet untouched. Of this 
the correspondence of the artists, and that of the men of science’, 
afford the'two most distinct kinds of arterest-Mto the- general 
reader, the former especially, containing, as it does, many delight- 
ful letters frdm'^ilfe, the celebrated engraver, and fromTiscbbein, 
the no-less-famed German artist. " The tatter, among other knee- 
doles connected with painting^ details his intimacy with the 
Chevalier Hamilton (Sir Wiliam Hamilton) at Naples, and his 
admiration of a girl in tlie chevalier's suite, whom he describes, 
as an angel of grace and beauty, and in whom we immediately 
recognize that inodemVenus, fctoth iif morals and person, the 
lovely Lady HatttiMhi l 'A |^er also from Ftiseli to Lavater is 
here iittrodiiced, and we quite approve of its introduction, for 
Fuseli is here seen all >hho at^lf remember thq 

witty, cleverl .madca^ah^lloht, -dijl’, tetb&nfa&fflm as" distinctly 
in every line as■BgWwafwildlegaciesbf his pencil. But here 
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The observation of Cicero’s, that the theatre should be the specu¬ 
lum vita human*, 4fc so just, add so fraught with important coh- 
sequences to the refinement and morale of a nation, that it caiitfbt 
be too much insisted upoii by those whose duty it is to investigate 
the merits qf dramatic works ao#writers.. t 

Theatrical productions .(hew* Qtyk 

** to hold, as it, ^virere^ 

tfhis formand* 




.... 

Ives, nor coiif«dlin|j^^ 

ft* v^. ' ’v *,>Jf ‘ 


OB may 

4 fall into 



Whether the 


M 

„ V .J 

*before os are. to be 
to this class/viili appear from the follow- 


considered as 

ing analysis ood examination of the ds^Ody itself. 

The heroine of this piece is Maty Tudor, eldest daughter of 
Henry ViII. This princess, -after succeeding to fflt ilhimeef 
England, upon the demise o( Edward VI., united herself in mar- 
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riagefco Philip II. of Spain, one of the most detestable monster! 
of cruelty that ever cursed mankind. .'.The blood with whicl 
she deluged England soon-proved the congeniality of their dis* 


positions. 

'I he main aub ; 


bject of the tragedy is the queen's love for a 
Fabiano Fabiani, and the death of this para 


Nea- 


politan, named Fabiano Fabiani, and the death of this paramour 
by order of Mary herself, when under the influence of jealousy. 
But, that the reader may have sufficient data from which to 
form his own opinion of the tnerilp of this work, we shall, quitting 
generalities, proceed to its details* and follow the poet from the 
Opening scene to the fall of the curtain.' 

The action is divided into three ** periods,'’ each having its own 
peculiar title; the first being f< * T&eArtiom” The scene lies 
upon the banks of the Tlfames, hear the house of a working cut¬ 
ler, named Gilbert. Simonefienard, the Spanish envoy, and 
several of Mary’s courtiers; *• are introduced conversing (how 
and why they should meet and bee ? >toe so communicative in bucH 
a place, it is difficult to imagine) upon Mary’s fondness for Fabi¬ 
ani, uponthe popular indignation rafted against him, and the 
general wish for his down fal. This wish* Menard assures his 
companions^, shall not remain long unfulfilled* . Night approach¬ 
ing, the courtiers disperse, while Renard, muffled up in the ample 
folds of his mantle* the better to escape observation, lingers near 
Gilbert’s dwelling. With this last-mentioned,person lives a young 
girl, of whom behas been long enamoured, and whom, uow that 
she has attained to the full perfection of he* charms, be anxiously 
desires to make his wife. Pity, which '* melts the mind to love,” 
had first created the interest he felt for her. He had found her 
when a babe exposed in the open streets tK night, had carried 
hir home, and brought her up as well a* bis means allowed. 
The honest lover little imagined that , the object of hie dearest 
hopes had already set her affections upon another-*- upon Fabiani 
:*?*a*»d that^ ,sfa# 0 d> by the ^flattery and the presents of 


him, # But, 
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leaves his protegee , assures him that the girl has deceived him, 
^advises him not to leave his house that night* and at the same 
time discloses to him that the object of his affections is the 
daughter of Lord Talbot, who, in the reign of Henry VIII., bad 
perished bn the scaffold for his adherence to the Catholic faith. 
He tells* him moreover that Fabiani, tyho was aware of Jano’s 
claims, having come into possession of all the property and estates 
belonging to that family, and being fearful that the secret might 
one day be discovered, had seduced the girl as much with a view 
to his interest as to personal gratification. 

Grief, jealousy, and rage, by turns distract the breast of the 
artisan upon this communication, and he resolves upon vengeance 
at whatever cost. Hie Jew prdtnises to further his views, pro¬ 
vided he renders him a like assistance In a business of his own. 
While thus conversing, Fabiani, singing a love-ditty, and accom¬ 
panying himself upon die lute, approaches, being on his way tq 
meet his fair one at the wonted hour. Gilbert, following the 
Jew's advice, retires, and Fabiani is about to enter the house, 
when the Israelite, who i i close by, advances, and without, much 
preamble, informs him that he has in his possession certain papers, 
which prove Jane to be the legitimate daughter and lawful heiress 
of Lord Talbot, and as such to be entitled to all the property 


and estates belonging to her deceased father, including those held 
by him. Upon hearing this, Fabiani insists upon having these 
vouchers, but the Jew refuses to; part with them unless in ex¬ 
change for a paper signed by Maty, and given by her to Fabiani, 
which ensures to the person presenting if whatever favour he may 
demand. 'The yew's intention is to avail himself of it, in order 
to recover from the queen 10,000 marks of gold. At first, Fabi- 
ani refuses to give up the paper, but afterwards, taking it out*of 
his vest, as if for the purpose of giving if to the Jew, while the 
latter Stoops in order to examind the signature, he plunges his 
dagger *nto his throat. While fatting, the Jew throws from him 

^ La.’ ■ kj . 1 — -■ . iLi .A,. - ■— -i- , 'm'Ji 1 1 rS' i'■)' lL>* p irft »i i ■ ifwifTli 1 ■ [U** ird litarSlt 
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whotowed him 4o^htsv assigaafioii mmy evening, to obtain - Ids 
assistance. *d«l his oh® «idat#Ilbett 

enters on the expiring, inquires of 

him whois the murderer; the othe^^ at same 

time- points to the papers, by virtu®' ® W&ek- 




/tWjp^jtist expiring, inquires of 
thmJd^riitS hmi, and at the same 


of J ane may be proved and assertbdi This done, fab dii 
Gilbert picks up mid secures the papers. Fabiani,C 
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failed in meeting will* the boatman, now returns, in order to 
make away with the, body, and seeing Gilbert close by, desires; 
bis assistance in consigning it to the water. At first the arti¬ 
san refuses, but Fabiani soon convinces him of the necessity 
of compliance, by threatening to accuse him of hairing com¬ 
mitted the. murder*—a^kne. which in one of Gilbert’s class 
is punishable with death, whilst he, being a nobleman, would 
escape with the nominal penalty of four-pence—such being the 
law of England at that time, according to our author : The penally 
for the murder of a Jew by a nobleman being four-pence. .... 
proas as may have been the barbarity of the sixteenth century, 
can any one believe that such a Ikwcould possibly have existed? 
Without, however, stopping to* inquire the truth or falsehood of 
thia'alleged fact* we retufn to our narrative. After consigning 
the body to its watery grave, Fabiaui proceeds towards the arti- 
^aiiYdwelling, when, perceiving himself followed by Gilbert, and 
thinking bis object is to obtain some .acknowledgment for the 
service he had*rendered; hi®, he offers him a purse. Gilbert 
makes signs of refusal, but after a montent’s reflection accepts it. 
r jfhe Neapolitan again advances towards the house, but, finding 
the artisan still near him, orders him to depart. High words 
ensue* Gilbert declares, that he knows all, and threatens to be 
revenged at some time or other, being then, unarmed. Fabiaui 
withdraws, fully resolved in his own mind upon the destruction 
of Gilbert, whose absence is now essential: for his security. Left 
aione, Gilbert sees upon the ground the stiletto with which Fabi¬ 
ani had killed the Jew, anl eagerly secures it. The Spanish 
envoy, who had been secretly lingering near the spot during the 
yafious occurrences of the night, and was consequently well ac¬ 
quainted with ajkwow enters, and, finding Gilbert breathing 
nothing but vengeance* takes advantage of his excitement to 
Convert thirn 4t§to, a fit and witling instrument for bis own de- 
' ; *si8ns*- : -.^fter-v^pqtual promisest; ; i4#ssistance, Gilbert engaging 
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jnowr’s falseness, than her former love it converted into the 
most rancorous hate, to he satisfied only with the blood of the 
faithless one. • ,*■*** ■ i - 

A tissue of the vilest iniquity here commences. The qt&en 
orders. Gilbert to be brought in* but previously to hilt entering 
she places some of her guards in concealment in aft adjoining 
chamber, with directions to rush in upon a certain signal. Gil¬ 
bert is introduced, and, on being asked by Mary if he is ready 
to wreak, even should it cost him his own life, her wrath upon the 
Italian, and by this meads avenge his own wrongs upon the 
seducer of bis beloved, he refuses,, because he is as yet not cer¬ 
tain of Jane’s infidelity. The queen promises to convince him 
of it, and for this purpose cahses l$rn to retire behind # some 
tapestry, where lie can overhear all that is said, ifyne is then 


called in, and, being questioned respecting Fabiani, confesses 
every thing; but, while admitting her seduction by the Italian, 
she expresses her deep and heartfelt sorrow at having betrayed 
Gilbert, for whom she had ever cherished an affectionate regard. 
The latter immediately comes forth from his concealment, and, 
addressing the queen, declares himself ready to executeher be¬ 
hests, provided she will swear by her crown and the holy gospels 
to grant him one favour. Maty having given the promise upon 
oath, Gilbert makes known to herthe existence of Lord Talbot’s 
daughter and her seduction by die person then in possession of 
her estates; he then requires the queen to restore thenobledam- 
scl to her rights, .having first compelled her vile seducer to make 
some atonement by marrying her.* The queen, who is ignorant 
that Fabiani is the seducer alluded to, readily consents to see 
justice done^to the much-wronged orphan, which promise being 
obtained, Gilbert declares the seducer to he pibianii and his vic¬ 
tim Jane. * The queen is*-incredulous, but the cutler shows her 
the >paper* given him by the Jew^ The situation of Maty is 
^m*>s%4Miibarrassiiig, she having solemnly swdrri try her crown and 
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ipelsto grant Gilbert 
rihlwAiK' isnmdy :-eo* 
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bail prepared an agreeable surprise for him, and immediately 
upoft a given signal, Jane appears. The Italian, being asked: if v 
he knows the girl, replies in the negative. Yielding to her rage, 
Mary strikes him inthefaCe with her glove, and, using the bitter-' 
est invectives, informs him that Jane is the daughter of Lord 
Talbot, Countess ofWexford, and as such acknowledges her in 
presence Of the assent bledcourtiers. She then again indulges in 
the severest reproach^ against h# late lover, and commands him 
to be committed wprisoner to the Tower of London, there to 
await his trial* The Italian*’protests‘against this treatment, so¬ 
lemnly denying his having been guilty Of any acr deserving punish¬ 
ment. To this Mary replies that it is not her intention to punish 
him /or having seduced y lady? but /or a very different crime. 
But, before deckling what that crime is> she orders the whole 
court to be assembled. This done, Mary accuses Fabiani of 
having made jhi attempt hpOii her life by means of Gilbert. The 
tatter, already prompted Wfedt to db, ccmfirms the accusation by 
•confessing himself file hired assassin of r the favourite, in proof of 
whlfebhe produces thepurse he received from him, and the sti- 
■lettb with which he bad killed die Jew. The Lord High Chan¬ 
cellor, Who is present, declares that in cases of treason confession 
could not save the culprit, and that it was even beyond the power 
of the royal prerogative' to extend mercy to the offender. 

This Second act or w period, w as the author is pleased to call 
~ih concludes with the appearance of the executioner in the royal 
presence, Why or wherefore it would' be difficult to conjecture, 
MBb.aoore aab':«s3|^Wm*'^ • v> *■ '' , w 

• The third ** pCrred” is-divided into two parts, and is entitled 

** yPhkih of the•tw&'fi* '■ 1 ; 4V’:. - V * A * "• 

• til the hrst part, the actioit lies wtthip the* limits of the prison 

of the ToWeiT Of London;. Fabiani and Gilbert have been con¬ 
demned to' death 1 for ■bpwardS"'^‘: < 0#n ‘ month, but the queen, in 
wltemo iftmtoftodt 1 ^ ie most violent love 

hadpieaded ftnm 5 * fim#^ time 
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/Jibing*, introduce themselves into the Tower, Jane secretly, the 
^heen openly, Simone Rcnard, who is in Constant attendance 
open the latter, and continually urging: her to orderNnmcu tiop, 
finding all hw representations and remonstrances void, and Sus- 
pecting that Maty’* intention is ultimately to save her lover, or at 
least to put off OnCe more the infliction of the penalty, determines 
to excite popular commotion; add thus, by acting upon the 
queen’s fears, to compel het '10 acquiesce in the general wish. 
In the mean time, Mary, hawing ordered the attendance of the 
constable of the Tower, dhjoins him to favour Fabiani’s escape, 
and he in consequence causes a boat to be placed quite close to 
a secret gate of the Tower, wbihh overlooks the river, Jane, who 
had concealed herself near the sjlot whfre the dialogue tookjriace 
between the queen endthe constable, having overheard every 
word, conceives the ideaof saving Gilbert by die very means or 
escape provided for FabianH so mat, at the appomted hour, the 
honest Gilbert is substituted 1W the favourite, with the assistance 
of the constable himself^ who, participating in the general hatred 
against the Italian, cares* but little about disobeying the queen in 
this instance. But, at the very motnent that he thus favours the 
flight of Gilbert, be orders tne boatman not to hurry, a circum¬ 
stance which is wholly unaccounted for bythe author, and which 
must consequently be adde# to the matty inconsistencies to be 
found in this drama. f v; 

In the mean time the people assemble tumultuously, cries of 
vengeance are already heard hi $l*e distance, and an infuriated mob 
is soon perceived advancing to thd Tower. The queen, who at 
that moment has just left it for hlr city palace, there to devise 
the beet means bf appeasing the popular indignation, with diffi¬ 
culty succeeds in returning to bad shutting herself up wifcin 
its walls. The Spanish’envoy, who is still with her, deriving 
fresh boldness from the dartger m which he sees her placed, 
end which he himself hab : >^<seiltied«'vtirgeB her still more , vehe¬ 
mently than before.- dingers' only impart 

POW courage myjtdl v sr«#ofTWsHfy to. confront 
ffHPwy.base afaithless 
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ards,. and by wishing for a few squadrons of her guards*:!?# 
persrand cut dow» tj a vile.' juob, who ddre' to demand* the heal 
the Only iiian, she love's. ** Heath to F&biaxii 1 . Death to -p- 4 
aiiH" is again beard in eOMiidp more fearful from their pfoxi 
The mob are Tower walls; the ditib is fitted 

up, and preparations made for forcing the first gate; torches are 
lighted, the report of *tiwisq«etrp isheard, stones fly ill evety 
direction, ttie windows are beatenin, or# fragments of -glads are 
strewed about the flom* imd raai^^feh to the feet of the queen. 
She can no longer resist;' ^ale^ breathless, and half-frantic; biting 


her nether lip for ra 


Simone Henard to place him¬ 


self at a window to address the people, and to promise them the 


death of Fabiani. ; 'the 
the multitude, announces 



them 


eavOy then shows * himself to 


execution of the 

sentence, and adds; that this Tower bell will toll during the time 
the prisoner is conveyed fronihis prison to die scaffold, and that 
three guns shall be fired-—the first when die prisoner ascends the 
fatal pisiform, the second when lie lays his head upon the 
block # and the third when it is severed from bis body. Lastly, 
he recommends that the city should be illuminated, in token of 
its joy art the event. The address of the envoy is answered by 
loud and deafening shouts of applause. (< Long live Mary! 
Long Jive, the queen !** are die exclamations of the same people 
who have forced her consent to the death of her beloved. The 
multitude then dispersing by degrees,quiet is again restored. 

The queen, however, is 1 not inclined to keep faith with the 
people, by fulfi^ngrthe'promise made to them in her name. 
Ordering 4iW colt staldc into herpresenee^she command s him, on 


pain of losing 
fof him*;.* thing eaey 
the consumed to ' 


savea 


>v by substituting Gilbert 
tlth custom to conduct 


4 a very long 

black vett* : But ^Jbmw 1 ;: :Shall>^ the queen's, command '! 

Has dm-boat , yet left*?, TbecoUslsible runs to a window, and, 
seeing it still at the upon his life, to save 


Fabiani. -Here 
The scene 
presents- 
;; aocustomedto fjkite 
jJNhtiei Wboiaa' 





r^p!mM^<iiie ttiirdperiod. 

tile second part, and ••*©- 
tbrough which prisoners are 
jkMftiwayto • - ,l ’ < ;•» 

* mieof'the#iaids outlie Tower, 

Gilbert on the 
impossible to he 
, .... — >v’■ ■ y - jwer before die 

s*## hitter crosses: the hdll with, the usual 
the black before mentioned. A 
now ensues between the* queen and Jane. 
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vpliaf.lhe former is certain that it is not Fabiani thus proceeding 
b^jgj&eet hia fate, the* latter believes exactly the reverse, and the 
dramatic interest is < wonderfully heightened by the manner* fn 
which they mutually; betray their belief and their feelings. The 
mournful tolling of the Tower bell announces to the two females 
that the condemned is already on his way to die scaffold. The 
city, brilliantly illuminated, is aeon through a, window, at the : end 
of the chamber, testifymg the universal joy* with only two ex¬ 
ceptions. At firstjane throws herself in,a state of despair at the 
queen’s feet, conjuring her.to send some one to stop the exe¬ 
cution. Mary, who is as yet unsuspicious of the trutli, deigns 
not to listen to the lamentadcnistsfid prayers of the unhappy girl, 
but, a sudden doubt flashing across her mind, she in her turn 
becomes agonized, and with cries of despair calls for the guards 
of the prison, and dispatches horsemen to stop the execution. 
But the bell has already ceased to toll—the Tower reverberates 


the first report of the cannon. *.* Ah! he is now ascending the 
scaffold !” shrieks the qufien. The second report echoes through 
the vaulted chamber. “ He kneels! he kneels!” cries the 


wretched Mary. At the third report, anguish chokes her voice. 
But which of the two was executed ? A door at the bottom of 
the room opens, and Simoom Renard comes forward holding 
Gilbert by the hand; < ^ x 

Such is the tragedy of Hugo, in which many beauties are 
more than counterbalanced by innutnerable defects; resem¬ 
bling in this most of the other productions of its remarkable 
author, w'ho, being gifted with more wanutb of imagination than 
discrimination and judgment, tiiiews himself to be carried away 
by the former, in a lor greater degree than would be expected in 
one who aspires to the first rank among dramatic writers. But, 
whatever may be the literary ifierit, and some it undoubtedly 
possesses, whatever may be the stage effect of the tragedy in 
question, what idea should be formed of it with respect to that 
loftiness of purpose, that ennobling end* which ought to charac¬ 
terize every; dramatic production? What moral instruction is to 
be found contained in Mary TtsdOf? T^dne i Certainly none,— 
a case unfortunately t&o general witht tho tragedies of this author. 

. The imaginary amours and crime! of a queen are the subject 
of the tragedy. are of i'na interest to any one,- $$<1 

where is any moisd lhsimction to; be found, in the latter ? The 
least consideration will convince us that the only effect produced 
by this and similar dramas of Victor Hugo’s is that of crating 
in the minds of the spectators a profound disgust and-contempt 
for man and* life itself. Every circumstance appearatin ■ the 
blackest colours, every fact is represented in the worst light, and 
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every action is attributed to the Worst motives. No string which 
returns a cheerful and spirit-stirring sound is touched by our 
ahfchor; his touch, awakens oOly those whose mournful and 
lugubrious resonance discourages and depresses the fnind; he 
either does not/or will not see that a never-ceasing repetition of 
the same strain generates not only ennui, but an extreme in¬ 
difference, in the auditors, whose attention it will he almost 
impossible afterwards; to arouse : p the same manner as opium, 
when administered in loo large quantities to the Orientals, 
renders them stupid and insensible, nothing but an increase of 
the dose being able to produce in them the desired effect. By 
continually touching a string which should be struck not only 
seldotn but with great judgment, the author has deprived himself 
of one great source of producing stage-effect; he has to a certain 
degree annihilated his terror-exciting power. Nor will it be 
irrelevant to point out to our readers bow often Victor Hugo is 
in open contradiction with his. own principles, or rather to show 
how totally void he is of any, and hbw determined never to 
acknowledge them. 

In a short preface which precedes his Mary Tudor, the author, 
speaking with almost oracular authority, and as if in the name 
and on behalf of the romantic school, of which he of course 
assUmes himself to be the head and chief director, thus charac¬ 
terizes the drama, which he wishes to see established in the 19th 
century: 

* c S'il y avoit aujourd’hui Un homme qui plat realiser le drame comme 
nous le compnettons, ce drame ce serait leeceur bumahi, la passion hu- 
maine, la tftte humahte, laVolontts humalne, ee serait lie passe ressuscite 
au profit du present, ed serait t’histoire qua nos p&tes ont fait, confronts 
avec l’histoire q»e nous faisorn, ce serait le melange sur la sc^ne dc tout 
ce qui est m&le dans la vie; ce setaifc une emeute la et une causerie 
d’amour ici, et dans la causerie da l’amour une le^on pour le peuple, et 
dans I’&roeute un cri pour le c®ur$ ce serait le rire, ce serait les lamtes, 
ce serait le bien, ce serait le mal, le haut» le has, la fatalite, la providence, 
le genie, le hazard, la society, lemonde, la nature, la vie;* et, au-dessus 
de tout cela, on sentirait planer qudlque chose de grand/' 

Any one may see |hat in this passage *there are many high- 
sounding words, Jbut a great lack of reasoning and judgment. 
A principle however is to be discovered in it, the application of 
which, although likely to produce many and serious errors, wiH 
also originate an infinite number of beauties. The French poet 
is desirous, and certainly no owe wilt totally oppose his wish, that 
every thing should be susceptible of being treated of in the 
drama; that the fancy of the dramatic poet should know no other 
Umits than those of creation itself; and he affirms that an observ- 
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ance of this rule would be productive of something really grand. 
Now it appears to us that Victor Hugo has % no means followed 
bis own dictum, for W has in most instances either not been ajbte 
or willing.to see thing%except on one side, and that, one certainly 
not the % most beautiful, the moat noble, or the mostgenerous. 
Where is to be found in his drama that grandeur of which be 
speaks in so grave a strain ? It is true that here and there is to 
be found a scene not only beautiful but most beautiful; but this 
will not be much wondered at by those whp reflect that he has 
thrown off all restraint, broken through every law, and that con¬ 
sequently a vast field lies before him for the indulgence of hiS 
fancy. Every obstacle being removed* and every difficulty over¬ 
come, a few scattered beauties,cap nt> longer be considered as 
wonderful in one who would realty deserve the liame of a genius, 
if he knew how to confine his fancy within proper bounds. , 
The above observations will perhaps enable: us to determine, 
whether Victor Hugo is or is not to be considered as so great 
and surprising a writer as some haye supnpsed him to be; the 
more so as he appears to depart from the principles hitherto 
most generally respected and observed; especially among polite 
and cultivated nations. For instance, of the following, which 
may now be considered as fundamental, axioms, viz. all men are 
brothers, to whatsoever nation they may belong—men should not 
injure and oppress, but love and cherish each other—no nation 
or people can be stigmatised as wicked and cowardly, since 
mat^s nature is mixed up of good *aod evil—of these and such¬ 
like moral axioms, Hugo appears to be entirely ignorant; and he 
therefore considers himself justified in, abusing every nation, ex¬ 
cepting the French, J>ut especially, and we know not from what 
motive, the Italians. It was first in his'VCromvvell,” and next 
in his “ Lucrezia Borgia’* that hedaunched out into his abuse of 
Italians in general, and of Neapolitans In particular in his “ Mary 
Tudor.” Will it be necessary for us to bring forward quotations ? 
We apprehend not. : ^ 

All we have to say in conclusion is, that the author of “ Mary 
Tudor” does not appear to us, either in the tragedy before us or 
in the greater part of his other productions, to have fulfilled the 
duty or attained the end which we conceive is to be expected 
from the dramatic poet, or which should constitute his chieif sti¬ 
mulus and highest ambition; that the path he pursues^ though 
occasionally-strewed with flowers, is,decidedly a wrong one; and, 
that, though one of momentary brilliancy, his will not prove a 
lasting fame, * : 
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Art.VIII.— Storia delta Letteraiura ltaliana f del Cavaliere Abate 

* Giuseppe Maffei, &c. See. &c. Seconda Edizione Originale, ~ 
emendata ed accresciuta col la Storia mdei primi treat a-due 
Anni del Secolo XIX,* (History of Italian Literatuffi^ by 
Joseph Maffei, &c. &c. &c. A Second Original Edition, 
corrected and. enlarged with the History of the first thirty- 
two Years ofthe 19th Century.) # 4 vols. 12mo. Milano. 1834. 

Shortly after the first establishment in this country of a pe¬ 
riodical expressly and exclusively dedicated to making the British 
reading public acquainted with the actual and progressive con¬ 
dition or intellect and liflsraturi in other lands, we reviewed at 
considerable lengthy and with appropriate eulogy, the Storia della 
Letteraiura ltaliana by Qamillo Ugoni,* making, at the same 
feme, honourable mention Ofthe slighter and humbler production 
of a fellow-labourer in the same vineyard, Giuseppe Maffei. 
Upon that occasion we took a survey of the rise, development, 
and character of Italian literature, which, though brief and with¬ 
out reference to our author—indeed, Ugoni’s history relates solely 
to the last half of the last century—was sufficiently comprehen¬ 
sive to render any recurrence to the subject, save in the way of 
controversy, a mere work of supererogation; and in such contro¬ 
versy we are not at present, or, for aught we know, likely to be 
engaged. Turning away, therefore, from the alluring field of 
original disquisition, and e&nfining our pen, and yet more discur¬ 
sive thoughts, to the matter*immediately before us, we shall 
begin, by saying a few words pi our former paper, intended to 
save trouble to the reader who may have forgotten it. « 

We therein devoted our criticism solely to Ugoni, from whom 
all our extracts were taken, whilst of Maffei we merely observed, 
“ the work of Maffei is a pleasfng resume of the who)e of Italian 
. literature, from its earliest time to the end of the last century. 
The author, who is Italiapprofessor at Munich, has compressed 
into a small compass the notices contained, in the various Italian 
historians and biographers, Cormani and Ugoni included.” 

And, had Ugoni published the fourth volume, on the authors 
qf the present century,*of which we thenf spoke doubtfully, we 
should probably have again followed the same course; since lit is 
self-evident that a writer, who allots three volumes to fifty years, 
must afford more food for reviewers than one who condenses 
eight centuries into the same space—which very comparison, by 
the way, shows us that we should have said, the fourth and fifth 
volumes, to keep any proportion between the quantities of mat- 

• See Foreign Quarterly Review, Vul. II. p, 621 , 

* • 
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ter contained in the different volumes. But Ugoni s continuation 
has not jet appeared, probably for the same reasons, whatever 
they might be, that> originally suspended his purpose. We are, 
therefore^ now fain to content ourselves with Maffei’s fourth 
voluqip; which being the case, we must speak somewhat more at 
large of»himself and the general character of his work. 

Giuseppe Maffei, as we learn from himself, is a native of the 
Italian Tyrol, and a Cava Here Abate ,—anodd Combination of 
titles, to English apprehension,—with more literary dignities and 
honorary additions to his "name than 1 we have patience to,read, 
let alone transcribe; though we must needs state that, amongst 
other high offices, he held that of preceptor in Italian, or, more 
humblyTltalian master, to Prinle Otttb of Bavaria, now King of 
Greece. To this youthful monarch Maffei dedicates the present 
new and enlarged edition of his Histqfy of Italian Literature, and 
in his dedication thus intimates his expectations of what King 
Otho is to do for Greece and her literature* 

u When I had the highdionour of teaching your majesty the Italian 
language, 1 witnessed the zeal with which you learned it, the care with 
which you translated the first three volumes of this history of mine into 
German. ..... When you read of the protection afforded to arts and 
letters by the Medici at Florence, the Visconti and Sforzas at Milan, the 
Aragonese atJ^aples, the Popes at Rome, the Estes at Ferrara, the 
Gonzagas at ftantua, and the Dukes of Savoy in Piedmont, I saw in 
your countenance bow keenly you desired to emulate them. The lists 
are now open to you.” ,7 

Ifaving already stated this boots: to be a resume, when we shall 
have added that it is designed rather to direct the course of read* 
ing of the learner of Italian, than to instruct and form the critical 
taste of the Italian*scholar, need we say further that it is some¬ 
what dry, the criticism little raifonm, and the biographical por¬ 
tion generally too short to be interesting? From this last cen¬ 
sure, however, we may except those Italian classics with whose 
lives few persons, who are not absolute tyros in Italian literature, 
are unacquainted, as Dante, Petrarch, Ariosto, and their mighty 
compeers. But let us not be understood as meaning altogether to 
condemn Maffei’s bqok. To the novice it will afford much 
useful infprmation, besides teaching him* where to seek mo/e. 

* To the Italian scholar, who has not fortitude to encounter Tira- 
boschi’s numerous, over-circumstantial volumes,—which, more¬ 
over, only . come down to the end of the 17th century,—it will 
recal and systematize his desultory knowledge.* 


* That this work is well calculated to answer these ends, at least, seems to be the ge¬ 
neral opinion. If we are to judge from the information contained in n note, that/* ten 
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We have hitherto, spoken, be it observed, only of the first three 
volumes. The last, stands upon very differenlground with re¬ 
spect to its claims upon our attention. Btit we have not yet 
quife done with itt predeoessprp!, , ; ; „ 

There is otie thing vvhjich, we frankly confess, marvellously 
conciliates our favour; towards the Cavaliere Abate and'his vo¬ 
lumes, somewhat dull though they be. It is, that he does not 
adopt the new-fangted notion, started by a few modern Italian 
critic, respecting the great early pdets^of Italy and their amatory 
effukionsi As this neo-critical fancy may not be, aud indeed wc 
hope is hot, known to all readers, Sve must inform them that we 
allude to an hypothesis representing the loves of these poets to 
be hoyt merely a little lantaetical^which we are willing to allow, 
bht;, actually and altogether allegorical, typifying, or, to speak 
more correctly, mystifying-*-?what, think you, courteous reader ? 
neither moire nor less than Protestantism, if such an anachronism 
in the use of the word be allowable. Thus do these critics con¬ 
vert Dante’s Bice, Boccaccio’s Fiamett^, and, yet more outrage¬ 
ously, Petrarch’s Laura, to omit ladies of less note, into so many 
avatars, or, at the least, prosopopeias of the spirit of religious 
reform; and they further assert the ever-recurring word amor 
to be tout bonnetinenl the anagram of Roma* 

Now, as Maffei neither adopts nor rebuts this whimsical theory 
—by the by we are not quite sure Whether it had been broached 
when his first three volumes were published—it might seem 
hardly fair in us to delay our # account of his book in order to 
discuss it; nor will we do so', although, having mentioned the 
subject! we cannot refrain from adding two remarks which appear 
to us to be pretty strong. We will not say decisive, against it. We 
•will, however, do this as concisely as may be’, and hasten to our 
proper and present business^ , 

The first of these remarks is, that most of those early poets 
held the beautiful Italian language cheap, considering it as a 
vulgar tongue, unfit to be eiiiployed upon any loftier or graver 
topic than Jove, qt somesuch light matter a* might ’be adapted 
to the capacity of woman, unacquainted with any other than the 
Said vulgar, commonly called her mother,.tongue. It was only 
th^ grand and ..dating genius, the master-mind of Dante, that 
conceived the bdld and happy idea of embodying in this de¬ 
spised .vulgar tongue the wildest, noblest, sublimest, the most 
audacious, as well as die most exalted, conceptions of the muse. 
His rivals and immediate successors, when they meant to treat of 

editions (pirated we conceive) have been published and sold in different parts of Italy, 
and that the pertediCfite ofjfttly, France, Gefcnijhy, and e«s n England, have concurred 
ittiU praises,’’* \\ , y ■ • • * ' 9 
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serious or important themes, had recourse to Latin; and it was 
upon his now forgotten Latin poem, ** Africa* not upon his 
exquisite Italian lyrics, that Petrarch relied for an immortality of 
fame. Nor wail this an individual mistake of the poet; as is 
proved by the fact, that it was as the author of et Africa,” not as 
the Italian lyrist, that Petrarch was crowned in the Capital, Is 
it then likely that these same men should have written seriously 
of religious abuses, religious^reform, except in Latin, although 
they might and did—seemingly without fear of consequences, 
since without any sort of caution Or disguise—laugh in Italian at 
the vices of the monks? And with respect to., Dante, wfaoSte 
veneration for Latin was less qxclustye, he, as' a professed Ghi- 
belline, attacked the Popes, very irreverently placing many of 
them in the various bolge (or divisions of the abyss) of his 
Inferno , in plain Italian: why tben*shduld he mask any oth^r 
portion of his anti-papal, or, more properly, his Ghibeiline, opi¬ 
nions under what the advocates of this notion call gergo, Anglicb 
slang? • , 1 

Our second remark relates to the supposed anagram. One of 
Petrarch’s principal charges against the Popes is, that they had 
forsakeu Rome for Avignon; and he repeatedly exerted all the 
powers of his eloquence, in prose and rhyme, to recal then; to 
what he esteemed the natural site of the Papal See. Is this cir¬ 
cumstance reconcileable with the anagrammatical hypothesis, ac¬ 
cording to which, Amor — Roma —is spoken of as the seat of all 
the»abuses and abominations of Popery? , 

Proceed we now to the especial subject of this article, namely. 
Signor Maffei’s. fourth volume, the dry conciseness of which we 
shall occasionally eqdeavour to relieve or enliven, by introducing 
a few specimens of poetry, of which our author is singularly 
sparing, or, when practicable, referring to the criticisms of the 
German lecturer upon the belles-lettres of the nineteenth century, 
whose opinions of our modern English poets are already known 
to our readers—we mean Professed* Wolff.* 

The hrst*point that strikes ds oh Opening this volume is a little 
discouraging; for, though it professes to give us the literary his¬ 
tory of Italy during* the first thirty-two years of the current 
.nineteenth century, Maffei omits,:or, as Re tells us; designedly 
avoids, saying a word of any author who still breathes the vital 
air. Now, although such a course must always' have been dis¬ 
appointing, there was a time #beo we could have understood 
such forbearance; a time when all gentlemen, men of letters 
included, were somewhat touchily sensitive to the voice of re “ 

' ^ ' * l ' ’ ‘ ^ ' }Si> < ' 
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* See For. Qusr. Rev. Vol. XV. p. 347. 1 ' \ - : ! ! 
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proofs and when the office of censor mighttherefore be attended 
unpleasant consetjuencesu/ But this species* of delicacy 
i now to be so. thproug%: permque, or tococe, # /pr whatever 


seems 


be the newest and most .approved term % old-fashiqned, that 
we really cannot conceive why^aut-hors, who are now, like eels, 
used tp being^kinped alive; ay,.•ai»4';d)^ncted 1 ’'alive too, by those 
professional litdrury anatomists, the reviewers," should not as 
fairly Ibe criticised aod appreciated fu a history of the literature of 
tl»e}r country, aV in Travels, Pencihings, or Courses of Lectures, 
professor,t)r./^oltf^dpeSiactuelly give us the lite- 
-''p| ihejpres$$t r ,cem|iyu' ■^/fei, in this, season, of 

ephemeVat, e*citemeAt, wK^||jl:ne'^<>Qlis^l^;tlte scandal or die 
politics, of the past yeaifcare as though they had never been, 
gives us biogfaphy and criticistn appertaining in reality rather to 
die last than to the present generation. Many of the authors 
dnd philosophers of whom berspeaks were born not much less 
thab a hundred years ago, arid flourished at least as much in the 
eighteenth as m the nineteenth century, „ Their masterpieces and 
great discoveries' often bear the date of the former, and we 
should be perplexed to guess why they did not grace the third 
volume, did it not occur to us that, at the moment of its publica¬ 
tion, those autbors and philosophers might still, though well- 
stricken in years, be denizens of this sublunary sphere. 

This omission of liviing literati is, as before said, most dis¬ 
appointing in this ourfroin-day-tcwiay age; and would have been 
so even in soberer times. Eagerly we looked for compatriot 
criticisms upon the works of Lotta, CoHetta,f Manzoni, Rosini, 
Grossi, Tellico, Nota, Niceolinvltc., to compare, with our own, as 
al^p for a little amusing gossip relative to die admired authors— 
and when it was clear, that we locked in vain*, we were more than 
half tempted to fling away the volume in anger. But, if thus less 
interesting than we had a right to expect, the volume is by no 
means uninteresting, , ri'he list of names, whether belonging to 
this century or, the lasfi ^onlatasi amongst numbers little known 
out of Italy, many wbi^t we have long been accustomed to 
revere, respecting we must needs be desirous 

% This (list ,ew^Bpa|is«t4—gb followtbe order adopted f<?r the nine* 
teendieenl«% % «*ar hwtoriiiir of literature, wno varies his order 
of precedenee according as the different centuries Were most 
fruitful: in philosophy wbf poets, Monti, Per- 


* For thejre word*' we*SS*f our reader* to Blackwood and hfii. Trollope. • 
t Collette' wa* deeOia l6Sf, f»ot, bl« history not being paWulied, he mi* not yet a 
knownaoih'V. rV r. ■ , , , 
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ikm, the two Pindemontes, Foscolo, Tortl, Gianni the Improv- 
visatore, Fantoni; fyTez/anotte, Mazza.Bondi, Laroberti, CJar- 
j-etti, Lorehzt, j^gteotti, FeffegO; of philologists, Cesari, Stratko, 
Grassi t* *of historians, Cuoco, Lqmonaco, Ros'miiii, Mengbtli; 


i mi, uniiiiuui, iuuicni, vi travellers, xjeizom, -urgcciu, pi inw* 

logians, Tamburini; of men pf Science, lumping, fof brevity's 
sake, all the sciences together, Pini, Folia, Galva^m, Searpa, 
Spallanzani, Brunacci, ^pinjei Gagnoli, Piazzi, Oriatii; aiid^ 
alone of the artist genus, Canova ; \vith respect to whom, a3 to 
insects in amber, although the fi^thne^ s ' ■ ' 

te Thg things (heix^yes ave. neither rich nor rare*” 
be utterly inapplicable, yr^fcay wiell * 

** Wonder bow the 

inasmuch as the Cavalier# Abate professes to write a history of 
literature, and not of the arts. Finally, the list concludes/— 
though rather in the wajjr of digression than as forming an integral 
part of the subject*—with the celelwated; Italian women of the 
nineteenth century. At -thie #e,; M that we, who in 

our insular ignorance ahodhf ;#n%edted < that to; speak 

of Sappho* for instance, was todigresafrom the history of Hel¬ 
lenic poetry, were not * little surprised; and if the Italian 
authoresses whom we are about to name are not quite as cele¬ 
brated as the Lesbian iyitst, base not quite the European repu¬ 
tation of, Madame de Steel* /Mif#* Somerville, Miss Edgeworth, 
and softie few sister spirits, they are scarcely* more obscure than 
several of their contemporary poets, whotif we have encatalogued. 
The ladies are Teres$ BandeUini, # Dio<lata Saluzzo Roero, Silvia 
Curtoni Vesza, Aglaia. Anassiljda, Costanzu Moscheni, Teresa 
Albarelli Vordoni, Eleonora Fonseca Pimentel, Ghistina Renter 
Michiel; but, with respect to- thnte^Fiete'- historian tells. tis so 
little that, except f in one. instennC«ii^ njnredn due season, 

we really kuow not^ whether vtfee0*«rnfi# «wmV m btii* 

ignorance of the ’motives for ■ cab; wnnveti 

guess; thoughitf^eaa efincnifib^p^bf'ldf^^pies Nlpehsrbp 

be the least, foripjda&’A, v ,\ yW; ; Wjj* / 


The preceding catalogue wittstMure shown that* ** we — 
justly of title Want of much living interest, of the absence of .greater, 



have placed them aauuig tl 


upon) 
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names in literature though not in science, a sufficient number of 
Italian literati and philosophers obligingly died between the years 
lBOp and 1333* to give Msffei’s fourth volume a value in the 
eyes of the general reader as well as of the critic. Th$ greater 
number of those we have .named must, however, rest content at 
our hands with the preceding enumeration. Few things could 
be moie wearisome to reader or writer than the appending to 
each name the few lines specifying the authors works, the time 
and place of his birth and death*fitc.8tc., for which alone we 
coulu afford room (of many we find little more in Maffei), and 
which would, moreover, prevent our speaking more at large of 
any, We shall, therefore, jst oqce make Our conge to the ma¬ 
jority* and select for more particular notice a few in whom we 
take a particular interest, and whom Maffei has likewise lionouied 
with more detailed biography and criticism* The first of these 
shall be the universally admired poet Vincenzo Monti, of whom 
Maffei says-— 

“ Vincenzo Monti was bora on the 19th of February, 1754, at Alfon- 
sina in the territory of Ravenna j which place his father, Fedele Monti, 
presently quitted for Fusignano, a wealthy town of Romagna, and the 
native place of the renowned musician Corelli. At an early age, 
Vincenzo was sent to the excellent seminary of Faenza, where he made 
such proficiency in the Latin language, that be, not ingloriously, wrote 
Latin verses; he even tmprovtsei with the utmost fervour of poetic in¬ 
spiration, But his judicious instructor dissuaded him from increasing 
the number of extemporaneous bards, whose lays resemble the flash that 
lightens and passes without leaving a permanent trace behind it. The 
first fruits of the well-meditated writing to which young Monti now 
devoted himself were elegant elegies; these he published, and they 
wefe highly prized by the Abate Girolamo Fern, a distinguished Latinist 
of tbe last century. 

“ Having acquired the elements of learning and poetry, Monti was 
sent to the University of Ferrara, in which city bis family soon after 
settled. Like Ofid, Petrarch, and Tasso, he was compelled by his father 
to study the l«w j and, like them, he threw aside the volumes of Justinian 
to devour, by night and by day, those of Horace, Virgil,* and tbe most 
celebrated Italians* Instead of frequenting the tribunals, and managing 
law-suits, be defpfed his Whtde sotfl to poetry. * * * * 

** His vision «f F^ekief, Conceived and written at the early age of 
sixteen, in praise of a celebrated preacher, proves that fibm the very 
beginning of his career be took a lofty flight, disdaining the servile imi¬ 
tation of any model. . Cardinal Borgbese, Legate of Ferrara, took tbe 
young poet, whose rant genius he bad discovered, under bi« protection ; 
and, when his term of government expired, invited bis protege to aceom- 

***** 1111, 1 I I I tmmmm* ■ .... ■ ■ ‘■ 1 1 1 --- , m n 

* ho many have *?nce followed to the grave, that «c may begin to look forward »v » 
fifth volume qf the modern dead. 
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pany him to Rome. In that metropolis of Christendom, the poet, who 
was now twenty-foui; years of age, formed an intimate friendship with 
the most learned of arohaiologists, Ennio Quirino Tisconti, with wiioin 
he studied, and learned to understand the most recondite beauties of the 


classics. 

* * * 




* 



* 


» 


“ By these and other poems he had risen into great fame. 

The arrival of the illustrious tragic bard of Asti at Rome first led Monti 
to try the buskin. Alfieri bad recited his Virginia in the saloon of Maria 
Pezzelli, in which the flower *bf the literati then at Rome were wont to 
assemble. The young poet was so influenced by this recitation, that, 
upon his return home, recollecting the deed of Aristodemus, which he 
had lately read In Pausauias, he conceived She design of his first tragedy, 
which be rapidly completed, and publishecftinder the title of Artsfbdemo. 
* * # * * * * 

« Another tragedy, Galeotto Manfredi,'fallowed, but proved less suc¬ 
cessful than the former, which was now upon all lips, and was even the 
cause that a young lady of great beauty and learning gave the author her 
hand in marriage, Monti bad coupeived a great reverence for the Cavalicre 
Giovanni Pikler, so celebiated for his cameos, who, to the great grief of 
all good men, and the serious detriment of the arts, had recently died. 
Knowing that the deceased bad left a daughter, the poet, without having 
even seen her, expressed a desire to obtain her as his wife j. and she, 
equally unacquainted with his personal appearance, accepted his propo¬ 
sals, because he was the author of Aristoderno. 

“ The tragical death of Ilugues BasseviUe, tvho, being sent to Rome 
there to propagate the maxims of the French revolution, was cruelly 
massacred by the infuriated populace, on the 13th of January, 1793, gave 
Monti occasion to write the poem to which he owes his chief fame, “ve 
shall presently $e$ that the Bmsevilliana wrought a happy revolution in 
Italian poetry, revived the study of Daute, and restored to the plac$ of 
honour a robust and silblime style/’ 


The remainder of Monti's lift? is not sufficiently creditable to 
the influence of poetry upon the Character to tempt us to give it 
thus in detail. It will be enough to say that, after having shown 
himself in the BasseviMana a decided champion of monarchy, and 
an inveterate enemy to the French tevolutionary principles,— 
Monti, courted and flattered by the revolutionary warriors of France, 
and by the revolutionary civil functionaries pf northern Itply, be¬ 
came the panegyrist, in fact the poetl|Uri»t, of all the various mmf» 
of republicanism that successively governed the conquered anti 
revolutionised portions of the Aosoflia# peninsula, and, upon the 
fall of the last of these, of NapoWbn Buonaparte, Emperor of 
France and King of Italy,—of all hid arbitrary measures, unjust 
wars* and Other acts as repugnant at least to freedom as to lawful 
sovereignty. Mohti likewise accepted various more prosaic posts* 
the chief of which were those of Secretary to the Cisalpine Re- 
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public,and Historfdytajjiiei 4 But he sang the 


achievements'pf th ^ ^ . . 

in*various poems, prose* His poetical 

rivals, who could not emulate his genius* bitterly vituperated our 

m ■ % rifli .» 1 . ft • * 1 •a’ . 1 ■*' . a l* • * 


ajad’oif the ,Ernpeior^and King, 


tuneful—-must we say They habitually termed bim t a came- 

leou and a Proteus, imputing his political versatility either to the 
basest motives or to the most Vindictive spirit, ‘Maffei ascribes it, 
and we really bellbvO justly, to th^ impressionable susceptibility 
and ill-regulated Judgfnent natural -to the poetic temperament* 
At all events, it' is "some ,'^mfbrt to know that Monti became 
more steady as he! a^VanHed in afe, add did hot perform a third 
political somerset, in Order to Uirn backfrom the fallen object 
of hiS admiration to hts dnginat profession of faith, legitimacy, 
but, after Napoleor^r overthrow; forsaking political subjects, oc¬ 
cupied himself chiefly Witlihis admirable translation of the Iliad, 
which Maffei considers as the work that is to immortalize him. 
Assuredly to translate Hombf yvelt can never be small praise; 
but we—who may perhaps be somewhat fastidiously fanciful 
upon such matters—must say, that we can never esteemfhe mere 
clothing in appropriate poetic phrase the thoughts, feelings, and 
imagery, of another as .a real test of genius,—essentially creative 
genius. We shall therefore omit our historian’s encomiums upon 
the Italian Iliad; and turn to his criticism on La Ba&sevilliana, of 
which we are told that eighteen editions were sold in six months. 
But we must first state that Monti died on the 13th October, 
1823, after upwards of two years suffering, from the effects of 
apd$rie*y. ’ ■;■•} , 

M On occ«d<$%f th^tfagical deathbSf Hogues Basseville, originating 
itf the Frenchtevolutf oO^the imagination of Monti passed the Alps, and, 
entering Prtris, 4hare behind antipathies, factions, mood, and horrors, of 
alhkta(t9^''He ‘of po^m and of 


Is for the sirblimest con- 
ki play their stately part, 
of, the form and manner 


history 
ceptions; 

But sen 
in whichmdef 



MAmcd to devote 
a dignified re- 
,v««d fowasdbim to 
stmngem’stairs.' 

deed; 

rysuch 
etors tp 

mperor Henry 
bloody scenes, faction’s 
feigned that the soul 
J ’stence atonedfor his 



imfces by penitence, ft condemned So witness the crimes add sufferings 
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of France, as a substitute for purgatory* The angel who has redeemed 
him from the Powers of Evil acts as his guide, and they reach Paris at 
the moment of the execution of the unfortunate Louis XVI* 

“ The poet ever adds some creations of his fancy to the reality of foots* 
For instance, he ptace# on the gates of Paris the monsters which Virgil 
describes on those of Avernus;—he calls upftn the scaffold prepared for 
Louis four notorious regicides;—he brings together the shades of the 
King and of Basseville, putting the most pathetic expressions into their 
mouths 5 —he introduces the most renowned philosophers, who propagated 
impiety, hurrying to glut thenpelves with the blood of the decapitated 
monarch. * * * * The style of the Bassevilliana is 

always nervous, lofty, harmonious, and well sustained.” 

In this opinion of the close imitation of Dante by Monti, 
Wolff goes even beyond Maffei, for he aays— . 

** It is throughout an imitation of La Dmina Commedia, * * * 

The soul of Basseville tiaverses the earth tn the company of an angel. 
The two traveller behave exactly like the ever calm and encouraging 
Vngil, and the ever alarmed and shrinking Dante. That Monti has mis- 
leprescnted the character of^Basseviile, making him a mere creature of 
his fancy, is evident j but this was unavoidable, since Monti wrote for a 
puipose that was directly opposed to the opinions and conduct of the 
Ficncli envoy. The poem contains great and peculiar beauties; every 
line manifestly flows from a truly poetic genius. The diction is fasci* 
nating, the imagery grand and striking t and the whole irresistibly hurries 
the reader along by its sublimity and the glow of its colouring. To my 
mind, one of the finest passages is the arriyal of the ghost at Paris, at the 
moment of the unfortunate king’s execution.” 

This passage we shall give, second however to the opening 
stanras;—and before doing so we must remark, that we think it 
should j a the r be said that the Divina Commedia suggested Monti’s 
plan, than that the Jatter is a close imitation of the former. *A 
ghost led by an angel to behold actual crimes and sufferings is 
surely different from a living man led by one ghost to hear other 
ghosts narrate past crimes. We must likewise add another re- 
maik piefatory to our extract, in justfcd to the poet and to our- 
selves. His B metre, the Term Or stanzas of three lines with 
triple interlinked rhymes, a j^n!for1y t Italian measure, is perhaps 
as peculiarly repugnant to the genius of our language and poetry. 
We have ever found it tbe- mpat unmanageable of the various 
modern measures which, ip reviewing foreign poetry^ it has been 
our lot to translate yet, from foe sense almost invariably closing 
with the stanza (the rule), it is ns IH adapted to he rendered into 
couplets**, .Blank verse would be foe only resource} hot blank 
verse is So unfair a representation of a form of poetry in which 

~ W—-* - ... m i l . - H . W Kl . ■ < , l p . i •< - * 

We have, however, tinea writing this article, teen that Italians are of aMwennl 
opuiion, as, iq an Italian translation ofptffc of «the lay of U# Last Minst$L w each 
octo-syllaWc couplet of foe Invariably affords matter for 

the three-lined stanza of the Term rim*. 
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the skilful management of the stanza and rhyme is an essential 
beauty, that we 'piefer, in this ease as in most others, imitating as 
we best can the metre of the original. 

* “ Hell had been vanquished in the battle fought ? " 

The spirit of tb'abyft in sullen mood * 

Withdrew, his frightful talons clutching nought. 

He roared like wo famishing for food % 

Th'Eternal he blasphemed, aqd as he fled 
Loud biased around his brow the jtnaky brood. 

Then timidly each opeuing pinion spread 
The soul of Basseville, on new life to look, 

Released fawn members with his heart’s blood red. 

Then on the taort$l prisrfb ju#t forsook. 

The soul turned sudden back to gaze awhile, 

Aud, still mistrustful, £till In terror shook. 

But the bless’d angel, with a heav’nly smile. 

Cheering the soul it had been his to win * 

In dreadful battle waged ’gainst demon vile, 

Said, * Welcome happy spirit to thy kin. 

Welcome unto that corap'ny, fair and brave, 

To whom in Heav’n remitted is each sin. 

Fear not} thou art not doomed to sip the wave 
Of black Avernus, which who tastes, resigned 
AH hope of change, becomes the demon’s slave. 

But Heav’n's high justice, nor in mercy blind. 

Nor in severity scrupulous to guage 
Each blot, each wrinkle, of the human mind, 

Has written on the adamantine page 
That thou no joys Of Paradise may « know 
Till punished be of France the guilty rage. • 
hleauwhile the wounds, th’immenslty of woe, 

That thou hast helped to work, thorn penitent, 

Contemplating with tears, o’er earth must go: 

Thy sentence thyi thine eyes be ceaseless bent « 

Upon flagitious Fraucg, of whose offence 
The stench pollutes the very firmament." 

We BMWMtf to tin arrive) HI Vtrii, whick wo take to bo the 
acme of the poor gfceol'. purgatorial (ttwabioaiit. 



, Hushed f# the sacred chime of Mt, and bushed 
The works of day, hushed every various sound 
Of emafellf saw, of metal hammer*<miabed. 

There fo^rs and whisperings alone are found, 
Qyestfonfogs, looks mistrustful, discohtopt, 
Pdrkonelanfyfly that the hekri psutt wound, 
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Beep accents of affections strangely blent; 
Accents of mothers, who, foreboding ill* 

Clasp to their hosoms each loved innocent; 

Accents of wives, who, ev’n on the door's sill 
Strive their impetuous husbands to detain ; 

With tears and fond entreaties urging still. 

But nuptial love and tenderness in vain 
May strive, too strong the powers of Hell, 1 ween; 
They free the consort whom fond arm# enchain. 

For now, in dance feroefbus and obscene. 

Are flitting busily from* door to door, 

A phantom band of heart-appalling mien. 

Phantoms of ancient Bruids, steeped in goie, 

Arc these, who still nefariously athirst 
For blood of wretched victims, as ofyore. 

To Paris throng to revel on the worst m 
Of all the crimes, whose magnitude* has fed 
The pride of their posterity accurst. 

With human life their garments are dyed red. 
And, blood and rottenness from every hair 
Dripping, a loathsome shower around them abed, 
Some firebrands, others scourges, toss i’ the air. 
Twisted of every kind of coiling snake; 

Some sacrificial knives, some poison bear. 

Firebrands and serpents they o’er mortal* shake, 
And, as the blow alights on brow, neck, side. 

Boils in each vein the blood, fierce passions wake. 
Then from their houses like a hiUowy tide n 
, Men rush enfreuzied, and, from every breast 
Banished, shrinks Pity weeping* terrified. 

Now the earth quivers, trampled and oppressed 
By wheels, by feet of horses and of man; 

The air in bolldfo moan* speak* H* unrest; 

Bike distant thunders mar, scarce within ken. 
Like the hoarse murmurs of the midnight surge. 
Like north wind rushing from it# farHoflf den, 
a * 0 e a 


Through the dark crowds that round the scaffold flod 
The menateti see with tank amt gait appear 
That might tewft oempetasio melt a rook; 

Melt rinks, from harden filnt draw pity’s tear, 

But not from Gallic tigers t to wbat fate. 

Monitors, hand ye briwgbt him who loved you dear P* 

This may auAlft If'ft specimen of the poem that is generally 
regarded^ Mauu*s masterpiece. Of Us other works we shall say 
hut little, In Itplj Ut dramas enjoy a splendid reputation, but 
the much irimM Jwtmemti is to us actually revolting frgyp the 
nature of the subject, (fef which we refer the Vender to PaunW* 
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nias,) or rather from the manner inWbich our poet has treated it, 
dwelling upon, and appearing to revel in, its most disgusting 
features. In Galeotto Manfredi we must'say drat Matilda’s 
virago-jealousy and Manfred is vacillating weakness are, to our 
mind, more comic than tr/igicy—in their character we mean—cer¬ 
tainly not in the very ihurderous catastrophe that tbey*produce. 
Cam Graccho pleases its the best, but even this delights not us; 
we therefore prefer taking our dramatic extract from another 
poet, of whoni tire shall now speak. 

Ippolito Pindemonte is, we believe, far less popular than 
Monti on the continent, meaning the transalpine portion of the 
continent;—Wolff hardlynames him—but to our individual taste 
he i? far more poetical;*and be has made, we think, a happy 
attempt (happier than Manzoni’s) to adapt the ancient chorus to 
modern tragedy. Moreover, we have the satisfaction of finding 
that' Italian critics do not very much differ from ourselves in their 
estimation of this author, of whom Maffei says— 

€t If Italy has offered our age a new Dntite in Monti, she may boast 
a new Petrarch In the CavaHere Ippolito Pindemonte, such is the 
sweetness, such the pensive harmony, that reign in his verses, . . . He 
and Monti are a glorious pair—-two illustrious poets, who cannot be 
severed in a history of our literature, ., 

“ Ippolito Pindemonte, a scion of a noble and Wealthy Veronese 
family, was born in Verona, November J 3,1753. He acquired the ele¬ 
ments of learning at* the College of the Nobfes, at Modena, where his 
Latin and. Italian verses, and his skill In’ the arts termed knightly 
{Cmalleruchc\ procured for his* picture the Inscription, 1 Excellent in 
letters and in arms.? Such pomponseulogiesonly spurred him to merit 
them. Girolamo Pompei: jaught him Greek, in his*study of which he 
often forgot the ladies, who: were waiting for hpn at the theatre or the 
dance* • < • <* . >' '>"*' : l * >;-.«%■ T. 

<£ In his twenty-fourth year lie ^nmle a pilgrimage through Italy, and 
crossed the Straits to visit Sicily j Wbence,pas$ing toMalta, he, as a 
Knight of St. John pf Jerusalem, wynt bn board the galleys of the 
Order, to serve noviciate. But he did pot, therefore, neglect his 
favourite ktndiefc : . ,* *\ . Returning tdf> he greatly deligbted in 

a country life... .. -! From 1788 th 1780 fte travelled, tbfeugb Switzer¬ 
land, Germany, France,' Holland Where he knew, and 


and Where ha composed 


associated with. 


the most renowned 


f ■ i 




** Jnthe jfearil 798 he retired to Roping thus 

to avoid the revolutionary hurricane. Which, however; drew that sinking 
and 4afer«pid republic' Into its WWte*/* Our pe&lbtei resold rate* 
blisb'I^mwif jit.j|ibnai ■ deeming it a citizen* duty not fe Abandon his 
coted^':/lhid^S^ , ^ |,0eS; *“$ 'jWhto: he 

wfofceter-ptejanlpmnst;©f .bia works. * 1,. ,^^.|\ : HW:.ttesislathW,oftlve 
Odyssey and was pAfy completed in f8g£i** . 

: y*fccife|ii translation *$, we suspect, one main reason of 
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Pindemoute’s being thus coupled with Monti by our historian of 
literature. 


“ Meanwhile Pindeifconte saw death raging around him, robbing bins 
of his dearest and most distinguished friends. Their loss deeply grieved 
ihim. He said, ‘ I ought to be satisfied with my lot; I have possessed 
a competency, passed , a brilliant youth, travelled with great pleasure, 
and experienced no great calamities. One only misfortune has afflicted 
and continues to afflict me—that I hare seen well nigh all iny friends 
drop off one by one, and most of 4 tliem in the prime of life.’ Finally 
the deaths of Cesari and Monti plunged him mto the deepest melan¬ 
choly. As though his last hour bad struck, he prepared for his great 
journey j and a cold having fallen upon his chest, he, in the night of the 1 
17th of November, 1828, with sentiments^ of the most fervent piety, 
resigned his soul to God. All Verdha attanded his obsequies, and all 
Italy deeply mourned bis loss. ... 

“ On opening a volume of Pindemdnte,«we immediately discover that 
soft, pathetic, insinuating character which gives a peculiar colouring t<J 
his verses. .... He was above all grieved at seeing the monuments of 
the arts carried beyond the Alps. ; Hence the following lines :— 

“ And you, whose pencils worthy were of Greece, 

Titian, Correggio, Paolo, Raffael, 

With art laborious as delicate, 

Upon the living canvas tight and shade 
Blended ye but that strangers’ walls might boast 
The fruits of your high genius ) n 

But it is from his tragedy of! Arminio that we propose to take 
our specimen of PindemonteV genius. Of this piece Maffei says: 


“ Not content with the laurcls he had gathered in lyric and didactic 
poetry, Ippolito Pindemonte resolved to attempt the buskin, and pub¬ 
lished tpe Arminio, which Cesarotti ranks amongst the finest Italian 
dramas. In it we indeed admire characters well conceived and well 
supported, a natural aud vivid dialogue, choruses dictated by a fertile 
fantasy and a correct; style. But a ujant of tragic enthusiasm prevented 
Jppolito’s rising into cefebrity as a tragedian.” 

To this criticism we fieedohlyadd that the subject of the tra¬ 
gedy is the death of. the ifijgat; Chernscan chief Arminiua, (Ger¬ 
manic^, °' ver Varus, who fell in 

an attempttb!ihg|§|i$u^^^l'^!»i|^|isi^tioned%Tacitu^^,aml l dmt 
a chorus of bards, natmalty huding its pl£\ce, takes sqme part in 
the action. The catastrophe, as in most ’Italian tragedies, is 
thrown intof narrative* and perhaps the most dramatic scene is 
one in which Balldur, the son of Arminius, and a somewhat rude 
loverofgjd German liberty, after vainly endeavouring to dissuade 
his father Trem bjfe ambitious purpose, kills himself in his pre¬ 
sence to avoid father a; Icing. But this acene;j|j^> 

long to e^tract, andabridgifig wefe destroying ip e.ifect j 
therefore, rather talkie par t of an argumentative dialo ue, which we 
think powerful add eloquent, between Arminius and his daughter’s 
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betrothed lover, Thelgastes, who may bo described as an older, 
more cultivated, and more enlightened, as well as more polished, 
Balldur. Thelgastes, who is recently returfted from an embassy 
u/’Rome, thus addresses his intended father-in-law. 

“ With grief and wander do 1 bear it murmured, 

That, for thy native land, whose liberty 
Was erst thy glory, thou art weaving chains— 

Ay, that the ever-hated name of king 

To thee than other names now sweeter sounds. 

• * * a * 

Arminius, t fought with Varus,— 

And so I fought that since, in haughty Rome, 

Ev’n lisping Infants of Arminius speak. 

New leaders Crossed the Rhine. Whether 1 lay 
Inactive in the shade is known to all. 

And known that, Ahefl Segestes moved his Catti 
To join the Romans, 1—albeit in vain— 

My young Wife Sent tochange her sire’s resolve $ 

And turned mine arms, that day, alas! unblest. 

Against that sire, though in his hands remained 
Thusneldis, who in chains was sen); to Rome, 

To my how frenzied grief thou know’st. Thence judge 
Whether of mine affections, fervid all. 

My country’s love be least. The gods more favoured 
My Wars against the powerful Maroboduus, 

Who fled for shelter to the Marcomans. 

Why did I, like a sudden tempest, bunt 
Upon his head ? No king the Stievi brooked. 

But for a king if the Cheruscans feel 
Eager desire, and it be freedom’s right 
At pleasure to appoint a single chief. 

Shall I oppose their wishes ? Is tbei^ choice 
In foe a crime I * . * * 

Thelgastes. The nation is not then by thee seduced ? 
Granted, Rut if the nation rush tow’rds rjjin 
In madness, call you him his country’s friend 
Its eoilrse who stays not 1 Dazzled by thy ligljt. 

More baneful as more splendid, to ihy hands 
Its all the nation trusts. Unchangeably , 

Wilt thou remain the same 1 I know Arminius 
The leader/but Arminius sovereign, 

Armimits free to act his Will, I know not, 

* ... a * 9 . 

Behold’st thou here those idle arts, the pride, 

The boast of Italy ? Those studies deep 
That enervate the spirit, or those scrolls. 

Learnedly written, that teach /nen to fear ? 

I Let Italy declaim on virtue’s laws; 

To practise them is ours, pur arts,, out sports, 

Ana ititt the bow, the race, to overleap » 
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The highest fence, to swim the angriest stream. 

And in the arduous dbace Weary the woods, 

Rome mouldsdier own divinities, which, sculptured 
In gold or marble, she no longer dreads. 

That chisel, which, profanely diligent. 

In stone embodies Deity, we know*hot. 

We think not in a fragile temple’s Walls 

The beav’nly powers t' enclose. But who so cold 

That, midst the forest’s venerable horrors, 

Or o’er the torrent’s depths, feels not the God ! 

Observe our dwellings, separate, dispersed. 

Lowly, unpolished, unadorned by aught 
Save innocence. But what I The empty name 
Of Germans will alone henceforth IJe ours. 

Where thrones arise, life cannot long remain ‘ 

Simple, austere, easily satisfied. % 

Then palaces and squares We shall possess. 

And cities boast, although no citizens. 

In quarried stones, unconsciously Combined, 

That proud and honoured name does not reside. 

It is the union of according wills. 

And laws, whose justice curbs man’s Wilfulness, 

That form the genuine city. 

* * * * a a 

Armin. Of thine experience I would ask, if useful 
Of thousand lawgivers the slow assembling 
Thou judge, when rapidly should peace or war 
Be in just balance weighed 1 And I would ask, 

, Can warlike science thrive, where each armed man 
On all decides ? 

TheL . We've one sufficient science* 

Armin. What is it ? 

TheL * To dare all, and nothing fear. 

Armin . I touch not that. m 
TheL He wounds it mortally 

Who robs the warrior of the freeman’s rights. 

Ary^n. Must we then meet as enemies ? Velanthis*— 

Is she a bond of inefficient force 
Our union to preserve ? 

TheL Barbarian, cease! 

Witl) deadly wounds thine accents pierce’ my heart'. 

To my fond suit, when thou didst promise her. 

Thou wast Amdrtius still. Wherefore not then 
Confess that to thy soul a fame so pure, 

S6\ehf, grew distasteful > * * » 

Too terrible the battle we must fight, 

Thou with Velanthis armed, with virtue I. 

* - * .* * * 


* The name of Arnuniua’s daughter, the promised bride of TheJgsstes. 
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Oh yet respect thyself!! The radiant light 
Investing thpe quench not with thine own hand/’ 

" s To this we must add, as a specimen of Piudemonle’s lyric 
powers, a chorus; and, though some readers may think that the,; 
subject of the modern Petrarch ought to be love, we shall select 
one that appears to us peculiarly and happily characteristic, in 
which the elder bards lament their inability to take part in the 
battle that decided Arminiue’s faje, 

CHORUS. 

In as the martial flame is fading; 

Feeble our arms, our steps are slow; 

Midst blood aiYd death, our brethren aiding, 

No longer is it ours to go, 

# FIRST BARD. 

Alas! how swift has flown 
That brightly happy age. 

When with my voice alone „ 

I woke the battle’s rage! 

I, who reclined in shady mead. 

Can now but sing the hero's deed, 

Then did this good right hand 
Oft lay the harp aside. 

To grasp the deadly brandj 
This band, which can but glide 
Now languidly, with failing skill, 

O’er chords scarce asswering to my will. 

Like the swelling wrath of a mountain river 

That bounds, in the pride of its conscious power,. 

So fiercely from height to height f 
That to dust the thundering waters shiver, 

Then aloft rebound,in a silvery shower. 

Was my rnsbing in youth to the fight. 

But now, little heeding 
Mine earlier force. 

My foot is receding, 

And years in their course 
Scatter snows o'er my head. 

Though now broadly sweeping, 

TbeTlbine thus shall wane, 

And through swamps feebly creeping, 

Scarce ling'ringly gain 
Of old Ocean the bed. 

&ECOHD BARD, 

Life’s latter days are desolate and drear j 
. Mat), wretched man, in early youth must die. 
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Or see the tomb enclose all be bolds dear. 

This world is but a vale of misery,, # 

Where the ppor wanderer scarcely hopes to gain 
One smile, for many tears of agony. 

* He sees death all around extend bis reign; 

Here droops a brother, sickening day by day; 

*There fades a consort, there a child lies slain. 

A grave at every step yawns in my way, 

And mine incautious foot tramples on bones 
Of friends and kindred, hastening to decay. 

And kinsmen turn* to foes ! Oh hearts, than stones 
More hard! throw, throw those inurd’rous spears aside. 

Whose slightest blows call forth your country’s groans ! 

But, if this brother’s batfje must be tried, 

May freedom’s cause with victory*be crowned ! 

Or underground these hoary lock^g abide. 

Ere I in fetters see my country bound ! 

THIRD BARD. 

What deeds of high emprise 

Did my youth’s Comrades share ! 

Feats of such lofty guise, 

1 n later days are rare. 

Ah those were gallant battles ! Those 
Were fierce encounters, deadly blows ! 

Strong arms and hearts of flame, 

These rival chiefs display; 

But the Cheruscan name 
Declines from day to day; 

And vainly should wc hope to* view, 

The son his father’s fame renew. 

But ev’n’the bravest man. 

Though hi£h midst heroes placed, 

Would scarce outlast his span 
Of life, by bard ungraced*; 

Nor would the stranger's earnest eye 
Ask where the honoured ashes lie. 

The dazzling sun at eve, 

WTben sinking in the sea. 

No lasting track can leave 
Of radiance qn the lea; 

Such were the proudest hero’s fate, 

Prolonged not verse his glory’s date. 

' CHORUS. 

us the martial flame is fading; 

Feeble our arms, our steps are slow; 
fidst blood and death our brethren aiding, 

No longer is it ours to go.” 

Ugo Foscolo, of course, holds a high rank in tlie esteem of the 

VOL. XVU. NO. XXXJV. JIH 
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Italian as also of the German critic $ and gladly should We extract 
tlicir eulogies of an author whom We personally knew, and whose 
merits we always fully appreciated, even whilst the strange ano¬ 
maly of his wild appearance, and yet wilder impetuosity of man¬ 
ner, in the ari$tocr&tically,calm atmosphere of a London drawing- < 
room, and of a drawing-room variegated and enlivened by the 
brilliancy of many a star, literary or artistic, called to our lips a 
smile that no sense of decorum could repress. But poor Fos¬ 
colo’s literary merits and faults, a$ well as his history, have already 
been so aiiiply discussed in our pages,* that, although we arc not 
to be restrained by every slight notice of an author that may have 
previously appeared therein, we can only recur to him en passant. 
Leading this remarkable' 4 man,* 1 therefore, we shall now, ere we 
quit the field of poetry, exhibit our individual superiority over 
the Italian critics, in a (jjttalitv in which it is the continental 
fashion to hold all Britons deficient, viz. gallantry, by immediately 
paying our respects to the ladies whom Maffei relegates to a 
page or two of his penultimate chapter. Here again, however, 
and for the reasons already alleged, we can extract only what he 
says of the most remarkable. 

“ Biodata Saluzzo Roero, in a poem entitled Ippazia, sang the extra¬ 
ordinary woman bearing that name, {Angliei Hypatia,) who cultivated 
philosophy and mathematics at Alexandria, and died a Christian martyr. 
In her poem Signora Saluzzo developed all the doctrines that were in 
those days known and taught, expounding the dogmas of the Magi, the 
Platonists, the Stoics, the Eleaticg, the Epicureans, the Pyrrhonists, the 
Eclectics j the secret opinions of the Egyptian priests, with the ce.emo- 
nies of Isis; and finally celebrating the dogmas and precepts of Chris¬ 
tianity, whilst passing sentence upon the various heresies that had then 
arisen.*' t 

Need we add a word of this lady’s more ordinary productions, 
t. e. novels, or rather tales, the proper English for the Italian 
novetti? 

Eleonora Fonseca Pimentel, during the ephemeral existence of 
the Parthenopean republic, adopted the profession, unusual to her 
sex, of a newspaper writer; and upon» ib£ fall of the republic, 
we are told— 

“ This lady, graced v with every species of learning, and yet more with 
''virtue, praised am^ even beloved by Mctastafeio, was sentenced, as the 
writer of the Monitors Napoletano, to lose her life on the gallows erected 
on the Piazza di Mercato , (Anglici the market-place.) Wien summoned 
to execution, she asked for her coffee, which she drank, ami then walked 
forth with the mien of one superior to misfortune. Upton 'reaching the 
fatal spot, she began Speaking to the people j but the executioners, fear¬ 
ing that, a disturbance might be thus exerted, with their cords put an end 
at once to her eloquent discourse and her life.” * 

* See Foreign Quarterly Review, vol. v. p. 335, and vol. ix. p. 312. 
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Again we are inclined to give a specimen not taken from 
Maffei. We hap pep to have met with the works 6f Teresa 
Albarelli Vordoni, of whom our author says— •* 

<( Her Sbrmoni (satires) in blank verse, her Capital* (epistles) in tcrza 
rima, and per Sonnets, have received the hearty praises of journalists and 
critics, and gained her a distinguished place amongst the most celebrated 
Italian poetesses/’ 

Now, as we think satire almost as unusual a female pursuit as 
newspaper writing, our specimen shall exhibit the playful femi¬ 
nine manner in which this lady wields the unfeminine lash. She. 
begins her satires as follows:— 

“ Behold December come, bridging abort days, 

And evenings never-ending, dedicate 
To sweet voluptuous delights,—q» yawns. 

3|g £|£ ^ ^ 

Alone, beside the blazing hearth, 1 sit. 

Mine elbow on my knee, upon ofte hand 
My chin supported, 4ti a gentle doze, 

Whilst ever and anon with t’other hand 
I grasp the tongs or shovel, and the fire 
Alternately heap up, arrange, or stir 5— 

Truly a jocund life.” 

Our fair satirist then tells uS that her husband, as a remedy for 
this listless condition, suggested that she should write; that she 
caught at the idea, but hesitated what style to attempt, when lie, 
after spine discussion, proposed satire. 

“ Ay, but as Gozzi could, dare I assail 
The thousand poets of our tuneful days ? 

May I proclaim^ how those, in poetry 
Who know but sound and metre, yet aspire 
To the Castalian fount, sprinkling themselves. 

From .Della Cruscan bolter, with cant words 

Of Tuscan obsolete, or toss and churn 

Their half-filled heads I 1 And who art thou ?* they’ll ask; 

* What wondrous proof of wisdom hast thou giv’n. 

That thou as our preceptress shouldst stand forth. 

Thus Sputtering sentences?’ A different theme, 

The battling of the learned, let me choose. 

Haste we on these new gladiators’ stage 
To view the bloody fight, unwearying, 

That tenter tains the literary mob. 

Serving no further. But should I aver 
That criticism, high Genius’ mother, once 
Had docile sons, who thankfully obeyed 
Her precepts, knowing*such tbe surest means 
To*prosper in the service of the muse} M ' 

But that her living sons, now of ripe age, 

, * H H £ 
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Burst the maternal bondage, frowning fierce 
Oo whoso dfires reprove j—or durst I add 
That slighted mother, Wisdom's consort erst, 

Now a divorced and lawless wanton, yields # 

To each licentious paramour's embrace. 

Whence now her speech no taste of reason knows 
Th?t for her Sons, unnaturally, she spreads 
A boardwitli poison fraught, by Envy’s hand— 

Envy, who, e’en beyond tjie sepulchre. 

Pursues whoever is renowned as great;— 

: . WilTt not he said, * A woman’s pertness see, 

She jficarce has skimmed two volumes, yet presumes 
. To censure censors !, Wretched smatterer! 

Better of .caps and ribbbns mightst thou judge.’ ” 

in case our readers should concur in this opinion, we will 
fc add an extract from her Sermone of La Villeggialura, first ex¬ 
plaining that la vilfeggiatura is tbe proper term for the annual 
very brief visit to the country, which every Italian inhabitant of a 
town, who has any pretension to bn esteemed fashionable, must 
f&rfovcepay:— 

" They who but in imagination own 
; palace or country-seat, at others’ cost 
, ,,■ Must ruralize* 1 share the general rage 
. Tor fa mlleggiatura, Where tp go ?” 

Afashio liable watering-place, with medical hot baths, being fixed 
iipofijOurpoetess thus proceeds!— 

, “Let's gQ. Job-man, *thou sbalt have double fare, 

But be the coach Commodious. This gay month 
Of summef, sacred to delight, disdains ■■ 

To harbour thoughts of base econonjy. 

With caskets, trunks, and band-boxes, the coach 
, Is loaded, placed tbe servant and the dog, 

’ The husband too. Th’ impatient job-man stamps. 

Tm ready. We are off! The city streets 
Slowly we roll along: delicate nerves 
May not endure their bustle. As We go, « 

. <5lances o’er every passenger mine eye. 

Seeking, distinguishing, ’mdngst vulgar crowds. 

Some one of better soft, who may report , , s 
/That I, no wbit inferior to the rest ' 

Of Fashion’s world—I, fitted to excite 
Envy in others—go amongst the sick 
In search of joy. Thus meditating, l < 

... Fromtpwn depart j and, when of whips andfwfteels 
I hear the rattle, to the window spring, 

. . Op my superiors’ pomp admiring gaze. 

Or, with complacent pity, on the poor.” 5,1 

We now turn,back to the prose writers, philosophers, 8cc. 
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whom Mallei places next to the poets. Of these likewise the 
number, we scarcely t need remind the reader, is so large, that we 
must again content ourselves*with selecting a couple from thd 
mass. Our own individual taste would naturally lead, ns to seek 
one of these iu the class of historians/and the other in that of 
speculators in political or legislative theories. But we find no 
historian of sufficient celebrity to warrant the selection; and 
indeed we must observe, that Vjncenzo Cuoco, the best of those 
here named, although his JSaggio Storico sulla Rivaltizione di 
Napoli (Historical Essay upon the Neapolitan Revolution) be 
highly praised by Maffei, who even gives an abstract of it, is,’ 
nevertheless, at least as much valped fior his jP latojie in Italia 
(Plato in Italy), a philosophico-historicaft romance, as for hisPhis- 
tory of the rise and fall of the short* liv^l Parthenopean republic. 
And here we must pause to observe, that this Plato in Italy* 
although very much modelled upon the Abb4 Baithelemyls 
Voyage da Jeune Anacharsis (Travels of the younger Anacharsis), 
is here spoken of as an historic novel, analogous to those of Sir 
Walter Scott and his school; whereupon Maflfei introduces'the 
following remarks:— 

“ Having to speak of the Platone in Italia, an hi storico- ph i losophic al 
romance, we must needs say something of this species of composition, 
which has risen to such fame, and gained Walter Scott and Manzoni 
such celebrity. * * * * We think the historic novel an admirable device 
for making known the life and writings of any remarkable personage, 
or any obscure period of history. The .author of / Viaggi dt Petr area 
(Petrarch’s Travels), by putting this illustrious Italian in motion, depict* 
ing him in the most brilliant epochs of his life, elucidating the history 
of the times in which he lived, and introducing him in the act of writipg 
those very epistles that? under the title of Familiar, of Senile, apd of 
without title, have so long lain dusty aiid neglected in the ponderous 
volumes of the Basle edition, has, in 6ur opinion, rendered a signal ser¬ 
vice to literature. There is but one fault in the book that we could wish 
to see corrected—it is the making Petrarch speak, when the words 
ascribed to him are not upon record as having actually been spoked by 
him. * 

" Any supposed danger Of mingling truth and fiction may be avoided 
by accuracy in quotation. , It is thus that Manzoni gives notice when he 
speaks as a novelist, and when as an historian.* * * * We confess it i% 
by consulting the books to which this writer refers that we, have become 
thoroughly acquainted with an historical epoch previously unknown to us. M 

On th/sseVery curious opinions we shall only observe, that we 
cannot allowjPlato in Italy, or Petrarch's Travels, any more than 
the Travels of Anacharsis, to rank as historic novels; although 
we have jio other title reddy concocted for factious designed 
merely as vehicles for the exposition of philosophical systewii awl 
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political phenomena^ a species of fiction which we dislike as 
much as we delight in the true Waverley c and Ivanhoe genus; 
perhaps from a suspicion that it is treating us like children, sweet* 
cuing the edge of the cup by a title-page announcing a novel, to 
cheat us into swallowing the black dose of abstract reasoning; 
when perhaps* for . the express purpose of refreshing ourselves 
after such laborious abstract reasoning, we had, as we thought, 
opened a work of imagination* t 

But to return to the business of selection, from which Signor 
Maffei's views of the historic novel have diverted us. With re¬ 
spect to the political-philosophy class—of Gioja, whom we would 
fain have tn&de our second choice, on account of the originality at 
least 1 of some of his legislative ideas upon the subject of rewards 
and punishments, our au^or actually tells us nothing beyond the 
tides of his principal works, thus altogether foiling our idiosyn¬ 
cratic inclinations. Under these circumstances, we have no 
resource but to submit, and write of the men amongst those 
upon whom Maffei has bestowed moreftiotice, who have most dis¬ 
tinguished themselves, although in matters less congenial with 
our own peculiar tastes; and the names we select shall be those 
of Visconti the antiquary, and of him who has conferred upon 
physical science an instrument, the immense power of which, 
however highly valued, is still, we suspect, very imperfectly appre¬ 
ciated-—still, in fact, incalculable; need we add, of Volta? 

We begin, following Maffei's order, with the antiquary, who 
seems to nave been one of the rare instances of an infant prodigy 
who lived to verify, in riper years, the promise of his childhood. 

“ Amongst the erudite of our age, pre-eminent, giant-like, stands 
Ehnjo Quirino Visconti, prince of modern archaeologists, a very prodigy 
of learning, end of crttiical acumen in judging the monuments of antiquity, 
in distinguishing the genuine from the spurious; who raised the dignity 
of antiquarian science by combining it with the study of the arts and of 
the ancient classics. He was bom in Rome, on the 30th of October, 
175 1, the son of Giambattista Visconti, Prtfetto (we confess our igno¬ 
rance whether we should translate thia old Latin official title, Prefect, 
President, or Guardian) of Roman Ai^iuities. So early .did Ennio dis¬ 
cover the singular perspicacity of his Ipyilect. that, at the age of a year 
^and a half, he Was perfectly acquainted; with the alphabet; and, being 
unuhie.s# yet pa maculate the liquids and consonants, would point them 
cut’ in any book showu to him- At two years of age 

he M^l$if|d.$;fuedais the .effigies' of alt the emperon from Julius 
CgniirltotMIietUfc Atiffffee yearl and'a half he read roth Latin and 
Greek:; .at t^ ke^k^yed, in a', public examination, a thorough know¬ 
ledge of chronology, numismatics, and geometry j and 

at twelve, iphwi^ /prmal and solemn Examination, he solved the most , 
abstruse ptoblemsiu htigpitometry, analysis, and the differential calculus,” 
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At thirteen, this modern admirable Crichton translated the 
Hecuba of Euripides, and the Odes of PiAdar; to which last he 
appended a critical'essay upon the great Greek lyrist, the mode 
in which he should be translated, the modern metre best adapted 
thereto^&c. 8tc. But the discovery 06 Pompeii, then yet recent, 
which revived the declining interest in Herculaneum—together 
with the concomitant or consequent excavations and explorations 
for antiquities in and about Rome—probably decided the pursuit 
to which his after-life wag dedicated. I11 1782, Emtio rather 
undertook for his father, than assisted him in, the letter-press des¬ 
tined to accompany and elucidate the engravings of the splendid 
Museo Pio-Clpmentinp; and, upon ttyat father’s death in 1784 , 
the superintendence of, and responsibility for, the entire* work 
devolved upon the son. This occupation did not, however, by 
any means absorb the whole of Visconti’s time or attention; every 
antique discovered, every museum collected by native or foreigner 
—statues, medals, tombs, inscriptions included—becoming in 
turn the objects of his powers of investigation, explanation, appre¬ 
ciation, and description. To enumerate all these various antiqua¬ 
rian labours, as we find them in Maffei, would be too long for 
our space; it could, moreover, be interesting only to professed 
antiquaries, and they, of course, are well acquainted with the feats 
of this their distinguished colleague. But we must hot omit what 
may show the peculiar character of Visconfi’s archaiology; i. e. 
that from some of these remains, to others unintelligible, he de¬ 
rived the matter for a critical ayd historical essay upon pyro¬ 
mancy, or prediction by fire. In fact, Visconti gave to pursuits, 
usually deemed, frivolous, a tone of dignity, and raised them to a 
station which they have been little accustomed to enjoy, savp in 
those unenlightenecf times when all knowledge is esteemed mar¬ 
vellous. He himself has said: # ' 

“ The science of the antiquary is not one of conjecture, but the fruit 
of a judicious study of the classics—of a diligent combination and com¬ 
parison of monuments—of a cultivated and unquestionable taste in the 
fine arts—of a profound knowledge of the usages, laws, religion, ami 
disposition of the ancients; a knowledge seldom unaccompanied by phi¬ 
losophy.” * * 

Upon which Maffei observes^ 

“ All these various gifts were united in Visconti, who has 'treated 
every dlffeiSmt branch of archaiologic science; whilst Buonarroti, Mutfei, 
Winckehttann, and others were mostly contented with cultivating a 
single branch. He knew the Greek and Latin classics by heart; the 
lucidity of bh intellect equalled the immensity of his erudition; hit cri¬ 
tical skill severed not merely.the false from the .true, but'the 
the probable: exercising » in** and jeon?inning logic,'be 

two acknowledged truths, educe a third With wonderful ease and certainty. 
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His demonstrations were brief, although he p re term i tied neither text nor 
monument that might (dear up bis thesis; whence to him was applied 

wjjat Montesquieu said of Tacitus, * He abridges alt because he secs all.’ ” 
* 

Visconti’s reputation soon became European; and*scarcely 
was any antique anywhere' discovered, that was not immediately 
subjected to his critical inspection. 

“ The political storm growled around Visconti amiilst his pacific stu¬ 
dies. In 1797, General Bertbier, at the head of a French army, entered 
Rome, established there a temporary republican form of government, 
and at first appointed our archaiologist minister for tlie Home Department, 
then, one of the five who composed the executive. Amidst the rage of 
war and the rapine of the soldiery, he displayed upon various occa¬ 
sions a resolute firmness not*to have been anticipated from the placid 
man of letters. To an ambitious man, rapacious of wealth and honours, 
he said boldly, f Look at the*farpeiao rock and the zeal with which 
be repressed the turbulent and the factious provoked the Monitore Ita- 
liano, a Milanese newspaper, to Call him a Moderate ; as though the 
practice of a virtue could be matter of reproach. At length lie was 
obliged to resign his office, because, the French commissioners having 
presented to him tbe plau of a decree dishonourable to Rome, he indig¬ 
nantly hade them seek elsewhere for destroyers of his country.” 

Visconti’s firmness does not seem to have injured him in the 
opinion of the French masters of Italy, for we find that, 

“ In December, 1799, be was named by the French government one 
of tbe managers, with the title of superintendent, of the museum then 
fcwjftiing In the Louvre. He was* afterwards appointed professor of ar- 
cbamjki^y, conservator of antiqnities, find a member of the Institute. 
AIK France rejoiced; and Milliu and David said, ‘ ISmiio Quirinp is the 
finest conquest of the French in Italy.' * * * 

“ Having thus obtained tbe ease and tranquillity essential to give the 
scholar leisure to pursue his stud leg, he continued to publish immortal 
writings. * * * , From a careful examination of 

the famous Dendera Zodiac, he proved that, so far from dating, as had 
been commonly supposed, one hundred mid thirty centuries before the 
Christian era, {thus invalidating the chronology of the Bible,) it must 
have been executed between A. D. 12 and A. D. 132. * * * 

Visconti’s opinion la now generally adopted by the learned.” 

^ Again, we omit tl^e catalogue of Visconti’s labours and writ¬ 
ings* and puss to^what Maffei calls “ the greatest triumph, the’ 
most glorious moment of Visconti’s life; his summons by the 
English parliament to pass judgment upon the Parthenon mar¬ 
bles.” • 

We need hardly state that the antiquary was flattered by the 
value for bis jiidgmeut thus evinced, jp* that he was delighted by 
tbe sight of these Voaders of ancient* art, of which he has said, 
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“ The connoisseur who visits these sculptured marbles is certain that he 
looks upon many of those precious works whichf conceived and directed 
by Phidias, and in part executed by his chisel, constituted during Up¬ 
wards of £cvcn centuries the wonder of the ancient world, and in X*lu- 
tarcli’s time were held inimitable for grace and beauty.”* 

In PaHs he continued to prosecute his antiquarian studies, and 
to write and publish their result, until the year 1818, when 

,c On the 7th of February, after l$>ng and severe sufferings, under which 
he was supported by his beloyed wife, his two spns, imitators of their 
father’s virtues, and many faithful friends, Visconti expired.” 

We now come to Volta, with whom we shall conclude. He ii$ 
one of the illustrious individuals jdready mentioned as belonging 
more to the eighteenth than to the nineteenth century, and there¬ 
fore misplaced in a volume of literary ^history, professing to treat 
only of those who have graced the first thirty-two years of llig 
latter. But, as we do find him in the volume now under review, 
the profound respect we have long entertained for this great 
benefactor of science compels us, to extract and abstract the in¬ 
formation herein afforded respecting him, whether misplaced or 
not. 

“ Alessandro Volta was born at Como in the year 17.43, of an illus¬ 
trious family, highly distinguished amongst the Como patricians. From 
bis earliest years he discovered an eager inclination for physical and 
chymical science, the principal phenomena of which, together with the 
discoveries in electricity, then in progress, be developed in a Latin poem, 
that still remains unpublished. But it was to the latter subject that he 
principally applied himself, and upon it lie published two memoirs, the 
one in 1769, addressed to P. Giovanni Beccaria, the other in 1771, 
addressed to the Abate Spallanzani, * * j n consequence of 

these writings, Count ‘Firmian, then governor of Lombardy, appointed 


* .Lord Klein has been so bitterly and generally censored for removing those mar¬ 
bles from Atbehs, that we cannot refrain from here inserting Canova’s opinion of the 
act, as we find it recorded by MafFd, wirepin his account of the great sculptor, tells us— 
“ From the banks of the Seine Canova repaired to those of the Thames, in order to 
gaze upon the Parthenon marbles, respecting which he wrote as, follows to Lord Elgin, 
on the 10th of November, 1815: ‘ Permit me, my Lord,to express to you my .delight 
at having beheld in London the precious ancient marbles which you have brought 
hither from Greece. I cannot satisfy myself with again and again gazing on them, and, 
short as my stay in this capital is to be, I consecrate every possible minute to tbe con¬ 
templation of these celebrated relics of ancient art. 1 admire in them truth to natwe, 
conjoined with the selection of beautiful fbttnJi. In them every thing*breathes life with 
admirable distinctness, with exquisite artifice* but without the ieast affectation?’the 
pomp of art being veiled with the most perfect mastery. The node is real and most 
beautifuLflcsh.* I esteem myself fortunate lb having been permitted to contemplate 
with my owd eyes these excellent performances, and should hold this sufficient recom¬ 
pense for naving journeyed to louden., Great hi the obligation and the gratitude, ray 
Lord, that amateurs anp artists owe you for. having brought within their re^Jj : Jp$p 
magnificent, these stupendous, sculptures. I, for my own pajt, beg to offer y66f my 
thousand cordial tbauksfor the act. “ 5 f ,v 
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him at first regent of the schools of his country* then professor of phy¬ 
sical science at Como, Whence* in 1797, he was promoted to the same 
chair in the University of Pavia.” 

We pass over Maffei’s somewhat minutely detailed dccount of 
Volta’s earlier researched, discoveries, and inventions relative to 
electricity, hydrogen gas, and the like, not because we esteem 
them of slight merit or value, but because at the present day, 
after*the immense progress of physical science, in great measure 
through his instrumentality, and with the actual well-nigh uni¬ 
versal diffusion of knowledge, we conceive the progress of infor¬ 
mation fifty or sixty years ago to be interesting only as matter of 
history. We must state, however, that, at the time, the fruit of 
Volt&’s labour was esteemed of such value, that, upon his visiting 
England in ! 792, he received from the *Royal Society a medal 
struck in honour of his invention of an electricity condenser. 
We now proceed ait once to that which, Volta's learned biogra¬ 
pher, Biot, has well termed 

* 

“ The great discovery of the development of electricity from the mu¬ 
tual contact of bodies j a principle absolutely new and unsuspected, 
which Volta, through his consummate sagacity, discerned, which lie 
established by a series of experiments skilfully and judiciously conducted, 
and from Which he deduced an application so happy and so extraordinary, 
that this is, if possible, a yet greater discovery than the very principle 
whence it is derived/’ 

The manner of Voltas discovering this new and important 
principle requires that the circumstances which led to it should be 
briefly mentioned. * 

l* Luigi Galyani, born at Bologna on the 9th of September, 1/37, 
dedicated himself to medical science, in which he made such proficiency 
that he was named professor of anatomy to the renowned Bolognese 
Scientific Institute (Istituta delli Oicicnze). He especially .practised the 
difficult art of experimenting judiciously. * * In the 

prosecution of his experiments, it chanced that some skinned frogs lay 
upon a table near the conductor of an electrical machine, and, one of the 
experimenters having accidentally touched the crural nerves, of one of the 
frogs with the point of a knife, the muscles of the dead -animal moved 
jC*u*in^sb%ly« fcralvaoi, uotigg this phenomenon, repeatedly tried the 
OKperimgnt, and believed that, lie had discovered a new species of elec¬ 
tricity, which he denominated animal. * * He main¬ 

tained it to be an animal law, and the discovery to belong rather to 
physiology than $0 any other .branch of natural philosophy. But Volta 
undertook to prove, by admirably conceived and executed experiments, 
that tfan p^ttlimr ehx^jtMty was no other than the ordinary electricity, 
produced or excited by the contact of th% metals employed in the expe¬ 
riment. ‘ * *v '* * . * 

“ Not only were tne two Universities of Bologna and Pavia divided upon 
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this question, but the whole of scientific Europe took port with either 
Galvani or Volta, and this last, unabashed by die great names enrolled 
' amongst his adversaries, including that of Humboldt, demonstrated be¬ 
yond dispute that, so far from the electric fluid being generated b/'tbe 
animal organization, it was merely a powerful stimulant, altogether ex- 
traneoussto the nerves and purely metallic/’ 

Maffei here enumerates all the papers, pamphlets, &c. that 
Volta wrote in defence of his own theory and in opposition to 
Galvani’s; and jthis it is right {hat Maffei should do, inasmuch as 
he professes to write the history of the literature, not of the science, 
of Italy. But for ourselves, who are bound by no such tiesjjf- 
our own weaving, we care more for what the philosopher did, aud 
to that we turn, * *, m 

m 

“ Volta having ascertained by his experiments that this law of the 
development of electricity by simple contact was not confined to the 
metals, but applicable to all Heterogeneous bodies, although in very dif¬ 
ferent degrees of intensity, according to their several natures, availed 
himself of this principle mo§t ingeniously to construct a new apparatus, 
which, through merely its immediate application, prodigiously increased 
the efiects produced. This apparatus is called the Voltaic pile, or the 
electric column , or still better, the electromotive apparatus; and is capa¬ 
ble of exciting a continuous electric current through all conducting 
bodies interposed between its poles; which current., Being most potent 
to combine and decompose, is of the utmost use to cbymical science." 

It was with this pile of Volta’s invention, but magnified and 
multiplied into a battery of intense, of even tremendous, power, 
that? our own illustrious countryman, Sir Humphrey Davy, de¬ 
composed stnd reduced to their primitive elements the metals, 
the gems, the c'arths, the gases, indicated the identity of electri¬ 
city and magnetism,¥ cleared up innumerable errors, and, it may be 
said, evolved the primitive elements of nature from their multifa¬ 
rious combinations and modificationsdiscoveries that have, 
indeed, given a new character to physical science, and immor¬ 
talized his owu name, and of which the writer of this paper was 
an admiring though unscientific spectator in the theatre of the 
Royal Institution,—but discoveries which, however honourable to 
the genius that conceived their possibility, and by admirably de¬ 
vised and executed experiments elicited «them from the bosom of 
•obscurity, must have remained unattainable without the niesms 
furnished by Volta. To him from tips, surely not irrelevant, 
digression we return. 

“ This'portentous machine was first described by its inventor in a 
J&’CBclri&tter to Sir Joseph Banks, in which he shows the analogy be¬ 
tween the new apparatus and,the torpedo. * * And afterwards 

— —. --— - ’ ‘ y — 1 — 1 —* ~ — 

* Since so ably followed. oatUnd established byfMr. Faraday. 
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in a memoir upon (lie identity of tbe electric with the Galvanic fluid. 

* # t Galvani could not read all these refutations of 

his hypothesis, having died on the 4th of December, 1796.’' [So that 
he,'though celebrated in the volume on the nineteenth century, did not 
even see that century’s dawn # ] 

“ France, in some measure severed from the rest of tbe world by her 
external wars, knew nothing of the great discovery of Volta, until Buona¬ 
parte had, in the year 1801, triumphed anew over 4taly. Then was 
Volta summoned by the conqueror to [’avis, where he repeated his expe¬ 
riments upon the development of electricity by contact, in presence of a 
numerous commission from the scientific class of the Institute, deputed 
fct. witness and judge them. The experiments and their results were 
received with the admiration they deserved. * * The 

First Qonsul proposed to conUr a £$>Id medal upon Volta, and one was, 
in fact, strubk in his honour, bearing a bust of Minerva, with appropriate 
legends. * 

• “ Elected deputy to the Cornices of Lyons, Volta left the banks of the 
Seine for those of the Rhone. Again he returned to Italy, there to 
receive all the honours and emoluments with which his native land 
sought to guerdon his merit. He was ndined a knight of the Iron 
Crown, a member of the Legiou of Honour, a senator, a count. After 
the fall of the kingdom of Italy, the Austrian government appointed him 
director of the Fliysico-Mathematical Faculty of the University of Pavia. 
In the last years of his life Volta’s mind was impaired, so that he could 
no longer advance or enrich his favouritc<science. On the 5tli of March, 

1827, he died, at the age of 82, lamented not only by his own- country, 
but by all Italy, by all Europe.” 

And here we take our leave of Maffei; but cannot lay down 
the pen without expressing our earnest wish that he may cast aside 
his scruples about writing of those who maybe capable of 
reading his opinion of them.; or, what wouldJbe still more desira¬ 
ble, that Camillo Ugoni may give us a few more volumes, includ¬ 
ing the living literature of this nineteenth century. 
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Art. IX.— Erimientngs-Skizzen, am Jfyussland, dev Tilvkei 
und Griechentand, entworfm w'dhrend des Aufenthalts in jenen 
Ldudeni in den Jahren 1833 und 1834, von Legationsmtk 
Tietz. (Reminiscences of Russia, Turkey, and Greece, 
sketched during a residence in those countries in 1833 and 
1834, by Tietz, Councillor of Legation.) 2 vols. 12mo. 
Coburg and Leipzig, 1836. 

In giving some account of this work we shall take the same 
course with the author, and begin with Russia, because, notwith¬ 
standing all that has been written on that mighty empire, the sub-_• 

ject is one of daily increasing importance, involving questions 
deeply affecting the future destinies ofjthe civilized world. # With¬ 
out troubling our readers with half a dozen pagelTTiif common¬ 
place, which it would be as easy for uS to write as unprofitable for 
them to read, without even giving on this occasion our own opi¬ 
nion of the reality of the assumed projects of Russian ambition, 
of the facility, or the difficulty, of carrying them into effect, of 
the real, or affected alarm with which they are viewed by some, 
and the unbecoming levity with which they are treated by others, 
we will merely observe, that, as the probability of such projects 
being entertained and attempted, and the chances of success, de¬ 
pend on the character of the sovereign whose uncontrolled will 
directs* the energies of that assemblage of a hundred nations, 
differing in laws, languages, manners, and customs, but agreeing 
in unbounded veneration and implicit obedience to their prince, 
whom they almost regard as a Deity on earth; it is indispensably 
necessary towards forming*a* correct idea of the matter, to be ac¬ 
quainted with the moral and intellectual qualifications, the talents 
and the weaknesses, the virtues and the vices, of him who wields, 
whether for good or evil, #o tremendous a power, and of those 
who are the elements of which*that power is composed. Every 
account, therefore, coming from a respectable source, whether 
confirming or refuting preceding statements, is worthy of atten¬ 
tion, and vffe shall quote from our author, (premising that he is a 
warm admirer of the Russians and of their present emperor,) 
various anecdotes and observations, illustrative of his opinions of 
both. \ ' 

His first impressions at the view of the magnificence of St. 
Petersburg resemble those of most preceding travellers. 

“ On the summit of the winter palace a white flag, with the crowned 
doubl^y&gle, was hoisted, as an indication that the sovereign of the 
✓*^SsT, tne eagle that, with protecting wings and piercing eye, watcj||f:qyer 
'. the seventy millions of subjects in nb immense empire, is in theeipital; 

* when tKe emperor leaves Petersburg the flag is struck.” 
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We believe that this estimate of the population of the Russian 
empire (including of course the kingdom of Poland) at seventy 
millions, far exceeds the* amount generally Assigned to it. At 
leaSt we do not recollect having seen any so high as ejren sixty 
millions, and we are inclined to think that the latest official reports 
do not make it exceed fifty-seven millions. But the Russian 
synod, which publishes the returns, gives only thpse of the mem¬ 
bers of the Greek church. We have been also informed, on good 
authority, that the returns of the'Russo-Greek population are 
much below the mark, because the n6bles, having to furnish a 
certain quota of recruits according to the number of their vassals, 
are cyot very accurate in the lists which they give. But, what¬ 
ever t|ie real amount majf* be at the present moment, the very 
rapid increase of the population must in a few years raise it to 
seventy millions and more.* In the year 1834 the returns to the 
synod give the births and deaths of members of the Greek church 
as follows:— 

Births.— Males. 979,877 m 

Females... .928,801 

Total. 1,908*78 

Deaths , —Males..657,822 

Females ... .635,17(6 


Total. 1,292,998 

Excess of Bhths . 615,680 " 

“ There is, perhaps, no sovereign whose character has &een so mis¬ 
represented as that of Nicholas, an observation however Which 
applfts only to foreign countries, and to a certain period, giddy with 
notions of liberty. He is adored by his people. What a truly noble- 
minded man this prince is, he lias* proved on numberless occasions 
during his reign, and the cry of moles, working in the dark is by 
this tmie pretty well reduced to the ridiculous nothingness to which it 
appertains. 

“ Even the person of Nicholas is truly imperial, inspiring awe, and 
yet exciting confidence* A well-proportioned vigorous body, above 
the ordinary stature, bears, a head which seems to be formed after the 
noblest antique models. A'slightly curved nose, a smiling mouth, and 
a bfue eye, which beams with mildness united with austere dignity, be- * 
neath the high forehead shaded with light hair, give the countenance a 
friendly, and yet a serious cast. I was one day walking With a stranger 
who had just arrived at ; St, Petersburg, when we met the enjperor in 
his fittle one-horse dfoachki, anti, Stopping a moment, teSjtatfql.lv 
saluttt|bim. The emperor looked very stedfastly at us, on which t 
observed the countenance of my companion suffused with a d^ep red. 
On my inquiring wha^was the matter With him, he owned that lb*. 
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emperor’s look, which he could not call severe, bad, however, con¬ 
fused him. He had felt that if he cast down his eyes his embarrass¬ 
ment would cease, anchyet he had not been able' to turn his looks aside 
from the emperor’s majestic figure. I must observe that the per$oh 
to whom ‘this occurred was not a revolutionary Pole with a bad con¬ 
science, or a poetical visionary, but a very-'plain man. The Russians, 
even the "common people, who are accustomed to look upon the Czar 
as their father, arH therefore seldom call him any thing but * our good 
father,’ as they do the empress * our good mother,’ are more bold. 

I have sometimes seen, when the emperor was going through the streets 
on foot, in his plain green udiform, and without any attendants, old ' 
Russians, with their long beards and in their national costume, fami-_. 
liarly approach the sovereign, and state their concerns to him, on wN&’h 
the emperor appeared to give the^n a kind answer, with which Miey 
departed well satisfied. * ..." 

“ The foundation of the great moral energy and firmness which the 
emperor has so frequently manifested in imminent danger proceed^ 
from a firm reliance on God, who has saved and protected him when 
death insidiously menaced his life. It is well known how, in the rebel¬ 
lion which broke out on his,accession to the throne, he remained for 
hours, without fear, amidst the troops of the rebels, and at length, only 
when all his expressions of mildness and clemency were disregarded 
by them, had recourse to rigorous measures. An officer in the ranks 
of the rebels, who declared on the trial that he had sworn on the host 
to murder the emperor, confessed that, at the moment when he laidliis 
hand oqj^is pistol, an incomprenensible power had hindered him from 
executing his purpose. A look of the emperor’s, which accidentally 
met him, while addressing the rebels, had at once unnerved and dis¬ 
armed him. • 

“ When on* the breaking out of the cholera at St. Petersburg"fhe 
frenzy of the people manifested ftself in the most frightful excesses, and 
at length proceeded to the murder of the physicians, whom they fancied 
to be the authors of that dreadful disorder, the emperor, accompanied 
by a single aide-de-camp, hastened to the Haymarket, where a furious 
crowd was cpllected. He addressed them with a menacing voice, and, 
when some began to complain of the poisoners, as they called the phy¬ 
sicians, he commanded them to fall upon their knees and ask pardon 
of God for the wickedness of which they had been guilty : and, as if 
thunderstruck, thousands sunk down, and with tears implored God and 
the emperor to forgive their error. 

“ The cholera hadjgippeared in Moscow and spread universal terror 
and consternation. People scarcely dared to approach the sick for fefir 
of infection. Suddenly fhe emperor arrived early one morning in that 
ancient capital of the Czars; he repaired first of all to the church, where 
he prostrated himself in fervent prayer before the altar of the Lord. 
He theh proceeded fearlessly to the cholera hospital, and, taking one Of 
llliMienmi ilijiiri inn of the patients by the hand. Spoke words of gpyn - 
port to all yf them, and exhorted them to rely On the support ofthi|pp*l 
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High. ‘ I am come,* said he, * to share sorrow and affliction with my 
children, with whom I Jiave so often shared their joy.’ 

“ In July, 1833, just before the great fftte in die palace and gardens 
df«Peterhof, the emperor received information from Paris, it is said 
from Louis Philippe’s own hand, that some of the Polish fanatics in 
that city had resolved to go, under false names, to St. Petersburg, and 
during that fete, when perhaps a hundred thousand persons assemble in 
the park, to assassinate the emperor. It was gener^I’y believed in St. 
Petersburg that, after the receipt of such intelligence, the fete would 
be countermanded—but this was a ifiistake. The emperor even gave 
orders, that on that day no police officers should appear at Peterhof, 
„ and, accompanied only by his brother-in-law, Prince Albert of Prussia, 
fie ^rode through the park in all directions, welcomed by the people, 
who^rembled for the life of'dieir £zar, with a frenzy of joy. Till late 
in th^ewuj»g. the'emperor Vas seen with his family amidst the crowd, 
viewing the splendid illuminations, and many of those sanguinary assas¬ 
sins were probably present, as was proved by several arrests on the 
following day. Not the slightest trace of apprehension appeared in 
the countenance of the emperor. He had thrown himself on the pro¬ 
tection of that higher power which shield«d him. v 

** As a proof of the spirit of this pious resignation, we may quote the 
words which he spoke when the empress and the royal family at Ber¬ 
lin implored him, in the autumn of 1834, not to pass through Warsaw, 
that focus of ingratitude and treachery. ‘ 1 am in the hand of God. 
He has numbered my days—if I fall i^must be bis will. His will be 
done,' was the reply that the truly great monarch made to In'--family. 
When he reached the frontiers of the kingdom of Poland, he dismissed 
the troops which had been assembled for his protection, and, accompa¬ 
nied only by his faithful attendant, Count Benkendorf, travelled through 
this whole country to Warsaw. These traits of the character of the 
emperor are true, and yet ignorance ventures to insult such a monarch, 
and to stigmatize him as a tyrant, and Heaven knows what Besides. 
Persons of sense may judge by this what they are to think of the 
yelping of the world-reforming revolutionists : to take the field against 
them, in order to convince them of their error, would be lqbour in vain. 

> M How the emperor has thought and acted towards his adversaries, 
who have injured him, the following anecdotes will show. On the 
breaking up of the camp of the cadets near Peterhof, ip the summer 
of 1833, when they were invited to table by the emperor, he intro¬ 
duced two of them to the empress, saying to her, this is the son of 
General-*——, who fell in my service at the storming of Warsaw,—and 

tips is the son of Colonel —-, who died gloriously fighting against my 

troops, in the brave defence of the fortifications of Wola. I have* 
promised to supply the place of a father,—do you therefore be a mother 
to them. This is the same emperor respecting whom the French 
journals fabricate the most ridiculous fables of the banishnient of 
poor Polish children to Siberia, and which certain Gernyti^jot^fils 
credtftoiisly repeat after them. 
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“ The emperor was informed that general S-, who was con¬ 

cerned in the Polish revolution, and had lately dtfed at Paris, expressed 
his regret on his deathbed that his body would not be buried in^his 
native lap.d. The emperor immediately gave orders for the body to 
be conveyed to Poland at his own expenstj. A considerable pensiou 
was grarxed to the family of the deceased for life, and handsome 
presents sent tcrsdie daughters of the master of the house at Paris, 
where the generaFthad lodged, and who had attended him with the 
greatest care to the last moment. ,, 


“ Nicholas is a great sovereign, and at the same time a good father 
and husband. The domestic happiness of the imperial pair is not 
obscured by the slightest shade. The empress is a most amiahj^'' 
woman, a majestic and handsome figure, worthy of the consort wliJiis 
most devotedly attached to her—a fcirelc iof fine thij ^ren sij j^jtfnds 
them. ^■w***-**'^ 


“ The emperor's eldest son, Alexander,^iow seventeen years of age, 
appears likely to resemble in personal and mental qualifications hi£ 
illustrious father. Of the goodness of his heart there are many 
instances. As he goes out every day, advantage was taken of this to 
present to him innumerable i&titions, and as there were probably many 
among them that could not be attended to, and the good nature and 
the purse of the prince, and, if they were insufficient, those of the 
emperor, were misapplied, the latter forbade the prince to receive such 
papers in future on his excursions. In spite of this prohibition, the 
prince «nc day brought home a petition, for which the emperor, on his 
presentit^f it,* reprimanded him. The prince, then twelve years of age, 
replied, * A poor officer crippled by his wounds, whose pension is 
scarcely sufficient to buy dry bread for himself and his numerous 
family, seeing that the authorities refused to make any addition to-WS - " 
income, applied to me, to submit*to you, his emperor, through me, his 
humble* request. ’ In this case it was my duty to trangress your pro¬ 
hibition, and the really poor man, who has fought and bled for ydu, 
will certainly not be dismissed from your throne unheard.’ The 
emperor embraced*his son and desir^l him to follow in future only the 
feelings of his heart towards the unfortunate. A considerable addi¬ 
tion was made to the officer's pension. 

“ As we are here giving characteristic sketches of the members of 
the imperial family, we must not pass over the emperor's brother, the 
grand duke Michael. He too is a handsome man, but there is a 
gloomy expression in lib countenance. He is very generous, almost 
more so than his finances will allow, and Especially to officers and 
soldiers. The following anecdote will show that it is not for the sake 
of public praise. An offiter of the artillery, which is under the com¬ 
mand of the grand duke, came from a distant garrison to St. Peters¬ 
burg to-receive money for his regiment. On his way back, passing 
theffigfeyfn a small town, he was so thoughtless as to go to a gaming 
jtfSfeand Iftse part of the money entrusted to him. In despajg^he 
baslenet^Wfck to Petersburg,'proceeded to the palace of the grand 
requested the aidc-de-camp to obtainjym ^bearing of bis 
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imperial highness, but without mentioning his name. The grand 
duke, being very busy, desired the aide-de-camp to inquire what the 
officer wanted. After some hesitation, the latterconfessed his fault to 
the^aide-de-camp, and said he was come to beg the prince to, lend him 
the sum, to save him from inevitable disgrace. When the grfknd duke 
heard this, he rose angrily', and was going to the adjoining apartment 
to the trembling offender; when he reached the qror he suddenly 
turned back—gave the sum to his aide-de-camp, /hd desired him to 
tell the officer that he did not lend him the money, but gave it to 
him—‘that he did not know him, and ( would not know his name— 
that he could not be saved a second time from a disgrace caused by 
«^is own fault, and therefore he should take care to reform. 

Nt # • “ During my stay in Russia, it gave me great pleasure to 
obscure the natipqal peculj&ritiesr of the common people. A circum¬ 
stance Iffttt^nrnediatb 1 y strikes a stranger is the dexterity and doci¬ 
lity of the Russians. Thus it is well known that the regimental 
bands are composed of young peasants, who perhaps had never before 
even seen the instrument upon which they, in a short time, attain great 
perfection. The leader of the band says to the recruit, ‘ You are to 
play on this instrument,’ and a Russian does so. The most remarka¬ 
ble instance of this aptness at learning, is the celebrated born-band, 
now in England. The natural talent of the people for music and 
singing, certainly has its effect; for a song is the inseparable compa¬ 
nion of the Russian. Whatever he may be doing, he sings, chiefly 
slow airs, in a minor key. j 

* * “ A friend of mine, who had apprenticed several „of*\ f ;s young 
peasants to mechanics and artists in Sr. Petersburg, employed one of 
them, who had been about three years with a painter, to paint a saloon 
• fpr^him, the ceiling of which * was so admirably done as to excite 
the astonishment of connoisseurs. ,, * 

“ How many tools does a German carpenter take when he goes to 
hie work? The Russian has nothing but an extremely sharp hatchet 
sticking in his girdle, and with this he executes every thing, even the 
carved ornaments of the wooden buildings. If he wants a plumb-line, 
be ties his axe to a piece of string, and this answers all his purposes 
just as well. When I lodged in the H&tel de Londres , I often looked 
for hours together at the erection of the booths intended for the festi- 
yities of the carnival, and could scarcely conceive hew the fellow, 
merrily singing alt the time, could execute with his hatchet alone all 
the variety of carved work which adorns the gable-ends and the bal¬ 
conies of the booths. . 0 />' 

* ** The RussiaiK possesses extraordinary presence of mind, which 
often borders on rashness, and, if you point out the danger to which 
he exposes himself, he replies very coolly * Neboss ,* Never fear. On the 
erection of the Alexander column, one of the rollers employed on (he occa¬ 
sion caught the band of a workman, and threatened to dr^liis whole 
body under the enormous mass, which must have crushed him tolaute^. 
A Russian carpenter, seeing the imminent danger, snatchedyp his sharp 
hatchet, and, crying Neboss, cut off the arm of the suffeitei on* 
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stroke. The man who hail in this dreadful planner suffered amputa¬ 
tion was conveyed tq an hospital, where he speedily recovered. The 
emperor has given both to him and his resolute surgeon an airnual 
pension sf 500 rubles.” 


We have no room for any of the author’s descriptions of the 
various f^tes aNd amusements of the Russians, of which, besides, 
accounts may b& found in the works of preceding travellers, but 
we take some passages from’ his description of the promenade 
to the park of CatharinenUof, on the 1st of May, which resem¬ 
bles, in many respects, the promenade of Longchamps at Pari>, 
and that of the Prater at Vienna; all intended to welconvfcf'the 
return of spring. •» *"» ^ 


JM A 


“ The empress, with the princesses ajid their ladies, takes part in 
this as in all other popular festivals, as well as the emperor and the 
princes, who appear on horseback. The fete seems to be contrived to 
give people an opportunity of displaying their new equipages, which 
drive slowly up and dowib the great avenue for hours together, the 
pedestrians collecting in the road between the two lines of carriages 
to see the company, or to exchange a few words with ladies of their 
acquaintance in the carriages. Among the people who are dispersed 


YQ tjLiie ^ mlftly persons in singular costumes, from all parts of the 
empirby I was particularly struck with the Armenian princesses, in 
their JAn oriental costume, with a kind of diadem on their heads, 
and long white veils, who since the country has submitted to the Rus¬ 
sian government, live at St. Petersburg, wherp they have apartmen^iM* 
the Winter Paface, and receive considerable pensions from the Russian 
crown. I was much amused with a Samoiede, a crooklegged little 
fellow,* about three feet and a half high, with a flat, wrinkled counte¬ 
nance and black bristly hair. He wore high boots of undressed rein¬ 
deer skin, and a short scarlet coat, fastened round his waist, with a 
bright tin hoop. A silver medal, vfith the effigy of the emperor, was 
hung round fiis neck. I had seen him before at tbe masquerade in the 
Winter Palace, at New Year, and heard that he had been sent by his 

i ieople to submit to the emperor some matter concerning their tribe. 
It was probably on this occasion that he received the medal. To 
judge by bis jumping and capering, he was highly delighted with the 
novelty of the scene\aud his dwarfish figure formed a strange con¬ 
trast with the broad-shbuldered colossal subaltern officer of the guard 
Who led him about, as anointed to wait on him. When the emperor 
saw him, he rode up to him, and conversed with him for a few minutes. 
His puppet-like clapping his hands and capering seemed to indicate 
that he was telling the emperor how much he was amused. Two 
P ffi eysy monks also, in their long dark robes and high pointed caps, 
Sjwalked gradely among the crqwd. I heard the following particulars 
Sbf thej^a reit to Petersburg. At the beginning.^ April, 1833, two 
’firWffe figures were found, at day-break, sitting^m t*e steps of the 
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Winter Palace. They $vere asked what was their business, but ap¬ 
peared not to understand the Russian language, only repeating several 
times the word Czar. Here they remained unnoticed by the people, 
(who are accustomed to see strangers of all kinds at Petersburg) till 
about 11 o’clock, when the emperor came out of the palace, to go as 
usual to the parade. The strangers bowed their kngps to him, and 
addressed him in a language unknown to him, but^ynich was under¬ 
stood by one of the aide-de-camps, who had made the campaign in 
Persia, and learnt the language of fhe country. This officer inter¬ 
preted their address, which was of the following tenor. * The 
* grangers were Persian monks, who had heard of the glory of the 
Russian Czar, and of the clemency with which he had treated the van¬ 
quish,^ JPersians.^/fheir oq'y wis*li had been to sec the great monarch 
once in Uidr JI Hfes. They had therefore left their homes, and had 
journeyed on foot for many .months through the strange country, but 
were now rewarded for all their trouble. They had seen the emperor 
and would now return home; the recollection of this hour would 
brighten the remainder of their days.’ The emperor invited them to 
remain longer in the capital, and gave them an officer to attend them, 
with orders to make their visit as agreeable to his guests as possible. 
They received valuable presents, and were subsequently sent home at 
the emperor’s expense. 

“ At the beginning of May there is a review, in the square called the 
Field of Mars, of all the guards, amour ting to 50,0(K rueri. A. seven 
o’clock in the morning the troops begin to be dra^vn u;jj p^v; ni the 
square itselfi part (the artillery, for instance) in tire adjoining streets. 
The windows of the palaces that command the square are gradually 
' with spectators, as well a» the Summer Garden, which is sepa¬ 
rated from the square only by a narrow canal. At elev. n o’clock the 
Emperor arrives, with his brother the Grand Duke Michael, and the 
Imperial Prince Alexander, surrounded by a crowd of aide-de-camps, 
and rides down the ranks, which receive him with a morning saluta¬ 
tion, to which the emperor replies, ‘ I thank you, children.’ Then 
comes the empress, with the princesses and the younger princes, and 
their ladies in open carriages, and take their places next to the canal 
of the Summer Garden. Meantime the diplomatic body arrive on 
horseback, and station themselves next to the equipages qf the empress. 
The emperor, after riding along the ranks, comes to the same place, 
and salutes the empress and the foreign ambassadors, among whom he 
particularly distinguishes, the Prussian (at thai fane General Schooler), 
and the Austrian^ Count Fiqueimont, whose lady is honoured with the 
friendship of the empress. A short time before this review the French 
charge d'affaires had said that the horses of the Russian cavalry were 
bad; which was a genuine French lie, as most of the horses of the 
guards cost not less than 1000 rubles, and are not excelled tyy any other 
cavalry, even the English. The emperor had heard of this if&$m ssjgjmi, 
and whei) this fine cavalry defiled before him, he turned,to the Aus^ 
trian ambassador, And said, smiling, i What think you, CoLir JTiqueip 1 
mont, would ify ban Rivalry horses be able to bear the march to PSWTr 
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We will not determine whether the Frenchman, who was close by, was 
much edified by this question. i 

“ On a sign from the emperor, the aide-dc-camps gallop off* in differ¬ 
ent directions, and the masses of troops begin to move. The infantry 
files off’Kirst, the bands of the regiments being ranged on the side near 
the emperor. It is a noble sight to see* these athletic figures pass in 
close ranks with firm step; they have given ample proof in the late 
wars that theyNre not merely soldiers for the parade. I was most 
pleased with theTawlosk regiment of the guards, winch retains the 
old-fashioned brass caps. The first division of the cavalry was that of 
the Circassians, consisting of 300 men; they are inhabitants of the 
Caucasus, who, though they have often submitted to the llussian rc 
vernment, have taken every opportunity to resume their natural f »$age 
disposition, and to harass the Russian tw^ps statiojiccl in their c/Amtry. 
The government has now adopted a plan to attSc h ifl^riirce 

hundred of these Circassians are sent Petersburg, where they form 
a division of the guards, retaining their national costume and arms. 
Being very well treated, and receiving high pay, (the private has twenty- 
live Prussian dollars, near four pounds sterling, per month,) their resi¬ 
dence in the capital is verp agreeable. At the end of three years they 
are relieved by 300 others, and on their return to their native moun¬ 
tains cannot sufficiently praise the good treatment they have expe¬ 
rienced, which naturally gives their countrymen a favourable impression 
of the* J\||gsian government. This plan has had the desired effect; 
aa^ftoth ingjpRfcbeen hean\ of their predatory incursions for some 
yeaFs^teast^X J 

Tneauthor enumerates the other regiments of cavalry, the 
artillery„ and, lastly, the pontoneers, with eighteen flat-bottomed 
boats, each^on a waggon drawn by eight horses, followed by Wtlier 
waggons, with,the beams and planks necessary for laying down a 
bridge; , 

“Soon after this parade, May, 1833, we read in the French journals, 
and after them in some revolutionary papers of Southern Germany, a 
strange stosy to the following efl&t: * An officer of the guards, ani¬ 
mated with the idea of delivering the world from the Emperor Nicholas, 
that oppressor of liberty, fired a pistol at him at that parade, 'flic 
shot did not, take effect, ami the noble-hearted martyr was immediately 
cut down by other officers.’ The countless multitude of French lies 
of this kind, and' the repetition of them by the German preachers of 
liberty, areas rididvjohs as the ermine mantle, which the demagogue 
Belir, now confined in the prison of Munich, had made for himself? as 
future Duke of Swabia.X It is not worth while to contradict this fable. 
I was myself about twenty steps from the emperor at that parade, and 
neither saw nor heard anything of the pistol-shot of the French jour¬ 
nal. ’ XJie only accident that occurred was the falling of an artillery 
acquires a lively imagination to transform this into an attempt 
' x ‘ ate the Emperor Russia.” 

ijSsTauthor here inserts sdme anecdotes rsonal bravery 
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of the Russians, which are too long to be inserted here, and the 
less necessary, as the* valour and perseverance of the Russian 
soldiers are generally acknowledged. * 


“ A great deal is done by the government for the scientific educa¬ 
tion of young men intended for officers in the several Corps of Cadets, 
in the Superior Engineer and Artillery Schools, the Corps of "Marine 
Cadets, the Pilots’ Schools, See. There are in the K uf'sian Empire the 
following Military Schools:— 

The Corps of Pages. .with 168 cadets. 

The First Corps of Cadets..*. 697 

_ ,,The Second Corps of Cadets . 702 

Emperor Paul’s Corps of Cadets . 500 

~ >s of Ca&afs . # . 638 

lexs*ader’s < ’Corps of Cadets.429 

The Tambow Corps of Carets . 102 

*The Toula Corps of Cadets . 90 

The Noble Regiment .. 897 

The School of Neplujeff, in Orenburg . 50 

The Superior School of Engineers.«,. 160 

The Artillery School . 182 

The School for Ensigns and Subalterns of the Guard .. 102 

The Imperial Lyceum at Czarskojcselo . 50 


And for the Marine— 

The Corps of Marine Cadets..... 

The Cadets of the Pilots . 

v*J£he Cadets of the Black Sea Rilots 


V 


( Tgrfu?6), 

f * A' 

.. V 402 
.. soo 
...222 * 

—V- 924 
r " 11 

Total, 5691 cadets. 


The following is the amount of the t several corps of the army:— 
Infantry, including the Guards and the Military Colonies 450,000 

Garrison Battalions . 50,000 

Invalid Battalions..... .*. 50,000 

Artillery, including the Garrison Companies ..*. 40,000 

Engineers and workmen. 18,000 

Cavalry, including the Guards and the Military Colonies 95,000 

Train. 10,000 

Cossacks and Irregular Cavalry. .f. .. 90,000 

Total, 803,000 


“ Though I saw with great pleasure a naval review at Croh: ^ ^j n 
which the evolutions of tne fleet were directed by the empetor him'Auk' 

I am not sufficie|^2y^cquainted with t^e subject to give aA^fiquelt ’ 
Rprpnt events yfvf> Shown the tflorv which the fleet has ntouired * 
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the Emperor Nicholas, who annually devotes large sums to increase 
anil improve it. Its co-operation at Navarin, and in the campaign of 
Field-Marshal Diebifsch against Turkey, the capture of Anapa, arjd 
the expulsion of the Turks from the Black Sea, have gained it vfell- 
earned reputation. What might the situation of the Turkish Empire 
now havp been, had not a Russian fleet anchored in the Bosphorus in 
1833, and protected Constantinople against the rebellious Ibrahim 
Pasha ? 

“ The latest accounts state the Russian navy at A4» ships of the line, 
35 frigates, 10 bomb vessels* 2$ cutters, 50 galleys, 500 gun boats, 
500 row boats, and 25 fire ships; in all 1196.” 

Our author speaks in terms of great commendation of^jthe 
measures adopted for enlightening Unpeople, especially oi m the 
department of the minister of popular ir^ifticlion, the 

direction of a native Russian, M. l^warrow, President of the 
Academy of Sciences, who is well versed in most branches «f 
learning, and most ardent in promoting its interests. 

In the Oriental Museum, under the direction of M. von Ade- 
lung, the author saw a large collection of Indian and Persian 
paintings, which, for the drawing and brilliancy of colouring, may 
be called masterpieces. 


“ An qpng t hem is an almost contemporary portrait of Gingisklian, 
vvhjd i '***®^S*Ssgintends lithographed. It has the following 

fllscrTp n in ~^rafiTE. * Portrait of the late Timur Khan, the Turco¬ 
man, tl» year 1020 of the Hegira, (1611 of our era,) by 

Sadiki Beg Efsclgr. The most humble of servants. Monin Mansour, 
obtained possesion of it in the year 1095. May it be fortunate.’ ” 

Here our ,J author seems inadvertently to confound Gingisklian 
and Timur; nof does it appear how a portrait of this date, even 
of the latter, can be called nearly a contemporary portrait. ' 

Though the author seems to have travelled by land from St. 
Petersburg, he says not a syllabic of any part of the empire 
through which he passed; his next chapter, commencing with 
his departure from Bucharest, on the 27 th of December, 1833, 
gives an accQuut of his journey from that place across the Balkan 
to Constantinople. His picture of the extreme misery and moral 
degradation of the inhabitants, the idleness and filth of the tower 
orders, the rapacity ,afid tyranny of the *Bojars, contrasted with 
the beauty and fertility of the country, is calculated to excite tfie 
most painful feelings. * 


** A Wallachian village,” says he, “ is the non plus ultra of the most 
disgusringfilthmess and wretchedness, and consists of holes dug in the 
gro"”-~hf dver. which there is a roof formed of poles, seldom covered 
^ fc*h straw,Jbut generally with turf... .To obtain provisions, in such a 
Ijfbllage j&Snot merely difficult ,but impossible. 1 ^ pj >uld get nothing 

‘ ttostmaster could 


?eat, even by paying a high price for it. ... 
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not give me even a bit of bread, and advised me to smoke a pipe if I 
was hungry. The corqmon Wallacliian is lazy, because he knows that 
lig shall not be allowed to enjoy the fruits of hisdabour, but that they 
wiH* be taken from him under various pretexts by the Greeks, the 
farmers of the Bojars, who are the lords and masters of the truly pitiable 
peasants. These Greeks fh Wallachia and Moldavia are jho most 
good-for-nothing canaille on the face of the earth, and the Polish Jews, 
who cheat and plunder the peasants in Poland, are brings of a superior 
order in comparison with them. The Wallacliian, therefore, lives from 
hand to mouth, regardless of the palt and the future, with little more 
of human nature about him than the form. There is, perhaps, no 
country in Europe where nature is more kind and productive, but 
nolha where moral corruption, degradation, and slavery are greater than 
in Vjfellachia and Moldavia.^SUnder a good prince, solicitous for the 
wellarc<?P*his people?* these countries would probably be highly pro¬ 
sperous and flourishing.” * 

Of his intercourse with the Pasha of Iludscliuek, he says,— 

M We sat, therefore, quite at oirr case with the pasha, in whom we 
found (a rarity among the Turks) a very talkative man, and, unless we 
must place it to the account of the interpreter, one who made at 
times very sensible observations. As we came from St. Petersburg, he 
asked many questions about the Emperor Nicholas, his character, his 
domestic habits, &c., that sovereign being now highly esteemed by 
him, and by all the Turks, for the tiijjy imperial nj* ^ .which 

he showed to the vanquished. We gratified the cnYwisityk J Host u> 
the best of our ability, since the recollection of so n:*.ny aotwv^S^f traits 
in the character of Nicholas could not but be agreeaole.tb ourselves.” 

Bulgarians are very different in their chafv:£tcr* from the 
Wallachians. « 

“ They are,” says our author, 41 a good-tempered people, not idlers 
ami sluggards, like the Greeks, industrious, attached to their religion 
(the Greek), and hospitable in the highest degree, as we experienced on 
all occasions. Their language resembling the Russian, we were able 
to converse with them, and learned that they are mildly ligated by their 
masters, the Turks, they being the only industrious cultivators of the 
soil in Turkey. The Bulgarian men are a robust, tall, vigorous race; 
the women beautiful, the form of their face and features resembling that 
of the women of the Greek islands, and their general figure and stature 
the fine forms and proportions of the Turkish vyomen. Their beauty 
i$ heightened by their tasteful, fanciful costume} 

The description of the passage over tile Balkan is interesting. 
The highest point (that over which the author passed) is about 
<1,000 feet above the level of the sea. Though it may be sup¬ 
posed that the general road for travellers is the most db^yemeut, 
it is represented as extremely dangerous, and in soiife places"*^ 
narrow, that it m& b necessary at a tutfi in the road to muljin' k 
as a warning/towayellers coming in the opposite direct?? 
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halt, before they entered the narrow pass where two horses 
could not pass each other. , 

“ The great fatigue of this ride,” says M. Tietz, “ only increased 
my admiration of the energy and perseverance of the Russian soldiers. 
If not by this road, yet by similar impracticable paths, where a single 
horsemifh can scarcely proceed, Diebitsch, contending with nature and 
with a brave et^my, had boldly led a whole army, with horses and 
artillery, animated by the confidence of his great emperor. He who 
has seen the Balkan thinks Napoleon’s passage over Mount St. Ber¬ 
nard a trifle in comparison, though his contemporaries have so highly 
extolled it.” 

% 

We pass over the author’s description of his journey to Con¬ 
stantinople, the occurrences of 1 ms visffi in that„f jty, and on^cur- 
sion to the coast of Asia Minor. The observations ofTOonstanti- 
noplc are not remarkable for novelty^ the author speaks favour¬ 
ably of the Turkish character, and notices in particular the mole 
tolerant spirit which they now manifest. Thus, having obtained a 
finnan to visit the interior of the mosque of St. Sophia, he and his 
companions remained there, even while the Turks were celebrating 
divine service; they stood aside, it is true, but they were not in 
any way molested or noticed. He even affirms that a certain 
. j^^u^leraii cc, for ins tance, towards Germans, is more 

in cTTJCffflRtTr than in Constantinople to an indi- 

viduak*4fWfs n«Ta Mussulman. The Russians, however, are, it 
scents, the^SuyoJrites, and a stranger who is asked what country¬ 
man he is, nmJTbe certain of thc < most friendly treatment if he 
answers llejr&loskof —I am a Russian. 

After remaining only a \feek (from the 6th to 13th January, 
1834j in Constantinople, the author embarked on board a Rus¬ 
sian lugger which 15hron Ruckmann,tlie Russian charge d’affaires, 
had appointed to convey him to Napoli di Romania, where he 
arrived, after a very favourable voyage, in three days. 

We hardly know what to say of the hundred pages which the 
author devotes to Greece, He appears to have come with no 
favourable Idea of the character of the people or of the country; 
even at Constantinople he says—speaking of the honesty of the 
Turks, who are very different from the noble-minded Greek, who 
will swear ten thousand times by the Mother of God that he is 
* an honest man, and Wigh in his sleeve when he grossly cheats 
you—the Greeks proverbially boast “ a Greek will overreach 
ten Jpws,” and they are in the right. And again, “ I was gjad 
that^ie^outh wind continued, for I was much pleased with Con- 
,/ s'tantmopte, and had no mind to arrive so speedily in the clas- 
sic land^jf Greece, where' the shortest residence is incontestably 
k&lhiost agreeable On arriving at Napoli, Lfelfy’s, " Our doc- 
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tor (a German), a very accomplished young man, declaimed pas¬ 
sages of the Odyssey m Greek, and was transported at the idea 
of treading the classic ground of Greece. N.B. He had never 
been in Greece before. Three weeks later his enthusiasm had 
vanished, and he longed for the moment when the ship should 
return to Constantinople.” What he says of tlje filth of the* streets, 
the want of accommodation, the extravagant priceyf lodgings, &c., 
may be, and we believe is, in a great degree, trife, but we do not 
like the spirit in which it appeals to be written. There is a 
levity of expression which, to our feelings at least, is offensive. 

‘ “ v Before the revolution, the plain between Napoli and Argos was 
adorned with plantations of djive and orange trees ; now it is uniformly 
almoS^*4$sert. the 1 war, the Turks cut down the trees, * that 

the fruit might not be gathered by the infidel Greek dogs.’ What 
escaped them Was cut down btf the Greeks, “ that the fruit might not be 
gathered by the infidel Turkish dogs.' All in honour of the faith. 
Now nothing is planted; so nothing grows, and Allah and God no 
longer perform miracles to make something out of nothing. Nobody 
expected the regency tQ do this, but as it received sixty millions of 
francs from the three great powers, it might have planted, that Greece 
might one day reap.” 


The author is throughout dissatisfied with Count. A"’^*,usperg 
and the regency and their measured ;iffe ” b J '' f 
Colocotroni for a conspiracy to overthrow the |VoveK^jft^ and 
his condemnation as highly unjustifiable, and ^pepks witn con- 
Jemp t, and even sneeringly, of t Mr. Masson, wh§^conducted t the 
trialT* He takes every opportunity of decrying the^iilnglish, and 
Mr. Dawkins, the resident, and his friend Mavrocordato, “ whose 
soI<i object,” he says, “ from the moment of his arrival in Greece, 
was to throw Greece (of course for a weight^ consideration) into 
the hands of England, to which it would be very welcome as a 
valuable addition to the Ionian islands, Malta, and Gibraltar.” 

We do not mean to say that the author has no ground for the 
censure which he passes on many measures of the regency, its 
too lavish expenditure of the money advanced by the afiied powers, 
its maintaining a military force on a very extravagant scale, with 
a number of officers sufficient for a corps* of 10,000 men, 
while the real number of men was only 4,000, the almost exclu¬ 
sive employment ot Germans, &c., but th/re seems to be a hos-‘ 
tile feeling,*which renders it difficult to discover when we can 
rely on his having spoken impartially. He adverts in high Jerms 
of praise to the good intentions of the young king, bM is ex¬ 
tremely surprised at two measures which have been ad^f tecTsint^'. 
the king assum ed th e government; these are the apponte m ent of Jr 

~ m ~‘ e kmgbww q 1 * 


Count Armdn^er|?to the post of ^Chancellor of the 
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with a salary of 40,000 drachms ; and the removal of Colletti 
from the post of minister of the interior, '^hese two thoroughly 
antinational measurej he attributes to the king’s counsellors, who 
have don v e him no service by their recommendation. “ The 
highest place next to the throne should be filled by a Greek. 
And what real merit entitled this foreigner to it f The loan of 
sixty millions oS, francs has been spent during the two years that 
he has been president, and without any real advantage to the 
country. Let this suffice ! ” '♦For a more correct idea of the 
affairs of Greece, we would fefer our readers to the work of M. von 
Maurer, reviewed in our thirty-second number. Wc might quote, 
a few pleasant anecdotes and well-writtqp passages, but we have 
already devoted more space to the worfc than ^ e intended As 
we think it highly probable that it may be translated into English, 
we cannot refrain from expressing our hope, that the translator will 
have the good taste entirely to omit some passages most oufc 
rngeously offensive to decorum, where scenes are mentioned with¬ 
out one expression of abhorrence, the bare remembrance of 
having even witnessed which should cauSe the cheek to burn with 
the blush of indignation aud shame. 

We will conclude, by stating that the author does justice to 
the Grf ^ ly J i M rp apprt to their calm fearlessness of danger, and to 
jiir*’- .» in &fid abstemiousness, the latter, it is 

true, coll terms$ when speaking of their vegetable diet, 

includfag ttlStlesmud all sorts of weeds, he quotes as a proverb, 
that “ A G reej^fvo ws fat where an ass starves.” 
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Art. X. — 1. La Battaglia di Rencvcnto: Storia del Secolu XI11. 

(The Baltic of BenUVento : a Talc of the Thirteenth Century.) Dal 
‘ .Dottorc F. D. Guerazzi. 2 vols. 12mo. Parigi. 1835. 

2- La Madonna d' Imbercre. (Our Lady of Imbevere.) *Di Cesarc 
Cantu. Milano. 1835/' 

3. Giovanna Prima , Regina di Napoli: Storia del Sccolo XIV. ‘(Joanna 1. 

Queen of Naples: a Tale of the Fourteenth Century.) 12mo. 
Milano. 1835. * 

4. Scene Istorichc del Medio Evo *d'Itplia. (Historic Scenes of the 
Middle Ages in Italy.) 8vo. Milano. 1835. 

Tr were needless here to reiterate our former professions of the interest 
we take in the progress mark* by Italians in that branch of light litera- 
tur&kdiich is held tojje marc especially and peculiarly dedicated to the 
recreation of the gentler half of the human race, and which assuredly 
often proves acceptable to ‘women who would shrink, in humility or 
mental indolence, from severer studies. It is a branch in which the 
literature of Italy was singularly deficient, although abounding in works 
of entertainment, works of extraordinary wit and fancy, inasmuch as 
that wit and fancy have been allowed to run riot in such directions as 
preclude the works in question from constituting the amusement of 
females, the preservation of whose purity of inind is an object of sedulous 
care. This is one chief cause of our interest in Italian novel-writing; 
which interest, albeit not so lively ajJJp jmtage the or even 

the reading, of every new Italian work of ftcuoii'l^'^npL V-'- 

attention to every new writer who, with any degregjjof snK^Jjfcattempts 
the line; and upon the present occasion we havey^hopght a cluster of 
four such writers sufficient to claim the allotment “i^isome, few of our 
*^phges to an examination into their merits. <s '\ 

Yet, in thus grouping the four works, the titles of which head this 
article, we have been mainly influenced by respect tor tlie opinions of 
odr Italian brother-reviewers, wbo are pleased,.though of course speak¬ 
ing of them separately as they were published, to call them all Historic 
Novels—a designation that, according to our system of literary nomen¬ 
clature, can be claimed only by the first couple. The last two are de¬ 
cidedly neither historic novels, nor historic romances; nor are we, in fact, 
acquainted with any comprehensive or generic denomination which the 
cauons of criticism, a sort of Herald’s College of Literal ifre, could assign 
to them. They belong not, as far as our knowledge extends, to any re¬ 
cognized and established literary genus ; but jfiefyher can they be consi¬ 
dered as conjointly discovering or founding a ijew one, for they are as 
dissimilar to each other as to all hitherto admitted classes or orders ef 
literature. Each is as completely sui generis as the ornithological qua¬ 
druped rejoicing in a duck’s bill and an unrememberablc name, or any 
other of the zoological anomalies of Australia. * 

The respective merits and demerits of the component Jtartftjaf the 
heterogeneous lot may, however, be deemed by the readeaof more in 
portance than theirsctentific classification or nomenclature to tl 
we now turn. , They were first introduced to us by the eulogies 
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upon them by their compatriot reviewers—eulogies of which the exag¬ 
geration cannot but apjpear superlative to the countrymen of Sir Walter 
Scott. We were prepared for disappointment when we should lead 
them, and* therefore were not by that disappointment blinded to the feal 
merit that entitles them to our notice; to say nothing of the claims 
resting upon the originality of species of those two which may rather be 
termed novelties *ban novels. We shall say something of each in ils 
turn, though we connot of course give an analysis of, or extracts from, 
each, beginning with the last-mentioned brace, respecting winch we 
flatter ourselves that our readors may feel some curiosity, and which, we 
confess, are more attractive in our eyes than mere novels, that offer more 
promise of future than positive present excellence. • 

Signor Giacinto Battaglia, himself the tfditor, we understand, of a 
well-reputed Italian periodical, (L’IridicattSne, The Indicator,) as^tfjso a 
contributor to the witty Figaro, seems to be perfectly aware*of the non¬ 
descript character of bis Giamnna Pr'ma , ft’nee in his-what shall we 

call the preliminary pages that are neither preface, advertisement, dedi¬ 
cation, nor any other of the ordinary prefixes? let it be—address to 
the reader—he says, “ This is neither a story nor an historical romance; 
it is a book, nothing more ttfan a book, and God knows what a book! ” 
The reader may ask, is it not biography ? and the question will be 
best answered by stating the nature of “ the bookThe author has 
taken the history of Giovannaas he found it in Gianuone, without appa- 
rently/l^^^hbimselO^eekj.dditional information in less generally 

Smrsources; but he has written only of the 
last feu#iW)^^^ aw lJier stormy reign and existence, merely referring now 
and fnen to^SWjJ^uth. This alone proves his work to be no Life of 
Giovunna.* Nearer is it a novel, for he has not added a single fictitious 
incident to idqlrfize or heighten the interest of the matter of fact, 
ing probably that the plain tale sf the fate of the unhappy queen, plotted 
againsf, dethroned and murdered, by her unprincipled and ambitious 
nephew. Carlo di Duraezo, to whom 6he had been a& much a mother sis an 
aunt, is abundantly tragic. But may not “ the bo#k,” then, be called a 
History of Giovanna’s Fall? No, courteous reader, no j a history it cannot 
be, for not only has the author invented conversations, as held amongst 
the various real personages and imaginary subordinates brought forward, 
to a degree so far exceeding the supposititious speeches and arguments put 
by old historTans into the mouths of their personages, as to be inadmis¬ 
sible save in works avowedly of fiction; he has further imagined feelings 
ns actuating his peonages, and producing, or contributing to produce, 
the real events. Thisdast invention, it will*be allowed, excludes “ the 
'“hook" from the province of Clio, and it moreover appositely illustrates 
the objectionableness of shell a nondescript species, or at least of this one. 
An ardent, jealous, and subsequently relenting, love is represented as 
the motive impelling the elderly Duca d’Andria to conspire against Jjie 
queen, then past the mature age of fifty, and married to her fourth lius- 
. band, that fourth husband being the object of the enamoured duke's 
‘ ‘ jealousy.,,*'Such emotions, this abruptly presented to us, are.absolutely 
^*hfd?crous, although possibly wife might have slightly sympathized with 
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them had we seen the rise and growth of the noble conspirator's passion. 
But the growth and development of passion is no object of Italian dra¬ 
matists and novelists, who prefer painting it at Itsl height, in all its most 
startling violence—a taste belonging, we apprehend, quite as much to the 
southern temperament as to the prevalent revolutionary appetite for 
strong excitement. Perhaps, however, the desired end might^upon the 
present occasion, have been attained with less expenditure of patience 
and metaphysics, by giving, in this same way, two portions of Giovauna’s 
life-—its beginning and its close. H$d the author painted the misery of 
the youthful queen with the brutal husband of her girlhood, Andreas of 
Hungary; the mode in which she incurred the suspicion of complicity in 
his murder,—of which Battaglia assumes, aud we firmly believe in, her 
innocence, although for reasons that we have no time to urge here\—the 
l°ng*per$ecution of .which tfc£t suspicion was rather the pretext than the 
cause;—and the splendour of her court after she had,upon a regular in¬ 
vestigation, been formally acquitted by the pope;—the reader might bet¬ 
ter have understood the jealous duke’s feelings, and would certainly have 
felt more deeply for the hardly treated and often-wedded queen. 

But enough of Giovanna Prima aud Signor Battaglia. Indeed it may 
be asked why we have at all noticed a woVk so full of fault. We have 
done so because, notwithstanding the faults, we discern in the author 
sufficient talent to render criticism a hopeful, if not a pleasing, task. He 
may not always conceive characters justly, but such as he conceives 
them he paints them well: in Giovanna, for instancy,£~feA;nion of 
queenly dignity and masculine fortitude* tend^je:^- 

and his sketch of Margherita, the fond, innocent,,, .smVSiraof the 
crafty usurper Durazzo, little as we have of her, is Wh(yi(t%id touching. 
His bad characters please us less, as tending to 'fcicatu^e, though 
Hserqja is not ill done. Wc should like to see Battagliarxith due lhbour 
and preparation, attempt the legitimate historical novel. To biography 
be seems to us less adapted; gladly, however, if he will force us to re¬ 
cant this opinion, shall we make the amende honoytble. 

But we must not quite dismiss Signor Battaglia without making one 
observation upon his language. Wp arc well aware that all continental 
languages are just now in such a course of progression as renders dic¬ 
tionaries of some few years standing nearly unserviceable; but Signor 
Battaglia appears to be a radical reformer, who, not coutent with adopt¬ 
ing, borrowing, or devising new words, uses old ones ib new senses, 
with a boldness that we have not remarked in any other Italian writer 
of the day; as, for instance, to take one out of /naqy, he constantly em¬ 
ploys the verb chiarirc where we should have t looked for dichiarare, 
mfich as if we should substitute to clear for tofdeclare, and say he was*-. 
cleared a rebel. Our criticism on language mint, however, be of course 
advanced with due Reference to the judgment of Italian critics. 

JThe Scene Istoricke, the only one of these four works published anony¬ 
mously, is, as before intimated, a production as dissimilar ifr character 
to Giovanna Prima as to such an historic novel as Ivanhor It is, we 
think, a better conceived species, and we shall be glad tovgee more'** 
Scenes, although Historic Portraits or Sketches might have been a iborr% 
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appropriate title, inasmuch as the nameless author’s graphic powers far 
transcend his dramatic. He has selected for tly subjects of his Scenes 
four historical personages of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, aqd 
has so painted or sketched them as to produce pictures illustrative of 
their times. These personages are a friar, a traitor, a baron and a 
prince. n * 

The first of these, the friar, by name Frate Giovanni , a Dominican, 
wc have long considered as one of the most remarkable moral pheno¬ 
mena of the Middle Ages 5 but, having no room for the particulars of his 
history, we must refer our readers* for the motives of our admiration to 
Sismondi’s able and interesting, though, to use an American epithet, 
somewhat lengthy, history of the Italian republics. Here it will be 
enough to say that, amidst the unbridled jjassions, the incessant wars, 
private and public, which distracted tpe p*t£y republics and petty jarinci- 
palities of Italy during the thirteenth century* Frate Giovanni went 
about preaching peace and Christian charity, and, by the sheer force of 
his sacred eloquence, compelled the fiercest nobles, the most unruly de¬ 
mocracies, the most virulent factions, to make peace ; and the women, 
it is averred, to reform such parts of their toilets as offended the moral or 
economical sense of their enthusiastic monitor. But adequately to de¬ 
lineate Frate Giovanni would require, besides a master’s hand, some 
portion, if but a single spark, of bis own earnest eloquence; aud we have 
said that our anonymous scene-painter, though by no means wanting in 
talent, ir^&fident in dramatic, and we may add, in oratorical, genins; 
wiv/- ' not the best executed, of his Scenes. 

T[t m» topMii-law/wat the drama or portraiture is incomplete. Our 
author- f neitt^^n, v Jfeiits to us the change unfortunately wrought in the 
successful preac^Xs mind by the absolute authority to which that suc¬ 
cess ilevatfid hk//Tior the final result <*f his exertions, though we have * 
an intimation that the peace he qjfected was short-lived. We speak not 
this as jlerogatory* to his merits, for, upou the admitted principle that 
half a loaf is better than no bread, we allow the shortest peace tc* be 
better than uninterrupted war. But there is a mean employed by the 
friar to effect the peace, respecting which wc are more dubious. He is 
represented prevailing upon a lovesick maiden to sacrifice her passion, 
and marry as was requisite to obtain her family's assent to the peace j 
and we think we are entitled to require of the author who acquaints us 
with this hazardous experiment that he should inform us of its result; 
and, if the enamoured Italian’s virtue chanced to fail in the long-enduring 
trial to which the enthusiastic friar exposed it, that he should further 
inform us whether FFate Giovanni felt remorse for having driven a frail 

^fellow-creature into temptation, or rested content upon the rectitude t)f 
his intentions. k 

Wc turn from Un Frate to another Scena , less intrinsically interesting, 
but highly characteristic of the times, and in which the author has been 
far more successful—we mean Un Barone, in which we are presented 
with the deiUh of one of the lawless robber-barons of the Middle Ages, 
As llierc is no story, we need give little more than extracts. . < 

f' 4< During the first half of the fourteenth century, the Lord of the Castle of 
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Pietramala, and head of the potent family of the T&rlati, was the terrible Pier 
Saccone, a keen partizan ip the political factions of the Tuscan towns, a fierce 
Ghibellinc, and the most formidable of the country ^nobles, those perpetual 
enciuies of the free communities. * * *. A daring, indefatigable captain, Pier 
Saccone was likewise the most sagacious contriver of stratagem!? and sur¬ 
prises, and the most dexterous leader of a skirmish. At upwards of ninety 
years of age, he still fought gallantly on horseback at the head of hiS soldiers, 
despising the inclemency of the season, the hardships of a camp; he would 
ride night and day to achieve a surprise, or to ravage ami pillage an enemy’s 
domains. 

* * ■ * 

“ Pier Saccone had now completed his ninety-sixth year, and at this ad¬ 
vanced age suffered from no malady, no infirmity. His bodily vigour seemed 
to be invincible, but his spirit to be enfeebled, his indomitable energy to be 
failing. lie seldom quitted th'4 family rooms, no longer visited his horses, no 
longer heeded his owif weapon?, or to<& care that his foot-soldiers and men at 
arms, who swarmed at Pietramala, kept Alieirs in proper order. lie spoke 
seldom, and then harshly and abruptly; society, even that of his sons, seemed 
irksome to him, and he no longer smiled at the sallies of his fool. Only Ar- 
righetto di San Paolo, the most trusty minister of his stratagems, the most ap¬ 
proved and wary master of military guile, was always permitted to bear iiirn 
company. This sudden change, at his advanced age, was considered as a sure 
sign of approaching death. 

# * # 

“ In the castle of Pietramala there was a spacious hall, in whicli the Tarlati 
family was wont to assemble, where guests were received and banquets bold, 
and where, after the tables were drawn, ih e I n m ates of the 

long winter evenings together, warding offT^stlf(^ms&^^\MJ game, 
more serious occupation. Here, for the most part, busied 

themselves with embroidery, the men formed a circlc^ olJ ^'- die ihv<nense 
hearth, telling stories, laughing and shouting at some of the fool’s, or 
boasting each of his own feats of arps. 0 #. 

u On the , 15th of February, 1356, the snow fell fast upon the Appenines, 
and the inhabitants of Pietramala seemed to be sunk in lethargic despondency. 
Pier Saccone sat before the fire in a vast arm-chair;" Arrighetto di San Paolo 
stood beside him, and the wife of Marco Tarlati, the eldest son, was seated a 
little further off, by a window. The wrinkled face of the aged Baron was pale, 
his bending body leant heavily against his chair, his bald forehead bung low, 
nor from under his bushy grey eyebrows was seen the glitter of his flashing 
eyes—they were closed. * * * Suddenly Pier Saccone raised his heavy eyes, 
turned them first to the window, then to Arrighetto, sighed, and said,‘ What a 
miserable day! liVhat a melancholy, intolerable winter! I feel the frost in my 
very bones!' 

“ ‘ My Lord,' replied Arrighetto, * after the snol? will come sunshine; after 
winter, spring; ana you wftlbe stout agaiu.' 

(t ‘ Stout again?' rejoined the surly old man, if offended at words that- 
denoted a suspicion of his debility. * Stout again! Dost think me enfeebled 
because I remain sitting here? * * * But this year's snow is quite intolera- 
lt!$. * * * Come, Arrighetto, come, say something to cheer me.' * 

“ * I was thinking, Messer Piero,' said Arrighetto, * that this Snow, which 
so annoys you, would be mighty useful to any one who had 1 a surprise to 
attempt; for in this rough weather every mqpse will be in his hote v asleep and 
unsuspicious; and how softly softly the soldiers would tread oiv die snow, 
unheard, and be in the nest before a soul was aware of them’.’ '' 
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u 1 Thou avt the cunningest robber I know,’ returned the Baron, trying to 
smile. ‘ But thou sayest well; I know how well thpu sayest; for here is a 
great thought brooding,’ and he pointed to his forehead. , 

• * * ** 

“ He tried to rise, but, finding it difficult, called to his daughter-in-law to 
give him some comforting drink. Having drained a large pitcher of pure 
Montepulci&no, (an Italian wine,) he appeared to recover his natural warmth.” 

ith the aid of Arrighetto's arm, the dropping veteran now achieves 
a walk through his castle, rating his troopers by the way for their neg¬ 
lect of their unturbislied arms, and ?eaches his stables. 

“ -1 | iere he patted and caressed the proud front and ample chest of his 
favourite charger, who neighed for joy on recognizing his indomitable rider. 

* But, as he left the stables, the over-wearied told man fainted in the arms 
of Arrighetto and his sons, who carried him b^exto his arm-chair by the h3.ll 
fire. * * * All surrounded him; the sons'suppoftinjbtjioif father’s, head? the ' 
daughter-in-law bathing his temples with spirits, the chaplain feeling his pulse, 
and awaiting the return of his senses, to offer th<? old lord spiritual comforts. 

“ Best and heat gradually revived the aged Ghibelline; little by little He * 
opened his eyes, rolled them slowly around, and perceived where he was, and 
how anxiously lm children and friends were tending him. At first he looked 
upon them affectionately; but to this kindly emotion succeeded irritation at the 
consciousness that life was failing within him, and that those who surrounded 
him knew it. Angrily he asked why they were all pressing upon him. * * * 

* Old Tarlati is not yet in the death-throe, Sir Priest,’ said he to the chaplain. 

* They have deceived you, if they called you in ray name. Other business than 
death ancjfUiiMft -V^ve I. P j^ r Sace p ne is alive, and those shall soou know it 
wlj^irfrc^rtule thin^in£ fl&itTm. HBui’another draught of Montepulciano, Bice,’ 
"fo his darp^t$n^-law,J^or I am still very cold/ ” 

Old Tarlati%ss|w a nmisses all but his eldest hope, Marco, no youth we 
should imagine, an^Arrighetto, to whom he gives instructions for sur¬ 
prising,'*accordiqg*ro the suggestions of fhe latter, a castle belonging*to 
the Bishop of Arezzo, that prelate being of the hostile family of the 
Ubevtini.* Marco obeys; and, accompanied by Arrighetto di Sau Paolo, 
leads forth his band, no„one knows whither. The old barOn refusing 
to go to bed, the household sit up j and, as the night wears away, the 
impatient planner of the enterprise despatches messenger after messeuger, 
including his second sou, Lancilotto, to look out for tidings of the secret 
expedition. At length— 

“ the doors of the hall opened, and the two sons of Pier Saccone entered, * * 
Marco Tarlati wjfis pale, and humbly he advanced towards his wrathful parent, 
seemingly not daring to 'ook up at him, Beatrice was advancing to embrace 
her husband, but, seeing Jiim in such evident distress, she stopped half-way, 
confounded and disheartened. Amidst the silence and confusion of all pre¬ 
sent, Pier Saccone raised hl^haughty front, and said/ Marco, if thou retqrhest' 

' a'conqueror, why comelst thoi\ not to thy' father’s arras?’ 

“ Marco advanced a step, then paused, as in perplexity and affliction. Pier 
Saccone now looked at him mote sternly; then, dropping his head and extended 
arms, said, with a sigh, * I understand; thou comest home defeated.’ ,r * #s ®' 

In fact, Castel di Gres so had proved far more strongly garrisoned than 
was anti capped, because the reverend bishop, disdaining as boysthe pro¬ 
bably grey-headed Marco and Lancilotto Tarlati, was preparing to profit 

Pier Saccone’s-fexpected death. 
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(i In accents faltering with rage, the baron resumed: ‘ The Ubertini have 
then triumphed over the Tarlati?’ 

“ Marco, now taking heart, replied: ‘ Father, we -found them two-fold our 
numbers, and were repulsed/ 

“ 1 And Arrighetto, where is he?’ resumed the old man. ‘ Would he hide 
his shame from me?' , 

** ‘ Arrighetto !’—Marco began, but dared not go on : Pier Saccone insisted. 

“ ‘ Well; what of Arrighetto? Where is he?’ 

“ ‘ Arrighetto,' said Marco, in unsteady Accents, * was slain in the affray.’ 

“ ‘ Arrighetto slain!' yelled Pier Saccone, in a choking voice, * and thou 
returnest alive to Pietramala?’ * * * Suddenly he bowed down his head, 
inwardly and moaningly murmuring, ‘ Woe's me! The honour of the Tarlati 
, is gone! Woe’s me!' 

“ Ibis said, hie frame appeared to be nervously convulsed, and, with a vio- 
leqt and universal shudder,'the dissatisfied veteran folded his arms upon his 
breast remaining silent aid motionless as a corse, and giving no other sign of 
life than the breath which painfully heaved his bent chest. * * * All preseut 
fancied him dead; and Marco accused himself as the cause of his father’s 
death. * * * The priest attempted to feel the barou’s pulse, but he snatched 
away his arm, hollowly but wrathfully uttering, * Away, all of you ! Let me 
not have so many witnesses of the Tarlati's shame. Away!’ 

“ All withdrew, save the sons, the daughter-in-law, and the chaplain, who 
remained at a distance, watching the old baron, as he sank into his former 
silent immobility. • * * The chaplain drew near, and saw that he slept. * * * 
At length, Marco softly approached his father. He stooped down to look at 
him, and saw his eyes no longer closed in sleep, but wide open, fixed, extin¬ 
guished, His shriek called his brother, his wife, and the his side. - 

Pier Saccone was dead!" 

We now come to the works which we acknowl^’ftje as'l^iii^iatc his¬ 
toric novels j and for one of these, La Madonna d' ffcbeMi'C, a fevfr words 
will suffice, although its author, Cesare Can til, is boCfrawriter of decided 
talent and one of our Italian 'brethren. Let not tft&v reader however 
suppose that, in revealing this fact, we are betraying the disclosure of 
confidential intimacy; we know no more of Cesare Cantil than any 
reader of the Raccoglitore may; for be it known to the British public, 
that Italian reviewers censure not and praise not incognito, but more 
frequently sign their articles tligm put them forth anonymously. La 
Madonna d ’ Imbevcrc is a short feudal tale, designed, it should seem, to 
explain the origin of a merry-making, still annually held in honour of 
the Blessed Virgin, on a certain day of September, in the neighbourhood 
of a sylvan cbapel, consecrated to her as Our Lady of Inibevere. It is a 
pretty and interesting but very slight tale, displays most of the faults 
of continental feudal tales—of which we ai;e about to speak more at 
large—and affords little or no picture of the planners of the age. It 
might almost induce a suspicion that Signor jCantft, our esteemed brer-— 
ther, has not studied the character of the times that he professes to deli¬ 
neate very assiduously, certainly not con amore. 

■° La Battaglia di Benevcnto is a work of loftier pretensions; and its 
author, Dr. Guerazzi, appears to possess in a very considerable degree 
the power, one of the most essential to a novelist, of giving an individual 
reality to his characters, as he conceives 1 them, and in like manner to bis 
scenes, although nejtbCr are touched off so succinctly .and dramatically 
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as to be, in the taste of the present clay, striking. Still we think that 
Dr. Guerazzi, like Cesare Cantft, if he will endeavour to correct those 
faults which, though seemingly inherent in, are, we trust, not insepartt* * 
ble from, the. continental school of the historical novel, may prove as 
successful an historical novelist as any of his npw living and active com¬ 
petitors. * 

The faults to which we allude are,—"1st, The taking an unfair view 
of the times meant to be depicted, by omitting* we apprehend not seeing, 
the good that mingled with and relieved the undeniable evils of feu¬ 
dalism) 2dly, An exaggeration of everything, faults, virtues, manners, 
feelings, character, and especially energies,* almost amounting to cari¬ 
cature j 3dly, A minuteness in describing and dwelling upon the materiel 
of the age, carried to such an excess, that the«k descriptions, instead of 
merely furnishing the scenery and costude of the tkamaij the back-ground 
of an historical piece, assimilate the novel to a stifi-life picture, with a 
few figures supcradded; 4thly, A sort of baldness, a want of poetry, of 
imaginativeness and idealizing in the dialogue, and even in the conduct 
of the personages—a fault, by the way, which is yet more striking in 
modem Italian comedy;—and, lastly, a strange deficiency in the high 
tone of moral feeling which renders fiction, that is not professedly 
didactic, instructive, and often a valuable instrument in the great work 
of the cultivation of the human heart. 

Turn we now from this consideration of the school in general to Dr. 
iiuerazzi, w*by ..the abo ye-en uinfiiated faults, grievously deteriorates 
the -"fleet of his real' very brief statement of the story, or 

rather of the »'*ture ot*fbe story, of La Battaglia di Benevento, with a few 
extracts Tram ot^srtr!|e, will, we think, sufficiently illustrate both the 
merits and dfincri&J&f the novel, and with these we shall, for the pre¬ 
sent, takb our lenjyrof the living novelists*of Italy. * 

The portion of history selected by Dr. Guerazzi is one replete with 
political ahd romantic interest, namely, the overthrow of Manfred, King: 
of the Two Sicilies, the legitimated son of the Emperor Frederic II., by 
a combination of domestic treachery with unjust foreign invasion. 
Manfred has been most oppositely depicted by Ghtbelline and Guelph 
historians, and our novelist aspires to blend and temper these opposites 
into one romantic whole; he adopts almost every atrocious accusation 
brought against Manfred by his Guelph revilers, including parricide and 
fratricide, merely*softening down the charge of incestuous adultery into 
a* simple matter of aim. con.; whilst be, at the same time, invests him 
with the Ghibelline halo, of genius, refinement, and heroism, exhibiting 
him as a great and good nmn, steadily and resolutely struggling against. , 
tho flood of overwhelming* calamity, and, what is perhaps yet more 
morally anomalous, as an excellent and idolized husband and father. 
The love-tale superadded to, and well interwoven with, the cabals and 
treasons that enabled Charles of Anjou to conquer Manfred, is the paS*"** 
sion of the Swsjbian-Sicilian monarch's foundling, or at least'tiameless 
page, Rogtero, *or his daughter, the Princess Yole. The page proves, 

« M. de Balzac maj^es an army march hight and day, an effort that we think eveu 
Napoleon would hardly have required without \^ost-horses and carriages. 
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in the end, to be a natural son of the royal Lothario, Manfred, by the 
deceased Countess of Caserta, and to have been reared by the outraged 
husband with the fiendishly vindictive purpose ‘of making the son the 
instrument of his revenge upon the father; in which the count so far 
succeeds, that Kogicro is duped into becoming the willing medium of 
communication between the traitorous nobles and Charles of Anjou; 
though, being afterwards partially undeceived, lie fights stoutly for the 
father of his beloved Yole. Of such a story it jLs needless to say that 
the catastrophe is death; though it may not be so superfluous to relieve 
the reader from any apprehension of unconsciously guilty happiness in 
the loves of the half-brother and sister, Rogiero and Yole; Manfred 
once indeed takes their hands to unite them ; but, struck by some unex¬ 
plained feeling, changes*,'tis mind, and tells them their union is impos- 
'sifylq. Wc will now g*ve i 4 lie premised extract, though the character of 
our Doctdr’s writing is ill adapted to be appreciated by extracts. The 
scene which we select shall exhibit Manfred’s remorse, and his character 
in some other points, or rather Guerazzi’s management of their exhibition. 

“ Manfred—I know not whether he were virtuous—he was great. Disin¬ 
herited of power by his father’s sin, he had devoted his every thought to acquire 
power;—between his hand and the sceptre &cre four lives, all sacred (father, 
brothers, nephew); he had put forth his hand and grasped it. * * * 

“ Alone, in a spacious apartment adorned with the eliigies of his forefathers, 
Manfred sat upon a Saracenic couch, his face buried in the pillows;—but 
for an occasional panting start, he would appear to be asleep. * * * Now he 
rises impetuously, takes a couple of his right*" 

hand upon the table—rests his weight upon the left'^r, across which he tlfi'».. ,, s Pf / 
the right, resting the extremity of the foot upon the $bvcmcn0h»-his eyes are 
fixed lmmoveably upon the ground—his lips qui veringA-tiu^tnood passes out 
his face like a sea-wave, whence now it appears on4?»tf, now deathly pale. 
He turns in terror—strains his gaze on that part of the cr^pbeAvliicii the sil¬ 
ver lamp upon the table scantily illuraipes, and prepares for flight; then, call¬ 
ing up his courage, he advances—recoils—rushes desperately forward, and 
Vouches the object of his alarm, It should seem that the indistinct light, to his 
excited imagination, converted all objects into insupportable phantoms.” 

The king extinguishes the lamp, and a dreadful thunder-storm arises:— 

A flash of lightning—the eyes of Manfred are unconsciously turned towards 
the portrait of his father Frederic. The red light seems to kindle the picture 
with momentary life: the eyes roll, glistening in blood; the lips move for words 
of fire. Woe to Manfred had that vision lasted longer than the flash—his 
brain must have turned, his heart have burst. * * * 

** A sweet prelude upon a lute Soothingly reached his ears. His soul heeded 
it not. * * * The tones were accompanied by a vy>ice melodious with secret 
r sadness;—it awoke all the bland recollections, al^sthe soft affections, that dwelt 
in the heart of Manfred; his head slowly sank into his hands, he wept. * *^4—* 
“ In a remote apartment Queen Helena, hi&ing dismissed her ladies, sat 
with her children, Vole and Manfred mo. Together they had prayed for par- 
_jV>n and for peaee; and, as their orisons ended, the storm had begun. The 
noble Iielojna concealed her. sense of the inauspicious omen, and'playfully strove 
to encourage Yole, who clung to her, and the boy Manfredifio, who, seated on 

"■ —~ r :—- - ———~ ■ --~ ■ j 

* Is not tl.c style of this description characteristic of a nation in which the graphic • 
arts reign pro-eminent? '* ( 
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a slool at her Icct, had placed one of her hand* over liis eyes, dial he might 
uol see the lightning. 

* * * 1 

“ A door opens, and the eyes of all three are fixed upon the spot—Manfred' 
appears, clad, contrary to his custom of always wearing green, in black mail, 
so that his person is lost in the equally black void,of the open door. His face 
was disordered and pale, his hair slood on end, the eyeballs glared immoveable, 
amidst the horribly dilated white of the eye; he seemed still under the influ¬ 
ence of a frightful dream. With loud shrieks, hi# children, dreading that some 
great calamity had befallen him, rushed towards their father, 

“ * twill defend myself?' exclaimed IWanfred. ‘ Would you assassinate your 

father, as-? Is it for you to’condemn me? Crime expiates not crime. 

Must vengeance be eternal in my bouse V 

“‘Father! Husband! Father!' \ 

“ These words must indeed be powerful in the h\irt of man, since they had^ 
force to recall Manfred from his agony of lerrof, iincPjpakedifc delicious jp the' 
aspect of his family. Little Manfredino had clasped tfis left leg, tile kneeling 
Vole had clasped one hand, which she covered vrith kisses, and Queen Helena 
was inviting him to her bosom, as to a secure asylum. Overpowered with • 
fondness, he raised and kissed his children, then flew into the arms of his 
affectionate wife. 

“ When he had thus tasted the<pup of joy, Manfred said, ‘ In truth I believe, 
yc dear ones, that fate sends me anguish, in order that I may afterwards ine¬ 
briate mvself with your caresses. But heard I not music here? I came to be 
soothed with harmony.’ ” 

Yole sings a melancholy ballad; then Manfred sings—impvoviso, we 
conceive—one of criis own, and drops exhausted into a 
•'’■sC.tE* His wife and £$$flnren encircle him in loving silence. 

“ A tew kn&Jk^t tL! door recalled them from this painful state. Manfred 
motioned with hisTV.lrhand to his family to resume their places, passed liis 
left oven»his Wrow,^**"though to remove alt traces of suffering; and thus^re- 
stored to regal majesty, lie said, in a steady voice: 

“ ‘ Corue in.—"flow, is it you, Alberico?’ he added, seeing the master of the 
esquires, who, presenting his head at the halt-opened door, seemed desirous 
of further encouragement to enter—■* Come in boldly, Sir Alberico.’ 

“ ‘ Sir King,’ said the master, coming forward, and bowing round to the 
royal family— 

“ ‘ Well, Albevico, what is the matter ? What would you ?’ asked Manfred 
in kindly accents, for he now felt the necessity of securing the attachment of 
liis followers. 

“ ‘ Sir King, ajtnight has presented himself at the palace-gates,who earnestly 
desires to speak with your Grace. I told him this was no fitting hour tq^dis- 
lurbyou; but he insists, alleging that his business is urgent, eveu importing 
life and death.’ * • 

“ ‘ Ills name » 

- “ * lie will neither tell it, nor show his face; he is clad in foreign armour, 
but bears no weapons of offehce.’ 

“ ‘ Who asked you of his weapons ? Where is he !* 

“ * In my apartments, that he might be the less seen-’ * mmm 

“ ‘ Helena/Yole, Manfredino, fare ye wellsaid Manfred. * see what 
the glory 03 fa throne costs. It claims even the few happy minutes which every 
other maiVq^v enjoy to satiety in the bosom of his family.’ ” v 

,/ The summons from a knight '(Rogiero), who, remaining Unknown, 
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comes to reveal a plot, and conduct the king to surprise the conspirators. 
To this agreeable avocation, however unkingly in our eyes, Manfred dedi¬ 
pates the remainder of the night, and fails, inasmuch as the conspirators 
understand their business, and have means of escape undreamt of by 
Rogiero. And it was necessary that they should thus escape, or Manfred, 
contrary to history, must have remained King of the Two Sicilies. The 
scene of their escape, and Rogicro’s disappointment, is dramatic enough ; 
so is a subsequent one, when the ringleaders boldly attend the council 
summoned to consider of the means of discovering the unknown con¬ 
spirators. But, as before said, and as^shown in the preceding extract, 
Guerazzi produces his effect by such numerous small touches, in the 
, obsolete Richardson style, as give incredible reality to his personages, but 
are most unfavourable ft/; extracting. Besides which, we have already 
-given to this group of j/aljaw historical novelists all the space we had 
allbtfed, and can spare^bem. 


Art. XI.— De Paris & Naples , etudes de Mceurs, de Marin , et d'Art. 

Par A. Jal, Chef de la Section Historique au Minist&re de la Marine. 

Paris. Allardin. 1836. 2 vols. Svo. 

M. Jal professes to have “la monomanie maritime in fact, his pre¬ 
dominating passion is for anything naval. No spectacle, to him, is to 
be compared with the sea and the ve ssels wh ich sail over it; no cere* * 
mony is so attractive as a launch; thou^Taft^rdent admirer ofVV,e_ 
fine arts in general, no picture is so interesting v &s that which repre¬ 
sents a ship, or a port, or a sea-fight; his antiqq&iaj^m is eritployed 
upon the same objects, and the figure of an ancieif^hull, # the descrip¬ 
tion of the rigging of a Gerfbese man-of-war in tKte^ays of *her re¬ 
public, an old Venetian gondola now-painted, are things not to be 
passed over. The sea and the coast guide him in the choiife of his 
route, and, when he arrives at a port-town, tlj,e spot at which we find 
him commencing his operations is invariably tire quay. With every 
one, therefore, who has the monomanie maritime , or any tendency that 
way, this book will he an especial favourite. But the merits of the 
tour of M. Jal from Paris to Naples are by no means confined within 
so narrow limits—as an artist, and as an artist of no little taste and 
judgment, paintings and buildings and nature all comb under his ob¬ 
servation. People and their manners are by no means neglected, nor 
docs our traveller disdain to admit into a cornier .of his journal the inns 
at which he stopped, the'hosts who governed them, or the cheer which 
he found there. * 

Indeed these latter are by no means utfmteresling points in a tra¬ 
veller’s memorial^ for they will generally furnish us with a key to his 
filings and his humour, at certain times when he may show mere than 
usual complacency or peevishness, almost as infallibly ^s the weather¬ 
cock points out the diction of^the wind. Many a hearty J^hn Bull 
have we/known, whose sudden passion* for foreign adventure has been 
stifled, who haa actually been driven hack at once from his enterprise^ 
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who has retreated with fallen crest, at the first dish whifch, the, to him, 
new world, has offered him. Not that we, think the gaiety of a 
Frenchman would be’damped so easily, or by such a cause. M. Jal, 
indeed, furnishes us with a signal example of the contrary, as the’lew 
extracts which we intend to give will abundantly prove. 

M. attracted, as we have already *stated, by the sea, entered 
Italy by Toulon and Monaco. We cannot follow him through, but 
we will not pass the former name withoat casting a glance at the vil¬ 
lage of La Garde, its pig-sties and its traditions. The grunting of the 
inmates of the former of th^se Ittributes will be more familiar to the 
ears of our English readers—we say English, because our journal 
itself is a most extensive traveller—than, apparently, to those of 
M. Jal. We give this passage, also, as a \ir specimen of his general 
?*yle, of his pleasant method of l^ixingjpiVures.of the present wM#'*** 
is souvenirs of the past—of his happy assemoktges of views a^d’por- 
traiturcs and legends. • 

“ La Garde is a miserable village, built on a rock which commands tfic 
plain, the ancient domain of the barony of this name. From the top of this 
rock, where are the ruins moderately curious of the castle and of the church, 

\vc have a view which extends to the sea, and which possesses the severe 
beauties of a tolerably grand style. The inhabitants of this place are poor 
and djrty, God knows! They ground all the annual prospect of their kitchen 
on the forced fatness of a pig, which each of them breeds in a little nook, that 
the poor animal cannot leave. There is nothing more singular than this mul¬ 
titude of little sties receivjj?<j fight a#d air from the top, Fikc pits, and almost 
.11 made in the cellar?*^ otner low constructions of the ancient castle or of the 
houses which depetfued upon it. These numerous piggeries, almost unper¬ 
ceived, and c'i>mmA*ily revealed to those who pass by the grunting of their 
tenants, give to l. .IJarde a peculiar character of its own. 

The ha Any ?.a Garde belonged to die sister of the Marquis of /T^rgens. * 

The gentleman*philosopher died there; the poor baroness was less fortunate! 
She had frequent discussions with her brother on the subject of the opinions 
which lie laboured to propagate, and of whose terrible consequences she, had 
presentiments. * You will end, you and your M. de Voltaire, by bringing 
some sedition upon us; one day our peasants will refuse us the tithes, and the 
next day they will dispossess us.’ ‘ Bah!’ replied the marquis,* you are always 
in fear! The present state of things will last as long as we shall.’ It did, in 
fact, last as long as he did; he died in the bed of his ancestors; the bells of the 
chapel tolled at his funeral; his eulogy was pronounced over him; all the 
gentlemen and* peasants of the barony followed his body to its last home ; but 
the baroness of La Garde had prophesied accurately. During the period of 
Terror, she was dispossessed ; her goods were confiscated, and she was merci¬ 
fully allowed to go, old, poor, and deserted, to die in an hospital, where pub¬ 
lic charity paid for her b*(J and her moderate pittance! The remembrance of tjiis 
circumstance rendered me sad when I visited the remains of the castle; an¬ 
other tradition came to enliven me. This legend is one of which the inhabi¬ 
tants are yet vain. They related it to me as follows. Like all the castles of the 
country, that of La Garde was built to defend the land against the injjy ^aa i wo f 
the Saracetfs; often attacked, it always tired out the constancy g^rtnebesiegers. 
The bravery-’of the inhabitants saved them from slavery; but once it was to 
the'prebqpe of mind of one of themselves that they owed their safety. Sur¬ 
rounded for several days, closely, pressed by a numerous army which had 
vainly tried to^cale the walls, La Garde was upon t|ie point of surrendering 
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for want uf provisions. A single calf was all that was left for the garrison; it 
was scarcely enough for a single repast ; what was to be done ! • A soldier 
contrived a stratagem; he*caused a note to be written in terms somewhat as 
foMqws: ‘ You want strength to take us; perhaps it is hunger which weakens 
you; here is wherewith to recruit it. Every morning we will throw ocit for you 
so much provisions, for we will only owe to God, to the Virgin, and to our 
courage, and not to your fainting, our .success in the unjust struggled which 
yovi have engaged us.’ This letter was attached to the neck of the calf, which 
was thrown down to the Saraceno from the rainpart. These latter, deceived by 
the stratagem, and despairing of reducing a place which possessed such ample 
provisions, raised the siege and left the country.”—vol. i. p. 87—90. 

We have not room to accompany M. Jkl through his journey. One 
of his first serious annoyances was the post-house at Le Luc. Not that 
the house was disagreeable; the host was an example for all hosts; 
.jhg, pinner appears to hnjte bqen most satisfactory. Our traveller—a 
T'rench m an—was for onure treated with too much singing. 

u When I returned to the botcjl of M. Jourdan, I know not what fly was 
in t the ears of its inmates, but they did nothing but sing; it was an insupport¬ 
able uproar. A great lout of a stable-boy uttered in the broad dialect of tlm 
place licentious songs; a girl who was washing the pots, but who had fortu¬ 
nately a very correct and very pleasing voieje, was singing new airs of the 
operas-comiques; a countryman was singing; Madame Jourdan was hum¬ 
ming; the little Jourdan was also saying his song; but all that was nothing; 
what was most annoying, was a handsome songster with a terrible voice and 
great pretensions, with his trillings and his cadences, and his great bursts of 
voice, a Gascon commi&-voyagettr,vi\\o ltossini-zed till he was out of breath. 
If we had not been already overcome with»e»nui ycuH L ^his abominable gaiety 
would have beeu enough to make us downright dull. supported, for two* 1 
hours, this cross-fire of airs and vaudevilles and operas ha all tojjns and % u» all 
movements, sung false or correct,—a din diabolical enougif driven away 

a sentinel, a beggar, or a lover, the three kinds of men wlifclare most blessed 
•with patience and resignation.”—voir i. p. 102. # 

M. Jal left Lc Luc, cursed the towft, and was satisfied. We pas.', 
over the vivid description of the uninviting “ public” which he found 
at the village of Estrelle the following mornings and of the hag who 
officiated as hostess, to tell the horrors of a breakfast at Mentone, in 
the little state of Monaco. 4 

“ While the facchini were putting the baggage on the coach, vfe were placed 
at the most singular, the most detestable, breakfast that I ever saw, and I have 
seen many bad ones. The table was laid under a wooden shed, in a part of 
the garden where the strongest smell was certainly' not that of *the bloom of 
the lemon-trees. The hostess of this place, who did not expect so many visi¬ 
tors, (we were fourteen), made haste to put the frying-pan on the fire, to 
prepare the classic j frittata, which was soon served \o f us. The good dame, 
among other excelteut qualities which without doubles possesses, and which 
must constitute the glory and the happiness of her /husband, bas that which 
renders people economical; we perceived it, for she used in her omelette the 
smallest number of eggs possible, no appearance of small herbs, and of oil just 
ensmgb>*fe*' hinder the eggs from burning. She placed beside this kind of 
tough paste, IMuch was indifferently recommended by a certain .taste of the 
nest rather distinguishable, the skeleton of a biped of the family of the gahjftaeese, 
offered und*{ the pompous name of polastro fotto. This roasted cmrnten was 
SO lean, so dry, so anciently cooked, that in truth it might pj^gs for a parody; 
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U hiifl already, without doubt, for several days presented this idea to many 
travellers, for it had escaped untouched from these encounters. We had 
the courage to attack it ; it is impossible to tell*what resistance there was 
on its side, and what perseverance on ours. Never was there a rodglier 
attack; never with more gaiety. We breakfasted very ill, but we laughed 
much; which caused great pleasure to our hostess, who feared very much that 
we should have taken the joke in another tone. As she found us good fellows, 
and moreover as she wanted an excuse for swelling the bill, she brought for¬ 
ward a bit of veal, on which a party of wisps had lodged; they disputed 
vigorously with us *their prey, which, with some tolerably good oranges and a 
little cheese, was the most substaAial part of our repast. To pay was the 
hist act of the farce; our fern aid Very demanded fifty sous each, insisting more 
especially, to justify this exorbitance, on the high price of poultry, and the good 
quality of her chicken. This was impudent! hut the Italians arc not wanting 
in such effronteries. We were astonished, a\d we protested; she insidecL.■ 
without paying the least attention to o|r ref>n*ac\js; at last, half willingly anu 
half by force, she yielded and we escaped for two fVancs each. * She had thus 
twenty-six francs for what, at an extravagant estimate, was not worth more 
than eight.”—vol. i. p. 130. . * 

The inns are not the only disagreeables of travelling when they are 
bad; the coaches as well as the coach-men sometimes cause trouble 
enough—wc give but a short example. 

w Night brought us to Novi, where we ought to have arrived in the morning. 
Wc had travelled slowly, and I made a complaint to my lord Cardinal (Cardi¬ 
nal was the name of the driver), who gave me a long and handsome argument 
to prove, 1st, that Ins horses were good and strong; Sndly, that his horses were 
too strong to carry u^quick; Srdty, that if our baggage had been heavier, 
and our persons alj^meavier, we should have gone quicker, because his horses 
wcie used tp draw heavy burdens. I confess that I did not take very readily 
the propositions ojenr driver; nevertheless, from politeness, and also because 
arguing ^ver so solidly against this paradox would not have made the sun, 
recede, I yielded.”—p. 386. * * 

An^l now let ms bestow a hasty glance upon M. Jal’s second volume. 
He begins it at Milan, of the interior of whose celebrated ditonip wc 
have the following vivid description. 

«*■ The interior of the church appeared to me very fine, very noble. The 
vaults are painted, but it requires lolig habit and an excellent eye to dis¬ 
cover this deception. Francis Brarabiila, who was a skilful man, laboured 
much on the decoration of this sanctuary; there are some excellent sculptures 
by him. A fantastical statue of St. Bartholomew flayed, carrying his skin on 
his arm, is tl’e work of Mark Agrates. This statue, which has been sharply 
criticised, appeared to me a fine piece, notwithstanding the horror which it in¬ 
spires. It is a learned stydy, which, it is true, would perhaps be better placed 
in an academy of drawing, or at the university* than in a church; but, after 
all, why should it not be presented to the view of Christians, familiarized with 
the ideas of martyrdom, just as well fis a St. Denis walking without his head, 
or a St. lMwrence or a St. Sebastian writhing amid the convulsions of agony i 

“ It was the octave of St. Charles, the great saint of Lombardy ( so tbe tnmb 
of Ch'arlcs •Borromeo, the patron of Milan, was decked out and‘*resjuenaent 
with flight. .*The crowd of pious visitors are descending trfio that subter- 
ranea&f hapel; let us follow them. v 

“ Ten iapers of wax are still burning on the altar, winch the archbishop has 
just quitted aftjir having said maSs there* •<•••» What pomp 1 what riches l 
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what labour! Oh! Charles, whose device was so modest, how ill they honour 
thee! True, I read * Hwnilitas ' written every where on that drapery ; but that 
drapery is all of purple worfeed with gold ! Thy body, embalmed, reposes on 
a cushion of velvet, in a robe of gold, in a cage of the finest, of the most won¬ 
derful rock-crystal, attached to brilliant wails of the purest metal! Over thy 
mitred head hangs a crown worth alone the principality of Monaco, the re¬ 
public of San Marino, and, perhaps, one or two of the ancient margravates 
whose sovereigns were so proud. See there a cross of emeralds, which excel 
m beauty and size those with whiih the poetic imagination of eastern story¬ 
tellers embroider the robe of the calif beloved by fortune; a brilliant cross 
which the bankers of Europe would accepts a ( pledge for a loan for the bene¬ 
fit of a dethroned monarch, and which a royal hand deposited in thy se¬ 
pulchre, dazzling as thy glory before God. The crozier which they have 
placed in thy left arm, would We sufficient for the endowment of an hospital 
(or.ipphans: the altar on whidfcthbu reposest is of silver; the roof of thy little 
teVnple, is<pf silver; the 'bas-|^ieft whief represent the incidents of thy life, 
sanctified by great works of*an enlightened faith and of a never-failing charity, 
are in silver. There is over IheCjOJinder thee, about thee, the value of five or 
six 'millions of money, which gleams to my eyes by a magical effect of reflected 
light: and on the walls they have written Humililas f • * * 

“At Milan and in the whole country, they speak with the greatest love and 
the most profound respect of Saint Charles andrthe Borromei, who were near 
having a second saint in their family ; I allude to the Cardinal Frederick Bor- 
romeo, who missed his canonization because it costs dear to enter paradise 
by permission of the papal chancellery. It cost the Borromei too much for 
Saint Charles; they dared not undertake the same business for Saint Frederick.” 
—vol. ii. p. 5—10. m 

Milan is celebrated, among many other things, mV^ts Fantocchini. 

“ I was weary, and had need of rest for my eyes atid head : in the evening, 
1 Iiad recourse to a childish diversion, I went to see tilt jfanJoccfiitii. The 
puppets of Milan are as celebrated, as the Cathedral, the shrine* of Saint 
Charles' the ‘ Supper’ of Leonardo da Vinci, the gates of Saint Ambrose, and 
the arch of the Simplon—which 1 did not see,‘and I do not know why,but J have 
not the least regret; — the burattini of Genoa, and all those with which we bad 
been fegaled at Paris, were truly quite another thing. »The dolls of Girolamo 
perform the drama quite as well as our actors of the theatre of Saint Martin; 
they dance exquisitely. The piece which they declaimed this evening was a 
grand romantic drama, intitled, Prince Eugene of Savoy at the Siege of 'I'emin¬ 
var. An amorous intrigue proceeds from catastrophe to catastrophe, and, di¬ 
vided into six acts—six acts, you understand, and not tive, like the imperfect 
dramas of Moliere, of Corneille, and of Racine—gives all tlje interest to 
the action of the piece, in the midst of which Girolamo, the great buffoon, the 
famous Girolamo, moves, kicks about, and jokes in the costume of a corporal, 
half-killing the good people of Milan with laughter at his rough brogue. 
A ballet played between the afcts astonished me most, although the eloquent 
speeches of Prince Eugene had tolerably surprisea me. The dancing of 
these wooden Perrots and Taglionis is truly inconceivable; there is not one of 
these puppets whose talents would not excite emulation in many of the dan- 
cers l jfcjfeples t of London, or of Paris, who obtain lucrative engagements. 
Horizontal side dance, vertical dance, all the dances possible, all ibc /iori- 

ture of feet ana lags which you admire at the Opera, you will find also a* the 
theatre Fiando; and when the doll has finished her dance, when she hsef been 
well applauded, when the st-st-st is heard in the pit, the slight whistle of ad¬ 
miration which precedes the enthusiastic cry of fori!fori! that recalls the artiste; 
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she comes from behind the scene, makes her bow with an air, places her little 
hand on her heart, and does not retire until she has completely parodied the 
great singers and the.proud dancers of the Scald. If she is called again, she 
coraplaisantly returns. If she is not called again, she is more philosophical 
than Mademoiselle Malibran j she sheds none, of those tears of pettishness 
which they say the illustrious artiste always sheds when she is not obliged, 
after a*representation, to come forward again more than three or four times.” 
—p. 43. 

Before leaving Milan we cannot pass over the following account of 
the present aspect of its sodety and of the state of public feeling, 
which appears to us so just and so natural. 

*' It was never intended to be a part of my plan to see society; too many 
objects lead to too much loss of time, and inv hours were, as I may say, num¬ 
bered. Before one is really admitted, several\days are necessary ; the war mth 
of a first reception is no rule for Tu*urot invitations do nqj, <jbn!e' V on 
one's first arrival, so that it requires a long residence in a to\$n before we can 
form an idea of its society. I shall therefore have nothing to say about the 
domestic character of the Italians; all I know of it is from the account which 
was given me by Italians themselves, when their kindness was not scared by 
my curiosity. At Milan everybody’s house is closed against the world; there 
is no visiting but within the,range of the nearest intimacy; the Milanese feai 
to open their houses to others, lest they should no longer enjoy liberty at 
home ; the Austrian occupation would extend itself from the city, where it has 
the character of mistrust which distinguishes every occupation by an enemy, 
to tlie parlours, where it would be more uneasy and not less tyrannical; there 
would be a German officer in every house, at the corner of the fire, as there is 
at the corner of each street a sentinel in a yellow and black sentry-box, so 
soon as the couvrc-feu is rung. The effusions of friendship, political specula¬ 
tions, words of hope for a better future, the regrets of a patriotism always 
curbed, wouftl i*ot‘be more easy in the private circle, than in the public places, 
go^sipings, or assemblies of people. They would have Austrian arguments yi 
all liberal conversations as they have cannon in the public places; they 
would have spifs, and that which is as fearful to a Milanese, witty and sprighily 
as he always is, they would have dull companions. Tlius no one opens his 
door, for fear that it ^hould give passage to an Austrian ; they abstafh from 
social intercourse, in the apprehension tbat a German should immediately in¬ 
terpose himself between two friends, and between their thoughts. They sec 
one another, and make their salutations to each other, on the public prome¬ 
nade; they'converse together in the boxes at the theatre. Thus the Milanese 
seldom amuse themselves; it is true they oblige the Austrians to abstain alto¬ 
gether from amusement, and in this manner they take vengeance for the pre¬ 
sence of their guards. 

“ 1 have often heard say in Trance, particularly since the revolution of July, 
that the Italians regret |nd desire the French; this has been imagined merely 
by our vanity. The Italians render justice ter the passage of the French impe¬ 
rial administration over their provinces; they are grateful for the ameliorations^ 
which it introduced among them, but this is all; they are no more desirous of 
French at Milan, at Venice,and at Verona, than they are of Austrians. Perhaps 
they would disagree less with us than with the Germans, because theaniipathies 
are less profound and the affinities of ideas more numerous, buJ.^^fwWicl not 
be^tuv friends. The Germans are heavy rulers; we are insolyrffconquerors; we 
wilPTymke everything French where we place our foot, whether it be at Algiers 
or at Borne. The Austrians suffer the people to remain Italiatis beside them. 
They know tj*&t very wjell, at Milan,; and thus if they desire the French there, 
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il is not to have them as military guests for twenty years; they would be 
glad if they would come and effect a constitutional revolution, if they would 
defend and consolidate it, fold then, as speedily as possible, quit the Italian 
territory. This, you may be assured, is the manner in which Italy loves 
Trance, the manner in which she wishes for the French. Let us then, be 
less proud of the sympathies of people of whom we talk so much ! People 
see in us good revolutionary instruments; we must go and deliver them, and 
make war for them; but always on condition that we pay the expenses : we 
are no doubt an excellent people, a chivalrous people, not at all selfish, loving 
liberty and running willingly after adventures; but it must be agreed, at the 
same time, that we arc the people most used by others. We ruin ourselves by 
this noble Don-Quixotism, to which we have so wdil accustomed nations who suf¬ 
fer and want the energy and unity with which revolutions are effected in three 
dayts, that I have heard the Italians say with all coolness, that after 1830, 
^France failed in her duty in jpt conquering liberty for Poland, and Italy! 

Wfc went to seek our ranglfodur t<( arrange our affairs ! Let us then go 
and drive*the Austrian frdm Lombardy and the Venetian States; let us go 
and oblige the Prince of Modena te be humane ; let us go and deliver Genoa 
J'ronv. Sardinia, and the Marches from the yoke of the Church, and for our 
labour we shall not have a single * thank you I' from the native of Ancona, 
from the Genoese, from the Modenese, from the Venetian, or from the Lom¬ 
bard ; we shall pay the costs of our intervention^, and if, by chance, to repay 
ourselves, we take some little province, if, for example, we rejoin Nice to the 
old district of Provence, they will cry, ‘ Look to the conqueror: stop thief!’... 
The trade of political gendarme, carrying the * IIo there !’ wherever there is 
a quarrel between sovereign and people or between people and sovereign, 
appears to me a trade of sentimental dupes. It has been our trade quite 
long enough, I think.”—vol. ii. p. 48—53. • ' ^ 

Our space tells us that we must close our extracts from this really 
interesting book—though we had marked out for inseftion^ome dozen 
more, out of which we have some difficulty in selecting one # for our 
last. Venice by moonlight is a grand picture, but we pass it over to 
give a not less feeling picture of Venice by day-light. 

“ I traversed the canals for some time, to see by day that Venice which had 
so strutk me by moonlight. My disappointment was great, I assure you ; 1 
felt an oppression of the heart like that with which one is seized at the view of 
a lofty fortune overthrown; the ruins of power are an afflicting sight. Venice 
is a queen who has lost her crown, a queln who weeps at the point of death. 
Her last days are sad; she has still beauties, but degraded beauties; we see 
that she was powerful, strong, magnificent; that her noble lovers had covered 
her with gold and with lace; but her lace is torn, and Sansovino^and Titian, 
Minio and the Lombardi, no longer live to give her their fantastic embroideries, 
their elegant designs; but the gold has disappeared from her diadems, and 
her treasure can no longer give them the pomp of former days: but she is 
poor, weak, exhausted; and this faintness and this wretchedness who is there 
that can cure it? Alas! all those palaces which totter, all that marble which 
is crumbling to dust, ^ all the remains of that ancient pomp which the East 
yielded to Italian Venice, all those cupolas on which lead appears where once 
glitt ered cr owns of sequins, form a very deplorable spectacle! Itags hung at 
the HaWCni?^ **C s Garlo Zeno or of .Morosini, a truckle-bed under the cieling 
where Byron caffi^to renew the orgies of another epoch, fortuneless and /af- 
fering families in the houses inhabited formerly by luxury and fortune kji^mnk 
you not that this is something lamentable and disenchanting ? And yet these 
comparisons of a present full of misery with a‘past full of grarifrsur, are not 
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without a melancholy charm which casts a very peculiar tint over this most 
original city. I have looked much at Venice, I have seen her under all shades 
of light, and I am confirmed in the thought whieA I always entertained, that 
Canaletto is the only one who has represented well the aspect and the Jofte of 
the waters, the sky, and the buildings of Venice. Almost all painters exagge¬ 
rate them ; they invent a colour to represent, the quay of the Sclavonians, the 
palace *of the I3oges, or the great canal; they overstrain red, blue, yellow, 
orange, and violet. Antonio Canaletto on' the contrary is simple, true ; he 
appears a little gj-ey to us Parisians, wlul only know the Venice of the ro¬ 
mances and spirited paintings of Bonington; but he is natural, excellent. 
He is a faithful and scrupulous pefttraitist, and as poetical as he ought to be. 
M. Joyant, a young French*artist, who lives at Venice, appears to have 
a real talent for painting this fallen majesty; his first attempts, which J 
reproach only with a little heaviness in the touch, are already very 
good. Another painter, who has fallen into *\e sin of exaggeration, M. Dela- 
cour, is seriously studying Venice, aijd wflljceitaunly Aakc from it the*‘’Bra-y» , le 
of purple with which he has dressed it in his fufet painting. * lie will under¬ 
stand that to go further than Canaletto is % falsehood, and that if he is per¬ 
mitted still to throw a few gems on the brow of the ancient mistress c\f the 
Adriatic, these last reflections of her glory ought to be handled with discretion. 
The sun on the bricks of the ducal palace is no longer red at the present day 
as it was three centuries agp; nature seems to take a part in the mourning of 
the city: this is what now we cannot help observing.”—vol. ii. p. 140. 

We must leave M. Jal, much against our inclination; for we would 
willingly have given his anecdotes of Don Miguel at Genoa, and 
many others. We leave him however with feelings of much satisfac¬ 
tion : his book i^.a real addition to our works on Italy. The descrip¬ 
tions of Toulon, with its convicts,—of Genoa, with the remains of 
its republic,—of Venice, with its sea and its gondolas and its palaces, 
—are the best things of the kind which we have seen. 
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No. XXXIV. 




DENMARK. 

-.The Royal Society of Northefn Antiquaries at Copenhagen, founded for 
promoting ‘he publicatioh of^.bcidht Northern, and more especially Icelandic 
monuments, and'for the elucidation of northern antiquities, have commenced 
an undertaking which can scarcely fail to find numerous supporters in this 
country. It will be entitled Antiquilaies Britannic# et Hibernica, and consist 
of a collection of accounts elucidating the earlier history of Great Britain and 
Ireland, extracted from ancient Icelandic and Scandinavian manuscripts, and 
other historical sources; with a Latin translation,' geographical and archa;olo¬ 
gical notes, fac-similes, and maps. Among the contents of this work, which 
willextend to three or four royal 4to.voIs., it is intended to include: Jatvardar 
Saga —a history of King Edward the Confessor ; the Sagas of the Archbishops 
of Canterbury, Du ns tan, Thomas, and Anselm ; Orkneyinga Sago, history of 
the Orkney and Shetland islands, and partly, of Scotland, from A. D. 805 to 
1231; Snorre Sturlese’s celebrated Heimskring/u ; those portions of the 
Landnama Boh, a history of the earliest colonists of Iceland, as relate to na¬ 
tives of Britaim extracts from many other Sagas and Annals of the Kings of 
Norway and Denmark; also of Icelandic Warriors, Scalds, and other distin¬ 
guished men, who, during the middle ages, were connected with the British 
islands. The impression will be restricted tg 360 copies, and the work will 
be published by subscription. 

The same Society is engaged in preparing, on a similar plan, a work rela¬ 
tive to America, by the title of Antiquilate s Americana, or u Collection of the 
Accounts extant in ancient Icelandic and other Scandinavian Manuscripts re¬ 
lative to Voyages made to North America by the Scandinavians, in the tenth 
and following centuries,* with the Latin and Danish versions, notes, maps, 
and plates. This work, which has been in progress for several years, and will 
leave the press before the end of the present summer, will consist of one vo¬ 
lume royal 4to. which will also be published by subscription. Jw the pro¬ 
spectus of this work it is remarked,—“ What serves in no small degree to en¬ 
hance the value of the ancient writings, is the great apparent probability, 
amounting indeed almost to a certainty, that it was *a knowledge of these 
facts that prompted the memorable expedition of Columbus himself, which 
terminated in his discovery of the New World—fur it is a well authenticated 
fact, that the great navjgator visited Iceland in the year 1477, on which occa¬ 
sion he could scarcely fail to obtain some information from its inhabitants, 
particu larly its clerical functionaries, with whom, according to the custom of 
the time^ne'^H^ably conversed in Latin, respecting the voyages of their an¬ 
cestors to those regions.” * *’ 

V • ■ - - ... - Q - '' #f 

* For some account of these early Icelandic dycoveries by Swedish literati, see 
For. Qu. Hev. vol. xiii. p. 318, et seq. 
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FRANCE. 

In the course of last year there appeared in Fiance 6700 works in French, 
German^ English, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, Greek and Latin. The*num- 
berof copper-plates and lithographs amounted to 1049, and that of the musi¬ 
cal publications to 250. • 

'• In the royal printing-office at Paris there qre types of fifty-six oriental dia¬ 
lects, including modern and ancient characters, and sixteen of European na¬ 
tions which do not make use of Rofian letters. The whole of the presses of 
this establishment arecapabloof working 278,000 sheets in a day, of 9266 
. volumes of thirty sheets each. The number of hands employed in it is 350. 

“ La France Littoraire,” by Querard, a wdfk compiled with extraordinary 
industry and care, has advanced to She seventh volume, which comes*niu,wn 
to the letter It. It contains not only the literati works of French authors, 
but also those of foreigners who have written in the French language. It 
furnishes valuable and interesting particulars concerning works that arc but 
little known and their authors, and is particularly rich in notices of works of 
J ^eminent writers, making mentiou at the same time of the different editions, 
^ translations, commentaries, refutations, &c. 

M. Guizot has been nominated a member of the French Academy. The 
ex-minister is at present engaged in establishing a new journal, which is to 
have the title of “ UF.urope Politique et Litteraire.” He means to superin¬ 
tend the political department himself; the literary will be conducted by 
Victor Hugo. 

M- Fauriel has completed his “ Histoire de la Gaule IVleridionale sous la 
Domination des Conquerans Germains,” in 4 vols. 8vo. 

M*. de Sainte Beuve has announced a “ Histoire de Port Royal,” which i* 
expected to be a very interestingwvork. 

M. Michelet, who has lately been prosecuting his researches in the archives 
of Toulouse, and studying the monuments of that city, is continuing bis His- 
lory of France. 

The Frcnah journals have announced an extensive literary undertaking to 
he carried into effect by means of shares, under the auspices of the most emi¬ 
nent banking houses. This is a work with the title of “ Pantheon Littfiraire, 
Collection umvcrselle^desChefs-d’ceuvre del’Esprit hnmnin,” to consist of 100 
thick volumes, so printed as to contain the quantity of 1000 ordinary ones, at 
ten francs each. Tljc general conduct of this enterprise is committed to the 
learned M. Buchon,*to whom the public is indebted for an admirable French 
national Chronicle. • 


A now edition of the works of Victor Hugo is in the press, which chiefly 
excites attention from the circumstance that several of the dramas, particu¬ 
larly Hernani, are there first printed as they were written by the^jpAimfe 

ftf. Silvestre, of Paris, has lately sold by auction seveiC very important 
libraries'. The recent sale of Jleber's books, by Silvestre, produced a sum 
total of about^6,000 francs. \ 
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A well-conducted journal, entirely devoted to the drama of all countries, 
under the title of Le Monde Dramatique , was last year commenced at Paris. 
It is a handsome and cheaf{ work, filled with plates, lithographs, and wood- 
cuts'.* Among the former are fac-similes of the works of Itetseh on Gdthe, 
Schiller, Shakspcare, &c.; and among the former will be found excellent 
copies of the works of Callot. ,Mr. llichter, of Soho Square, is the agent of 
this publication in London. The first volume is completed, and the work is 
to be restricted to twelve, 

M. Silvestre has just published, in ai^.extremely handsome volume, the 
curious ancient Mystery of St. Crispin and St. Crispiuien, edited by Dos- 
calles and Chabaille. The important “ Chanson de Roland,'’’ edited by 
M. Francisque Michel, is nearly ready for delivery. A most interesting 
notice of it, by Raynouard, appeared in the last number of the Journal drs 
Savaqs. The first volume of Waco’s lisut, edited by Le Roux de J.incy, and 
pnblishedmt Rouen, by ‘Frbfe, ha% read rod England; the second volume, with 
the plates and introduction, is promised in the course of the present year. 


M. Silvestre promises a work, to be published in parts, entitled, “ Le Livre 
des I/'gendes,” to be edited by M. Le Roux de Lincy. In this work, wc are 
told, will be collected all the traditions, and nil the fables, in which the peoples 
of Europe have believed, principally during the middle ages. Extending the 
common acceptation of the word legend , M. Le Roux de Lincy will assemble 
together under this title all the stories, which aie acknowledged to be false, 
concerning the personages of the Old and New Testament, as well as of an¬ 
cient and modern history : all fables relating to countries, rivers, foiests, moun¬ 
tains, and other objects of nature; all stories of giants, fairies, spirits, and the 
other 6trange and chimerical creatious of the mind of our credulous forefathers. 
The first livraison has just reached us, a handsome and interesting ocUno of 
286 pages, containing an introductory dissertation on the nature and classifica¬ 
tion of legends in general, and treating of them under the. heads of >, sacred 
legends y> 2, Legends relating to men celebrated in ancient and modern his¬ 
tory ; S, legends relating to people and town^; 4, legends relating to colirpries. 
forests, mountains, and waters; 5, legends relating to precious stones and 
plants^ 6, legends relating to animals; 7, the supernatural world; 8, giants 
and dwarfs; 9, elves; 10, fairies; 11, loups-garoux. An appendix of inedited 
documents relating to early superstitions is extremely curious. The first part 
gives us reason to hope much from this Work, and wo heartily wish it success. 


We have just received from Paris the catalogue of a collection of books and 
manuscripts, which, particularly those relating to the early history and litera¬ 
ture of Spain and Portugal, and of their colonies in all patts of the world, form¬ 
ing the larger portion, are the rarest, most valuable, and most interesting, that 
we liave ever seen oifered for sale. It is entitled Catttloghe des Livrcs et Mu - 
nuscrits de la Bibliotheque defeu'M. Raizel, and contains 2720 ardeles. They 
will fie sold by M. Silvestre on the 3d of next Novfembcr, and the twenty-six 
following days. Catalogues, we believe, will be to be had of Mr. Pickering, of 
London, 

We have af3b%ust received the first volume of M. Paulin’s Paris neat edition 
in 12mo. of thecJreat Chronicles of Saint Denis, which is published by 
Techener, as^ one of the series of the History of France by contemporary 
writers. 
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M. Km. Sou vest re lias completed his woik entitled “ Les Derniors Bretons,” 
(begun last year) by (I<o publication of the third and fourth volume-.. The 
information which it furnishes concerning tiic cuiymeirc, industry* and ngu- 
culture ol'Dictagne pwsentsa pictuic that is equally faithful, entertaining, 
and instructive. '* 


A translation of pari of “ Los Chants do Citfpuscule,’’ by Motor Hugo, into 
Tsnglish verse, by Mr. George VV. M. Ite) Molds, has been ptiiiltshed at Paris. 

An Italian JournnJ, conducted by natives of Italy, and destined to make 
known the intellectual advance whie^i is taking place m that country in art and 
science, has been commenced at Pans with the title of “ L’ltaliano.” 


Messrs. Michaud and Poujoulnt have commenced the publication of a col¬ 
lection of “Memoircs pour seivir a I’llistoire de Fiance,” fiotu the 13th to the 
end of the lfitli century, with inttoducioryjemaiks on the cliaiactor ol^yth 
author of the memoirs, and the age in vlhich ifb liv.-^l, 'This vuyk witl appear 
in parts, two of which will form a volume, and it is intended to be completed 
m about 25 volumes bvo. * 


Messrs. Gossclin and Furne, who have purchased the copyright of M. do 
Chateaubriand’s “ lfistoirc de la Litterature Anglaise,” vvhicb is neatly ready 
for publication, and of his Frenfch translation of Paradise Lost, have aimounceii 
that no part of the expected memoirs of that writer will he given to the public 
before the expiration of three years. The same booksellers are preparing a 
complete edition of his works, in 25 vols. fivo. with 30 plates. 

M. Ilamy has presented to the Museum of Boulogne a medal, now ex¬ 
tremely rare, struck by Napoleon to commemorate bis intended invasion of 
England. On the obverse is seen the head of Napoleon, crowned with laurel, 
with the inscription, il Napoleon, Empeietiron the icverse lleicules stilling 
in his aims a monster, half man, half fish. Aiomul this figure is the iiismp- 
lion, ** Descentc cn Angleterre.” Round the edge arc the premature woids, *■ 
“ Frappiip k Londrcs cn 100k.” §uch an evidence as this certainly seems to 
prove 9lmt the threat of invasion was not a mcie bugbear set up to tcirify us, 
as some have conjectured. % 

• — , 

Of Dupressoir’s “ Voyage pitloresque dans la Grande Bretagne,” with text 
by Al. Decamps, the third livraison lias t appcaicd. 

X I' M . .. 

Of the “ Ancien Bourbounais,” the plates to which have been engraved and 
lithographed, under the direction of Chenavard, the 13th and Kith livraisons 
have been published. They contain ten large plates, six of which arc litho¬ 
graphs. The text is by A liter. 

Vicomte dc Forestfer-Has commenced an extensive work by the title of 
“ Alpes pittoresques—Description de la Suisse, du Tyrol, et de la Savoie.”. It 
will be published in three divisions, according to the countries; the first of 
which will contain about 75 livraisons. 


The'first numbers of the long expected “ Voyage pi ttoresque ct^yaj^jolo- 
gique dans le JVIexique,” by M. Charles Ncbel of Ilarnhurg, i^tfpuulisliecl. 
Among the lithographic plates in the first is one icprescntin^he pyramid of 
Papantla, called el Tajin, an extremely remarkable monument of Mexican 
antiquity, here fir^t described by tln^authur. 
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The first volume'of u L’Egypte et la Turquie de 1829—1830,” by Messrs. 

Cadaivbne and Breuvery, with maps and plates, has made its appearance. This 
volume relates to Egypt and Nubia. The work will consist of 4 volumes and 
at|ps. o " 

Cl 

A work has been commenced with the title of “Musde des A»uiquit6s 
Egyptiennes, on Recueil des Monumens Egyptiens, Architecture, Statuaire, 
Glyptique, et Peioturc,” with explanatory text by M. Lenormant, assistant 
keeper of the lioyal Cabinet of Medals. It will be completed in ten livrai- 
sops. * 

The first volume of u Mdmoires de laSSoctete des Antiquaires de l’Ouest,” 
illustrated with thirteen plates, has been published at Poictiers. 

A “ Description pittoresqudi et statisque de Paris au 19me Sifccle,” bv M. 
Lprjonneiage, is in the course of publication, in 4to. It will consist of' 100 
number?, each containing jtyvo lithographic plates. 

* |W» I » ^ 

Rugendas* Picturesque Voyage to Brazil, with text in French and German, 
is' now completed in 20 folio numbers, containing 100 plates. 

The announcement of a new edition of Norvins* well-known “ Histoire de 
Napoleon” Ims induced the Count de Masbottrg to assert, in a letter to the 
editor of the Temps, that the statements in that work relative to Murat are 
almost all distorted or erroneous. Count Masbourg, formerly minister of 
King Joachim, announces tbnt, as soon ns circumstances permit, he shall pub¬ 
lish Memoirs of the Life of his former sovereign, accompanied with authentic 
documents, which has long been prepared for the press; in order to refute 
the false and incorrect accounts, the unjust accusations, and the calumnies 
against the unfortunate prince, which are to be found even in respectable his¬ 
torical works. 


* Soup hitherto unknown letters <ff Voltaire’s to different persons have re¬ 
cently been discovered in a town of Burgpndy, which throw new light on va¬ 
rious incidents in the life of that remarkable man; for instnnee, the adventure 
at Fyankfurt. A considerable portion of these letters relating to the writer’s 
dispute with the President des Drosses are interesting', as illustrating the cha¬ 
racters of those two eminent persons. These letters will shortly be published 
by Levavasseur. * 

* ,SI 

At a recent meeting of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, M. Brochant pre¬ 
sented a general geological map of France, and read a memoir containing the 
details of the operations which he undertook for the purpose of making ir. 
I bis map is on the scale of The engraving is not yet finished. 

In 1817, M. Deuchot hegap to prepare a new ettitioli of the works of Vol¬ 
taire, in 50 duodecimo volumes, and, though the undertaking was suspended, 
he prosecuted his researches and studies for this object, the results of which 
he is now about fb publish. M, Clogenson, member of the Chamber of De¬ 
puties, who had himself undertaken a new edition of Voltaire, has been in- 
dticedsta^reliiuiuish to M* Beuchot the whole of his valuable correspondence. 
The editmnSHs taken care tb mention, in each of his prefaces^ the principal 
sources from which the new information furnished by him is derived. 
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GERMANY. . 

» f 

The Leipzig Easter Fair Catalogue for the present year contains 4,003 either 
wholly new or new editions of books, maps, &c. If we deduct 442 articles 
published abroad, there remain for Germany,,including the' German cantons 
of Switzerland and Hungary, and those parts of Prussia not belonging to the 
German confederation, 3561. Among these are, 

Books and pamphlets of a literary, scientific, or miscellaneous nature 

in the German language . 3004 

- ancient languages . $ .180 

■ ■ living foreign langud]ges .504 

. Novels ..158 

Dramas.•.. . . 50 

Maps, collective or single . . . , ..98 

Of this number 172 are translations foreign languages (amon^the 
novels alone 47) and 297 periodical works. In the last catalogue*96 pub¬ 
lishers were enumerated; tne present comprehends 530. 

— —. - t 

An Augsburg paper states that on a moderate calculation ten millions of 
volumes are annually printed in Germany, and as every half-yearly fair catalogue 
contains the names of more th%n 1000 German writers, it may be assumed that 
there are now living upwards of 50,000 persons who have written one or more 
books. The total value of all the books published annually in Germany is es¬ 
timated at from five to six millions of dollars. 

In the year 1722, Leipzig contained 19 bookselling establishments and 13 
printing-offices: it has now 116 o,f the foriper and 22 of the latter. 

One of the most extensive printing establishments in Germany is that of 
B. G. Teubner of Leipzig and Dresden, who, in his printing-offices and type- 
foundries employs 142 persons, and keep/26 presses going, besides a printing- a 
machine. • 

• l.M... 

• 

Mr. Kemble, the learned and accomplished editor of that noble monument 
of Anglo-Saxon romance, the poem of Beowulf, has printed in German, during 
his late residence at Munich, a very interesting tract on the Mythic Genealo¬ 
gies of the West-Saxon Kings (Ueber die Stammtafel der Westsachsen,) iu 
which he examines the character and ^tributes of the names which occur in 
them previously to the period of the establishment of the Saxons in this island. 
He has shown, we think clearly, that the Kentish men are Frieslanders. 

» # . 

Professor Sillig of Dresden has undertaken the editorship of Bdttiger’s 
posthumous and minor works. The first of these publications will be the se¬ 
cond volume of the Kunslmythologie. The elder of Bbttigcr’s sons is pre¬ 
paring for press a Life of his father, and a selection from his incredibly exten¬ 
sive Correspondence. 

Weidmann of Leipzig has published the first, second, and third volumes of 
the works of Adelbert von Charaisso. The first and second contair^irtWttthor’s 
Voyage rounjjl the World. The publication of the fourth, whic^ompletes the 
collection and comprehends the curious story of Peter Schremihl, has been 
delayed on account of the plates* 
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Engelmann of Jena ami Heidelberg has commenced a collection of lives of 
the most eminent Germans in all ages, under the title of “ Allgemcine Deutsche 
Biographic.” It will consist of 48 parts, of 6 sheets each, illustrated with a 
portrait on steel: four partk will form a volume, so that the work will be com¬ 
pleted in 12 volumes 8vo. * 


A society has been formed at*Boan, under the direction of A. W. ipn Schle- 
gel, for the purpose of erecting to the memory of Beethoven, the celebrated 
artist and musical composer, a t monument worthy of his fame in that town 
where he was born. To this end, the committee solicit contributions from his 
numerous admirers, and hope that mu^ciuns and managers of theatres will 
afford their assistance by means of concerts given for this express purpose. 
The publishers of this Journal offer to take charge of any contributions raised 
in this country for so laudable 4 an object. 

M. Ziegeler, printer,at Blanke^hurgjdias produced a Bible printed from iron 
stereotype plates, •* 


•Deiters of Munster has announced the publication of a singular performance 
with the title of “ Historical Account of the Origin and Operation of the new 
Medal struck in honour of the immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, and generally known by the name of the Miraculous Medal, together 
with Devotions for Nine Days; with an accurate representation of the Medal. 
Translated from the 5th enlarged French edition,” (Paris, 1835,) 12 sheets 
12mo. lie adds: “About 75,000 copies of this work have been sold in 
France within a year and a half.” 


ITALY. 

' The number of political, literary, and scientific journals‘existing in 
Italy amounts to 188. Of these 20 are published at Milan, 11 at Vtyticc, 8 at 
Trieste, 13 at Turin, 5 nt Genoa, 4 at Modenn, 7 at Florence, 0 at ltotne, 'il 

at Naples, 20 iu Sicily, 2 in Sardinia. 

- -- « 

a 

Lucien Buonaparte, prince of Musigimno, is engaged upon a work entitled 
“ Iconografia della Fauna Italica,” a v\ork so judiciously planned, carried on 
with such perseverance, and the plates of which are executed \vith such care, 
as to vie with the most celebrated productions of any country. It appears iu 
parts, each containing six coloured plates iu 4 to. 

_ _ m 

Dr. Viviani, professor of botany at Genoa, is proceeding with his woik on 
the edible fungi of Italy, “ I Funglii d' Italia e principalmente le loro specie 
maugerecco, velenose, e sospeite.” It is publi&hetP in 'parts, each containing 
Recoloured lithographic plates in folio. 

Count Luigi Serriftori of Florence, the author of several geographical woiks, 
is now publishing a “ Statistics d’ Italia” in numbers. The first and second 
rnmpi^rr^d thr Sardinian dominions and the island of Corsica, and the third 
and fourtI7*toqbrnce the duchies of Parma and Lucca, the principality of 
Monaco, the republic of San Marino, and the kingdom of the Two Sicilies. 
The other Indian states will follow in like manner. 
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M. Joseph Micnli, the well-known author of the u Storiu degli antichi Popoli 
d’ Italia," a work so highly appreciated abroad, tl»it the writer was presented 
in a very short peiiod with seven orders by the sovereigns of France, Ay#fria, 
Pi ussia, Sardinia, &c. has recently returned to his own country from a tour 
through Italy, France, Kuglaud, &c. aud is now engaged on a History of the 
(Jounnejcial States of Italy in the Middle A$es, for which he had begun to 
collect materials before he undertook his former work. 

“ Le Antichita di*Pesto c le pin belle Ruine di Pompei, descrittc, misuratc, 
c tiisegnatc da Francesco de Cesare#" which has just appeared at Naples, is a 
work equally interesting to ihcttraveller and the antiquary with those of Ma- 
zoi-, Chirac, Milliu, and Gcll, and at the same time an excellent substitute for 
them all, as far as relates to Pompcji. The antiquities of Piestum, the temples 
of Neptune and Ceres, the Busilika, and the other important architectural re¬ 
mains, are accurately represented in M> copper-plates, juid carefully described 
in the accompanying text. In like tnriftmer, 44 plates are devoted td*Pompeji, 
and its most remarkable edifices. 


Stella of Alii an is publishing, by the title of “ Lombardia pittoresca," a 
monthly work illustrative of the ancient and modern monuments and edifices, 
remarkable scenery, towns, «yid natural curiosities of Lombardy. The il¬ 
lustrations to the plates are by Professors Cantu and Mich. Sartoris. Finch 
number contains 4 plates, and 25 numbers will form a quarto volume. 

The great work “ Le quattio principali Basilichc di Itoma," (the Lateral), 
the Vatican, S. Maria Mnggioro, and San Paolo fuori della mura,) edited by 
A. Valcutini, has advanced to the 10th number. It will be completed in 46. 

Foa, the celebrated antiquary, has piintcd for private distribution a woik 
with the following title: u Uistabilimcnto, L della Citta di Auzio e suo Porto 
Ncroniany; 2. della Cittfi di Ostia coll’ iptcro suo Tevcroue.” 

• - < - - # 

Maestro Paganini is at present tesiding at his villa near Parma for the pur¬ 
pose iff Micruifttig his impaired health. He has declared in the Italian jour¬ 
nals that compositions which have appeared in other countries uud^r his 
name are sjJyrious, and*tlmt he has hitherto published nothing hut 24 cappricci 
for the tiolitY, 6 sonatinas for violin and guitar, and 6 quartets for violin, 
guitar, aud viutaicello; hut that he iirtends soon to publish the whole of his 
works. , ^ 


RUSSIA. 

Til c art of piinting was introduced into Russia much later than into other 
count!ics. Till that period the characters wfere painted on parchment or 
birch-bark. Among the nations of the Slavonian race the Bohemians were 
the first who were acquainted with printing. The New Testament was the 
first book piintcd at Prague, in 1476, In 1553 the Czar Iwan II. Wassil- 
jewitsch, indignant at the numerous blunders which disfigured the^S acred 
Scriptures, gave orders for the establishment of a piinting-olfi^jufl"Twoscow. 
Wiih,grcat difficulty printers were induced to go thither ftQfn foreign coun¬ 
tries ; and at length, in 1564, the first edition of the New Testament, now 
, extremely rare, was produced. A century and a half later, Peter the Great 
invented a new alphabet, which wife cast, according to his directions, in Am¬ 
sterdam. Wiffi these new character $»the fjirstilussiau newspaper Was printed 
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in Moscow. Every month a number, containing from four to six duodecimo 
pages, printed in small typfe on coarse half-sized paper^was published. Some 
yew? afterwards a press wros set up at Petersburg for printing ukases, and 
soon ‘after that commenced the Petersburg Gazette and the calendar. It 
is probable that the art of engraving on wood found its way into Russia at the 
same time as printing; for the'New Testament, printed at Moscow ps above 
mentioned, was embellished with numerous cuts, all of which, however, de¬ 
note the first rude essays of the art. 

i .1 i .I. « 

A History of the Russian Navy, comprising Lives of the most eminent 
Russian Admirals, is publishing in parts. * 

A translation of Dumont d’Urville’s Voyage round the World, revised and 
with notes by Admiral Kiusenstern, is announced. 

T-- 

The publication called the “ £)orpatOr Jahrbiichcr,” which contained much 
valuable information relative to Russia, has been succeeded since the begin¬ 
ning of the present year by a new periodical under the title of “ Das Inland,” 
edited by Dr. von Bunge. 


During the last few months, five printing-offices, a lithographic printing- 
office, and five booksellers’-sbops, have been established in Moscow. 

Plato SubotT has recently published the first two volumes of “ Victoiies of 
Russian Wmrinrs in the Countries of the Caucasus, from 1800 to 1831,’" 
with hiogiaphical particulars, maps, plans, and views. The work is to consist 
of 9 vois. 

A new novel by N, Stschukin, who acquired considerable celebrity by his 
“ Travels to Jakutsk.” and his tale of “ The Exile,” is exciting a great sen¬ 
sation at St. Petersburg. It is entitled “ The Wateifalls of the'Angara.” 
With a simple plot are interwoven a description of that country so frequently 
visited by volcanic convulsions, and pictures of the mode of Irfcof the Buraits, 
and particularly of their hunting parties, ivhich evince the accu ate local 
knowledge of the author. 


Iwnn Sletun, one of the most respectable booksellers of ^'Jtersburg, died 
in the early part of the present year, aged 47. He published, -among many 
other impuitant works, the second edition of Karamsiii’s llistcny of Russia, 
and the finest edition of Krilow’s Eables. 
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LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL NEW WORKS 


PUBLISHED ON THE CONTINENT, 

9 

From April tooJune, 1836, inclusive. 


THEOLOGY AND ECCLESIASTICAL LITEI^TUKET 


loO Hcnriun, IIi*>»oirc generale dc l'Egliso pendant lcs 18c:nc el l'Jcmc Sieclcs. 
Tom. I. 8vo. 'Is. 6d. • 

151 Maziercs, Code xuerC ou Expose comparatif de ionics Its Religious dc la Terre. 

Fol. kl. las. 6d. 

152 Theremin, Dr. J?„ Abevidsjunden. filer Bd. 8vo. fls. 

lo3 Ilaxeri, Dr. C., Prcdigten liber die Episleln und Ircic Text. Islir lid. Cvo. 
10s. 


151 Strauss, Dr. D., Das Leben Jcsu. Isle Liefcrung. 8vo. 8a. 

153 Klaiher, Dr. C., Die iieu-tcsliuiicntlidie Lchre von dcr Sundc und Etlusting. 
8vo. 14s. 

156 Beer, J., Erbauungx-Rcden fur Akadcmikcr und hdlicic gcbildclc Christen, 

3te Sammlung. 8vo. lfis, 

157 Colmar, Bischof von Mainz, Predigttn. liter Bd. 8vo. 8s. 

158 Iiumann, Bischof zu Mainz, Prcdigten. gr. 8vo. 8s. 

150 Journal fur Prcdiger. Von Brcttsclmcidcr, Neander, und Goldhorn. 1836, 
gr*8vo. U, 

l60lV r clk, Geschichle. dcr Kirchu .Tesu Cln tsti. 8vo. 7s. • 

161 lUicki'rt, Die Briefc Pauli an die Korinthcr. lstei Till. gr. 8vo. 1 Is. 
lofi flic rcl, COtffpcndium d. christl. Moral. 2 Tide. Uvo. 15s. 

163 KalviSjor, Gcscliichlc d. Mosaisclicn Inslitulioucn und d. jiidischcn Volks, ^er Bd. 
8voJV 8s. * 

161 Ruuschmck, Gcsdiichte d. dctilschcn Geistlichkeit im Miltelalter. 8vu. 5s. 


J LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE. 

165 Frobjjd^Erd tcrun gen d. Ktitii. Rcchts. 2ter Bd. 2tc Abtlil. 8vo. Os. 

166 Gaertner, Finiutn Culpac injure eiiminali Burgundoium Prolusio. 8vo. 3s. 

167 Tausch, Ileehtsfalle aus dem Civil- uml Criminal* Rechlu. lster Bd. files Heft. 

8vo. 7s. . * 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY, METAPHYSICS, EDUCATION, 
AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


168 Siamumlo de Sisuwudi, Etudes sur lea Constitutions des peuplos libres. j ^vo. 7s. 

169 Gibon, H-, Fragmens philosuphiques. Precedes du discours pnnnuTcc a l’ouvcr- 

* ture dii cours le 7 Janvier 1836. 8vo, ✓ 

170 Rabbc, A., Album d’un Pcssimiste. Vari6t6s lilleraires, politiques et pliiloso- 

pliiques. fi Vols. 8vo. Ifc. 

171 Moreau, LesdaculUis morales, cohtyder6es sous le point dc vuc medical. 8vo. 3s. 
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\71 Lithtenfels, v., Auszug tier Wissenswiirdigsten aus d, Gcsehiditc d, Philosophic, 
gr. Ovo. 5s. 

1?3 r Merbart, Zur Lelirc v, d.^Ficiheit d. nicmchl. YVillens. ' Ovo. 4s. 

174 KoH'mumi, Dr. K , Die Cenlr.ilphilusophic ini Giundrissc. 8vo. 15s. # 

175 Stiiibedisseii, Dio Grundzuge d. Malhematik. 8vo. 4s. 

176 Schmid, Vorlesungen uber d. \ycsen d. Philosophic, &c. 8vo. 9s. 


MATHEMATICS, PHYSICS, AND CHEMISTRY. 

177 Pcyrnrd, Leyons do Malhfiuialiqucs. 8v<f. 3s. 

178 Ulrich, Lehrlnich d. reinen Muthemalik. 8vo.' 15a. 

179 llunge, Einleitung in die technischc Cheraie fur Jcdermaini. Mil 150 Tafelii. 

8 vo. 11, 19, I 1 


' d NATURAL SCIENCES. 

«> • 

180 Boisduval, Histoirc nalurcllc des Iusectcs. Sp6cies general des Lepidoptcrcs. 
«. Tom. I. 8vo. Planches. f.ivr. 1. & II. Paris. 

181 Duclus, Hisloire uaturelie tie tons les genres de Coquilles univalves muriiicb A 

I’etat vivant fossile. Genre Olive. Livr. I. & II. Fol. 

181 Duchesne, Repertoire des Plantes utiles et des Piuntcs v£ii£ncuses. 8vo. Paris. 
12s. * 

183 Kirschleger, Prodrome de 1% Flore d’Afsace. 12mo. 10s. 

184 Abbildung nnd Besuhreibung dor bekauntesten Schmetterlingc Deulscldands nuch 

ihr. they Lcbcns-Perioden. Ovo. 14s. 

185 Leonhard, v., Geologic oder Naturgcschichtc der Erdc. lster Bd. Isles Heft. 

8vo. 3s. 

180 Kiister, Oruitbologiseller Alius. 1. Papngcien. 7tes Ileft. Rvo. 6s. 

187 Koch, G-, Synopsis Florae Gernuniicae et Ilelveticac. Sect. I. 8vo. 9s. 

188 Hahn, Die wnuzcimrt. Insectuii. HI. 2. gr. 8vo. 5s. 

189 -, Ornotholog, Atlas. I. Papngcien. Ctes Heft. 8vo. 5s. 

190 Ilcrrirh-ScliaHer, Die wanzenarl. lnseeten. III. 3. 8vo. 5s. 

‘191 Philippi, F.miineratio Molluscorum SMciliac*. 4to. II. 10s. 

19'2 Pfitft, Die Grsarnint-Naturlehre. 8vo, 8s^ 

193 Dieterich, Floiu universalis. II. 3d. u. 39. Hefto, Fol. 1 tr£u » * 
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Aunt-Marlin (T,.), De l'Education dis 
Meres tie Famille, 272—286. 

Alexander, eldest soil of the Emperor 
Nicholas, anecdote of, <161. 

Algiers, remarks on the cause of the 
French expedition against, 191. 

Animated nature, number of species dis¬ 
covered and supposed to exist in, 169— 
171. 

Antiquaries, Society of, works undertaken 
by its Saftou committee, 390. 

Antueo, in Chili, alarm at, on account of 
the iiufiaHs Si.1. J2 4—valley of, 2d. 



Bnlkan, passagethe, 468, 469. 

fl«W(nw\pr. Lex llomana Bitrgun- 

dionunf, 48. I 

Battaglia* (Gm\ cinfo), Giovanm Primu, 
^%Vaccoui^rlliwjgjyjj^473—observation 

^%W«ffi^nguage, 474. 

Bernier (A.), Journal des Etats Gcndranx 
de France, tenns a Tmrstn 1484, re- 
digd en Latin par Jehun Masse tin, pub- 
lid et traduit par, 363—account ol the 
work, and extracts from it, 379—382. 

Blacquc (M.), character of, 194. 

Blame (F.), Lex Dei, sire Mosaicarum et 
Banana rum Legum Collatio, 48. 

BolKi^g (Dr. E.), Corpus Legum, live 
Brachylogul Juris Civilis, 48. 

Boie, remarks on his correspondence with 
Merck, 399, 400- N. 

Books, new, pi^lisned on the continent 


from* January to March, 1836, 248— 
232- from March to June, 1836, 499— 
502. 

Botta (Carlo), Storiu d’Italia, 60—Ids in¬ 
ducement to undertake a continuation 
of Guicciardini’s History, 64. 

Brequigny (M. de), sent by the French 
government to search the English 
archives for documents illustrative of 
the history of France, 365—his account 
of the state in which he found them, 
368—370. 

Bulgarians, character ofj 468. m 


i | 

Callao, appearance of the coast near, 29. 

Caihannenhof, promenade in the park of. 
463. 

Candia, siege and reduction of, by the 
Turks, 69—72. 

Cantu (Cesare), La Madonna d'Jmhevcre, 
472—character of the work, 4?8. 

Chabaille (P), Le Homan du Renan, 286. 

Champollion le Jeune, Monuments of 
Egypt and Nubia, from drawings exe* 
cuted under his direction, 110—120. 

Childebert and Chlotairc, their barbarous 
murder of their nephews, 143, 144* 

Chili, appearance of the coast of, 5—im¬ 
proved state and future prospects ui, 8 
—commerce and productions nj, 9,10 
—cattle, 11—elevation of the coast of, 
by means of earthquakes, 12—16— 
immense beds of shells on the coast of, 
13—birds which frequeut.the beach, 18 
—the cucurrito, 18, 19—general re¬ 
marks on the population 6f, 46—48. 
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Chilperir, Kii^ of Soissons, history of his 
reign, 145—150. 

Chlotlomir, munlcr of his children by their 
tindfs, 143, 144. 

Chlotaire becomes sole King of the Franks, 
143—division of his empire amprsg his 
sons, ib. 

Chlovis, King of the Franks, his reign, 
141, 142—division of Ids dominions 
among his four sons, 142, 143. 

Circassians, plan adopted by the Russian 
government to conciliate them, 465. 

Civil lam, review of works on, 43—59. 

Coca plant, description of 38—40j 

Collection tie Documents inidits sur I'His- 
Loire de France, 362. 

Cologne, Rhyming Chronicle of, 225r-flis* 

. scnsionl between the aristocracy and 
citizens of, 226, 227. B 

Coy versa lions-La icon tier ncuesten Zeit 
und Lileratnr, 253. 

Coppi (A.), Amiali tV Italia, 60—ch^ 1 
racier of his work, 96. ' 

Crustacea, remarks on, 163. 

Calm, remarkable smell on approaching 
the coast of, 5, 6. 

Cuoro (Vincenzo), remarks on his works, 
449, 450. 

(Justine (Marquis dc), Le Monde comma il 
cst, 228—231. 


D. 

Denmark, lilerarj intelligence from, 49(7. 

Dihdin (I Jr. T. F.), his description of the 
Imperial Libiarytnt Vienna, 222. 

Duden (G.), Berich^iiiber fine Reise nach 
deii tcestlichen Stouten Fiord-Amerikas; 
and Europa und Deutschland von dme * 
rika tins ietrnchtet, 217—221. 


E. 

Eger, relics of Wallenstein at, 261, 262 
curious ancient building there, 262. 

Egypt and J\nhia, Monuments of, pub. 
lishcd from the designs executed uhder 
tlie direction of Champollion the 
yijlmgei, 110—120. 

Egyptians, ancient, (heir military accou¬ 
trements, matimuvres, and mode of 
fighting, &c. 116—120—note on their 
knowledge of cbymiatry and aJciiymy, 
235. 

emigration, remarks on, 218,219. 

Europe, comparison of the former and 
present state *of society in, 219—221, 

Eustace the Moah, romance of, 102—10.), 


F. 

Fallersleben (Hi von), Reineke Fes, cha¬ 
racter of the work, 317. 

Fishes, remarks on, 163. 

Foscolo (Ugo), remarks on, 445, 446. 

France, literary intelligence from, 236— 
841.490—494. 

France, history of during the consulate 
and empire, 3t7—361—collection of 
unpublished documents illustialive of 

' tire.history of, 362. 

Franks, early history of the, 141—136. 

Ftedegonde, history und atrocious cruellies 
of, 146—154. 

French literature, character of by Prince 
PiicMcr-Mnskau, 264—266. 


G. 

Galrani, Luigi, notice of Ids discovery, 
454. 

Gavarfiy, amphitheatre of, described, 268 
270. 

Genoa, conspiracies against the govern¬ 
ment of, 73—75—bombarded by the 
French, 76. 

Germany, literary intelligence from, 241 
—244. 495, 496. 

Gibertde Montrealt, analysis of his Homan 
de la Violette, 97 —101. 

Giomnna Primtt, Regina di Napoli, 472. 

Gdthe, remarks on, and extracts from, Ids 
correspondence with Merck, 401'—405. 

Gopzaga (Ferdinand), last J)\kn of Man¬ 
tua, his character, 8& • N, 

Greece, character of the people of, 469, 
470—censure of lire reg' ncy and go¬ 
vernment of, 470, 471. 

Grimm (Jacob), Reinardi i 'nchs,%Q6 —his 
notions concerning hie requisites for 
constructing fables, 288—imp iry con¬ 
cerning the origin of tlj“ nnme, 292— 
his work gives the oldest \JIig ( German 
poem on thespbf>»‘ "^'Reyi. ; <,305- 
* inquiry concerning the au< lor, to .— 
analysis of a portion of the story, 306— 
308—liis opinion concerning the author 
of the Flemish Reynard, 310, 311, 

Groote (E. von), Des Meisters Godefrit 
Hagen Reimchronik der Stadt Coin, 
225—227. 

Gueraszi (Dr.), La Battaglia di Bene- 
vent«, 472—character of, and ekracts 
from, the work, 478—482. 

Guicciardini, the first general historian of 
Italy, his character, 62—64, 

Gy zot (M,), measures adopted by hirn 
for the publication ok >nedited docu- 
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merits in the national archives rela¬ 
tive to the history of France. 371— 
•>7d — works iu preparation by the 
Commission Ilistoriquuf appointed by 
Jhiu, 383,384. 387—389. 


II. 

Haenel (G.), DLtsensioms Daminoruta, sire 
Coiilrovcrsiu.■ vetem\ .1 i iris liomuui lip 
terpretum qui Glassatures tnirantut i. 49. 

H/igcn(Godc(nl), Reim-chnntilt der Stadt 
Coin, 225—227. 

llerder, extracts from his correspondence, 
395 — 399 . 

Hum, Cape, described, 3. 

Victor), Marie Tudor,417 —analy¬ 
sis of the tragedy, 417—425—charac¬ 
ter of his works, 425—428. 


I. 

Indians of Chili, account of, 20—21, 
26—28. 

hengrinus, a Latin poein, analysis of, 
294—298. 

Italian works of fiction, remarks on, 472. 
Italy, history of modern,60—96—literary 
intelligence from, 496, 497. 


J. 


Jal a Naples, 482—489. 


K. 


KejerstSt, (Mr.), his computation of the 
mimbq; of .fossil species of organic 
ill jjtn dis 


rings 


discovered. 170, 171. 



La Garde, village of, 483. 

Library, imperial, at Vienna, history of, 
221—224. 


Lima, decrease of wealth at, iu conse¬ 
quence of the revolution, 31. 

Lip/£ry Notices, miscellaneous, 236. 
49ft 

Louis Phillippe, king of the French, his 
court and household, 263.264. 


m. 


Machiavelli, particulars concerning. 62, 
63. t 

Muflei (Giuseppi), Storia della LeUcmfura 
Uahuna, 428—456. 

Malta, order of, projected restoration of, 
2 66. 

Mammalia, the, remarks on, 165—168. 

Medici, house of, summary of its history, 
94. 

Mega/osaurus, conjectures as to its nature, 
164. 

Mentone, a breakfast at, 484. 

Mean M.), Le Homan du Rcnart, 
286—description of tile work, 308— 
inquiry concerning the authors of the 
brunches which compose it. »* 

* Micca, Pietro, heroic action o£ 85, 86. 

Michael, grand duke of Russia, anecdote 

of, 461, 462. . 

Mjfhuud (M.), llistoirc des Croisatlcs, 
r 176—his wrong use of the terms ci¬ 
vilization and barbarism, 178—190— 
summary of Ins travels in the East, 
190—206. 

Michaud and Poujoulat (Messrs.), Corns- 
ptmdance d’Orient, 176. 

Michel, (Francisque), Homan de la Vio¬ 
late par Giberi de Montreuil, 97—Ro¬ 
man d’Bust ache le Maine, ib. — Tristan, 
ib, —account of the latter work, 106 
—109. 

Middle Age Literature, extension of the 
study of, and its Advantages, 109. 

ftfignet (M.), Negotiators relatives a la 
succession d’Espagne stm Louis XH r ., 
862—character o£4fie work, 382. 

Milan, cathedral of 485, 486—its fan- 
tocchini, 486—present aspect *of its 
society, and state of public feeling in, 
487. 

• Mollusca, remarks on, 162. 

Mane (F. J.), lleimrdus Vulpes, 206— 
bis fanciful, and unfounded views re¬ 
specting the work pointed out, 299— 
301—aualj sis of the poem, 302—305, 

Monkeys, Indian, method of taming, 43. 

Monti, Viricefizo, account of his life and 
works, 434—440. 

Monuments de I’Egyptt et de la Nubie, 
d’apres let Dessins executes sous 78 di¬ 
rection de Champollion le Jeune, 110— 
12 °. 

Mororifli(Francesco), his defenc&pf Cnn- 
dia, 70—72—his subsequent operations 
against the Turks, 72, 73. 

Mosel (J* F. von), Geschichtc der Hof- 
bibliothek «i Wien, 221. ; 
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VJ 

Napoleon, memoirs of, 317—361—course 
pursued by him during tlflf discussion 
oMhe alterations to be made in the 
constitution of the year III., 320—his 
influence in the formation of a consti¬ 
tution, 322—letter from him to Talley¬ 
rand, i h .—his ridicule of Sieyes’ grand 
elector, 323, 324—not friendly tq mu¬ 
nicipal independence, 326—his own 
opinion of the constitution of the year 
VIII.,327—lie appoints the second and 
third consuls, the council of state and 
the senators, 329—takes possession of 
the Tuileries, 330 — establishes the 
old etiquette, 331—fixes himself in the 
palese of St. Cloud, 332— his icflfty ( 
to the hostages and the priests, 337— 
his arbitrary treatment of the public 
.press, 337, 338—his rfe-establishroent 
of the Catholic church, 338—34t>-^\js 
sentiments on mii opposition to the*"- 
measures of the government, 3*7—his 
sentiments respecting slavery, 348— 
part taken l»y him in the discussion on 
tiie establishment of (lie legion of 
honour, 349—331—appointed caaisul 
for life, 352—dialogue between him 
and n councillor of state after the peace 
of Amiens, 85-1—356—annexes Pied¬ 
mont to France, 356—proclaimed em¬ 
peror, 389. 

Nupkst, conquered by the A ustrians, 88— 
reduced by the ^piniard#, 89—benefits 
attending thajj^vent, 90. 4 

Natural Histaiy, on the study of, 156 — 
review of its dii&u'crit classes, 158— 
167 —variety of oTJjauic beings, 169— 
17f— its nomendtilture, 172 — benefits 
resulting fromrits study, 173 — 176. 

Negroes, dangers attending their multipli¬ 
cation in tlic states of South America, 
46—48. 

Niecolini (U. B.), Tragedie di, 121—re¬ 
marks on his character as a poet, 121, 
122—his Polisscnn, 123—his Antonio 
Foscnrini, 123, 124—lib Ludovico 
Sforaa, 124—the Sicilian vespers, 124 
—131—Nabucco, his master-piece, 
131—139. 

Nicfifitos (Emperor), his person mid cha¬ 
racter, 458—false repurtof an attempt 
to assassinate him, 465. 

Niemeyw (Professor), his renmrks v on the 
observance of the Sabbath in England, 
212—214. 

Norway, literary intelligence from, 244. 


0 } 

c 

Oriental Literature, intelligence concern¬ 
ing, 246,247e 


P. 

A 

Pehuenche Indians, described, 20—24, 
26—28, 

Petersburg, reviewof the guards at, 464, 
465. / 

P«n/,,dreary prospect of the coast of, 
29—its extreme aridity, 30—climate of 
the Peruvian Andes, ib. —birds of, 35, 
36—ants of, 37. 

t Peruvians, their propensity to seek foe 
treasures, 34. 

Peyronnct (Count), Histoirc des Francs, 
139—156. 

Pilque, Pico de, a volcano of Chili, 25, 
26. 

Pimentel (Eleonora Fonseca), her execu¬ 
tion, 446. 

Pindenltmle (Ippolilo), particulars of Ilia 
life and works, 440—445. 

Popes, succession of, in the 17th century, 
67—69. 

P’oppig (Dr. E.), Heine iu Chili, Peru, 
Sec., 1—48—plan ami results of his 
travels, 2—observations on his passage 
from Philadelphia to the South Sens, 
3—his intention of visiting Mendoza 
defeated by the loss of his instruments, 
19—sails from Conception for Callao, 
29—is bitten by a serpeflt, —his 

dangerous situation and rrtfdvy»ry,41— 
liis voyage down the rliiaUpgu' river, 
42—and down tiic Amazons, 43, 41- 
arrival at Para, in Brazil, 45. 

Porpoises, immense shoal of, 1. 

Portfolio, The, or a Collection of State 
1 Papcts, 232—235. , -% ( i- 

Pretexlat, (bishop of Rouen), lii^h "s J? 
ous murder, 151. 

Puckler-Musltau (Ptince\ 1 Gerrna. 
Wejtgang von Sr—*• 395- 
of his character, 233—286^-|ioMiriii- 
liirc of liimsr lf 256—258— character 
of his wo'/k, 23i]—261—extracts from 
it, 261—270—remarks on Giithe's re¬ 
commendation of his “Tour in Eng¬ 
land,” 271. 

R. 

‘X 

Roinnev (F. von), England im Jahre 1853, 
209—diameter and opinions of the au- 
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thor, 2&>—211—his remarks on Hie 
state of Ireland, 211, 212—Isis notions 
respecting the dbscrvauce of the Sab, 
bath contrasted with those of Niemeyer, 
212—214—his remarks on schools und 
universities, 214, 215—his independent 
character, 216. 

Reptiles, remarks on, 164. 

Records, public, in England, enumeration 
of, 567—state of those at the Exche¬ 
quer and in the T<»ver in 1764, 365, 
369—measures pulled by government 
for the publication of some of J lien* 
370, 371—suggestions to the commis¬ 
sion appointed for this purpose, 376— 
37B—works undertaken by the commis¬ 
sion, 384—386. 

Reynard the Fox, new versions of, 286— 
317—origin of the story, 287 —its early 
popularity, 289—291—origin of the 
name, 292 — inquiry concerning the 
countries in which the stories of Rey¬ 
nard took their rise, 293, 294—exami¬ 
nation of works for which the popu¬ 
larity of Reynard’s history furnished 
occasiort, 294—317—Easton’s trails- 
lotion of the story, 312—early allusions 
to it, 313—315. 

Richter (Jean l’aul), topological explana¬ 
tion of his genius, 262, 263. 

Rocro, Vimltila Snluzzo, her poem on ip- 
pazia, 446. 

'’osim (Giovanni) IsLorin d' Italia di Messer 
Francisco Guicciardini, 60. 

fiiiMifl, literary intelligence from, 244, 
24*497* 498. 

Russia, rqpljttks on her conduct towards 
Turkey, 2O0»-2O9 — population of, 438 
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